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PREFACE. 


The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  an  outline  History  of  Freemasonry, 
including  many  facts  not  before  published.  Our  effort  has  been  to  make  an 
attractive  and  comprehensive  volume,  presenting  many  practical  matters  not 
generally  known  to  the  Fraternity.  While  we  have  no  desire  to  underestimate 
other  historic  works  on  Freemasonry,  we  still  claim  that  there  was  need  for 
an  entirely  new  and  popular  work,  which  should  strictly  adhere  to  the  well- 
known  axiom  :  **  In  things  essential,  unity  ;  in  things  doubtful,  lil)erty  ;  in  all 
things,  charity."  The  first  step  was  to  secure  the  sen'ices  of  well-known  and 
acknowledged  specialists,  each  of  whom  should  give  to  his  work  the  greatest 
care.  This  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  fac-simile  signatures 
of  the  leading  writers  bear  testimony  to  their  willingness  to  stand  sponsors  fur 
the  work  which  they  have  done. 

We  feel  that  the  book  merits  the  commendation  received  from  a  promi- 
nent American,  who  is  himself  a  Masonic  historian  of  eminence,  and  whose 
wonls  we  here  quote  :  "  I  am  glad  that  you  are  about  to  fumibh  the  Fraternity 
with  a  History  of  Freemasonry  in  one  volume,  the  cost  of  which  will  enable  a 
large  number  of  the  Craft  to  possess  themselves  of  it.  The  old  Histories,  of 
any  and  everything  save  Masonry,  —  of  the  days  of  An<lerson  and  Oliver, — 
have  led  the  Brethren  astray  for,  lo,  these  many  years,  and  worked  an  infinite 
amount  of  harm."  He  then  refers  to  a  work  in  four  volumes,  and  adds : 
"This  work  is  so  high  in  price  as  to  preclude  the  larger  numlnrr  of  our 
Brethren  from  getting  it.  With  the  data  now  accessible  and  at  hand,  you 
may  furnish,  in  a  single  octavo  volume,  the  cream  of  histor)',  —  all  that  is 
needed  by  the  majority."  Brother  William  }ames  Hughan,  the  eminent 
Masonic  Historian  of  Kngland,  says  that  this  book  is  "  the  American  Masonic 
wi)rk  of  the  nineteenth  century."  These  (juotations  are  simply  types  of 
many  commendations  which  might  be  given. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  analysis  of  the  subjects  trcateil.  as  the 
accompanying  Table  of  Contents  will   show  how  many  and  varied  are  the 
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topics  discuised,  and  how  thorough  has  been  the  work  expended  upon  them. 
Myth  here  gives  up  its  underlying  truth.  Research  clears  away  the  rubbish, 
and  discloses  the  sure  foundations  and  majestic  arches  of  a  noble  structure. 
In  this  work  some  idols  are  destroyed,  but,  in  their  destruction,  nothing  is 
lost  but  the  fables  with  which  degenerate  men  have  sought  to  embellish  a 
truth,  the  beauty  of  whose  simplicity  they  could  not  discern.  Under  the 
leadership  of  these  writers  we  ascend  the  rugged  steeps,  until  we  stand  above 
all  clouds  and  look  forth  upon  a  majestic  landscape  of  history,  whose  varied 
lights  and  shades  blend  to  make  one  grand  picture  of  God-loving,  man-serving 
fraternity. 

The  several  writers  have  endeavored  to  make  this  book  absolutely  accurate 
in  its  statements.  One  of  them,  speaking  of  the  "  Capitular  Rite,"  says  :  "  I 
hold  this,  the  second  half  of  Division  XIII.,  to  be  the  foundation  for  an 
enlarged  history  of  every  Grand  Chapter  in  the  United  States."  Another, 
writing  of  the  Grand  Ix)dge  Divisions,  remarks,  "  I  have  herein  given  you  the 
best  work  of  my  life.**  These  words  give  expression  to  the  motive  actuating 
each  one  of  the  entire  Board  of  Editors. 

'llie  numerous  and  beautiful  engravings  which  adorn  this  work,  and  its 
mechanical  excellence,  bear  testimonv  to  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Publishers 
to  spare  no  effort  or  expense  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  book  which 
should  prove  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  those  interested  in  the  subject 
treated. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  the  work  is  without  faults  ;  yet  we  believe 
that  with  this  volume  in  hand,  the  Masonic  student  has  at  his  command  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  largest  corps  of  contributors  ever  engaged  upon  such  a 
work.  He  certainly  has  full  Statistical  Tables  never  before  compiled.  The 
book  as  a  whole  is  a  vast  mine  of  information,  indispensable  to  every  Mason 
who  desires  to  be  well  informed  upon  the  history  of  this  the  oldest  and  most 
honorable  of  all  secret  fralemilics,  and  the  basis  of  all  that  have  followed  it. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Thf.re  is  no  Society  so  widely  known,  and  yCt  really  so  little  known,  as 
that  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  Kven  many  of  the  members  of  that 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Fraternity  are  strangely  uninformed  respecting  its 
eventful  past,  and  although  proficiency  is  attained  in  regard  to  what  may  l>e 
termed  the  ritualistic  portion  of  its  deeply  interesting  ceremonies,  —  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  the  United  States,  —  yet,  somehow  or  other,  the  actual  his- 
tory of  the  Craft,  extending  over  a  period  of  some  six  centuries,  and  that  of 
its  grand  structures,  which  clo<iuently  speak  of  its  greatness  during  ages  now 
fittingly  <lescril)ed  by  the  term  "  time  immemorial,"  appears  to  have  been 
relegated  to  a  back  seat,  and  fretjucntly  entirely  overlooked. 

Now  this  unfortunate  result  has  been  due  as  much  to  the  lark  of  suitable 
material  for  study  as  to  the  absence  of  interest  in  the  matter ;  for  I  am  fully 
pcrsua<led  that  a  work  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  dealing  critically 
and  impartially  with  the  traditions,  records,  and  degrees,  —  not  too  bulky,  and 
yet  sufficiently  large  to  treat  of  all  subjects  which  would  naturally  be  looked 
for  in  such  a  volume,  —  could  not  fail  to  be  extensively  read  and  become 
most  useful  to  the  Brotherhood. 

Such  a  book  is  herewith  available,  through  the  spirited  action  of  "  Thr 
Fraternity  Piil^lishittt^  Company  '*  /  for,  in  the  following  pages,  our  ideal  of 
a  handy,  condensed  history  of  the  Society  is  fully  rcali/cd,  and  all  that 
any  wishful  Masonic  student  could  reasonably  desire  in  one  volume,  — 
covering  the  whole  period  of  Masonic  activity,  —  is  amply,  clearly,  and 
accurately  set  forth,  by  eminent,  zealous,  and  competent  Craftsmen,  who 
have  signed  the  chapters  for  which  they  are  alone  resj>onsible. 

It  has  been  their  constant  aim,  as  with  the  painstaking  and  indefatigable 
Editor-in-Chief,  Brother  H.  L.  Stillson,  to  secure  accuracy,  variety,  and  brevity, 
without  sacrificing  aught  of  general  im|X)rtance  to  the  Fraternity,  for  whom 
they  have  all  so  ardently  and  so  cons<:ientiously  lalwred.  No  work  was  so 
popular,  1772-1S46,  as  William  Preston's  **  Illustrations  of  Masonry,"  because 
rigidly  condensed  and  publishetl  in  a  handy  form.  It  is  the  confident  antici- 
pation of  the  Editors  and  Ihiblishcrs  of  this,  **The  Histon*  of  Freemasonry 
and  Conconiant  Orders,"  that  its  reception  by  the  Craft  will  be  equally  hearty, 
sustained,  and  still  more  wide-sprea<l ;  and  its  conspicuous  merits,  as  they 
l)ecome  known  and  appreciated.  shouKl  make  it  the  most  popular  lHH>k 
rebting  to  the  Craft  throughout  the  continent. 
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Neither  is  the  work  necessarily  for  Freemasons  alone ;  for  not  a  few  of  the 
chapters  furnish  excellent  and  suggestive  reading  for  those  who  would  like  to 
know  somewhat  of  the  Brotherhood,  either  prior  to  seeking  to  join  its  ranks, 
or  because  of  this  eligible  opportunity  to  peruse  a  reliable  account  of  so  vener- 
able and  preeminently  respectable  an  Organization,  whose  name  and  fame 
have  been  the  common  property  of  all  enlightened  communities  for  so  many 
generations. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  for  any  one,  free  from  prejudice,  and  possessing 
the  necessary  intelligence,  to  rise  from  the  study  of  this  volume  without  becom- 
ing desirous  to  still  farther  investigate  the  history  of  this  wonderful  Society, 
which  has  been  so  loved  and  cherished  by  millions  of  the  human  race,  and 
which  increases  in  vitality  and  usefulness,  as  the  years  come  and  go,  through- 
out the  civilized  world. 

Some,  however,  object  to  secret  societies,  and  maintain  that  if  they  are 
what  they  claim  to  be,  they  should  not  thus  be  restricted  as  to  membership 
and  thus  narrow  their  influence.  At  the  outset,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  point 
out  that  the  Masonic  Fraternity  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  secret  society,  for 
it  has  neither  secret  aims  nor  constitutions.  Everywhere  its  laws  may  be 
perused  by  "  friend  and  foe  "  alike,  and  its  objects  are  exclusively  those  which 
are,  and  always  have  been,  published  to  the  world.  It  is  private  rather  than 
secret ;  for,  unless  it  be  our  esoteric  customs,  which  relate,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  our  universal  and  special  modes  of  recognition,  we  have  no  secrets^ 
and  even  as  to  these  needful  ceremonies,  all  "  good  men  and  true  *'  are  welcome 
to  participate  in  them,  on  petitioning  for  initiation,  followed  by  an  approved 
ballot. 

But  while  a  few  object  to  the  PVatemity  wholly  (and  unreasonably),  because 
of  its  secrecy,  others  deny  its  claim  to  antiquity,  and  assert  that  the  Free- 
masons of  to-day  date  from  the  second  decade  of  the  last  century,  thus  having 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  old  Society  which  was  entirely  Operative. 
This  second  objection,  urged  against  the  continuity  of  the  Organization,  par- 
ticularly from  the  sixteenth,  throughout,  to  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
one  that  must  be  met  by  the  production  of  facts  which  can  be  authenticated 
by  competent  critics,  whether  members  of  the  "  Mystic-tie,"  or  otherwise. 

During  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  special  attention  has  been  directed 
to  this  point  by  a  few  of  us,  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  particularly,  the 
result  being  that  we  have  accumulated  an  immense  mass  of  evidence,  which 
had  hitherto  either  eluded  detection  or  had  not  been  investigated ;  enabling 
us  to  demonstrate  the  continuity  of  the  Fraternity,  Speculative  as  well  as  Oper- 
ative, throughout  the  period  in  question,  and  entirely  overlapping  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Revival,"  or  reconstruction  period  of  a.d.  171 7. 

We  can  now  take  our  stand  on  actual  minutes  of  lodges,  beginning  as  early 
as  the  year  1599,  and  presenting  an  unbroken  series  of  records  to  the  present 
year  of  Grace  ;  supported  on  the  one  hand  by  copies  of  the  "  Old  Charges," 
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and  laws,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  on  the  other,  by  special 
regulations  of  the  Craft  of  some  two  centuries  later.  Reproductions  and 
faC'SimiUs  of  many  of  these  invaluable  and  venerable  documents  will  be  found 
herewith,  or  in  certain  works  specified  in  this  volume,  and  which  can  be 
examined  and  tested  by  those  interested  in  tracing  the  intimate  connection 
existing  between  Operative  and  Speculative  Freemasonry,  especially  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  which  has  been  the  real  crux  to  elucidate.  I^acti- 
cally,  therefore,  our  readers  are  placed  in  the  same  position,  and  share  the 
advantages,  of  those  of  us  who  have  seen  and  copied  the  precious  originals, 
about  which  a  few  brief  words  will  now  be  said,  so  far  as  the  limited  space 
will  permit 

It  will  be  no  part  of  my  duty  to  exhaustively  treat  of  the  "  .Ancient  Mys- 
teries," though  Freemasonry,  undoubtedly,  has  adopted  and  al)sorbed  not  a 
few  of  the  usages  and  customs  of  antiquity.  For  this  reason  many  have  looked 
u|>on  the  two  as  continuous  developments  of  one  and  the  same  so<:icly,  hut 
erroneously  so.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  imitation  and  adapta- 
tion necessarily  involve  continuity,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  ancirnl 
mysteries  are  so  far  removed  in  point  of  tim^  from  all  that  is  known  of  Frce- 
masonr)',  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  construct  or  discover  a  bridge  of 
history  or  theory  that  can  unite  the  two. 

Still,  so  much  have  they  in  common  that  Brother  W.  R.  Singleton's  ably 
condensed  and,  withal,  exhaustive  summary  will  be  welcome*  1  by  all  Masonic 
students,  because  containing  all  that  is  essential  to  the  subject,  culled  from* 
reliable  sources  and  originally  and  carefully  treated.  Hi^  views  as  to  degrees, 
however,  may  recpiire  some  slight  motlification  in  view  of  recent  pronounce- 
ments by  some  of  the  prominent  Craftsmen  alluded  to,  but  substantially  we 
are  in  full  agreement  with  him  as  to  their  modern  character,  comparatively 
speaking. 

As  respects  age  and  value,  the  most  important  documents  relating  to  our 
Society  are  what  are  known  by  the  title  of  the  "  OKI  Charges,"  ranging,  as 
reganls  date,  over  some  five  centuries  ;  and  are  peculiar  to  the  Fraternity. 
For  years  they  lay  neglecleil  in  Masonic  chests  and  muniment  rooms,  and  it 
was  only  on  the  advent  of  the  realistic  school  of  Masoni<:  investigators  that 
they  were  brought  out  from  their  hiding-places  and  their  contents  made  public. 

Thirty  years  ago  not  a  dozen  of  these  invaluable  scrolls  had  been  tra<  eil, 
so  little  had  their  evidence  been  esteemed  ;  whereas  now,  over  fifty  are  known, 
through  the  well-directed  efforts  of  diligent  Craftsmen,  and  many  of  these 
have  l)ecn  published  by  mvself  and  others. 

Their  testimony  varies  in  reganl  to  trivial  matters,  but  the  oldest  version, 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  placed  side  by  side  with  a  roll  used  by  a  Ltnlge 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  exhibit  together  so  many  points  of  re-^em- 
bbnce  as  to  demonstrate  their  common  origin  and  purpose,  and  prove  that  they 
are  practically  one  and  the  same. 
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I  have  fully  explained  my  position  in  relation  to  these  extraordinary  MSS. 
in  my  "  Old  Charges  of  the  British  Freemasons  "  (1872)  ;  and  Brother  H.  L. 
Stillson  has  devoted  so  much  time  and  attention  to  their  careful  study  and 
description  in  Part  I.  (Division  III.),  that  a  very  brief  reference  to  them  now 
is  all  that  can  be  permitted.  Brother  Stillson's  most  interesting  and  accurate 
observations  and  particulars,  so  usefully  abridged  and  epitomized  from  the 
latest  works  on  the  subject,  cannot  fail  to  prove  exceedingly  helpful  to  our 
readers,  especially  when  it  is  noted  that  nothing  of  vital  consequence  to  a 
right  and  comprehensive  glance  at  the  subject  has  been  omitted  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Editor-in-Chief;  and  the  particulars  given  are  down  to  date  of 
publication. 

Now,  the  precise  value  of  these  Rolls  Hes  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
employed,  generally,  by  our  Masonic  ancestors  of  some  two  to  five  and  more 
centuries  ago,  during  the  Ceremony  of  Initiation.  In  fact,  their  being  read 
to  the  apprentices,  together  with  what  esoteric  information  may  have  been 
afforded,  constituted  then  the  whole  ceremony  of  reception,  which  was  simple 
though,  withal,  impressive  in  character.  All  known  copies  are  directly  or 
indirectly  of  English  origin,  even  those  used  in  Scotland  apparently  being 
derived  from  that  source.  They  are  likewise  of  a  markedly  Christian  type, 
and  of  themselves  are  powerful  witnesses  in  favor  of  the  earliest  versions  being 
derived  from  a  prototype,  arranged  and  promulgated  under  ecclesiastical 
supervision  and  composition. 

As  time  went  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  legendary  portion  was 
virtually  fossilized,  the  part  which  recited  the  Rules  for  the  government  of 
the  Fraternity  was  gradually  added  to,  until,  in  like  manner,  the  Regulations 
became  fixed  and  practically  traditional  also.  Then  they  were  simply  read 
as  according  to  anritMit  usage,  but  not  for  i)resent-day  practice ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  lodges  of  early  last  century,  whose  members,  while  unable 
to  accept  these  '*()ld  Charges"  as  their  every-day  guides,  nevertheless,  sought 
to  understand  their  significance  as  moral  standards,  and  "  time  immemorial " 
indications  of  the  spirit  which  should  animate  them  in  all  their  transactions, 
as  trade  and  fraternal  organi/ations.  Their  inlluence  thus  remained,  even 
long  after  they  ceased  to  provide  the  current  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Brotherhood. 

They  do  not  throw  mu<h  light  on  the  inner  workings  of  the  old  lodges, 
but  without  their  evidence,  all  wt»»jM  he  veritable  darkness  down  to  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  and  lu*n<  e  UnUher  StilKon  has  acted  jcist/v  in  devoting  so 
much  space  to  their  examination,  and  (iiuK-rfh  in  c  hoosing  as  aids  such  trusty 
authorities  as  Brothers  Robert  I'reke  (ionld,  (leori^e  William  Speth,  and  others. 

It  does  not  appear  to  nu*  that  the  text  ol  the  oldest  of  these  MSS.  warrants 
the  Mief  that,  at  the  period  of  its  usage,  the  I'latenuty  was  in  the  habit  of 
employing  certain  **  signs,  tokens,  and  wiuds,"  sui  h  as  was  the  custom  later 
on,  to  secure  due  recognition  as  a  bcwly  wheievei  iti  nuMubers  might  travel.   It 
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may  have  been  so,  but  apprentices  in  any  trade  were  just  as  much  obligated 
to  keep  its  ra)'steries,  or  privities^  within  their  own  circle,  as  was  the  Masonic 
organization.  It  is  only  as  we  come  down  to  more  modem  times  that  we  can 
positively  affirm  that  esoteric  privileges  and  customs  were  connected  with 
Masonic  initiation,  wholly  distinct  and  different  from  that  of  all  other  trades. 
ITic  "Melrose  MSS.,"  however,  of  a.d.  1581,  or  earlier  (known  to  us  in  the 
transcript  of  1674),  contains  clear  intimation  of  secrets  confined  to  the  Free- 
masons, such  as  "Ve  priviledge  of  ye  compass,  s(]uare,  levell,  and  ye 
plum- rule/*     (I'id^  Kaiendar  0/ MSS.,Ko.  17.) 

ITut  the  Jjyd^e  from  the  first  was  exclusively  used  by  the  brethren  seems 
c<]ually  clear,  and  undoubtedly  was  kept  sacred  to  the  Fraternity,  because  all 
the  mcmliers  were  bound  to  preserve  the  art  of  buiUiti^  as  a  mono]x>ly 
among  themselves.  The  secret  then  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  was  the  way 
to  build  ;^  and  the  ty led  lodges  contributed  to  the  i)reservation  of  such  trade 
mysteries,  while  and  wherever  the  monopolizing  tendencies  of  the  "  Old 
Charges"  were  respected  and  followed.  So  long  as  their  injunctions  were 
obeyed,  cou*ans  were  unknown ;  but,  as  the  regulations  l)ccame  relaxed  and 
less  stringent  laws  were  permitted,  there  gradually  grew  uj),  side  by  side  with 
the  regularly  obligate<l  HrothcrhcKxl,  another  body  of  operatives,  who,  in  spite 
of  bitter  op])osition  and  lack  of  prestige,  without  "  Old  Charges  "  or  **  Mason's 
word,"  contrived  to  hold  their  own,  and  eventually  broke  down  the  monopoly, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  the  purely  Speculative  Society  of  moilem  days. 

That  Speculative  Freemasonry  existed  as  far  back  as  the  oldest  "  Charges  " 
presenetl,  is  abundantly  confinned  by  reference  to  their  text,  especially  that 
of  the  second  oldest  MS. ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  gentlemen  and  trades- 
men who  were  initiated  then,  and  subsetjuently,  contributed  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Mabonic  monoiH)ly.  To  my  mind,  they  were  among  its  strongest 
supporters,  and  l)ecame  the  means  of  proyi<ling  funds  for  the  promotion  of 
strictly  lo<lge  work  and  customs,  by  payment  of  increased  initiation  fees. 

Had  it  not  l)een  for  the  introducticm  of»"  Sj)eculative  **  membership,  that 
is,  the  initiation  of  gentlemen  ami  others  who  were  not  Freemasons,  or  those 
who  had  no  intention  of  l)eroming  such,  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  —  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  especially,  —  it  looks  as  if  the  Ancient  F'ratemity  of 
Free  and  .Ucepteil  Masons  would  have  ceased  to  exist  long  ere  this,  and  its^ 
history,  generally,  wouKl  well-nigh  have  been  forgotten. 

'I*he  pre!»er\ation,  therefore,  of  our  time-honored  Institution,  at  a  i)eriod 
when  the  "Old  Charges"  almost  wholly  ceased  to  l)e  influential  as  trade 
rules  and  authoritative  guides,  is  due  more  to  the  Speculative  than  to  the 
Operative  iK)rtion  of  the  Fraternity,  and  proves  the  wisilom  of  our  Masonic 
forefathers,  in  i)roviding  for  the  introiluction  of  other  elements  than  those 

>  *•  \Vr  may  conclude  that  thr  crraft  or  mystrrv  of  architects  anti  Operative  Nfavms  ^\s  invol%-etl 
m  *eirei>.  by  »%hnh  a  knowle<ljje  of  their  practice  was  carefully  excluded  from  the  acc|uirement 
of  a:i  who  were  not  enrolled  in  tlieir  Fraternity."  —  Kex\  Jamti  Ikt^iuuxty^  '^JJ' 
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originally  contemplated,  by  which  the  permanency  and  continuity  of  the  Fra- 
ternity have  been  secured  to  this  day. 

Unfortunately  there  are  extant  no  records  of  actual  lodge  meetings  prior 
to  the  year  1599,  so  that  the  exact  proportion  that  the  Speculative  bore  to 
the  Operative  element,  in  such  assemblies,  before  that  period,  is  more  or  less 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  though  of  its  Speculative  cjiaracter,  in  part,  there  is 
no  doubt. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  credit  certain  Church  dignitaries  with 
the  honor  of  designing  works  erected  in  England  during  the  period  under 
consideration,  but  that  opinion  has  received  its  quietus  from  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  who,  in  his  "  Notes  on  the  Superintendents  of  Eng- 
lish Buildings  in  the  Middle  Ages"  (1887),  has  demonstrated  that  "The 
Master  Masons  were,  generally,  the  architects  during  the  mediaeval  period  in 
England,"  and  that  it  is  to  them  we  owe  those  noble  structures  which  are  the 
admiration  of  the  world. 

The  Reverend  James  Dallaway  enforced  a  similar  view  in  1833,  ^^  ^^s 
remarkable  "  Historical  Account  of  Master  and  Free  Masons,"  wherein  he 
notes  that "  The  honor,  due  to  the  original  founders  of  these  edifices,  is  almost 
invariably  transferred  to  the  ecclesiastics,  under  whose  patronage  they  rose, 
rather  than  to  the  skill  and  design  of  the  Master  Mason,  or  professional 
architect,  because  the  only  historians  were  monks." 

Any  remarks  of  mine,  about  the  importance  and  spread  of  Speculative 
Freemasonry,  are  not  intended  to  detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
high  estimation  in  which  we  should  hold  the  original  patrons  and  preservers 
of  the  art,  while  it  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  exclusively  operative 
combination  of  builders,  composed  of  apprentices,  journeymen  (or  Fellow 
Crafts),  and  Master  Masons. 

The  name  or  title  " Free- Mason"  is  met  with  so  far  back  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  its  precise  import  at  that  period  being  a  matter  of  discussion  even  at 
the  present  time.  The  original  statute,  of  a.d.  1350,  reads  ^^  Mestre  de  franche- 
peer^^  and  thus  points  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Freemason  then  was  one  who 
worked  in  free-stone^  and  assuredly  a  superior  artisan  to  another  class,  who,  as 
less  skilled  masons,  were  employed  on  rough  work  only. 

It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  such  interpretation  applied  to  the  name  at 
that  p)eriod,  whenever  used,  and  soon  became  the  favored  term,  in  lieu  of  the 
older  designatipns  "  cementariuSy'  or  "  lathomus^^  etc. 

During  the  following  century  the  Freemasons  are  frequently  referred  to 
in  contracts,  statutes,  etc. ;  and  indeed,  as  Mr.  Papworth  states  (who  cites 
numerous  instances),  **  No  later  examples  need  be  given,  for  thereafter  Mason 
and  Freemason  are  terms  in  constant  use  down  to  the  present  time." 

The  purely  fanciful,  though  ingenious  suggestion,  that  /^frr-mason  is  derived 
ixovcifrere  ma(on  (/>.,  Brother  Mason),  does  not  commend  itself  to  my  judg- 
ment, for  there  is  not  an  old  record  or  minute  of  any  lodge  which  supports 
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such  a  derivation  or  illustrates  such  a  usage,  and  so  it  is  wholly  destitute  of 
confirmation. 

It  will  be  manifest,  as  the  evidence  of  the  lodge-records  is  unfolded,  that 
though  Freemason  originally  signified  a  worker  on  free-stone,  it  became  the 
<-iistom,  farther  on,  to  apply  the  term  to  all  Craftsmen  who  had  obtained  their 
freedom  as  Masons  to  work  in  lo<lges  with  the  Fraternity,  after  due  apprentice- 
ship and  passing  as  Fellow  Crafts.  "Cowans,"  no  matter  how  skilful  they  may 
have  become,  were  not  /r^'^*- masons,  and  the  Scottish  Crafts,  esi>ecially,  were 
most  particular  in  defining  the  differences  that  existed  between  ^^Jrfetnen  "  and 
•*  i/ii-freemen,**  in  regard  to  all  the  trades  then  under  stringent  regulations. 

The  **S<haw  Statutes,"  Scotland,  of  a.d.  1599,  pro\'ided  that  "NaCowains" 
work  with  the  Masons  ;  the  Masters  and  Fellows  being  sworn,  annually,  to 
respect  that  exclusive  rule.  Many  of  the  meetings  of  the  old  lodges,  in  the 
seventeenth  centur}%  were  mostly  taken  up  with  resisting  the  gradual  but  per- 
sistent encroachments  of  these  cowans,  who,  though  the  civil  guilds  and 
Masonic  authorities  were  all  in  league  against  them,  managed  to  live  ami<i 
their  foes,  and,  though  not /r^'^'- Masons  were  still  Masons.  The  earliest  known 
minute  of  the  Ixxlge  of  Edinburgh  notes  an  ai)ology  for  fmployin^  a  ctrwan 
(July  31,  1599). 

The  merchant  tailors  of  Exeter,  a.d.  1466,  had  a  regulation  in  force,  that 
no  one  was  to  have  a  **  board,"  or  shop,  unless  /rre  of  the  city,  and  in  the 
ordinances  they  are  called  ^''  ffree  SiiwerfSy'  and,  likewise,  ^^  ffree  Bnytherysy 
There  were  three  classes,  viz. :  master  tailors,  frtf  sewers  (or  journeymen), 
and  apprentices. 

The  ^^  Freemen  of  the  Mystery  of  Carpenters,"  in  the  city  of  Ix)ndon 
obliged  all  non-Freemen  of  their  Craft  to  take  up  their  freedom,  or  fines  were 
imposed.  On  Novembers,  1666,  we  meet  with  the  suggestive  term  ^^  Free 
Carpenters,"  and  in  1651  ^^  Free  Sawiers,"  and,  on  June  24,  1668,  a  female 
was  "made  free^^  of  the  guild  or  mystery.  On  Sepleml)er  5,  1442,  the 
•*  Vnfree  as  ffreemen  "  were  called  upon  to  defend  the  **  town  of  .Aberdeen." 
The  **  Seal  of  Cause  "  of  the  "  Hanjmermen  "  of  the  same  city,  .April  1 2,  1496, 
recited  that  no  one  should  "  sett  up  Buth  to  wyrk  within  the  said  Hurgh  quhill 
he  be  maid  an  F*reeman  thairof,"  and  the  *'  Chirurgeons  "  and  other  profes- 
sions and  trades  "  received  /r/>-men"  as  approved  candidates,  who  were  thus 
••  /Vrr- Burgesses  "  accordingly. 

The  venerable  Melrose  Lodge,  in  its  first  presen-ed  mipute.  of  December 
28,  1674,  enacted:  "  yt  w"  ever  a  prentice  is  mad ///>  Mason  he  must  pay 
four  pund  Scotts " ;  hence  we  subsequently  fre(|uenily  read  in  the  reconls 
that  various  men  were  "  entered  and  received  fr[free]  to  >•*  trade,"  and 
•'/jj//n>  to  Y  tracle,"  and  similar  entries. 

No  matter  what  the  trade.  i)rovision  was  made  in  oltlen  time  "  That  every 
man  that  is  to  l)e  made/n>-/w<7/i  be  examined  and  provet  on  their  Points,"  etc., 
a»  illustrated  in  the  "  Regius  MS.,"  and  other  **  Old  Charges  "  re  Masons. 
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So  that,  whether  they  were  the  "  Masownys  of  the  luge  "  (as  noted  on 
June  27,  1483,  at  Aberdeen),  or  members  of  other  guilds,  "the  great  aithe 
swome  "  in  those  days  induced  them  alike  most  carefully  to  provide  that  their 
Crafts  be  exclusively  confined  to  free-xatn  and  brothers,  and  "  to  be  leile  trew 
on  all  pontis"  (Aberdeen,  November  22,  1498). 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  at  more  length  the  available  evidence  respect- 
ing the  application  of  the  prefix  free  to  the  purposes  aforesaid,  but  certainly 
the  explanation  offered  as  to  free  Mason,  free  Carpenter,  free  Sewer,  etc., 
has  the  merit  of  being  an  easy  and  rational  solution  confirmed  by  ancient 
records.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  even  down  so  late  as  the  year  1763,  the 
"  Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Lodge  of  Free-Masons  in  the  Town  of  Alnwick," 
provide  that  "  if  any  Fellows  of  the  Lodge  shall,  without  the  cognizance  and 
approbation  of  the  Master  and  Wardens,  presume  to  hold  private  Lodges  or 
Assemblies  with  an  Intent  to  make  any  Person  free  of  this  honourable  Lodge, 
they  shall  each  forfets  to  the  Box  the  sum  of  3;^  6^.  8^/."  This  lodge,  long 
extinct,  has  records  preserved  from  the  year  1701,  and  never  joined  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England.     {Kalendar  of  MSS.^  No.  27.) 

From  the  year  1600  (June  8),  when  a  non-operative^  or  Speculative  Free- 
mason was  present  as  a  member,  and  attested  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  by 
his  mark  (as  the  operatives),  the  records  are  so  voluminous  and  important 
of  the  "  Lodge  of  Edinburgh  "  (Mary's  Chapel),  and  of  other  old  Ateliers  in 
Scotland,  that  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  a  brief  selection  can  be  made  with 
any  satisfaction,  the  wealth  of  minutes  being  quite  embarrassing.  Brother 
D.  Murray  Lyon's  great  work,  and  numerous  volumes  besides  by  other  breth- 
ren,—  especially  the  Transactions  of  the  "  Quatuor  Coronati  "  Lodge,  London, 
— are  brimful  of  invaluable  and  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  Fraternity,  extending 
back  nearly  three  centuries. 

The  Lodge  of  Edinburgh,  No.  1,  was  regulated  in  part  by  the  statutes  of 
1598,  promulgated  by  William  Sihaw,  "  Principal  Warden  anti  Chitf  Master 
of  Masons  "  to  King  Jan\cs  VI.  of  Scotland,  who  succeeded  Sir  Robert  Drum- 
mond  as  Master  of  Works,  in  1583,  and  died  in  1602.  There  are  twenty-two 
Items  "or  clauses,  and,  being  given  in  full  by  Brother  Lyon,  187 1,  and 
Constitutions"  (Irand  Lodge  of  1S48,  mention  now  need  only  be  made  of 
one  or  two  of  the  more  remarkable. 

The  rules  are  based  on  the  •'  ( )ld  Charges,"  but  altered  to  suit  that  period. 
They  were  for  all  Scotland,  and  received  the  consent  of  the  **  Maisteris  efter 
specifeit."  Apprentices  were  to  serve  seven  years  at  the  least,  and  their  being 
"  maid  flillows  in  Craft  "  was  d< -pendenl  on  jussing  an  examination  as  to  their 
operative  skill,  and  Masters  were  <  lealeil  in  like  n\anner,  s;ive  as  to  honorary 
members.     It  was  enacted  : 

"That  na  mai»trr  or  fallow  (»f  null  Im*  tc^nitiill  not  «t<tiniiiii  w'om  ihr  names  of  sex  maisteris 
and  tvsa  enterit  prcntm^is.  tl»c  vsanU  nr  «•!  ilial  lu«l«f  ImIh^  mw  \A  ihc  muI  ^cx,  and  that  the  day  of 

1  Joiin  lUiawi  II,  1 .««!  ,  III  Atii  hlltlrt  K, 
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th«  retSATyng  of  the  said  follow  of  craft  or  maister  be  orde>'lie  buikit  and  his  name  and  mark  insert 
in  the  said  buik  w*  the  names  of  his  sex  admitteris  and  enterit  prenteissis,  and  the  names  of  the 
tntcodaris  that  salbe  chosin.** 

An  "  assay  and  sufficient  tryall  of  skill  "  was  a  sine  qua  non  of  promotion  ; 
jtist  as  in  modem  days,  the  examinations  in  open  lodge,  preparatory  to  a  higher 
degree  being  conferred,  are  obligatory,  and  are  the  counterparts  of  the  opera- 
tive essays  of  by-gone  days.  The  Masters  were  "  swome  be  thair  grit  aith  " 
\£reat  oath'\  to  truly  respect  the  statutes  which  were  officially  issued. 

From  1600  to  1634,  the  records  of  No.  i  are  silent  as  to  the  admission  of 
speculatives,  but  contain  entries  of  apprentices,  and  admissions  of  Fellow  Crafts 
by  the  "  friemen  and  burgesses  "  of  the  lodge. 

.Apprentices  were  members,  and  exercised  their  privileges  as  such,  just  as 
the  (draftsmen  and  Masters  ;  and  even  attested  the  elections  of  members,  being 
present  in  lodge,  and  thus  consenting  to  and  acknowledging  the  receptions  of 
Craftsmen  and  Masters.  This  proves  that  the  passing  to  superior  grades  could 
not  have  required  any  esoteric  ceremonies  that  apprentices  were  ineligible  to 
m-itness. 

Special  care  n-as  exercised  in  registering  the  names  of  the  proposers  or 
"  admitters,"  and  of  the  "  intendaris  "  or  instructors.  An  officer  called  **  F^ldest 
Entered  Prentice,"  even  officiate<l  at  the  passing  of  Fellow  Crafts.  The  Dea- 
con of  the  lodge  was  President  (called  **  Preses"  in  1710),  and  the  Warden 
was  Treasurer ;  but  the  officers  were  not  uniform  in  lodges,  as  in  some  the 
Master  is  mentioned  from  1670. 

On  July  3,  1634,  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Alexander  was  "admitit  folowe 
off  the  Craft,**  and  also  Sir  Alexander  Strachan.  On  December  27,  1636,  an 
apprentice  was  duly  made,  "  nith  the  heall  consent  of  the  heall  masters,  frie 
roesones  of  Ednr  ** ;  there  being  but  this  one  lodge  in  the  city  at  that  time. 

Lord  Alexaniler,  Viscount  Canada ^  so  Brother  Lyon  tells  us,  **  was  a  young 
man  of  great  expectations ;  but  he  dissipated  a  fortune,  and  endured  great 
personal  hardships,  in  establishing  a  colony  on  the  River  St,  Aa7vrence.'*  He 
and  his  brother,  admitted  on  the  same  day  (July  3,  1634),  were  sons  of  the 
first  Karl  of  Stirling ;  Sir  .Anthony  .Alexander  l)eing  Master  of  Work  to  King 
Charles  L,  and  so  note<i  in  the  minutes.  Another  brother,  Henrie  .Alexander, 
was  **admittet  anc  falowe  **  on  Febniary  16,  1638,  and  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  Cieneral  Wartlen  and  Master  of  Work.  He  became  third  Earl  of  Stirling  in 
1640,  and  died  ten  years  later. 

(General  Hamilton  was  initiated  on  May  20,  1640,  as  "  fellow  and  M'-  off 
the  forsed  Craft,**  and  Dr.  William  Maxwell  was  received  July  27.  1647.  \ 
remarkable  entr>'  of  NLirrh  2,  1653,  calls  for  mention,  as  it  concerns  the 
election  of  a  "Joining  member.** 

••  The  qlk  day,  in  presence  of  Johne  Milln  deacon,  Quentcin  Thomsone,  wardeine.  and  remnant 
brrthrrne  of  mai*4»ncs  of  the  Ixnlgo  of  Kdnr..  comj>circil  J.ime*  Neilsone,  maister  Sk^aittcr  to  his 
nuijestie.  being  entered  and  past  in  the  Lodge  of  Linlitligow,  the  said  James  Ncilsonc  humbtie 
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desyring  to  be  receiued  in  to  be  a  member  of  our  Lodg  off  Edn.,  which  desire  the  whoU  companie 
did  grant  and  received  him  as  brother  and  fellow  of  our  companie ;  in  witness  qrof  we  the  whoU 
freemen  have  set  our  hands  or  marks." 

Doubtless  this  application  was  to  enable  Brother  Neilsone  to  work  for  his 
living  in  the  city,  fortified  with  the  good  will  and  fellowship  of  the  lodge. 

Sir  Patrick  Hume,  Bart.,  "  was  admited  in  as  fellow  of  craft  (and  Master) 
of  this  lodg,"  on  December  27,  1667 ;  and,  three  years  later,  the  Right  Hon- 
orable William  Morray  [Murray],  Justice  Depute  of  Scotland,  Walter  Pringle, 
Advocate,  and  Sir  John  Harper  were  admitted  "  Brothers  and  fellow  crafts." 

The  Scottish  army,  having  defeated  the  Royalists  at  Newburn,  in  1640, 
advanced  and  took  possession  of  Newcastle  (England),  where  it  remained 
for  some  months,  during  the  deliberations  of  the  Commissioners.  In  the 
army  were  several  members  of  this  Lodge  of  Edinburgh,  who,  on  May  20, 
1 64 1,  convened  an  emergency  meeting  and  admitted  or  initiated  General 
Quartermaster  Robert  Moray  [Murray].  On  returning  to  the  city  some  time 
aftenvard,  the  extraordinary  circumstance  was  duly  reported,  and  as  duly 
entered  on  the  records,  being  attested  by  General  Hamilton  aforesaid,  James 
Hamilton,  and  "  Johne  Mylnn." 

The  John  Mylne  thus  noted  represented  a  family  of  Craftsmen  whose  con- 
nection with  this  lodge  extended  over  two  hundred  years.  The  third  John 
Mylne  (of  Masonic  fame),  came  to  Edinburgh  in  1616,  and  belonged  to  the 
lodge.  He  was  Master  Mason  to  Charles  I.,  and  resigned  that  office  in  favor 
of  his  eldest  son,  John,  who  was  "  made  a  Fellow  craft "  in  the  lodge  in  Octo- 
ber, 1633,  and  was  with  the  Scottish  army  1 640-1641.  He  was  Deacon  of  the 
lodge,  and  Warden  in  1636,  and  frequently  reelected  to  the  former  office. 

His  brother  Alexander  was  "  passed  fellow  craft "  in  1635,  ^^^  ^^s  nephew, 
Robert,  was  "  entered  prentice  "  to  him  December  27,  1653,  and  passed  as 
a  Fellow  Craft  on  September  23,  1660. 

Robert's  eldest  son,  William ^  was  a  member  from  December  27,  1681, 
**  passed  "  in  1685,  and  died  in  i  7 28.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas,  was  admitted 
an  apprentice  December  27,  1721,  and  was  "crafted"  in  1729,  being  the 
Master  of  No.  i.  on  the  formation  of  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  in  1736. 
IVillnim  Mylne,  second  son  of  this  brother,  was  '*  receaved  and  entred  appren- 
tice in  the  ordinary  forme"  on  I)ecember  27,  1750,  and  was  "passed  and 
raised  operative  master,"  after  exhibiting  his  due  qualifications,  on  December 
20,  1758.     He  died  in  1700. 

Thomas,  his  brother  and  eldest  son  to  the  Thomas  Mylne  before  noted, 
became  an  "apprentice  as  honorary  mendH*r»"  on  Januar>*  14,  i  754.  He  died 
in  1811,  and  was  burieti  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  haviu>»  been  its  sur\'eyor  for 
some  fifty  years.  Thus  terminated  that  l*an\ily's  connection  with  this  vener- 
able  lodge,  whi(  h  hati  e\tcn«lc«|  through  live  ^cncrativu\s.  beginning  early  in 
the  seventeenth  i^ntniy  thron^ih  the  ic|»n«srntative  ot'  the  fh:*d  generation  of 
that  famous  family,  \\lu>He  diNtin};uiHhcd  Masonic  varcci  is  recited  in  the  Perth 
charier  of  .\.i».  1058, 
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In  1688  a  schism  occurred  in  No.  i,  by  a  number  of  members  starting  a 
separate  lodge  for  themselves  in  the  "  Canongate  and  Leith,"  by  which  name 
it  has  since  been  known,  and  is  now  No.  5  on  the  Scottish  Roll.  The 
"  Mother  "  was  most  indignant  at  such  conduct,  and  tried  every  means  in  her 
power  to  thwart  the  movement,  but  in  vain. 

Another  swarm,  but  involving  much  more  serious  consequences,  occurred 
in  1709,  and  was  still  more  objectionable  to  No.  i,  because  the  seceders, 
generally,  were  not  Masters,  but  ^^  Journey  men, ^^  This  peculiarity  led  to  the 
second  offshoot  being  so  named,  now  well  known  by  that  title,  as  No.  8  on 
the  Register.  Two  of  its  members  were  imprisoned  (who  had  been  admitted 
as  apprentices  in  1694),  and  all  that  ofhcialism  could  do  to  cnish  the  recalci- 
trants was  cruelly  employed,  but  utterly  failed.  Arbitration  eventually  led  to 
a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  on  January  8,  1715,  the  "Decreet  Arbitral" 
was  made  known  and  certified.  By  this  award  the  Journeymen  were  empow- 
ered **  to  meet  together  by  themselves  as  a  society  for  giving  the  Mason^s 
word ";  and  thus  was  forever  broken  down  the  monoply  of  the  "  Incorpora- 
tion of  Wrights  and  Masons  "  of  Edinburgh,  of  a.d.  1475,  o"gin,  whose 
Master  Masons  had  so  long  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  thus  admit  Appren- 
tices, pass  Fellow  Crafts,  and  elect  Masters  in  the  ancient  Lx>dge  of  that  city. 

^  Mother  Lod^  Kilwinning,  9o.  0,"  is  universally  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  Masonic  world.  Unfortunately  its  earliest  records  are  lost, 
and  have  been  so  for  many  years,  the  oldest  preserved  ranging  from  Decem- 
ber 20,  1642,  to  December  5,  1758.  Its  meetings  were  held  in  Kilwinning, 
Scotland,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lodge  extending  even  so  far  as  Giasgou*,  in 
the  year  1599.      (Kaiendar  0/ MSS.^  No.  14.) 

Schawls  Supplementary  Code  of  1599  (only  discovered  in  quite  recent 
tiroes),  refers  to  three  **  heid  Ludges  "  in  Scotland.  "  the  frst  and  principal  " 
being  that  of  Edinburgh^  the  second  Kihoinning,  and  the  third  Stirling;  so 
that  notwithstanding  the  present  position  of  "  Mother  Lodge  Kilwinning  "  as 
head  of  the  Scottish  Roll  as  No.  o,  some  three  hundred  years  ago.  it  was  the 
second  as  respects  seniority,  according  to  the  decision  of  Schaw.  Moreover, 
his  official  award  is  declared  to  have  been  based  on  evidence  "  notourlie 
manifest  in  our  aw  Id  antient  writers  ^ 

The  Earl  of  Cassilis  was  Master  of  the  Ixxlge  of  Kilwinning  in  x^io,  though 
only  an  apprentice^  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Alexander  Cunninghame.  After 
him,  the  Earl  of  Eglintoune  occupied  the  Chair,  but  was  simply  an  apprentice^ 
and.  in  1678,  Ix>rd  William  Cochrane  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald),  was  a 
Warden.  No  surprise  need  be  felt  at  apprentices  being  thus  raised  to  the 
highest  position  in  the  lodge,  seeing  that  meml>ers  of  the  first  grade  had  to 
be  present  at  the  passing  or  making  of  Craftsmen  and  Masters,  a  nile  also 
enforced  and  minuted  in  this  loilge  Deceml>er  20,  1643,  when  the  brethren 
assembled  "  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  (Uclling  house  of  Hugh  Smithe." 
This  roost  significant  fact  appears  to  me  to  be  a  permanent  barrier  against  the 
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notion  that  there  were  separate  and  independent  Masonic  degrees  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  there  were,  say,  from  a.d.  171 7.  Three  grades  or 
classes  are  clearly  exhibited,  just  as  with  other  trades,  then  and  now,  but  not 
esoteric  degrees  at  the  reception  of  Craftsmen  (or  Journeymen),  and  Masters, 
as  some  excellent  authorities  confidently  claim. 

The  phraseology  of  the  records  of  each  lodge  is  peculiar  to  itself,  though 
having  much  in  common.  Lodge  No.  o,  for  example,  December  19,  1646, 
minute,  states  that  certain  Masons  were  accepted  as  "  fellow-brethren  to  ye 
said  tred  quha  bes  sworne  to  ye  standart  of  the  said  ludge  ad  vitam^  The 
Warden  is  mentioned  first  on  the  list  of  officers  present,  and  the  Deacon 
next,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  records  of  No.  i.  Great  care  was 
exercised  in  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  even  the  Clerk,  in  1643,  ^^^k  his 
"  oath  of  office,"  and  others  were  obligated  in  like  manner. 

The  popularity  of  this  organization,  designated  "The  Ancient  Lodge  of 
Scotland,"  in  1643,  has  been  wide-spread  and  continuous,  consequent  mainly 
upon  its  granting  so  many  charters  for  subordinates.  Its  earliest  child,  still 
vigorous  and  healthy,  is  the  "  Canongate  Kilwinning,"  No.  2,  which  originated 
from  the  permission  given  by  the  venerable  parent,  December  20,  1677,  for 
certain  of  its  meml)crs,  resident  in  Edinburgh,  "To  enter  receave  and  pase  any 
qualified  persons  that  they  think  fitt  in  name  and  behalf  of  the  Ludge  of 
Kilwinning." 

According  to  custom,  the  pendicles  of  this  old  lodge  in  Ayrshire,  generally 
added  the  name  "  Kilwinning  "  to  their  designations  or  titles,  and  hence  the 
description  "  St.  John's  Kilwinning,"  which  lodge  was  started  by  the  same 
authority  in  1^)78,  and  is  now  No.  6,  "Old  Kilwinning  ^i.  ]o\\vi"  Imrrtiess. 
The  Hon.  William  Mt  Intosh  was  the  first  Master,  and  the  lodge,  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1737,  received  a  warrant  of  confirmation  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
S<'t)lland,  in  whirh  it  is  asserted  (ns/'trtiNi^  Mtis/rr  Masons) ,  without  any  evi- 
dence whatever^  thai  the  uumuIuts  iVinn  !()7S  **  ret  eived  and  entered  apprentices, 
past  Fellow  ( 'raits,  an«l  tai\ed  Afitsfrr  J/i/>(»//c.'*  The  petition  of  1737  is 
extant,  as  agreed  to  by  the  lotlge,  and,  I  neoil  scarcely  state,  no  such  prepos- 
terous claim  was  niade  bv  the  brrthren  at  that  time,  or  since,  for  there  was 
in  167S,  no  Third  dt^fcr.  In  1737  there  were  some  fit'ty  members,  mostly 
Specutittire^  so  we  are  infornuHl  by  Ihothcr  Alexander  Ri>ss,  in  1S77. 

Hrother  RolnTt  Wylie  gives  a  list  ol  the  i  harters  he  has  been  able  to  trace 
(ami  copies  there()f  as  far  as  possiblcK  in  his  ••  llisti^rv  o(  Mother  Kilwinning 
lA>dge,"  st>me  thirtv  five  in  nuiubci,  without  exhaustmj;  the  roll,  —  down  to 
1807  (for  during  a  portion  ol'  its  i  aiccr  n\v  estecuunl  Scottish  **  Mother " 
acted  as  a  Grand  l.tnlge,  and  lisal  to  that  at  I  dnduu^lo,  iiu  Uulinu  T.if'\2han' 
nock  KilwMuning  Lodge,  /Vrv/w/ii  ( \.i».  WS'"^^*  »^^^*^  t\!,'»:r:.:'i  Kilwinning 
Lodge  (A.o.  1775).  Virginia.  Amerua  ;  as  aUo,  the  "  Ih^h  Knights  Templars" 
I^ulge.  Dublin.  a.i>.  i77t).* 

J  Colonel  Moorc't  rcmaiki  ak  to  \\\\%  ln^h  K»au»'  0*»^  »»»**"  W  II  »,  %lu»uM  W  vusvtu  n  note  J. 
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Otlmr  Old  Lodges  in  BeoiUnd,  all  of  /r^-Grand  Lodge  origin,  that  ought 
to  be  noted  are  :  — 

(a)  No.  3,  "Scone  and  Perth^*  (its  oldest  preserved  document  being  of 
date  December  24, 1658,  subscribed  to  by  the  "  Maisters,  Friemcn  and  Fellow 
Crafts  off  Perth, "  the  lodge  being  the  "  prin''  [principal]  within  the  Shyre"). 

(b)  No.  3  bis,  St.  John\s,  Glasgow  (which  is  noted  in  the  Incorporation 
Records  so  early  as  1613,  but  did  not  join  the  Grand  Lodge  until  1849-1850), 
the  lodge  possibly  being  active  in  1551  when  no  Craftsman  was  allowed  to 
work  in  that  city  unless  entered  as  a  Burgess  and  Freeman^  and  membership 
of  the  lodge  was  conditional  on  entering  the  Incor]>oration,  its  exclusively 
()l>erative  character  remaining  intact  until  some  fifty  years  ago. 

(r)  No.  9,  Dunblane,  is  credited  with  having  originated  in  1696,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scottish  Register,  but  it  certainly  existed  prior  to  that  year,  though 
that  is  the  date  of  its  oldest  minute  presen'ed.  It  was  chiefly  Speculative 
frum  the  first.  Viscount  Strathalane  was  the  Master  in  1696,  Alexander 
Drummond,  Ksq.,  was  Warden;  an  "  Eldest  Fellow  Craft,"  Clerk,  Treasurer, 
and  an  "  Officer  "  were  also  elected, 

(d)  Some  lodges  lower  down  on  the  Scottish  Roll  go  much  farther  back 
than  No.  9  ;  e^,^  Haddington  ("St.  John's  Kilwinning"),  No.  57,  dating  from 
1599,  but  the  evidence  for  that  claim  is  not  apparent,  the  oldest  MS.  extant 
being  of  the  year  1682,  and  another  is  of  1697,  both  referring  to  the  lodge  of 
that  toHH. 

(e)  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  most  ancient,  with  no  lack  of  docu- 
roentar>'  testimony  in  its  favor,  is  the  old  lodge  at  Aberdeen,  No.  34,  with 
its  "  Mark  Book"  of  a.d.  1670,  and  a  profusion  of  actual  minutes  and  records 
from  that  year.  Its  comparatively  low  position  on  the  register  says  more  for 
the  unselfish  spirit  of  its  meml>crs,  last  century,  than  for  the  justice  of  the 
authorities  in  settling  the  numeration. 

Out  of  forty-nine  members,  whose  names  are  enrolled  in  the  "Mark  Book." 
only  eight  are  kno^ni  to  have  been  Operative  Masons,  and  for  certain,  the 
great  majority  were  Speculative  Freemasons.  Four  noblemen  and  several 
clergy-men  and  other  gentlemen  were  members.  Harrie  Klphingston,  "Tutor," 
and  a  "Collector  of  the  King's  Customs,"  was  the  Master  when  these  extraor- 
dinar)'  reconls  were  begun,  and,  save  as  to  two,  all  have  their  marks 
regularly  registered}  The  "names  of  the  successors"  are  also  duly  noted, 
and  a  list  of  the  ^^  Entered  Prenteises}*  with  their  marks,  is  also  inserted, 
dating  from  1670.  ITie  Earl  of  Errol,  one  of  the  membtrs,  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  1674.  The  three  classes  of  Apprentices,  Fellow  Crafts  and 
Master  Masons  were  recogni/ed,  the  statutes  of  I)eceml>er  27,  1670.  being 
compiled  on  the  customar>*  lines,  only  that  the  Coile  is  more  than  usually 
comprehensive  and  interesting.  Provision  was  maile  for  "  Gentlemen  Meas- 
sons,'*  as  well  as  "  Handie  Craftes  prenteises "  being  initiated,  in  these  old 

1  ytd4  plates  of  Marks  from  old  lodge  rrgtsten.  etc. 
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rules,  and  special  care  for  the  due  communication  of  the  "  Mason- word." 
^^  Fees  of  Honour ^^^  on  the  assumption  of  office,  were  also  payable  in  some  of 
the  old  lodges. 

(/)  "Peebles  Kilwinning,"  No.  24,  seems  to  have  started  on  October  18, 
1 716,  by  its  own  act  and  deed y  for  who  was  to  say  nay  ?  The  minute  of  the 
event  begins  with  the  declaration  that,  in  consequence  of  the  great  loss  "  the 
honorable  company  of  Masons  .  .  .  have  hitherto  sustained  by  the  want  of  a 
lodge,  and  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  brethren  in  this  burgh,  did  this 
day  erect  a  lodge  among  themselves,^^  A  Deacon,  Warden,  and  other  officers 
were  then  elected,  and,  on  December  27,  "  after  frayer,'  the  several  members 
present  were  duly  examined.  It  was  Speculative  as  well  as  Operative  in  its 
constitution. 

{g)  *^ Dumfries  Kilwinning,"  No.  53,  though  only  dated  1750,  in  the 
Official  Register,  possesses  records  back  to  1687,  and  was  not,  even  then, 
wholly  Operative.  Different  fees  were  payable  by  mechanics,  and  by  "  no 
mechanicks"  on  initiation,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  noteworthy  title  occurs  in  an  ^^  Indenture  betwix  Dunde  and  its  Masoun,* 
of  the  year  1536,  which  is  the  earliest  known  instance  of  a  Scottish  lodge 
being  named  after  a  Saint,  viz. :  "  Our  I^dy  [/>.,  St.  Mary's]  Loge  of  Dunde." 
The  document  is  exceedingly  curious  and  valuable,  as  illustrating  the  "  aid  vss 
of  our  luge,"  and  another  of  March  1 1, 1659,  is  of  still  more  interest,  as  it  con- 
tains the  rules  then  agreed  to  by  the  "  Frie-Masters  "  (with  the  concurrence 
of  the  town  authorities),  which  are  mostly  in  accordance  with  the  older  laws  of 
the  Craft,  and  framed  with  due  regard  to  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of  Freemen. 

(K)  Other  old  lodges  might  be  enumerated  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
such  as  Atcheson-Haven^  with  its  valuable  MS.  of  a.d.  1666.  {Kalendar  of 
AfSS,,  No.  15.) 

(1)  Banjfy  with  many  important  minutes  of  early  last  century. 

(y)  Brechin,  with  rules  and  records  from  1 7 14.  (No.  6  enacts  that  men  not 
freemen^  who  desire  to  work  in  the  lodge,  shall  pay  a  fee ;  No.  8  arranges  for 
"Joining  members  "  ;  No.  9,  Marks  to  be  registered  ;  and  "  Frie-Masters  "  are 
noted  as  well  as  free  apprentices.)  These  all  (though  of  a  most  interesting 
character),  must  be  passed  over,  but  the  following  should  be  briefly  described, 
because  of  their  relevancy  to  the  subject  under  consideration  :  — 

{k)  The  Lodge  of  Kelso,  No.  58,  was  resuscitated  in  1878,  after  many 
years  of  dormancy.  When  it  was  originally  formed  cannot  now  be  decided, 
but  the  earliest  preserved  minutes  begin  December  27,  1701,  when  "the  Hon- 
orable Lodge  assembled  under  the  protection  of  Saint  John."  The  Master,  in 
1 702,  was  George  Faa,  his  death  as  such  being  then  noted,  who  was  succeeded 
by  "  Sir  John  Pringall,"  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Sir  Norman  Pringle,  Bart., 
who  is  a  Past  Master  of  No.  92,  London. 

Brother  Vernon's  History  contains  many  gems  well  worth  reproduction 
herein,  if  feasible,  but  not  being  practicable,  I  can  only  hope  they  will  be  care- 
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fully  studied  when  opportunities  arise.  This  lodge,  Speculative  as  well  as 
Operative  from  the  year  1 701,  continued  its  eventful  career  down  to  some 
fifty  years  since,  when  it  fell  through  for  some  time.  The  members  obtained 
a  charter  from  the  (>rand  Ixxlge  of  Scotland  in  1754,  in  which  year  (June  18), 
it  was  discovered  "  That  this  lodge  had  attained  only  to  the  two  degrees  of 
Apprentice  and  Fellow  Craft,  and  know  nothing  of  the  Master's  party  This 
defect  was  there  and  then  remedied  by  the  formation  of  a  Master's  lodge, 
but  it  is  curious  to  note  the  fact 

(/)  The  ancient  lodges  at  Melrose  and  Haughfoot  are  the  last  of  the  Scot- 
tish series  to  be  referred  to  now,  the  preserved  records  of  the  former  dating 
from  January  ij^  1670/  The  members  have  remained  independent  of  the 
(irand  Ix>dge  of  Scotland  down  to  this  year,  but  arrangements  are  in  progress 
for  its  union  with  that  body  as  No.  i  bisy  being  the  third  in  reality,  as  it 
will  be  preceded  by  No.  o,  and  No.  i,  already  described.  This  happy 
event  was  consummated  February  25th,  of  this  year  (1891),  the  Grand  Lodge 
and  the  lodge  being  agreed. 

In  none  of  the  records  are  there  to  be  found  any  references  to  three 
degrees,  until  very  recent  times,  the  only  secret  ceremony  being  at  the  initia- 
tion. The  lodge  was  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  Operative,  and  its  records  are 
mainly  taken  up  with  the  entering  of  Apprentices,  and  *'  Receiving  Free  to  the 
Tread''  all  eligible  members  ac(*ej)led  by  the  brethren. 

(m)  The  lodge  at  Haughfoot  described  by  the  I*rovincial  Grand  Secretary 
(Brother  R.  Sanderson),  though  not  of  the  age  of  some  of  the  previous 
lo<lges,  possesses  records  from  1702,  the  first  of  which,  at  page  11  of 
Det^emlxrr  22,  1702,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  reads  exactly  as 
follows,  so  Brother  Sanderson  certifies  to  me  :  — 

"CX  entric  as  the  apprentice  did  leaving  out  (the  Common  judge).  Then  ihey  whisper  the 
word  a»  before,  and  the  Master  Mason  grips  his  hand  after  the  ordinary  way." 

I  fail  to  find  in  this  excerpt  any  proof  that  two  or  more  degrees  were 
worked  at  that  time  ;  and  if  the  minute  refers  to  the  reception  or  "  passing  " 
of  a  Fellow  Craft,  or  Master  (then  simply  official  or  complimentary  positions), 
assureilly  .Apprentices  might  have  been  and  possibly  were  present,  for  the 
"  cntrie "  was  not  different  to  what  theirs  had  been,  the  ivord  being  "  as 
before^'  and  the^rr^  was  in  the  **  ordinary  way.** 

On  the  same  day  Sir  James  Scott  and  ^\'t  others  were  "  orderly  admitted 
.Apprentices  and  Fellow  Craft,"  in  what  was  termed  **  the  said  Society  of 
.Ma^ms  and  Fellow  Craft."  No  references  occur  to  two  or  more  degrees  in 
any  of  the  old  records. 

Kn<;i^ni>  is  far  behind  Scotl-WD  as  respects  minutes  of  old  lo<lges,  and 
Ikii^M)  possesses  none  before  the  last  century,  but  the  former  countr>'  is 
vcr>'  rich  in  its  collection  of  the  **  Old  Charges." 

Of  actual  lodges  in  South  Hrilain,  we  have  to  come  down  to  1701  (save  the 
one  already  noted  at  Newcastle  of  the  former  cenlur)),  before  we  meet  with 
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any  minute-books.  We  are  not,  however,  without  information  concerning 
English  lodge  meetings  so  far  back  as  1646.  Elias  K^vaoX^  ^^  was  made  a 
Freemason  at  Warrington^  in  Lancashire^  with  Coll,  Henry  Mainwaring,  of 
Karnichaniy  in  Cheshire^''  as  he  states  in  his  Diary  (on  October  16,  1646), 
which  was  printed  and  published  in  171 7,  and  again  in  1774. 

Brother  W.  H.  Rylands  declares  that,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  judge,  "  there 
is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  that  there  was  a  single  Operative  Mason  present," 
and,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  entry,  that  able  writer  considers  "  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  seems  to  point  quite  in  the  opposite  direction, ^^  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  "  Sloane  MS.  No.  3848  "  (which  is  a  copy  of  the  "  Old 
Charges"),  bears  the  same  date  as  this  meeting,  and  it  is  just  possible  was 
used  on  that  occasion.     {Kalendar  of  MSS.,  No.  10.) 

On  March  10,  1682,  Ashmole  received  "a  Sumons  to  app'  at  a  Lodge  to 
be  held  the  next  day,  at  Masons*  Hall,  London."  This  noted  antiquary  duly 
attended  and  witnessed  the  admission  "  into  the  Fellowship  of  Free  Masons  " 
of  Sir  William  Wilson,  Knt.,  and  five  other  gentlemen.  He  was  the  "  Senior 
Fellow  among  them,"  and  they  all  "  dyned  at  the  charge  of  the  new-accepted 
Masons."  These  are  the  only  entries  relating  to  the  Craft  in  this  gossipy 
Journal^  but  they  are  of  great  value  and  interest,  as  will  be  seen. 

In  the  "  Harleian  MS.,  No.  2054,"  which  contains  another  copy  of  the 
"Old  Charges"  (at  pp.  33-34),  is  an  extraordinary  lodge  entry  (apparently) 
of  1650  circa ^  beginning  with  "  William  Wade  a/  give  for  to  be  a  free  mason ^^ 
and  likewise,  what  is  evidently  a  reproduction  of  the  oath  used  at  that  period, 
to  keep  secret  "the  words  and  signes  of  a  free  mason."   (No.  9,  in  Kalendar,) 

Over  a  score  of  names  are  noted  on  one  of  these  folios,  and  according  to 
Brother  Ryland's  researches  (confirmed  by  my  own),  it  seems  certain  that 
very  few  of  them  were  connected  with  the  Craft  as  operatives,  if  any. 

The  papers  on  this  subject  (a.d.  1882),  by  the  brother  just  mentioned,  are 
of  his  best  work  in  behalf  of  historical  Freemasonry,  and  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Randle  Holme  (the  third),  was  the  author  of  the  "Academie  of  Armory," 
1688,  and  as  a  Herald,  Deputy  to  Garter  King  of  Arms  for  Chester,  etc.  His 
name  is  one  of  the  twenty-six  noted  in  this  unique  MS.;  and  he  (Brother 
Rylands  points  out  for  the  first  time),  in  the  work  aforesaid,  speaks  of  the 
antiquity  of  "  the  Fellowship  of  the  Masons,"  and  acknowledged  his  member- 
ship of  the  Society  so  late  as  1688.  The  references  are  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  now,  but  they  are  all  of  a  most  important  character. 

Although  Bacon  (I>ord  Verulam),  died  in  1626,  and  Ashmole  was  not 
initiated  until  twenty  years  later,  it  has  long  been  a  favorite  notion  with  many 
that  to  the  " Rosicrucians "  of  16 14,  etc.,  and  Bacon's  "New  Atlantis,"  the 
Freemasons  are  mainly  indebted  for  many  portions  of  their  modern  rituals. 
There  is  certainly  much  more  to  be  said  in  support  of  this  view  than  in  regard 
to  any  connection  with  the  Knij^hts  Templars  down  to  the  early  part  of  last 
century.    The  latter  fancy  is  really  not  worth  consideration  ;  but  two  works  by 
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Mr.  W.  F.  C.  Wigston,  published  recently,  on  "  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  and  the 
Rosicrucians,"  etc.,  and  "  Francis  Hacon,  Poet,  Prophet,  and  Philosopher," 
contain  a  mass  of  facts  and  arguments,  all  tending  in  the  direction  of  Rosi- 
crucian  and  Baconian  ideas  influencing  the  Masonic  Revivalists  of  171 7.  The 
inquiry  is  not  one  that  can  be  settled  ofl'-hand,  or  in  the  limits  of  a  few  pages ; 
but  it  strikes  me  that  there  is  still  light  to  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  modern 
Masonic  degrees,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence  accumulated  by  such 
diligent  investigators  as  Mr.  Wigston  and  others,  whose  labors  surely  need  not 
be  discredited  simply  because  of  the  Shakespearian  controversy  in  relation  to 
Francis  Bacon,  about  which  there  is,  naturally,  a  difference  of  opinion. 

On  this  point  I  have  ventured  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  **  Nov  Atlantis 
seems  to  be,  and  probably  is,  the  key  to  the  modern  rituals  of  Freemasonry." 
There  for  the  present  the  cjuestion  must  be  left,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  con- 
cerned.    It  opens  up  a  very  suggestive  field  of  inquiry. 

To  whom  we  owe  modem  Freemasonry  of  "  three  degrees  "  and  their  addi- 
tions, such  as  the  Royal  Arch,  we  know  not.  I  am  inclined  to  credit  I)rs. 
I)esaguliers  and  Anderson  with  the  honor  of  the  first  trio,  but  Brother  Gould 
is  not,  and  certainly  evidence  is  lacking  as  to  the  point. 

The  transiictions  at  the  inauguration  of  the  premier  Orand  Lodge  of  the 
world,  at  London,  in  1717,  were  not,  unfortunately,  duly  recorded  at  the  time, 
and  hence  the  "Book  of  Constitutions,"  a.d.  1723,  and  the  earliest  minutes 
of  the  (irand  Dxlge  of  that  year,  with  An<lerson*s  account  of  the  meeting  in 
the  second  edition  of  1738,  are  practically  all  we  have  to  guide  us. 

"Four  Old  Lodges"  for  certain,  and/r<?^/M'  more^  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  eventful  gathering,  and  from  that  bo<iy,  so  formed,  has 
sprung,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  (Jrand  Ixxlge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  working  three  degrees,  in  the  universe.  When  these  loiiges  originated 
is  not  known,  but  some  of  them,  j)ossibly,  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
TTiere  were  several  other  old  lodges  working,  in  their  own  prescriptive  right, 
in  England  during  the  second  decade  of  hst  centur)',  though  they  took  no 
part  in  the  new  organization  at  first. 

Of  these,  one  in  particular  may  be  noted,  which  assembled  at  Alnwick 
from  an  early  date,  and  whose  preserved  rules  and  records  begin  1701- 
^703*  ^  g^^'C  ^  sketch  of  this  ancient  lodge  in  the  Freemason  (Ix)ndon), 
Januar>'  21,  187 1,  as  its  regulations  of  1701  are  of  considerable  value,  its  copy 
of  the  **  Old  C'harges  "  is  still  treasured,  and  its  minutes  were  kept  do\ni  to 
the  seventh  decade  of  last  century,  as  already  noted.     (No.  27,  in  Kaientfar.) 

The  Cirand  Ixxlge  was  also  petitioned  to  constitute  or  regularize  many 
lodges  in  Ixindon  and  in  the  country,  but  as  these  all  took  date  from  their 
recognition,  we  know  lamentably  little  of  their  previous  career.  The  one  at 
York,  like  its  fellow  at  Alnwick,  never  joined  the  new  body,  but  preferred 
indci>endence,  even  if  it  involved  isolation.  The  records  of  this  oM  lo<lgc 
exist  from  the  year  171 2,  but  a  roll  from  1705  was  noted  in  the  inventor)*  of 
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ijjg.  When  it  was  inaugurated  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  maybe  a 
descendant  of  the  lodge  which  we  know  was  active  at  York  Minster  in  *  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  York  brethren  started  a  "Grand  Lodge  of  al/  England,"  in  1725,  and 
kept  it  alive  for  some  twenty  years.  After  a  short  interval  it  was  revived,  in 
1 76 1,  and  continued  to  work  until  1792,  when  it  collapsed.  Prior  to  this 
date,  several  subordinates  were  chartered.  One,  possibly,  at  Scarborough,  of 
1705,  was  held  under  its  auspices,  and  much  work  was  done,  but  all  confined 
to  England.  The  serious  error  of  calling  the  "  Atholl "  brethren  of  America 
"  York  Masons,''  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  long  ceased  to  be  used  or  tolerated  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  was  formed  1 728-1 729  ;  but  there 
was  one  held  previously  at  Cork,  as  the  "  Grand  Lodge  for  Munster,"  cer- 
tainly as  early  as  1725.  The  Scottish  brethren  did  not  follow  the  example 
set  by  England  until  1 736,  and  then  managed  to  secure  Brother  William 
St.  Clair,  of  Roslin,  as  their  Grand  Master,  whose  ancestors  by  deeds  of 
A.D.  1600-1628  circa,  had  been  patrons  of  the  Craft  but  never  Grand  Masters, 
though  that  distinction  has  been  long  claimed  as  hereditary  in  that  Masonic 
family.     Brother  E.  Macbean  is  now  writing  as  to  these  points. 

From  this  Trio  of  Orand  Lodges,  situated  in  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland, 
have  spnmg  all  the  thousands  of  lodges,  wherever  distributed,  throughout 
the  "  wide,  wide  world."  Through  their  agency,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
"  Military  lodges  "  of  last  century,  the  Craft  has  been  planted  far  and  wide. 
Though  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  brethren  assembled  in  America,  and 
probably  elsewhere,  in  lodges,  prior  to  the  formation  of  either  of  these  Grand 
Lodges,  or  quite  apart  from  such  influence,  as  in  Philadelphia  in  1731,  or 
earlier,  and  in  New  Hampshire,  soon  afterward  (the  latter  apparently  having 
their  manuscript  copy  of  the  "Old  Charges"),  nothing  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered, to  my  knowledge,  which  connects  such  meetings  with  the  working  of 
the  historic  "  three  degrees"  of  last  century  origin,  and /^^jA Grand  Lodge  era. 
There  were,  however,  some  connecting  links  between  the  old  regime  and  the 
new,  to  enable  visitations  and  reciprocal  changes  of  membership  to  be 
indulged  in. 

Some  seven  years  after  the  premier  Grand  Lodge  was  launched,  authorities 
to  constitute  Ixxlges  were  issued  for  Hath  and  other  cities  and  towns,  and  a 
few,  later,  for  abroad  ;  especially  through  the  medium  of  Provincial  Grand 
Masters,  first  appointed  in  1725  circa,  as  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
year  1733.  On  this  most  interesting  topic,  as  respects  America,  I  dare  not 
dwell,  and  am  unable  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated 
Cowing  to  the  exigencies  of  printing),  by  doubtless  most  competent  Craftsmen, 
in  Divisions  V.  to  X. 

My  able  coadjutor.  Brother  John  Lane,  the  authority  on  all  such  matters, 
has,  in  Uiviiiion  IV.,  presented  an  excellent  summary  and  table  of  all  the 
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lodges  constituted  in  America,  by  either  the  regular  Cirand  I^ge  of  England 
(sometimts  known  as  the  "^ Moderns''),  or  the  rival  Orand  Lx)dge,  also  held 
in  London  (of  1751  origin,  and  frequently  but  absurdly  styled  ''Ancients'')^ 
from  1733  ^^  ^^  formation  of  the  Unite<l  Grand  Lodge,  in  December,  1813, 
and  from  that  period  down  to  the  year  1889.  The  Grand  Lodges  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  likewise  participated  in  the  honor  of  making  Freemasonry  known 
on  the  great  continent  of  America,  but  only  slightly  so  compared  with  either 
of  the  two  rival  Grand  Lodges  in  Kngland. 

The  cosmopolitan  basis  of  the  Society  thus  inaugurated  in  1717  does  not 
ap|>ear  to  have  wholly  satisfied  the  Brotherhood.  Initiation  and  membership, 
without  regard  to  creed,  co/or,  or  clime,  was  an  extraordinary  departure  from 
the  previous  Christian  foimdation  of  the  Society.  Kven  at  the  present  time 
some  Grand  lodges  select  all  their  members  from  professing  Christians  only 
(though  no  such  condition  was  laid  down  on  their  origin),  and  many  are  the 
differences  between  the  several  governing  bodies,  while  they  have  sufficient  in 
common  to  permit  of  reciprocal  visitation. 

I  am  very  much  of  the  opinion  of  Brother  K.  T.  Carson  (of  Cincinnati), 
that  to  the  dislike  of  the  unsectarian  character  of  the  Fraternity  from  1 7 1 7, 
is  due  the  origination  and  spread  of  Masonic  degrees  for  professing  Chris- 
tians only,  from  alx)ut  1735,  ^^  before.  The  Knights  Templars,  the  "  Royal 
Onlcr  of  Scotland,"  and  some  of  the  degrees  of  the  **  .Ancient  and  .Accepted 
Rite,"  owe  much  of  their  vitality  to  their  rituals  being  wholly  Ixised  on  the 
New  Testament,  and  thus  exclusively  Christian.  I  regret  my  inability,  from 
the  cause  previously  mentioned,  to  offer  at  this  time  any  opinion  on  Divisions 
XI I.  to  XV.,  but  the  names  of  the  writers  are  a  complete  guarantee  of  their 
excellence,  value,  and  reliability. 

The  comprehensive  **  History  of  the  Knights  Templars  and  the  Cnisades,** 
by  Bishop  Perr>',  will  Im?  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  many  thousands  of  brethren 
who  patronize  the  *•  additional  degrees,"  and  forms  a  most  attractive  feature 
of  Division  II.  His  deliverance  respecting  the  connection  exiNimg  l>etween 
the  mo<lem  and  ancient  Knights  Templars  shouM  be  carefully  studied  by 
those  who,  like  myself,  believe  it  is  impossible  to  bridge  over  the  "  Interred- 
mum  "  referred  to. 

Division  XATL,  by  my  lamented  friend.  Colonel  Mcleod  Moore  {/its  /«/y/ 
essay  and  his  fies/),\s  an  able  treatise  on  **  British  Templary,"  by  a  brother 
whose  knowledge  of  Chivalric  Masonry  wxs  un^ur|Xlssed  :  and,  with  the  |>re- 
ceding  division  by  Brother  Frederic  Speed,  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  tlie 
tens  of  thousands  of  Masonic  Knights  Templars  in  the  United  Stales  and 
<*anada,  where  that  degree  is  so  extremely  popular. 

So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  I  have  not  found  that  the  attention  paid 
to  these  ex/ra  degrees  has,  in  any  way,  diminished  the  intereNt  taken  in  the 
foundation-ceremonies  of  the  Cratt  :  but,  on  the  <  t)ntrary,  the  nu)sl  zealous 
in  the  one  cbss  is  generally  seen  to  be  the  most  devoted  in  the  other ;  thotigii 
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I  much  wish  the  number  of  degrees  was  lessened,  and  the  cost  of  the  special 
regalia  and  jewels  considerably  reduced  in  price.  How  far  it  has  been 
desirable  to  add  to  the  number  of  Masonic  degrees  (so-called)  of  late  years, 
opens  up  a  most  important  question,  and  one  about  which  some  of  us  hold 
very  strong  opinions.  The  Editor-in-Chief  has  thought  it  necessary  to  admit 
a  chapter  on  **The  Eastern  Star."  Assuredly  if  this  Order  is  admitted  it  is  in 
safe  hands  when  entrusted  to  Brother  Willis  D.  Engle ;  and  so  also  as  to  the 
article  on  "  The  Rosicrucian  Society,"  by  the  gifted  writer,  Brother  McCIena- 
chan,  which  is  found  in  rather  strange  company  (Division  XX.). 

The  "Cryptic  Degrees"  (Division  XIV.),  by  Dr.  E.  Grissom,  has  been 
perused  by  me  with  considerable  pleasure,  and  of  that  treatise,  as  with  the 
others,  generally,  I  can  affirm  without  hesitation  that  the  most  reliable  author- 
ities have  been  consulted,  the  result  being  the  presentation  of  able  digests, 
written  with  great  pains  and  scrupulous  fidelity,  relating  to  the  Fraternity  in 
one  form  or  other,  —  legendary,  ritualistic,  historic,  —  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
invaluable  to  the  American  Brotherhood  in  particular,  and  wherever  the  Society 
is  rightly  appreciated  and  duly  valued. 

Not  the  least  important  contributions  to  the  tout  ensemble^  are  Brother 
Stillson*s  preliminary  observations  to  many  of  the  Divisions,  which  should  be 
diligently  perused,  as  effective  introductions  and  aids  to  their  critical  study. 

Three  questions  naturally  fall  to  be  answered  by  inquirers  anxious  to  know 
somewhat  of  our  great  beneficent  Society,  i.  Whence  came  Freemasonr>' ? 
2.  What  is  it?  3.  What  is  it  doing?  This  splendid  volume  furnishes  replies 
to  the  first  and  second  of  these  queries,  but  the  third  must  be  lived  to  be 
effective. 

Theories  prevail,  more  or  less,  as  to  the  first  two,  but  in  relation  to  the  last 
of  the  trio,  right  or  wrong  conduct  is  involved ;  and  according  to  the  one  or 
the  other,  the  world  will  judge  as  to  what  Freemasonry  is,  and  care  much 
or  little  as  to  its  origin. 

If  the  votaries  of  the  Craft  seek  to  become  living,  loving,  and  loyal 
embodiments  of  the  humanly  perfect  Ideal  set  before  them,  and  each  indi- 
vidual member  acts  as  if  the  honor  of  the  Fraternity  was  specially  entrusted 
to  his  keeping,  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  Brotherhood  is  assured,  and 
wide-spread  and  popular  as  are  its  influence  and  philanthropic  work  of  to-day, 
we  are  as  yet  far  from  reaching  the  limits  of  this  organization,  either  as 
respects  numbers  or  usefulness. 
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Part    I. 

ANCIENT  MASONRY.  — THE  ANCIENT  MYSTERIES,  COGNATE 
ORDERS  OF  CHIVALRY,  AND  THE  <<  OLD  CHARGES  " 

OF  FREEMASONS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
The  Six  Theories  of  "The  Mysteries." 

I*kott-5>>oR  Flsher,  of  Yale  University,  says:  "The  subject  of  history  is 
man.  History  has  for  its  object  to  record  his  doings  and  experiences.  It 
m.iy  then  be  concisely  defined  as  a  narrative  of  past  events  in  which  men 
have  iH'cn  concerned.  .  .  .  History  has  been  called  *  the  biography  of  a 
society.'  Biography  has  to  do  with  the  career  of  an  individual.  History  is 
concemeil  with  the  successive  actions  and  fortunes  of  a  community ;  in  its 
broadest  extent,  wth  the  experiences  of  the  human  family.  It  is  only  when 
men  are  connected  by  the  soiial  bond,  and  remain  so  united  for  a  greater  or 
less  pf  riod,  that  there  is  room  for  histor)'." 

This  is  emphatically  true  of  Freemasonry,  defined  by  Brother  Rudolph 
Seydel  (quoted  by  Findel),  as  a  union  of  all  unions,  an  association  of  men, 
bound  together  in  their  struggles  to  attain  all  that  is  noble,  who  desire  only 
what  is  tnie  and  beautiful,  who  love  and  practise  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  — 
this  is  Freemasonr}',  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  human  confederacies. 
From  whence  came  this  unique  societ}*?  It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this 
m-ork  to  give  an  intelligent  reply  to  the  question ;  and  yet  the  way  is  beset 
with  difficulty,  because  the  truth  of  its  history,  the  stor>'  of  its  growth  to  the 
present  acknowledged  grand  proportions,  is  so  mixed  with  legend,  with 
dubious  and  contradictory  statements,  that  even  Chevalier  de  Bonnonlle 
coniemieti  that  the  lives  of  ten  men  were  none  too  long  a  perio<i  in  which  to 
arcomplish  the  undertaking.  The  lal)ors  of  many  talenteii  authors,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  body  of  this  book,  have  now  i)aved  the  way  so  that 
m  this  evening  of  the  nineteenth  centur>'  it  is  possible  to  give  a  reasonable 
Alliance  of  the  tnith  of  the  facts  quoted  ;  in  other  words,  the  rich  materials 
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accumulated  by  the  earlier  historians  of  Freemasonry  have  been  so  reduced 
to  order  as  to  bear  the  test  of  sound  and  sober  criticism. 

The  relation  which  the  Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  bears  to 
the  Ancient  Mysteries  has  been  classified  by  Dr.  Mackey,  in  his  Encyclopaedia, 
into  five  principal  theories,  viz. :  — 

"The  first  [to  quote  his  words]  is  that  embraced  and  taught  by  Dr. 
Oliver,  that  they  are  but  derivations  from  that  common  source,  both  of  them 
and  of  Freemasonry,  the  Patriarchal  mode  of  worship  established  by  CjO<i 
himself.  With  this  pure  system  of  tnith,  he  supposes  the  science  of  Free- 
masonry to  have  been  coeval  and  identified.  But  the  truths  thus  revealed  by 
divinity  came  at  length  to  be  doubted  or  rejected  through  the  imperfection  of 
human  reason  ;  and,  though  the  visible  symbols  were  retained  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Pagan  world,  their  true  interpretation  was  lost. 

'*  There  is  a  second  theory,  which,  leaving  the  origin  of  the  mysteries  to  be 
sought  in  the  patriarchal  doctrines,  where  Oliver  has  placed  it,  finds  the 
connection  between  them  and  Freemasonry  commencing  at  the  building  of 
King  Solomon's  Temple.  Over  the  constniction  of  this  building,  Hiram,  the 
architect  of  Tyre,  presided.  At  Tyre  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Dionysian  Artificers,  and  into  their  fraternity,  Hiram,  in 
all  probability,  had,  it  is  necessarily  suggested,  been  admitted.  Freemasonry, 
whose  tenets  had  always  existed  in  purity  among  the  immediate  descendants 
of  the  Patriarchs,  added  now  to  its  doctrines  the  guard  of  secrecy,  which, 
as  Dr.  Oliver  remarks,  was  necessary  to  preserve  them  from  perversion  or 
pollution. 

"A  third  theory  has  been  advanced  by  the  Abb^  Robin,  in  which  he 
connects  Freemasonry  indirectly  with  the  mysteries,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Crusaders.  In  the  work  already  cited,  he  attempts  to  deduce,  from  the 
ancient  initiations,  the  orders  of  chivalry,  whose  branches,  he  says,  produced 
the  institution  of  Freemasonry. 

"A  fourth  theory,  and  this  has  been  recently  [1873]  advanced  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  King  in  his  treatise  *  On  the  Agnostics,*  is  that  as  some  of  them, 
especially  those  of  Mythras,  were  extended  beyond  the  advent  of  Christianity, 
and  even  to  the  commencement  of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  were  seized  upon 
by  the  secret  societies  of  that  period  as  a  model  for  their  organization,  and 
that  through  these  latter  they  are  to  l)e  traced  to  Freemasonry. 

'*  But  perhaps,"  continues  Dr.  Mackey.  "  after  all,  the  tniest  theory  is  that 
which  would  discard  all  successive  links  in  a  supposed  chain  of  descent  from 
the  mysteries  to  Freemasonry,  and  would  attribute  their  close  resemblance  to 
a  natural  coincidence  of  human  thought.  The  legend  of  the  Third  degree, 
and  the  legends  of  the  Kleusinian,  the  Cabiric,  the  Dionysian,  the  Adonic,  and 
all  the  other  mysteries,  are  iilentical  in  their  object  to  teach  the  reality  of  a 
future  life  :  and  this  lesson  is  taught  in  all  by  the  use  of  the  same  symbolism, 
and   substantially  the   same    scenic    representation.     And   this,  not   because 
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the  Masooic  Rites  are  a  lineal  succession  from  the  Ancient  Mysteries,  but 
Ixrcause  there  has  been  at  all  times  a  proneness  of  the  human  heart  to  nourish 
the  l>elief  id  a  future  life,  and  the  proneness  of  the  human  mind  is  to  clothe  this 
bebef  in  a  symbolic  dress.  And  if  there  is  any  other  more  direct  connection 
between  them,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  Roman  Colleges  of  Artificers,  who 
(iid,  most  probably,  exercise  some  influence  over  the  rising  Freemasons  of 
the  early  ages,  and  who,  as  the  contemporaries  of  the  mysteries,  were,  we  may 
well  suppose,  imbued  with  something  of  their  organization.'' 

To  these  ^w^  theories  we  would  add  a  sixth,  unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  ours  is  but  an  enlargement  of  Dr.  Mackey's.  Concisely  stated  it  is  this  : 
'llic  fundamental  principle  of  Freemasonry  is  a  belief  in  (iod.  Those  who 
believe  in  the  Supreme  Architect  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Dispenser  of  all 
good  gifts,  and  the  Judge  of  the  (juick  and  the  dead  (as  denominated  in 
Masonic  Monitors),  trace,  from  the  creation,  a  Divine  Providence  directing 
the  destiny  of  man,  both  in  the  spiritual  and  secular  domain.  From  a  study 
of  history,  written  as  well  as  legemlary,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  in  the  latter, 
takmg  on  the  form  of  fraternity,  this  agency  has  exercised  a  most  potent 
influence  —  following  in  temporal  matters  the  guidance  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  universe.  The  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  whether  we  reckon  time  by  the  eras 
Patriarchal,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  or  by  periods  l*rehistoric.  Ancient, 
the  Mediaeval  and  Modern,  have  all  Inren  umler  the  direction  of  a  Divine 
liispeavition  working  out  for  humanity  its  noblt*st  attainments,  as  well  for 
"  the  life  that  now  is,  as  for  that  which  is  to  come.**  This  great  conser\'a- 
tional  force  is  well  expressed  as  a  recognition  of  the  Fatherhood  of  C)o<l  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  It  was  not  the  sole  motive  of  man,  in  ages  past,  to 
seek  the  future  life ;  there  was  brotherhood  here,  whether  it  existed  as 
••  mysteries,**  "  societies,"  or,  as  later,  fraternal  organizations  among  men.  In 
*up[X)rt  of  this  theory,  the  late  Dean  Stanley  said:  "Whatever  tended  to 
break  down  the  barriers  «)f  national  and  race  antipathy,  and  to  pro<luce  unity, 
and  a  sense  of  unity  among  men.  paved  the  way  for  a  just  appreciation  of 
enlightened  civilization,  and  a  highly  cultured  state  of  s<M'iety,  when  they 
should  appear,  and  would  serve  to  help  on  their  progress."  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  in  some  form  the  fundamentals  which  we  call  Jratemity  have 
;Jways  existed  in  a  more  or  less  im)>erative  organism. 

If  this  is  tiuc,  we  account  for  or  explain  the  theories  of  Anderson,  Oliver, 
and  other  early  historians,  who  claim  Freemasonry  to  have  l)een  coeval  with 
c  rcation,  and  a/Tord  at  the  same  time  a  reconciliatory  foundation  upon  which 
to  plant  the  Fraternity  of  modem  times  ;  for,  this  j principle  once  admitted, 
the  evolution  of  degrees  in  the  Knglish.  .Xmerican.  Scottish,  and  other  rites, 
proves  that  the  mind  of  the  Craft  was  in  a  transitionary  stage  until  a  very  late 
date.  Transitional,  indeed,  but  natural  and  following  the  Divine  impulse  : 
for,  to  repeat,  the  Ancient  Mysttrrics  were  aids  to  progre>s  and  civilization. 
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and  sources  of  moral  life.*  The  ideal  became  actual,  and,  in  process  of  time, 
the  inception  of  the  equality  of  man,  his  dignity  and  destiny,  became  incarnate 
and  fixed  and  permanent  institutions.  The  social  idea,  connected  with 
religious  ideas,  became  embodied  in  organisms,  established  for  human 
instruction,  for  growth  and  development.  The  governments  of  nations  have 
passed  through  all  these  phases  until  we  now  possess  the  English  Constitutional 
Monarchy  (placed  firsty  because  the  oldest),  and  the  American  Republic,  as 
examples  of  the  most  advanced  and  beneficent  systems. 

An  ethnological  point  of  view  will  divide  this  subject  into  "  Eastern  "  and 
"  Western,"  —  the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  —  and  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment will  coincide  with  the  epochs  when  extraordinary  changes  took  place,  by 
turning-points  in  the  course  of  events,  rather  than  to  any  definite  quantities  of 
time,  to  determine  the  dividing  lines. 

The  Edftgr-in-Chief. 

1  It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  their  customs  are  ours  to-day  in  Church,  State,  and  society. 
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THE  ANCIENT  MYSTERIES. 


4  Treatise  on  the  Eastern  European^  African^  and  Asiatic  Mysteries ;  the 
Occultism  of  the  Orient ;  the  Western  European  Architects  and  Operative 
Masons  in  Britain^  commonly  called  the  Antiquities^  and  Legendary 
Traditions  of  the  Craft  to  the  Close  of  the  Operative  Period  in  J717. 

By  Wm.  R.  Singleton,  33®, 
Grand  Secretary,  M :,  IV. \  Grand  Lodge,  District  of  Columbia, 


CHAPTER   I. 
The  Divine  Plan.  —  M\'thoixx;y. 

Preface. — The  compiler  of  the  following  pages  on  the  "Mysteries'*  has 
made  free  use  of  notes  accumulated  by  him  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  in 
connection  wth  extracts  from  such  authors  as  were  within  his  reach  for  the 
last  four  months.  Manv  extracts  from  his  notes  arc  not  credited  to  their 
proper  authors,  because  the  writers  consulted  had  neglected  to  mention  the 
original  authors,  and,  in  many  instances,  their  information  had  been  derived 
from  very  ancient  sources. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  claim  made  for  originality  in  these  chapters  ;  for,  as 
bos  been  well  said  by  another,  in  archxolog)',  "  what  is  new  is  not  true,  and 
what  is  true  is  not  new." 

The  compiler  has  endeavored  to  condense  as  much  as  possible  all  that  is 
essential  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  and  yet  he  has  far  exceeded  the 
limit  assigned  to  him,  and  much  valuable  matter  had  to  be  omitted. 

(^ir  main  purpose  in  complying  with  the  invitation  to  write  on  the  subject 
of  the  Ancient  Mvsteries  has  K'cn  to  communicate  such  information  as  the 
writer  had  accumulates!  for  himself,  in  the  many  years  which  he  had  devoted 
to  this  study ;  and  to  collate,  as  it  were,  the  thoughts  and  conclusions  of  those 
who  were  best  qualified  to  write  upon  the  subject,  and  who  had  publi>he«i 
many  volumes,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  of  our  public  libraries. 
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The  Divine  Plan. — 

"  A  survey  of  Nature,  and  the  observation  of  her  beautiful  proportions,  first  determined  man  to 
imitate  the  Divine  plan  and  study  symmetry  and  order.  This  gave  rise  to  societies,  and  birth  to 
every  useful  art."  —  Masonic  Monitor, 

The  survey  or  observation  of  Nature  shows  us  that  all  objects  within  our 
immediate  knowledge  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  natural  kingdoms, 
—  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal. 

When,  in  the  beginning,  by  the  fiat  of  the  great  Creator,  matter  was  called 
into  existence,  the  elements  of  these  three  kingdoms  were  then  created^  or 
they  had  existed  from  all  eternity. 

To  us  it  is  evident  that  they  do  exist  now.  The  student  "  may  curiously 
trace  Nature  through  her  various  windings  to  her  most  concealed  recesses, 
and  may  discover  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  beneficence  (wisdom, 
power,  and  harmony),  of  the  Grand  Artificer  of  the  Universe,  and  view  with 
delight  the  proportions  which  connect  this  vast  machine  ;  he  may  demonstrate 
how  the  planets  move  in  their  different  orbits  and  perform  their  various 
revolutions."  All  those  worlds  around  us  which  can  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  as  also  the  myriads  of  others  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  most  powerful 
telescopes,  "  v/ere  framed  by  the  same  Divine  Artist,  which  roll  through  the 
vast  expanse,  and  are  all  conducted  by  the  same  unerring  law  of  Nature." 

By  the  revelations  of  science,  the  student  has  learned  that  the  bodies  which 
give  us  their  light  are  composed  of  the  same  primitive  elements  as  the  one  on 
which  we  dwell,  the  component  parts  of  which  can  be  subjected  to  analysis, 
and  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  reduce  all  known  matter  to  about 
sixty- four  elementary  substances. 

These,  when  thus  reduced,  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  are  inert 
of  themselves.  From  them  are  derived  all  the  varieties  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  by  the  forces  of  natural  laws  operating  upon  them. 

From  the  substances  thus  produced  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  derived 
all  those  elements  that  enter  into  the  matter  which  constitutes  the  animal 
kingdom. 

These  substances,  —  viz. :  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  —  when  in  a 
primary  condition,  are  all  inert  matter,  and  can  be  acted  upon  integrally  by 
forces  differing  from  themselves  in  very  essential  particulars. 

To  certain,  if  not  all,  mineral  substances  the  laws  of  affinity  and  repulsion 
can  be  applied,  whereby  the  very  nature  of  each  can  be  diametrically  altered. 
An  acid  substance  and  an  alkali,  when  combined,  at  once  change  their 
conditions  and  form  a  third  substance  differing  from  either ;  and  so  on  in  all 
chemical  analyses  and  syntheses. 

In  the  vegetable  world  there  is  a  force  of  Nature  by  which  the  mineral 
substances  are  converted  into  vegetable  fibre. 

The  substances  which  constitute  animal  tissues  would  never  be  thus 
converted  without  the  force  of  vitality. 
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The  vegetable  prcxluct,  after  living  and  growing,  ceases  to  grow  and  to  live 
when  the  vital  force  decays  and  leaves  it,  and  it  becomes  resolved  into  its 
original  mineral  element. 

The  body  of  an  animal  when  deprived  of  its  vitality  soon  dissolves,  becomes 
disintegrated,  and  these  particles  pass  into  the  air  or  earth,  and  as  minerals 
enter  into  new  combinations. 

Has  any  scientist  ever  discovered  the  ultima  ratio  of  the  chemical  law  of 
affinity  in  the  mineral,  or  of  the  law  of  vitality  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
worlds?  Yet  they  are  there,  acting,  and  have  been  ever  since  these  several 
substances  were  created  or  existed. 

Man  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom ;  is  said  to  be  at  the  summit  of  that 
kingdom,  and  the  most  perfect  in  his  structure  of  all  created  or  existing 
things. 

A.  He  is  composed  of  a  series  of  dualisms :  — 

a.  He  is  an  organized  being. 

b.  He  has  vitality,  whereby  his  organisms  may  perform  their  proper  functions,  and  without 

which  they  could  not. 

B,  «.   He  is  a  being  having  vital  organs  in  full  operation. 
b.    }|e  has  a  spiritual  nature. 

C    His  spiritual  nature  is  divided  mto :  — 
m.  Reason. 
#.  Sentiment. 

tL  He  has  reasoning  faculties  whereby  he  is  able  to  judge  as  to  fiicts.  and  draw  legitimate 

conclusions  therefrom  for  his  guidance  in  ali  matters  of  moment  to  his  existence. 
k.  He  has  an  instinctive  sense  of  social  relations,  whereby  he  manifests  certain  qualities 
distinct  from  his  reason,  >fthich  govern  him  in  his  conduct  toward  his  fellows,  and 
also  in  regard  to  himself,  vihich  ali  >Kritcrs  on  ethics  divide  into 

1 1.  To  his  Crraiir. 
Duties :  —  a.  To  his  ntMghb<»r. 
(  y.  To  himv^l. 

It  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  within  man  there  are  two  positive 
forcers  stimulating  him  to  action,  viz. :  the  physical  ami  the  spirituaL  The 
spiritual  is  manifestly  separable  into  intellectual  or  re;isoning  faculties,  and  the 
moral  or  sentimental  faculties. 

If  we  admit,  as  we  most  ( tTiainly  inuNt,  that  there  was  a  Oeaior  of  al! 
things,  that  Creator  must  l)c  the  govt- rnor  of  all,  ami  consequently  infinite  m 
all  the  attributes  necessary  for  the  administration  of  his  government.  This 
implitrs  his  s])irituality,  and  with  it  the  supenision  of  lK)th  branches  of  the 
s]»irituality  of  man.  —  his  reason  and  his  sentiment. 

( 'onsecjuently,  wc  have  no  right  to  atrophy  either  one  of  these.  In  the 
exercise  of  our  faculties  we  are  naturally  obligateil  to  consene  the  one  as  well 
a**  the  other. 

When  we  consider  the  laws  by  which  each  set  of  these  is  govemeil,  we 
tilscovcr  them  to  1k'  opj)osite  to  each  other,  or  antinoinian  in  character,  yet 
not  necessarily  antagonistic.  They  appertain  to  the  s;une  axis,  but  are  at 
upfiosite  poles;  so  that  when  any  one  shall  attempt  to  o4  cupy  his  mind  ujnm 
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spiritual  matters,  and  confine  himself  to  the  purely  argumentative  questions, 
and  deny  every  proposition,  unless  logically  proven,  he  atrophies  all  the 
sentimental  or  moral  phases,  which  necessarily  must  enter  into  every  spiritual 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  also  true  of  those  who  confine  their 
examination  entirely  to  the  sentimental  or  moral  end  of  such  investigation. 

The  foUowing  arrangement  will  demonstrate  more  clearly  what  has  just  been 
stated  as  a  proposition :  — 


ANTINOMIES 

"of  the 

SPIRITUALITY  OF 

•• 

MAN. 

REASON 

SENTIMENT 

WISDOM 

SUPERSTITION 

PHILOSOPHY 

RELIGION 

POWER 

SERVITUDE 

DEMONSTRATION 

SUPERNATURAL 

HARMONY 

DIVERSITY 

FINITE 

INDEF 

t 

INITE 

INFINITE 

MAN 

To  Acknowledge  GOD  an  Act  of  WILL 

To  Love  GOD  an  Act  of  SENTIMENT 

All  of  these  ANTINOMIES  are  Conciliated 

IN 
FAITH 
I 
LIBERTY  Controlled  by  AUTHORITY 


Square 

of 

RKASON 

an<l 

Virtue 


GOD  ABSOLUTE 

Immutable,  Immultipliable 

UNIT\' 

Invariable,  not  Engendered 

JUSTICE 

REASON 

MONAD 


D 


Integrity 


Elxpansion 


MAN   CONTINGENT 

Diversity  Variability 

Engendered 

Compasses 

of 

MERCY 

and 
FAITH 

MERCY 


Good,  Bkautiful,  True,  represent  GOD  who  is  the  Focus  of  all  Perfections. 


DEDUCTIVE 

The  junction  of  the      ) 

L'ad  f 


INDUCTIVE 


Monad  with  the  Dua^  f  constitutes  UNION,  and  Generation  results. 
The  different  positions  of  Points  of  Compasses  give 
Light,  More  Light,  Perfect  Light. 
UNION  of  the  Compasses  of  FAITH,  above  the  Square  of  REASON,  on  the  HOLY  BIBLE. 


GENER^\TES 


The  Compasses 

of 

Mercy 

above 

SQUARE  of  JUSTICE 


Demonstrate 

The  Promises  of 

(}OD 

to  all  who  TRUST 

m  HIM. 
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The  Square,  Compasses,  and  the  Holy  Bible  may  be  said  to  represent  the  Three  Revela- 
tions, Tix. :  of  Nature,  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  of  the  New.  The  Square  indicates  the  religion 
of  Nature,  wherein  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  without  respect  of  persons,  required  the 
fulfilment  of  every  duty,  and  is  represented  by  the  Square  covering  the  Compasses,  and  indicates 
the  natural  law.  The  Square  covering  only  one  point  shows  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  wherein  the 
law  given  at  Sinai  provided  for  a  partial  atonement ;  whereas,  tlio  two  points  t>eing  above  the 
Square,  indicates  that  the  Compasses  of  Mercy  have  been  extended  to  the  perfect  angle :  and  by 
the  revelation  in  full,  contained  in  the  Bible,  we  discover  perfect  light,  in  the  great  ATONE- 
MKNT  made  for  all  MANKIND,  and  the  MERCY  of  G<>I>  prevailing  over  and  satisfying  his 
jrsTiCE,  indicates  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  promises  to  Adam. 

'I'he  following  sentiments  from  J.  B.  Gould  h.ivc  l>een  arranged  in  a  tabular  form  for 

convenience :  — 

RELIGION,  SYNTHESIS 

OK 

THOUGHT  AND  SENTIMENT. 

Representation  of  a  Philosophic  Idea; 

RcposfS  on  some  Hypothcsi:^: 

First,  full  of  vijjtir.  and  is  on  tlie  alon  to  >*in  converts. 

The  H>'pot})esis  is  acquiesced  in,  and  received  a.s  final. 

The  signification  evaporates. 

Pricsis  >%ere  anciently  I*hiloiophers ; 

I*hilosophy  alone  is  not  Religion ; 

Sentiment  alone  is  not  Religion. 

Religion  is  based  on  intel  igible  principle. 

It  teaches  that  principle  as  Dogma,  and  exhibits  it  in  Worship,  applies  it  in  Discipline: 

MIND  SPIRIT  BODY 

OF 

RELIGION. 

The  Philosophers  were  not  always  c.ip.tb!e  of  pres'-rving  their  intellectual  superiority ;  their 
doctrine  became  meaningless  and  a  pure  »|:>r*culattc)n.  which  gradually  cut  its  way  out  of  religion 
and  left  it  an  empty  shell  of  ritual  obser\Mnce!».  void  of  vital  principles. 

RELIGION. 

"  Expression  of  an  idea";  "Notion  of  a  great  cause."  Man  conceives  an  IDEAL,  which 
becomes  an  object  of  devotion ;  hence,  — 

Originally  El-Elohim,  GOD,  Javeh  or  Jch«»vah. 

I 
If  Reason  (  Thought)  and  Affection  KStntimeiU) 

be  not  Coordinated 

I 
RELIGION 

I 
becomes 

I 
PHiLOiJopHV  or  Mvsncissi 

{^Sp<t.M latum)  or  i  hm.ti.^Haltsm 

j  ■  ^mttmentaitsm 

AuNusnciSM  or  I      <it_frrxtih*m 

(  S'>:netinu'i. 

Idealism  ]  |  f       Extravagant  M\sticism 


Positivism  '  I  '  ""^ 

Any  other  I SM  t«>  atrophy //'^<7/r4j/ j  ",  .Ahuvt  lerron^m 

responsibility  !  I  when  all  reason  i\  <itTj>phted 

The  .Vspirations  of  the  HE  VK  F  must  be  contra,  e*: 


Reason  and  Intelhgence  Hl'MANI/ED  »>%  tSr  Atlrot.tmv 
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From  the  known  history  of  mankind,  extending  back  into  the  earliest  ages, 
when  man  was  yet  in  a  semi-barbarous  state,  there  are  evidences  that  he  was 
constantly  reaching  out  of  himself,  if  happily  he  could  find  a  somewhat  upon 
which  he  could  rely,  to  relieve  him  of  the  oppressive  load  he  was  constantly 
bearing  in  this  life,  however  happily  situated  he  might  be  in  his  worldly  and 
social  relations.  From  the  daily  observation  of  himself  and  his  fellow-man  he 
was  confident  that  there  must  be  somewhere  some  one,  or  a  something,  vastly 
superior  in  all  particulars  to  himself  or  his  race. 

Primal  man  formed  an  idoloUy  predicated  upon  the  best  qualities  of  man- 
kind as  demonstrated  to  him,  and  magnified  those  qualities  to  the  «th  power, 
and  then  he  made  a  god  and  bowed  down  to  him  or  to  //. 

This  was  fetichism  —  a  very  natural  religion.  It  prevails  extensively  at  the 
present  day  throughout  the  world  ;  and,  in  the  Christian  church  now,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  Christians  are  constantly  engaged  in  fetich  worship, 
unwittingly  indeed,  but  nevertheless  too  true.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
church,  as  it  was  at  one  time,  but  its  influence  has  so  spread  abroad  that  every 
church  is  more  or  less  tinctured  with  it. 

Accepting  the  **  Great  Light,"  which  all  Masons  do,  as  the  revealed  will  of 
God  to  man,  and  his  inesiimable  gift,  it  is  a  legitimate  reference,  in  any  history 
which  may  be  written,  to  trace  the  connection  of  the  Masonic  Association  of 
the  modem  era  with  those  institutions  from  the  earliest  ages,  which  were  of 
a  secret  character,  and  which  were  designed,  as  modem  Masonry  is,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  immediate  members  thereof,  but  mediately  for  all 
mankind. 

Therefore,  considering  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  having 
been  written  by  the  authority  of  the  G.*.  A.*.0.\T.*.U.*.,  the  account  therein 
given  of  the  disobedience  of  the  first  pair,  commonly  known  as  the  parents 
of  the  human  race,  must  be  received  as  correct.  This  disobedience  was  brought 
about  at  the  solicitation  of  the  serpent,  as  it  is  translated  in  all  the  versions 
of  the  Bible. 

The  curse,  so-called,  against  all  ])arties  was  then  pronounced,  as  found  in 
(lenesis,  chapter  iii.,  verses  14  to  19,  inclusive. 

In  the  fifteenth  verse  God  said  :  "  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
ihe  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head^  and 
thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel." 

From  the  incidents  thus  graphically,  though  briefly,  stated  in  chapter  iii.  of 
(lenesis  have  spnmg  all  the  religions  and  mysteries  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  F.vil,  and  also  the  Tree  of  LifCy  with  the 
Seri;>ent,  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  Tree  and  Serpent  worship  which 
have  prevailed  more  extensively  over  every  part  of  the  world  than  any  other 
form  of  false  worship. 

The  fall  of  man  and  his  reinstatement  are  the  germs  of  all  the  religious 
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superstitions  in  every  part  of  the  earth,  and  the  object  of  this  treatise  is  to 
demonstrate  the  following  propositions  :  — 

First.  "  Man  lost  his  first  estate,  and  it  was  necessary  that  a  Uivine  Mediator  and  Saviour  should 
come  on  earth,  and,  by  his  death,  restore  man  to  his  pristme  condition,  and  reconcile  him  to 
his  Creator." 

Second.   No  other  possible  plan  could  reconcile  man  to  God  than  by  a  Mediator  of  DlviNK  ani> 
Hl'MAN  NATURE  COMBINED,  who  is  represented  in  all  the  ancient  n'ligious  rites,  as  well  as  in 
Christianity,  by  the  name  of  Chrisios,  the  Anointed  One.  in  some  form  or  other. 
From  the  genealogy  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  we  learn  the  following  emphatic  sUtemtT* 

in  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  first  ten  patriarchs,  whose  names  we  translate  into  English ;  — 

Adam Man 

Seth l>lac<Hi 

Enot (tm  a) Wretched 

Cainan Condition 

Ma-ha-U-lf-el (th/) Blessod  God 

Jared (dticendin/;  or) . . .  .Shall  descend 

Enoch TeachinR 

Methuselah {that) His  death  prmluors 

Lamech (/t?  the) Poor,  delxLvd  or  •»irn'ken 

Noah Rest  and  ct  .isolation. 

It  will  be  our  effort  to  demonstrate  the  above  two  propositions  from  the 
histor)'  of  initiation  of  all  the  ancient  nations  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
that  Christianity,  established  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  his  death,  and  his 
resurrection,  were  the  i>erfection  of  the  1  )ivine  Plan,  and  culmination  of  all 
the  m)-steries  which  had  preceded  the  advknt,  dfath,  and  Rt>»'n)RATi().N  of  the 
Perfi-xt  Chrlstos.  promised  in  the  (iarden  of  Kden,  and  which  had  been 
attempted  to  be  represented  in  all  '>f  those  precetling  m>'steries ;  and  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  true  Christ* )s,  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and  a  verification 
of  the  successive  names  of  the  Patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Noah.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  names  we  dare  not  consider  as  being  fortuitous. 

Max  Mfiller  in  his  "Chips"  says  (Vol.  II.  pp.  4,  5; :  — 

« 

**  What  then  gives  life  to  the  study  of  antiquity?  \N*hat  compeU  men,  in  the  midst  of  these 
busy  times,  to  sacrifice  their  leisure  to  studies  apjtarently  so  unattractive  and  useless,  if  not  the 
conviction  that  in  order  to  oV>ey  t'.ie  Delphic  commandment  (know  thyself ).  in  order  to  know 
what  man  is,  we  ought  to  know  what  man  has  t>ern^ 

•*  This  is  a  view  as  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Socr:it<*s  as  any  of  the  principles  of  inductive  phi- 
losophy by  which  men  like  Columlms.  Ix'onardo  da  N'lnri.  Co{)emicus.  Kepler.  Ikicon.  and  Gallileo 
regenerated  and  invigorated  the  intellectual  life  of  mo<lern  Kurope.  If  we  grant  to  Socrates,  that 
the  chief  object  of  philosophy  i^.  that  man  should  know  himself,  we  should  hardly  consider  his 
means  of  arriving  at  this  knowledge  .ulet^uate  to  so  high  an  aim.  To  hts  mind,  man  was  preem- 
inently the  individual,  without  any  reference  to  its  being  but  one  manifestation  of  a  powrr.  «»r  «s 
he  might  have  srid,  of  an  idea,  realized  in.  and  through,  an  endless  variety  of  human  intu^. 

"  He  is  ever  seeking  to  so've  the  histor>'  of  human  nature  by  broodini;  over  his  o«n  mind.  l»y 
watching  the  secret  workings  of  the  soul,  by  analyzing  the  organs  of  knowiedge.  and  by  trying  to 
determine  their  proper  limits,  and.  thus  the  last  result  i^f  hfs  philosn»phy  was.  that  he  knew  IhiI 
one  thing,  and  this  was,  that  he  knew  ni»thinK.  To  us  m.m  is  no  longer  this  solitary  being.  com> 
plete  m  itself  and  self-sufficient ;  man.  to  us.  is  a  brother  among  brothers,  a  member  of  a  class,  of 
a  genos.  or  a  kind,  and  therefore  inte!!ijjit)lr  onlv  >Mtl»  rcferrnoe  to  hts  equals. 

"WTiere  the  tlreek  saw  b^irlxirt.ins.  we  see  l»rethren  ;  >»liore  the  (Ireek  saw  heroes  anil  demi- 
gods, we  see  uur  parents  and  ancestors;  uMeir  th'*  (ir-'rk  n.iw  nation^  i»*rtr).  we  s**^  iiunkiml. 
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toiling  and  suffering,  separated  by  oceans,  divided  by  language,  and  severed  by  natural  enmity,—. 
yet  evermore  tending,  under  a  divine  control,  towards  the  fulfilment  of  that  inscrutable  purpose 
for  which  the  w&rld  was  created,  and  man  placed  in  it,  bearing  the  image  :'  GOD.  History, 
therefore,  with  its  dusty  and  moldering  pages,  is  to  us  as  sacred  a  volume  as  the  book  of  nature. 
In  both  we  read,  or  we  try  to  read,  the  reflex      the  laws  and  thoughts  of  a  Divine  ./isdom." 

According  to  Wilkinson,  thj  Monad  or  Single  Deity  was  placed  above  and 
apart  from  the  Triads,  and  the  great  gods  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  were  the 
deified  attributes  of  the  "  ONE/' 

The  same  idea  of  a  Monad,  even  of  a  triple  Deity,  was  admitted  by  some 
of  the  Greeks  into  their  system  of  philosophy ;  and  Amelius  says :  The 
Demiurge  (or  Creator),  is  triple,  and  the  three  "Intellects"  are  the  three 
kings ;  he  who  exists,  he  who  possesses,  and  he  who  beholds.  These  three 
Intellects,  therefore,  he  supposes  to  be  the  Demiurge,  the  same  with  the 
three  kings  of  Plato,  and  with  the  three  whom  Orpheus  celebrates  under  the 
names  of  Phanes,  Ouranus,  and  Cronus,  though  according  to  him  the  Demiurge 
is  more  particularly  Phanes. 

The  Orphic  trinity  consisted  of  Metis,  Phanes  or  Eros,  Ericapaeus. 


Life 

Life  Giving 

Will  or 
Counsel 

Light  or 
Love 

From  Acusilaus, 
Metis 

Eros 

Ether 

From  Hesiod, 
Earth 

Eros 

Tartarus 

From  Pherecydes  of  Lyros. 
Fire 

Water 

Spirit  or  air 

From  Sidonians, 
Cronus 

Love 

Cloudy-darkness 

From  Phoenicians, 
Ulomus 

Chusorus 

The  F^g 

From  Chaldean  and  Persian,- 
Fire 
Fire 

—  Oracles  of  Zoroaster, 
Sun 
Light 

Ether 
Ether 

From  loiter  Platonists, 
Power 

Intellect 

Father,  Soul,  or ! 

Power  of 
the  World 


By  ancient  theologists,  according  to  Macrobius,  the  sun  was  invoked  in  the 
mysteries  as 

Light  of  Spirit  of 

the  World  the  World 

And  to  this  may  be  added,  from  Sanconiatho,  the  three  sons  of 

Fire  Light  Flame 

Plutarch  gives 

Intelligence  Matter 

The  First  being  the  same  as  Plato's 
IDEA 
Exemplar 

or 
Father 


Kosmos, 

Beauty,  Order,  or  World 

Second 

Mother 

Third 

Nurse 

Receptacle  of 
.  Generation 

- 

Offspring 
Production 
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Of  these  three,  Intelligence,  Matter,  and  Kosmos,  he  says:  Universal 
nature  may  be  considered  to  be  made  up,  and  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  liken  this  nature  to  what  they  called  the 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  triangle,  k  the  same  as  Plato  himself  does  in 


duced  into  his  "  Commonwealth." 
rectangular,  the  perpendicular  is 
■^'^  be  3, and  hypothenuse  to  be  5. 


the  nuptial  diagram  he  has  intro- 
Now  in  this  triangle,  which  is 
imagined  equal  to  4,  the  base  to 

In  which  scheme  the  perpendicular  represents  the  masculine  nature,  the 
i»ase  the  feminine,  and  the  hypothenuse  the  offspring  of  both.  Accordingly 
the  first  will  apply  to  Osiris,  or  prime  cause ;  the  second  to  Isis,  the  receptive 
power ;  and  the  last  to  Orus,  or  effect  A  the  other  two.  For  three  is  the  base 
number  composed  of  even  and  odd  ;  four  is  a  square,  whose  side  is  equal  to 
the  even  number  two ;  but  ^wt^  being  generated  as  it  were  out  of  both  the 
preceding  numbers,  two  and  three,  may  be  said  to  bear  an  equal  rebtion  to 
both,  as  to  its  common  parents.  So  again,  the  mere  word  which  signifies  the 
••  Universe  of  Being  "is  fa  similar  sound  with  this  number,  irorro,  itcktc,  as 
to  count  fi\t  is  made  use  of  for  counting  in  general.  Hence  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  others  added  together. 

The  word  "  irc/iireurao^  "  is  taken  for  counting  by  the  fiwt,  fingers.  The 
Eg>'ptians  sometimes  represented  the  number  five  by  a  star  having  five  rays, 
because  Horopollo  pretends  that  it  is  the  number  of  the  planets. 

This  star  represents  God,  all  that  is 
pure^  virtuous^  and  good^  when  repre- 
sented with  one  point  upward :  but 
when  turned  with  one  point  down  it 
represents  Evil,  all  that  is  opposed  to 
the  f^otyJ^  purr,  and  virtuous ;  in  fine, 
it  represents  the  Goat  of  Mendes. 

Syttemfl  of  Philoiophy  and  Beligion.  —  The  belief  in  a  Supreme  Power 
is  inherent  in  every  human  being ;  and,  so  thoroughly  interwoven  with  our 
nature  is  this  sentiment,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  at  any  period  of  life, 
whollv  to  divest  himself  of  it. 

When  the  reflecting  man  looks  around  u{K>n  all  the  objects  about  him,  the 
question  naturally  arises :  "  What  has  called  this  world  into  existence  ?  Why 
•  ioe-;  It  exist,  and  what  is  its  ultimate  destiny?  Nay,  why  do  I  exist,  and  what 
will  become  of  me  after  death  ?  " 

The  ansm'ers  to  these  questions,  if  possible,  can  only  be  given  by,  and 
through,  a  long  course  of  philosophical  investigation.  These  questions  have 
been  the  study  of  the  ablest  men  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  have  given  rise 
to  all  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  and  religion,  which  have  prevailed  in 
all  time,  beginning  i^nth  the  first  man,  and  coming  down  to  our  own  day  and 
generation. 

.\s  soon  as  mankind  recognized  the  relations  between  themselves  and  a 
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Creator,  and  acknowledged  moral  responsibility  to  a  Supreme  Moral  Gov- 
ernor, then  Religion  became  a  pertinent  fact,  and  systems  of  religion  were 
introduced,  whereby,  in  an  objective  form,  their  subjectivity  could  be  outwardly 
made  manifest. 

These  systems  are  divided  into  Monotheism  and  Polytheism :  the  latter 
includes  Dualism  and  Tritheism.  The  lowest  grade  of  Polytheism  is  Fetich- 
ism,  or  idolatry,  which  teaches  the  worship  of  inanimate  nature,  stocks  and 
stones,  and  the  work  of  the  hands  of  men.  Next  is  Pyrolatry,  or  worship  of 
fire  ;  and  Sabaeism,  or  worship  of  the  stars  and  other  heavenly  bodies. 

The  first  step  of  the  legislator  would  be  to  pretend  a  mission  and  revela- 
tion from  some  God  :  thus  —  Amasis  and  Mneves,  lawgivers  of  the  Egyptians, 
pretended  to  receive  their  laws  from  Mercury  (Thoth)  ;  Zoroaster  of  the 
Bactrians,  and  Zamolxis,  lawgiver  of  the  Getes,  from  Vesta ;  Zathraustes 
of  the  Aramaspi,  from  a  good  Spirit  or  Genius :  and  all  propagated  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

Rhadamanthus  and  Minos,  Lawgivers  of  Crete,  and  Lycaon  of  Arcadia, 
pretended  to  an  intercourse  with  Jupiter ;  Triptolemus  of  Athens  affected  to 
be  inspired  by  Ceres ;  Pythagoras  and  Zaleucus,  for  the  Crotonians  and 
Locrians,  ascribed  their  institutions  to  Minerva ;  Lycurgus  of  Sparta  acted  by 
direction  of  Apollo ;  and  Romulus  and  Numa  of  Rome  put  themselves  under 
the  guidance  of  Consus  and  the  goddess  Egeria.  The  same  method  was 
followed  in  the  great  outlying  empires. 

The  first  of  the  Chinese  monarchs  was  called  "  Fag- Four  '*  —  "  The  Son  of 
Heaven."  The  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru  inform  us  that  the  founders  of 
that  empire  were  Manco  Copac  and  his  wife  and  sister,  "  Coya  Mama,"  who 
proclaimed  themselves  to  be  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  Sun,  sent  to  reduce 
mankind  from  their  savage  and  bestial  life  to  one  of  order  and  society.  (How 
like  the  myths  of  Osiris  and  Isis  —  Sun  and  Moon.)  Tuesco,  the  founder  of 
the  German  nations,  pretended  to  be  sent  upon  the  same  message,  as  appears 
from  his  name,  which  signifies  the  "  interpreter  of  the  gods."  Thor  and 
Odin,  the  lawgivers  of  the  Western  Goths,  laid  ( laim  to  inspiration  and  even 
to  divinity,  and  they  have  given  the  names  to  two  of  the  days  of  the  week. 

The  revelations  of  Mahomet  are  well  known.  The  race  of  inspired  law- 
givers seems  to  have  ended  with  (ienghis  Khan,  the  founder  of  the  Mogul 
Empire,  until,  in  our  day,  the  Nauvoo  prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  found  his  plates 
and  started  the  Latter  I)av  Saints.^  Such  was  the  universal  custom  of  the 
ancient  world,  —  to  make  prophets,  and  then  gods,  of  their  first  leaders. 

Plato  makes  legislation  to  have  been  derived  from  God  :  and  the  constant 
epithets  to  kings  in  Homer  are  D/ff-^f-f/ris,  *'  born  of  the  gods,"  and  D/o- 
trepheis^  "  bred  or  tutored  by  the  gods." 

1  It  may  be  of  interest  in  a  work  on  tfje  hi.^torv  of  Masonry  to  state  that  lif^  became  a  Mason,  and 
with  others  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Grand  Lodjje  of  Illinois,  ami  at  Nauvoo  initiated  nearly 
all  of  the  Mormons:  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Grand  Lodge  to  arrest  the  charter  in 
consequence  of  the  great  irregularities  in  th.it  lodije. 
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Plutaich,  in  "  Isis  and  Osiris,"  says :  "  It  was  a  most  ancient  opinion, 
derived  as  well  by  lawgivers  as  divines,  that  the  world  was  not  made  by 
chance,  neither  did  one  cause  govern  all  things  without  oppositioa" 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  in  which  were  taught  the  two  opposite 
principles  by  which  the  world  was  governed.  *  In  the  *'  Oriental  Religions," 
by  Samuel  Johnson,  volume  devoted  to  Persia,  the  author  gives  a  thorough 
examination  of  this  particular  subject 

Zcleucus  of  Locria  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  laws,  that  — 

"  Eveiy  one  should  be  firmly  persuaded  of  the  being  and  existence  of  the  gods,  which  he  will 
be  readily  induced  to  entertain  when  he  contemplates  the  heavens,  regards  the  world,  and  obsenres 
the  disposition,  order,  and  harmony  of  the  universe,  which  can  neither  be  the  work  of  bhnd  chance 
or  man ;  and  these  gods  are  to  be  worshipped  as  the  cause  of  all  the  real  good  we  enjoy." 

Charondas,  Plato,  and  Cicero  introduced  their  laws  with  the  sanction  of 
religion* 

The  Ancient  Sages,  as  well  as  lawgivers,  were  unanimous  that  the  doctrine 
of  rewards  and  punishments  was  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

The  Atheists,  from  the  vastness  of  the  social  use  of  religion,  concluded  it 
to  be  an  invention  of  State  ;  and  the  llieist,  from  that  confessed  utility,  labored 
to  prove  it  of  divine  origin. 

"To  give  a  detail  of  the  discourses  would  be  to  transcribe  antiquity;  for  with  this  begins 
and  ends  everything  they  teach  and  explain,  of  morals,  government,  human  nature,  and  civil 
policy.* 

It  is  supposed  by  most  authors  that  the  First  and  Original  Mysteries  were 
those  of  Isis  and  Osiris  in  Kgypt  Zoroaster  brought  them  into  Persia ;  Cad- 
mus and  Inachus,  into  (rreece  at  large ;  Oq)heus,  into  'Ilirace ;  Melampsus, 
into  Athens. 

.As  these  Mysteries  were  to  Isis  and  Osiris  in  Kg>'pt,  so  they  were  to  My- 
thras  in  Asia  ;  in  Samothrace,  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods ;  in  Bosotia  to 
Bacchus ;  in  Cyprus  to  Venus  ;  in  Crete  to  Jupiter ;  in  .Athens  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  ;  in  .Amphura  to  Castor  and  I*ollux  ;  in  Lemnos  to  Vulcan,  etc. 

'ITie  most  noted  were  the  Or|>hic.  Ikicchic,  Kleusinian,  Samothracian, 
C^abiric,  and  Mithriac. 

It  was  agreed  by  Origen  and  Celsus  that  the  Mysteries  taught  the  future 
life,  as  also  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

It  was  uught  that  the  initiate<l  would  be  happier  than  other  mortals.  Their 
sotils  winged  their  flight  directly  to  the  happy  islands  and  the  habitations  of 
the  gods,  lliis  doctrine  was  necessary  for  the  !jup|X)rt  of  the  Mysteries,  as 
they  were  for  the  doctrine. 

Plato  says  it  was  the  design  of  initiation  to  restore  the  soul  to  that  state 
from  whence  all  fell,  as  from  its  native  seat  of  porfo<'tion. 

Epictetus  said  :  "  llius  the  Mysteries  become  useful ;  thus  we  sci/e  the 
true  spirit  of  them,  when  we  begin  to  apprehend  that  ever>'thing  therein  was 
instituted  bv  the  ancients  for  instruction  and  amendment  of  hfe." 
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All  persons  who  were  candidates  for  initiation  into  any  of  these  Mysteries 
were  required  to  produce  evidence  of  their  fitness  by  due  inquiry  into  their 
previous  life  and  character,  the  same  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Confessional, 
which  was  derived  from  it. 

The  Eleusinian  stood  open  to  none  who  did  not  approach  the  gods  with 
a  pure  and  holy  worship,  which  was  originally  an  indispensable  condition 
observed  in  common  by  all  the  Mysteries,  and  instituted  by  Bacchus  or  Osiris, 
himself  the  inventor  of  them,  who  initiated  none  but  virtuous  and  pious  men  ; 
and  it  was  required  to  have  a  prepared  purity  of  mind  and  disposition,  as  previ- 
ously ordered  in  the  sacrifices,  or  in  prayers,  in  approaching  the  Mysteries. 

Proclus  says  that  "The  Mysteries  drew  the  souls  from  a  material  and 
sensual  life,  and  joined  them  in  communion  with  the  gods." 

Pythagoras  had  been  initiated  into  the  Cretan  Mysteries  and  had  contin- 
ued in  the  "  Idean  cave  three  times  nine  days." 

"  The  wisest  and  best  of  the  Pagan  world  invariably  held  that  the  Mysteries  were  instituted 
pure,  and  proposed  the  noblest  end  by  the  worthiest  means." 

We  now  refer  to  Isaiah  xlv.  15:"  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself, 
O  God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour."  This  was  said  with  great  propriety  of  the  Creator 
of  the  Universe,  the  subject  of  the  Aporrheta  or  "  Secret "  in  all  the  Myste- 
ries throughout  the  Gentile  world,  and  particularly  of  those  of  Mythras  in  that 
country  which  was  the  scene  of  the  prophecy. 

God  addresses  himself  to  the  Jewish  people :  "  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret, 
in  a  dark  place  of  the  earth ;  I  said  not  unto  the  seed  of  Jacob,  Seek  ye  me 
in  vain." 

He  was  taught  among  them  in  a  different  manner  from  participation  of  his 
nature  to  a  few  select  Gentiles,  in  the  Mysteries  celebrated  in  secret  and  dark 
subterranean  places. 

Eusebius  says  that  for  the  Hebrew  people  alone  was  reserved  the  honor 
of  being  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and 
of  being  instructed  in  the  practice  of  true  piety  towards  him. 

This  leads  to  the  explanation  of  those  oracles  of  Apollo,  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius from  Porphyry :  "  The  way  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Nature  is 
extremely  rugged,  and  of  difficult  ascent ;  the  entrance  is  secured  by  brazen 
gates,  opening  to  the  adventurer,  and  the  winding  roads  to  be  passed  through, 
impossible  to  be  described.  These  to  the  vast  benefit  of  mankind  were  first 
marked  out  by  the  Egyptians."  (We  here  discover  the  rough  and  rugged  road 
of  the  R.  A.) 

The  Second :  True  Wisdom  was  the  lot  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Hebrews, 
who  worshipped  the  Governor  of  the  World,  the  self- existent  Deity,  with  pure 
and  holy  rites.  He  who  proclaims  himself  to  be  HliT,  "  Existence  Absolute," 
which  is  the  Infinite  itself,  is  incomprehensible  to  the  finite  mind. 

The  Truth  :  "  Truth  and  general  Utility  coincide  ;  />.,  Truth  is  productive 
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of  Utility,  and  Utility  is  indicative  of  Truth,  and  this  from  the  nature  of  the 
case.  The  observing  of  Truth  is  acting  as  things  are ;  disappointments  pro- 
ceed from  acting  as  things  are  not.  Whenever  we  find  general  Utility,  we  may 
know  it  for  the  product  of  Truth,  which  it  indicates.  The  consequence  is  that 
Religion,  or  the  idea  of  relation  between  the  Creature  and  the  Creator,  is  true." 

"  "njcrc  ia  in  heaven  a  light 
Whose  goodly  shine  makes  the 
Creator  visible  to  all  created, 
lliat  in  seeing  him  alone 
Have  peace ;  and  in  a  circle 
Spread  so  £ar  that  the 
Circumference  were  too  loose 
A  lone  to  girdle  in  the  Sun."  —  Dants. 

Adrent  of  Mythology.  —  In  the  earhest  ages,  men  were  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  they  appeared  to  them  ;  and,  as  their 
language  in  common  conversation  was  almost  invariably  tropical,^  the  figures 
used  by  them,  having  a  well-known  allusion  to  common  events,  in  process  of 
time  became  the  myths  and  fables  which  prevailed  among  all  the  peoples  who 
derived  their  descent  from  the  original  stock,  and  finally  spread  over  the 
whole  race  of  man. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  students  of  philology  and  ethnology  for  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  in  the  mythologies  of  all  the  Eastern 
nations  of  antiquity  ;  and,  from  the  great  originals  in  the  countries  which  were 
occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  explain  most  of  the  myths  which  gave  rise  to  the  names  so  well  known  and 
recognized  in  classic  -Greece  and  Rome.  Nearly  all  of  the  principal  names 
can  be  traced  back,  philologically,  to  the  first  inhabitants  of  that  countr>',  now 
designated  as  Arya  Varta^  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  term  Aryan  as 
applied  to  one  of  the  three  principal  races  into  which  ethnologists  now  divide 
all  the  <lescendants  of  Noah. 

.\t  the  present  day  we  say  the  sun  rises  and  the  sun  sets,  although  we  well 
know  that  these  are  terms  only  and  not  true.  Those  ancient  men  said,  **  Our 
friend  the  sun  is  dead  ;  will  he  come  back  again?'*  and  when  the  next  day 
they  saw  him,  "  they  rejoiceil  because  he  brought  back  their  light  and  their 
life  with  him."  Knowing  ver>'  little  about  themselves,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the 
things  which  they  saw  in  the  world  around  them,  they  fancied  that  everything 
had  the  same  kind  of  life  which  they  had  themselves.  In  this  way  they  came 
t«>  think  that  the  sun  and  stars,  the  rivers  and  streams,  could  see  and  feel  and 
thmk,  and  that  thev  shone  and  moved  of  their  own  accord."  Hence,  everv- 
thing  around  them  was  alive,  and  instead  of  saying,  "  The  morning  comes 
before  the  rising  of  the  sim  :  and  evening  twilight  follows  sunset :  "  they  ^^aid, 
*•  The  sun  is  the  lover  of  the  tlami.  and  was  longing  to  overtake  her  ;  and  is  kill- 
ing her  with  his  bright  rays,  which  shone  like  spears." 

1    Tropci.  a  figure. 
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Of  the  clouds,  which  move  along  the  sky,  they  said  "  they  were  the 
cows  of  the  sun,  which  were  driven  by  the  children  every  morning  to  their 
pastures  in  the  blue  fields  of  heaven."  At  sunset  they  said  "  the  dawn,  with 
its  soft  and  tender  light,  had  come  to  soothe  her  son,  or  her  husband,  in  his 
dying  hour."  The  sun  to  them  "  was  the  child  of  darkness,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing he  wove  for  his  bride  in  the  heavens  a  fairy  net-work  of  clouds,  which 
reappeared  when  she  came  back  to  him  in  the  evening."  They  spoke  of  hira 
as  a  "  friend  of  man,"  when  he  shone  with  a  pleasant  warmth ;  when,  by  his 
great  heat,  he  brought  a  drought,  "  the  sun  was  slaying  his  children,"  or  that 
some  one  else  "  was  driving  his  chariot."  When  dark  clouds  rested  over  the 
earth  without  giving  rain,  the  terrible  being  called  "  the  serpent  or  dragon  was 
confining  the  waters  in  a  prison  house."  When  they  heard  the  thunder  roll, 
this  "  hateful  monster  was  uttering  his  hard  riddles  "  ;  and  when  the  rain  came, 
the  bright  sun  had  slain  his  enemy,  and  brought  a  stream  of  life  for  the  thirsty 
earth.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  we  have  above  written,  a  few 
examples  will  be  produced. 

Mythology.  —  A  collection  of  the  various  tales,  or  properly  legends,  which 
referred  to  gods,  heroes,  demons,  and  other  beings  whose  names  were  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  passed  from  tribes  to  nations,  is 
called  mythology. 

Every  nation  has  had  its  myths  and  legends,  even  down  to  the  present  day 
in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  and  a  very  close  resemblance  is  found  among 
them  in  their  principal  gods  and  heroes.  As  stated  above,  our  best  scholars 
have  traced  out  by  philology  the  principal  names  in  all  of  these  myths,  and 
have  located  their  origin  in  the  land  where  the  various  nations  of  Europe, 
the  North  of  Africa,  and  Western,  Middle,  and  Southern  Asia,  were  once  con- 
gregated under  the  roof-trees  in  Arya  Varta,  and  from  which  centre  the 
various  waves  of  emigration  started  to  people  all  those  countries.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  America  we 
find  in  our  P^nglish  and  other  modern  languages  the  identical  household 
words  which  were  used  in  that  distant  land  thousands  of  years  ago.  Max 
Miiller  tells  us  in  his  Preface  to  the  Lectures  on  the  Vedas :  — 

"In  the  language  of  raankind,  in  which  everything  new  is  old,  and  everything  old  is  new,  an 
inexhaustible  mine  has  been  discovered  for  researches  of  this  kind.  language  still  bears  the 
impress  of  the  earliest  thoughts  of  man ;  obliterated,  it  may  be,  buried  under  new  thoughts,  yet 
here  and  there  still  recoverable  in  their  sharp  original  outline.  The  growth  of  language  is  contin- 
uous, and  by  continuing  our  researches  backward  from  the  most  modern  to  the  most  ancient 
strata,  the  very  elements  and  roots  of  human  speech  have  been  reached,  and  with  them  the  ele- 
ments and  roots  of  human  thought.  What  lies  beyond  the  beginnings  of  language,  however 
interesting  it  may  be  to  the  physiologist,  does  not  yet  belong  to  the  history  of  man,  in  the  true 
and  original  sense  of  that  word.  Man  means  the  thinker,  and  the  first  manifestation  of  thought 
is  speech. 

"  But  more  surprising  than  the  continuity  of  the  growth  of  language  is  the  continuity  in  the 
growth  of  religion.  Of  religion,  too,  as  of  language,  it  may  be  said  that  in  it  everything  new  is  old, 
and  everything  old  is  new,  and  that  there  has  been  no  entirely  new  religion  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world.    The  elements  and  roots  of  religion  were  there  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  history 
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of  OkAa ;  and  the  history  of  religion,  like  the  history  of  language,  shows  us  throughout  a  succession 
<«f  new  combinations  of  the  same  radical  elements.  An  intuition  uf  God,  a  sense  of  human  wcak- 
i>eM  and  dependence,  a  belief  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  a  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  and  a  hope  of  a  better  life. —  these  are  some  of  the  radical  elements  of  all  religions. 
Though  ioroettmes  hidden,  they  rise  again  and  again  to  the  surface,  lliough  frequently  distorted, 
thry  lend  again  and  again  to  their  perfect  form." 

St.  Augustine  himself,  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  said  :  "  What  is  now 
calletl  the  Christian  rehgion  has  existed  among  the  ancients,  and  was  not 
ab!»ent  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  until  C'hrist  came  in  the  flesh ; 
from  which  time  the  true  religion,  which  existe<l  already,  liegan  to  be  called 
C'hrtetLin."     [August.  Retr.  i.  13.] 

Christ  himself  said  to  the  Centurion  of  Ca|)ernaum  :  **  Many  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  .\braham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Hy  the  recovery  of  the  canonical  books  of  three  of  the  principal  religions 
of  the  ancient  world  —  \\i, :  the  Veda,  the  Zend-Avesta,  and  Tripitika  —  access 
has  licen  gained  to  the  most  authentic  do<:uments,  whereby  to  study  the  relig- 
ions of  the  Krahmans,  Zoroastrians,  and  Buddhists,  and  a  discovery  made 
of  the  real  origin  of  the  (ireek,  Roman,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  Celtic  mythol- 
ogy ;  and,  as  Mtiller  says,  *'  It  has  become  |K>ssible  to  scjKiraie  the  truly 
religious  elements  in  the  sacred  traditions  of  these  nations  from  the  mytholog- 
kal  cnist  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  thus  to  gain  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  real  (aith  of  the  .Aryan  world." 

In  the  pro|>er  study  of  comparative  mythology  we  are  forcibly  impressetl 
with  the  close  resemblance,  in  all  the  most  im|H)rtant  features,  in  the  various 
nations  of  (ireece,  Rome,  India,  Persia,  Scandinavia,  (iermany,  etc..  and  wc 
must  conclude  that  they  were  derived  from  one  common,  original  source,  and 
that  it  was  their  habit  of  speaking  of  all  the  natural  phenomena  in  the  wonls 
ami  phrases  usetl  b>'  these  ancient  tril)es  ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  the  meanings  of  these  words  an<l  phrases  which  were 
common  nouns  being  entirely  lost,  they  came  to  represent  persons  supi)osed 
to  have  existe<l  and  acted  as  described,  and  this  has  been  proved  by  the  fact 
that  many  names  in  (Jrcek  and  I^itin  have  no  meaning,  but  are  perfectly  intel- 
ligible in  the  languages  originally  used.  Such  names  as  .Arg>nnis,  Phoroneus, 
Krinv-s,  have  no  meaning  in  Creek.  In  Imlia  they  are  explainetl :  Krinys 
means  the  dawn  as  it  crerp<  along  the  sky  ;  Arg>'nnis,  the  morning  brilliance  ; 
un«l  !*horoneus,  the  g<Kl  of  fire,  Hhuranni. 

In  the  mvth  where  Selene  visits  Kndvmion,  Selene  is  the  moon,  whit  h 
appears  in  the  west  just  at  simset,  Kndvmion  iR'ing  the  name  of  the  sun  as 
he  phmges  into  the  sea.  It  was  said  Kndvmion  was  a  youn^  man  on  whom 
the  moon  looked  down  lo>'ingly. 

Fh<cbus  is  lord  of  lii^ht  or  of  lifr :  Delos,  where  he  is  said  it)  have  l)een 
lM»m,  means  the  bru^ht  laml.  He  is  <  allc<l  l.ykegcnes,  sprung  from  /it^ht.  His 
mother  wxs  I>eto,  whi<  h  means  the  night,  from  which  the  sun  ap|>ears  to  come 
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as  it  rises.  Endymion,  setting  sun,  sleeps  in  Latmos,  the  land  of  forgetfulness. 
Telephassa,  mother  of  Cadmus  and  Europa,  means  she  who  shines  from  far, 
Telephus  is  a  child  of  Auge,  the  light, 

Europa,  Eurytus,  Eurymedon,  Euryanassa,  Euryphassa,  with  many  others, 
all  denote  a  broad,  spreading  light,  like  the  dawn  as  it  spreads  across  the 
morning  sky. 

In  a  large  number  of  legends  the  incidents  resemble  each  other  as  closely 
as  the  names,  as  in  the  cases  of  Perseus,  QEdipus,  Cyrus,  Romulus,  Paris.  The 
parents  of  these  having  been  warned  that  they  will  be  destroyed  by  their  sons, 
expose  them,  and  they  are  saved  by  wild  beasts,  and  are  discovered  by  the 
dignity  of  their  bearing  and  splendor  of  their  countenances.  "  Perseus  kills 
Acrisius,  OEdipus  kills  Laios,  Cyrus  slays  Astyages,  Romulus  kills  Amulius  and 
Paris  brings  about  the  ruin  of  Priam  and  the  city  of  Troy." 

"  These  heroes  have  a  short  but  brilliant  life,  and  have  to  labor  for  others,  not  for  themselves. 
Heracles  is  a  slave  to  Eurystheus ;  Achilles  goes  to  Troy  for  no  quarrel  of  his  own  ;  and  Perseus 
has  to  toil  at  the  bidding  of  Polydectes.  They  are  all  of  them  slayers  of  monsters,  and  in  other 
ways  help  men.  Bellerophon  kills  Belleros  and  Chimaera;  Perseus  destroys  the  Gorgon  Medusa; 
Theseus  kills  the  Minotaur ;  CEdipus  slays  the  Sphinx ;  and  Phoebus  Apollo,  the  serpent  Python. 

"  In  other  countries  these  stories  are  repeated.  In  the  Indian  tales,  Indra  kills  the  dragon 
Vritra;  and  in  the  Old  Norse  legend,  Sigurd  kills  the  great  snake  Fafhir.  In  the  Persian  story, 
Rustem  is  as  brave  and  mighty  as  Hercules,  and  his  exploits  are  of  the  same  kind.  All  of 
them  have  invisible  spears  or  swords,  and  can  be  wounded  only  in  one  spot,  or  by  one  kind  of 
weapon.  They  all  have  fair  faces,  and  golden  locks  flowing  over  their  shoulders ;  they  all  sacrifice 
their  own  ease  for  the  good  of  others,  and  yet  are  all  tempted  to  forsake  or  leave  the  brides  of 
their  youth.  Hercules  goes  away  from  lold ;  Paris  forsakes  CEnone ;  Theseus  leaves  Ariadne ; 
and  Sigurd  deserts  Brynhild." 

The  Ancient  Mysteries.  —  It  is  to  be  presumed  that,  when  the  minds  of 
men  were  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  mysterious  things  of  nature  which 
they  could  not  apprehend,  they  were  forced  to  conceal  their  ignorance  of  the 
ultimate  causes  for  all  the  phenomena  by  which  they  were  constantly  sur- 
rounded, and  as  constantly  called  upon  to  explain,  that  then,  as  well  as  at 
present,  their  inventive  talents  were  exercised  to  conceal  their  ignorance  by 
systems  of  terminology :  all  the  writers  upon  this  subject  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  wherever  and  whenever  the  first  ceremonies  were  introduced, 
they  were  very  few  and  unostentatious. 

It  has  been  conceded  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  were  originally  of  a 
pure  character  and  had  a  tendency  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  initiates  with 
a  suitable  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence  for  the  society,  and  to  benefit  their 
lives  in  all  particulars. 

It  is  impossible  to  definitely  assert  in  what  country  the  Mysteries  were  first 
introduced.  Authors  differ  very  materially  upon  that  question.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  certain  that  while  there  are  various  changes  to  be  found  in  the 
Mysteries  of  the  different  nations  of  the  Orient,  it  is  also  as  certain  that  there 
was  a  great  similarity  in  them  all  ;  so  much  so  that  we  may  conclude  that 
either  they  were  all  independent  copies  from  a  great  original  system,  or  that 
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they  were  propagated  one  from  another,  until  they  were  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  that  part  of  Africa  peopled  from  Asia  and  in  con- 
stant intercourse  therewith. 

For  a  proper  review  of  this  important  subject  we  must  refer  to  the  spread 
of  that  branch  of  the  human  race  descended  from  Japheth,  from  the  great 
centre,  after  the  Noachian  flood,  when  it  became  necessary  for  the  numerous 
population  to  find  sub.-»istence  for  themselves,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
increasing  so  rapidly  that  they  could  not  find  the  necessary  food  for  so  great 
a  multitude. 

The  first  wave  from  that  region,  now  known  as  Arya  Varta,  was  to  the 
south-east,  and  across  the  great  rivers,  and  into  that  part  of  India  where  they 
found  a  people  descended  from  the  Turanian  families,  who  had  come  from  the 
north  and  north-east.  We  are  informed  that,  where  the  Aryans  entered  tlie 
countr)'  of  India,  they  carried  with  them  their  traditions,  manners,  and  customs, 
and  religious  ideas,  which  differed  very  materially  from  those  possessed  by  the 
first  inhabitants,  who  were,  no  doubt,  of  Turanian  descent. 

We  are^not  to  suppose  that  mankind  at  that  remote  period  of  time  was  by 
any  means  in  a  savage  or  a  barbarous  stage.  While  there  are  no  positive 
remains  of  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  yet  we  are  confidently  advised,  by 
our  best  and  most  impartial  investigators,  that  the  works  which  are  extant,  and 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  a  ver)-  remote  period  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  give  evidence  of  a  perfect  language,  older  than  the 
Sanskrit,  in  which  those  works  were  written  ;  which  original  language  is  the 
mother  of  nearly  all  that  we  should  call  grammatical  languages,  and  which 
have  been  known  to  scholars  familiar  with  the  science  of  philology,  by  which 
the  important  science  of  ethnology  has  l)een  so  improved  that,  with  almost 
certainty,  the  various  nationalities  and  their  intimate  relationships  have  been 
traced  out,  and  their  emigrations /r^/«  certain  countries,  and  immigrations  into 
others,  have  been  clearly  defined.  From  the  various  authors,  who  have  i>ursued 
these  subjects  in  a  scientific  manner,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  map  showing 
the  movements  of  the  various  emigrations,  and  alsti  a  chronological  table  to 
indicate  approximately  the  synchronism  of  all  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  trace  them  down  to  the  present  century. 

Those  writers  who  verj'  recently  have  undertaken  to  prove  the  development 
of  the  human  race  from  the  ape,  and  claim  that  when  the  ape  became  man 
the  man  was  a  savage,  and  has  gradually  developed  into  a  high  state  of  civili- 
zation, have  been  completely  answered  by  reference  to  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  mankind  in  the  very  remotest  period  prior  to  written  history,  as 
shown  in  the  remains  of  those  ancient  days,  which  our  limits  do  not  permit  us 
to  specify.  "The  Origin  of  Nations,"  a  recent  work  by  (icorge  Rawlinson. 
M.A.,  will  answer  all  arguments,  or  assertions  rather,  as  to  the  original  savagery 
of  prehistoric  man. 

By  reference,  first,  to  the  map  of  the  ancient  world  from  the  78th  meridian 
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east  of  London  to  the  Atlantic  io°  west,  and  from  the  25th  parallel  to  the 
58th  north,  we  have  the  ancient  world,  which  was  supposed  to  be  all  there 
was  of  it,  and  was  calculated  to  have  been  east  and  west,  just  double  the  dis- 
tance north  and  south,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Ptolemaic  system. 

The  great  diversity  of  authorities  in  chronology  is  such  that  the  student  of 
history  finds  himself  in  doubt,  in  the  centuries  beyond  1500  B.C.,  and  when  he 
endeavors  to  trace  the  history  of  any  nation  prior  to  2000  B.C.,  he  is  entirely 
lost  in  the  mists  of  legends  and  myths.  Hence,  in  the  accompanying  chrono- 
logical table,  we  have  not  gone  beyond  2300  b.c. 


EXPLANATION   OF  THE   MAP. 

The  map  shows  the  distribution  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  as  they  have  been  located  by- 
recent  authors,  and  as  being  in  strict  accord  with  the  various  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  them,  and  which  will  demonstrate  the  ethnic  affmities  of  the  human  races.  The  gene- 
alogies of  Scripture  are  not  only  of  "  great  importance  historically,  as  marking  strongly  the  vital 
truth  that  the  entire  framework  and  narrative  of  Scripture  is  in  every  case  real,  not  ideal ;  plain 
and  simple  matter  of  fact,  not  fanciful  allegory  evolved  out  of  the  author's  consciousness";  but^ 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  (ienesis,  we  find  the  object  of  the  author  was  to  give,  "  not  a  personal 
genealogy,  but  a  sketch  of  the  interconnection  of  races.  Shera,  Ham,  Japheth,  are  up  doubt  per- 
sons, the  actual  sons  of  the  patriarch  Noah ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  another  name 
in  the  series  which  is  other  than  ethnic.  The  document  is  in  fact  the  earliest  ethnographical  essay- 
that  has  come  down  to  our  time." 

The  marks  beneath  the  names  in  the  map  denote  the  family  to  which  the  same  belong:  — 
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Lud Mesopotamia. 

Asshur Assyria. 

Elam Persia. 

Kber Amalekites  (l'-g>pt). 

H  uz Arabia  ( Descrt.i ) , 

Jcrah South-east  .-Xriibia. 

Ha/armaveth S.  Arabia  Felix. 

Sheleph South-west  Arabia. 

Uzal South-west  Arabia. 

Ophir South-west  .Arabia. 

Ham 

Hamath (.'o-lcsyria. 

Sidon Sidon,  N. 

Canaan I'.ilestina. 

Phi  istim Palt-stina,  S.W. 

Nimrod Chaldea. 

1  xhabim 1  .ibya.  N.  Africa. 

Naphtuhim Mareotic  Nome. 

Mizraim (ioshon. 

Caphtorini Middlr  Fiiypt. 

Pathrusim Mrinphi^. 

Ludim 


Phut      J 
Seba      J 


I 


'    I'PPT   ICfiVJ^t. 

\  MtToc  Kthiopia. 


Sibtah S.  Arabia  Sea-coast. 

S.»btechah  S.K. 

Dedan Haviiahon  Per.  (iulf. 


lAriiKrii  - 


Gomer Western   Scythia,   spread    otct 

Northern  Europe  and  Isles  erf 

Britain. 
Magog Eastern    Scythia,  Georgia,  and 

Circassia. 

Tiras Thracia,  Bitliynia. 

lavan Macedonia,  Asia  Minor. 

Klishalj Greece  and  Isles. 

Rodanim Isles  of  (irccce. 

Tarshish Cilicia. 

Kittim Cypress. 

Tubal Pontus. 

Ashkenaz  . . .  .Cappadocia. 
Togarmah  .  .  .Armenia. 
Madai Media. 


MixM>— Japiikth  and  Siiem. 
Meshreh Hithynia,  Paplagonia.  Galatia. 

I 

! 

I 

Mi\Ki>  — Sn:.M  AM>  Ham. 

Havilah NAV.  part  of  Ye  men,  Arab.  Felix. 

Slieba S.E.  Arabia,  on  the  coast. 
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From  all  that  we  can  gather,  the 

"  Iranic  civilization,  or  that  of  the  Medes,  the  Persians  (perhaps  we  should  add  the  Bactrians), 
is  supposed  by  some  modems  to  have  originated  as  early  as  B.C.  3784.  Others  assign  it  to  the 
comparatively  modem  date  of  B.C.  2600-2500.  .  .  .  Dr.  Martin  Haug  does  not  think  it  necessary 
to  postulate  for  the  Iranians  nearly  so  great  an  antiquity.  Haug  suggests  the  fifteenth  century 
B.C.  as  that  of  the  most  primitive  Iranic  compositions,  which  form  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole, 
evidence  of  Iranic  cultivation  prior  to  B.C.  700. 

"  The  question  is  one  rather  of  linguistic  criticism  than  of  historic  testimony.  The  historic 
statements  that  have  come  down  to  us  on  the  subject  of  the  age  of  Zoroaster,  with  whose  name 
the  origin  of  Iranic  cultivation  is  by  general  consent  regarded  as  intimately  connected,  are  so 
absolutely  conflicting  that  they  must  be  pronounced  valueless.  Eudoxus  and  Aristotle  said  that 
Zoroaster  lived  six  thousand  years  before  the  death  of  Plato,  or  B.C.  6348.  Hermippus  placed 
him  five  thousand  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  or  B.C.  6184.  Berosus  declared  of  him  that  he 
reigned  at  Babylon  towards  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-third  century  B.C..  having  ascended  the 
throne,  according  to  his  chronological  views,  about  B.C.  2286.  Xanthus  Lydus,  contemporary  of 
Herodotus,  and  the  first  Greek  writer  who  treats  of  the  subject,  made  him  live  six  hundred  years 
only  before  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  B.C.  1080.  The  later  Greeks  and  Romans  declared 
that  he  was  contemporary  with  Darius  Hystaspis,  B.C.  520-485.  Between  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  dates  assigned  by  th^e  authorities  the  difference  is  nearly  six  thousand  years." 

Modem  criticism  doubts  whether  Zoroaster  ever  lived  at  all,  and  regards 
his  name  as  designating  a  period  rather  than  a  person.  We  have  been  thus 
particular  in  copying  the  above  statements  from  Rawlinson's  **  Origin  of 
Nations,"  because  we  wish  to  trace  "  Zoroastrianism  "  from  the  great  centre 
of  civilization,  as  it  was  in  our  opinion  the  starting-point  and  period  of  the 
Ancient  Mysteries. 

When  we  refer  to  the  mysteries  of  India,  we  find  that  after  the  initiate  had 
passed  through  all  the  trials,  dangers,  lustrations  by  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth, 
he  was  accepted  .is  being  worthy  of  the  completion  of  these  ceremonies, 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  Hierophant  himself  communicating  to  him,  in 
a  mysterious  manner,  the  letters  \.  U.  M.,  which,  we  are  informed  by  the  best 
scholars,  was  pronounced  dm.  Several  explanations  have  been  advanced  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  this  which  is  not  a  luord,  but  more  than  a 
word.  Whatever  meaning  may  be  now  given  to  it,  we  must  conclude  that  it 
was  a  very  important  secret,  and  not  to  be  communicated  to  every  one  of 
those  initiated,  but  was  a  subject  of  deep  contemplation  to  all  those  who  were 
entitled  to  be  put  in  possession  thereof. 

In  the  mysteries  of  Eg>'pt,  the  word  dm  held  the  same  relation  thereto,  and 
was  as  sacred  to  the  Egyptian  priests.  Passage  after  passage  of  the  Jewish  Script- 
ures indicate  that  a  "  name  *'  of  God,  very  peculiar  in  itself,  was  placed  first  in 
the  "Tabernacle  of  Congregating,"  and  aftenvard  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
God  said  in  various  passages  that  he  would  "place  his  name  there.*'  To 
Moses  he  communicated  his  "name  "  at  the  Burning  Rush,  as  he  who  had  sent 
him  to  the  children  of  Israel  as  I  AM  ;  and  again  when  Moses  told  him  that 
Pharaoh  would  not  let  the  children  of  Israel  go,  he  declares  that  by  his 
"name"  (."HiT)  JEHOVAH  he  was  not  known,  but  by  his  name  "God 
Almighty  "  [El-shadai]  was  he  known. 
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We,  of  course,  have  no  certain  data  whereby  we  may  be  guided  as  to  these 
peculiar  "  names,"  which  were  held  so  sacred.  We  must  only  conjecture  that, 
as  in  all  these  Sacred  Mysteries,  the  final  rite  was  to  communicate  a  particular 
word,  and  as  that  word  in  Hebrew  was  the  **  name "  given  by  the  Ix>rd 
Almighty  to  Moses,  the  word  must  have  been,  in  all  cases,  such  a  sacred 
word  as  to  command  the  reverence  and  respect  of  all ;  and  we  have  alwav-s 
interpreted  the  third  commandment,  **  Thou  shall  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain,"  to  refer  to  the  "Tetragraminaton,"  because  the  Jews 
l>ecame  so  much  afraid  of  violating  that  commandment  that  none  but  the 
high  priest  ever  dared  to  use  it,  until  at  last  the  very  ])ronunciation  became 
unknown  to  all  except  the  high  priest,  and  he  only  used  it  once  in  each  year, 
when,  on  the  day  of  expiation,  he  entered  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  and  there 
pronounced  it  aloud,  to  keep  it  in  his  memory. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  all  the  Mysteries  led  up  to,  and  were  completed 
in  learning  the  "  name,"  which  became  to  each  i>ostulant  a  **  sacred  trcasurrV 

Wc  shall  next  enter  into  a  histor)'  of  each  of  the  prominent  ciiaracter^  who 
formed  the  bases  of  all  the  primitive  rites. 


CHArrER  II. 

Personal  and  National. 

Oraiiiid  (Ahnrft'Maida).  —  The  supreme  deity  of  the  ancient  Persians. 
He  15  the  god  of  the  firmament ;  the  representative  of  goodness  and  truth, 
and  the  creator  of  the  universe  and  of  the  beneficent  spirits  who  have  charge 
of  the  well-being  of  man  and  all  created  things.  According  to  Zoroaster  an 
incomprehensible  being  called  Zeruane  .\kerene  (or  Zrvan  Akarana),  existed 
from  all  eternity.  From  him  emanated  primal  light,  and  from  the  latter 
spnmg  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman. .  Ahriman  became  jealous  of  his  elder  brother, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  eternal  one  to  pass  three  thousand  years  in  a 
region  of  utter  darkness.  On  his  relexse,  he  created  a  number  of  evil  bpirits 
to  oppose  the  spirits  created  by  Ormuzd ;  and  when  the  latter  made  an  egg 
containing  good  genii,  .-Khriman  produced  antuher,  full  of  evil  demons,  and 
broke  the  two  together ;  so  that  goo<i  and  evil  Invame  mixed  in  the  new  crea- 
tion. The  two  great  opposing  principles  are  calle<i  the  **  King  of  Light  "  and 
the  "  Prince  of  Darkness.**  Ormuzd  is  descrilK'<l  as  **  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
the  good  and  the  |>erfect.  in  the  regions  of  pure  light,'*  or  as  a  venerable  man 
seated  on  a  bull,  the  emblem  of  creation. 

A  later  doctrine,  still  profe^^'^ed  bv  the  Ouebres  and  Parsees,  reduces 
Ormti/d  from  a  great  creator  to  a  mere  demiurge,  or  organizer  of  a  universe 
prexiously  created. 
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Syrian  Ashtaroth.  —  No.  6  shows  this  goddess  with  the  long  cross  in  her 
hand,  and  the  sacred  calathusy  or  bushel,  on  her  head.  Astarte  was  the  same 
as  Venus.  This  is  a  medal  of  Sidon,  the  antiquity  of  which  city  is  well 
known,  and  it  agrees  well  with  the  antiquity  and  histor>'  attributed  to  Askelon  : 
it  agrees  also  with  the  opinion  of  St.  Ambrose,  who  said  that  Venus  is  the 
Mitram  of  Persia.  Although  worshipped  under  different  names,  she  is  con- 
sUntly  the  same  power. 

Venus  and  her  dove  have  been  referred  to  Askelon,  and  yet  in  No.  5  we 
have  a  proof  that  Kgypt  had  her  Venus  and  dove.  This  medal  was  from 
Tcntyra  in  Egypt.  Strabo  mentions  a  temple  of  Venus  at  Tentyra.  This  is  a 
reverse  of  a  medal  of  Adrian ;  it  represents  Venus  holding  the  dove  in  one 
hand  and  a  staff  in  the  other. 

Venus  is  represented,  on  various  medals,  in  a  car  or  chariot,  drawn  by 
tritons,  one  male,  the  other  female  :  the  male  holds  a  branch  of  palm,  perhaps^ 
in  one  hand  ;  with  the  other  he  embraces  his  consort,  who  returns  the  embrace 
with  one  arm  :  in  the  other  she  holds  a  pipe,  which  she  sounds  in  honor  of  the 
goddess.  The  goddess  herself  is  in  the  attitude  of  triumph,  and  holds  in  her 
hand  the  famous  apple  which  she  won  from  her  rivals  on  Mount  Ida, — a  story 
which  has  not  been  interpreted  according  to  what  perhaps  is  its  true  signification. 
All  these  instances  strongly  connect  the  goddess  with  maritime  affairs.  These 
are  Corinthian  medals,  and  show  that  the  idea  of  Derketos  was  not  abandoned 
when  her  worship  was  transferred  from  Syria  into  Cireece. 

Aftarte  or  Ashtaroth  {plural),  —  In  Scripture  this  word  is  often  plural, 
which  signifies  flocks  of  sheep  or  goats  (Deut.  xii.  13)  ;  sometimes  Asera^ 
the  grove.  As  froth  or  As f  rim,  woods,  because  she  was  goddess  of  woods  and 
groves  ;  where,  in  her  temples  in  groves,  consecrated  to  her,  such  lasciviousness 
was  committed  as  rendered  her  worship  infamous.  She  was  also  called 
"  queen  of  heaven,"  and  sometimes  her  worship  is  described  by  that  of  the 
"  host  of  heaven."  She  is  almost  always  joined  with  Baal,  and  is  called  "  gods  "  ; 
Scripture  having  no  particular  word  for  expressing  "  goddess."  It  is  beheved 
that  the  moon  was  thus  adored.  Her  temples  generally  accompanied  those 
of  the  sun ;  and  while  bloody  sacrifices  and  human  victims  were  offered  to 
Baal,  bread,  liquors,  and  perfumes  were  presented  to  Astarte.  Tables  were 
prepared  for  her  on  the  flat  terrace  roofs  of  houses,  near  gates,  in  porches,  and 
at  cross- ways,  on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  which  the  Greeks  called 
"  Hecate's  supper." 

St.  Jerome  translates  the  name  Astarte  by  Priapus,  as  if  to  denote  the 
licentiousness  committed  in  her  groves.  The  Eastern  people,  in  many  places, 
worshipped  the  moon  as  a  god,  representing  its  figure  with  a  beard  and  in 
armor.  The  statue  in  the  temple  at  Heliopolis.  in  S\Tia,  was  that  of  a  woman 
clothed  like  a  man  (Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  23).  Solomon  intrcxluced  her  worship 
in  Israel ;  but  Jezebel,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  wife  to  Ahab,  principally 
established  her  worship. 
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St.  Austin  assures  us  that  the  Africans  (descendants  from  the  Phoenicians), 
maintained  Astarte  to  be  Juno ;  but  Herodian  says  the  Carthaginians  call  the 
heavenly  goddess,  the  moon,  Astroarche  (Chief  Star). 

'ITie  Phoenicians  asserted  confidently,  says  Cicero,  that  their  Astarte  was 
the  Syrian  Venus,  bom  at  lyre,  and  wife  to  Adonis ;  very  different  from  the 
Venus  of  Cyprus.  Lucian,  who  wrote  particularly  concerning  the  goddess  of 
Syria  (.Astarte),  says  expressly  that  she  is  the  moon,  and  no  other  ;  and  it  is 
mdubitable  that  this  luminary  was  worshipped  under  (iifferent  names  in  the  East. 

On  the  medals  she  is  sometimes  represented  in  a  long  habit;  at  other 
times  in  a  short  habit ;  sometimes  holding  a  long  staff  with  a  cross  on  its  top 
( No.  6)  ;  sometimes  she  has  a  crown  of  rays  ;  sometimes  she  is  crowned  with 
battlements,  or  by  a  Victory.  In  a  medal  of  Caesarea  Palestine  she  is  in  a 
short  <lress,  crowned  with  iKittlements,  with  a  man's  head  in  her  right  hand, 
and  a  staff  in  her  left.  This  is  l)clieve(i  to  be  the  man's  head  mentioned  by 
Lucian,  which  was  ever)'  year  brought  from  Kgypt  to  Hyblus,  a  city  of  I'hienicia. 
[We  refer  to  our  comments  on  Adonis  in  connection  with  this.] 

Sanconiathon  says  she  was  represented  with  a  cow's  head,  the  horns 
describing  royalty,  and  the  lunar  rays. 

Macrobius  says  the  moon  was  both  maU  and  female ;  and  adds  one  par- 
ticular from  Philocurus,  that  the  male  sex  sacrifice<l  to  him  in  the  female 
habit,  and  the  female  sex  in  the  male  habit.  Though  Spartian  speaks  of 
Carhae  as  a  place  famous  for  the  worship  of  Lunus,  the  worship  was  not  con- 
fined to  that  place  and  to  Mesopotamia,  for  it  was  spread  over  all  the  Kast. 
'ITie  goil  Malach-belus  is  representetl  on  a  marble,  with  all  the  marks  of  the 
go<i  Lunus,  so  as  to  make  it  api)ear  unquestionable  that  it  is  Lunus  (No.  3). 

BaaL  —  .\s  this  |)ersonage  is  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  the 
name,  as  a  part  of  compound  names,  is  so  repeatedly  used,  we  must  give  some 
arcount  of  him  as  one  of  the  principal  go(is  in  the  western  part  of  .Vsia,  accom- 
(Kinied  by  representations  of  him  copied  from  ancient  medals. 

The  word  Rial  or  Bel,  in  Hebrew,  means  he  that  rules  and  subdues :  mas- 
ter^  lord,  or  husband  (governor,  ruler). 

As  before  stated,  liaal  and  .\shtaroth  being  commonly  mentioned  together, 
and  as  it  is  believe<l  .Ashtaroth  denotes  the  moon,  it  is  concludeci  that  Baal 
represents  the  sun  (see  Nos.  i  and  2).  The  name  liaal  is  generically  used 
for  the  sui>erior  go<i  of  the  Phoenicians,  Chaldeans,  Mo»ibites,  and  other  parts 
of  Western  .Asia.  No  doubt,  under  the  different  names  peculiar  to  their  dif- 
ferent bnguages,  as  for  instance.  Chamosh  or  Shemesh  (Heb.).  for  the  sun  in 
the  immediate  neighborhoofl  of  Jenisalem  and  elsewhere  in  Palestine,  Baal  is 
certainly  the  most  ancient  ijtxl  of  the  Canaaniles.  an<1  i>erhaps  of  the  Fxst. 

It  has  been  asserted  bv  some  learned  men  that  Baal  was  the  Saturn  of 
Cireece  and  Rome :  and  there  wxs  a  ureat  conformity  between  the  rites  and 
«i.i<'rificcs  offere<l  to  S;Unni  and  what  the  Scriptures  relate  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  Baal. 
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Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  corresponded  with  Hercules,  who  was  an 
original  god  of  Phoenicia.  Now,  when  at  this  day  we  fully  comprehend  why  cer- 
tain names  were  given  to  certain  gods,  —  and  in  changing  the  countries  where 
they  were  worshipped  they  were  considered  different  individualities, — just  so 
many  more  gods  were  added  as  so  many  countries  adopted  the  worship.  Also 
the  name  was  compounded  with  other  names  and  constituted  thereby  other 
gods,  but  evidently  the  one  only,  in  fact :  as  Baal-Peor,  Baal-Zebub,  Baal-Gad, 
Baal-Zephon,  Baal-Berith ;  and  the  Hebrews  called  the  sun  Baal-Shemesh 
(Baal  the  Sun).  The  Persian  Mithra  was  the  same  as  Baal.  The  Scriptures 
call  the  temples  of  the  sun  Chamanim.  They  were  places  enclosed  with 
walls,  wherein  a  perpetual  fire  was  maintained.  They  were  frequent  all  over 
the  East,  particularly  in  that  region  afterwards  called  Persia :  the  Greeks 
called  them  py relay  or  pyratheia^  from  pyr^  fire,  or  pyra,  a  funeral  pile. 
Strabo  mentions  them  as  having  in  them  an  altar,  abundance  of  ashes,  and 
a  perpetual  fire.  From  this,  no  doubt,  arises  the  fire-worship  of  the  ParseeSy 
which  continues  to  the  present  day. 

Adonis.  —  In  connection  with  the  worship  and  mysteries  of  Venus  we  must 
refer  to  those  of  Adonis.  From  Ezekiel  viii.  14  we  learn  that  that  prophet 
saw  women  sitting  in  the  temple  weeping  for  Adonis ;  but  the  Hebrew  reads 
for  Tammuz^  or  the  hidden  one.  In  Egypt,  Adonis  was  called  Osiris.  The 
Greeks  worshipped  Isis  and  Osiris  under  other  names,  viz. :  under  that  of 
Bacchus  :  the  Arabians  called  him  Adonis. 

Ogygia  me  Bacchum  canit ; 
Osyrin  itgyptus  vocat ; 
Arabicus  gens,  Adoneum. 

He  was  called  Ammuz,  or  Tammuz,  the  concealed^  to  denote  the  manner 
of  his  death  or  place  of  burial.  The  Hebrews  sometimes,  in  derision,  called 
him  the  dead^  because  they  wept  for  him  and  represented  him  as  dead  in  his 
coffin ;  sometimes  they  call  him  the  image  of  jealousy  ^  because  he  was  the 
object  of  the  jealousy  of  the  god  Mars.  The  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  and 
Cyprians  called  him  Adonis.  In  Ammon  and  Moab  he  was  uq  doubt  called 
Baal-Peor.  The  Mysteries  of  Adonis  were  no  doubt  derived  from  the  East. 
The  Rabbins  say  that  Tammuz  was  an  idolatrous  prophet.  He  having  been 
put  to  death  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  all  the  idols  of  the  country  flocked 
together  about  a  statue  of  the  sun,  which  this  prophet,  who  was  a  magician, 
had  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth ;  there  they  deplored  his  death ; 
for  which  reason  a  festival  was  instituted  every  year  to  renew  the  memory  of 
this  ceremony,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  Tammuz.  In  this  temple  a 
statue  was  erected  to  Tammuz.  The  statue  was  hollow,  the  eyes  were  of 
lead.  Below,  a  gentle  fire  was  kindled,  which  insensibly  heated  the  statue, 
melted  the  lead,  and  caused  the  people  to  believe  that  the  idol  wept.  During 
all  this  time  the  Babylonish  women  who  were  in  the  temple  fell  shrieking, 
and  made  strange  lamentations. 
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Adonis  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Byblus  in  Phoenicia,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in  the  mountains  of  Libanus,  from  which  the 
river  Adonis  descends.  This  river  once  a  year  changes  the  color  of  its 
waters,  and  appears  as  red  as  blood.  At  this  signal  the  feasts  of  Adonia 
commenced,  and  imitated  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  most  serious  mourning  for 
a  dead  person.  The  next  day  it  was  reported  that  Adonis  was  alive  and  had 
ascended  into  the  air. 

To  show  the  connection  of  Adonis  with  Osiris  we  have  this  account :  — 

The  common  people  were  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  at  the 
feast  of  .\donis  sent  by  sea  a  box  made  of  rushes  and  fashioned  in  the  form 
of  a  figure,  in  which  a  letter  was  inclosed,  informing  the  inhabitants  of  Ryblus 
that  their  god  Adonis,  whom  they  apprehended  to  be  lost,  had  been  discovered. 
The  vessel  always  arrived  safe  at  Byblus  at  the  end  of  seven  days.  Lucian 
says  he  was  a  witness  of  this  event.  It  is  thought  by  some  of  the  Ancient 
Fathers  that  this  is  referred  to  by  Isaiah  xviii.  i  :  "  Woe  to  the  land  shadow- 
ing with  wings,  which  is  beyond  the  river  of  Ethiopia,  that  sendeth  ambassadors 
by  the  sea,  even  vessels  of  bulrushes  upon  the  waters."  Some,  as  Bochart, 
translate  "that  sendeth  images  or  idols  by  sea,"  but  the  Hebrew  signifies 
properly  ambassadors, 

'Ilie  (|ucstion  has  been  asked,  To  what  did  this  worship  of  Adonis  refer? 
Various  opinions  have  been  given.  Many  have  supposed  that  the  death  of 
.Adonis  referred  to  the  diminution  of  the  solar  influence  during  the  winter 
months ;  but  as  the  time  of  the  year,  viz. :  .August  and  September,  #>.,  fifth 
day  of  the  sixth  month,  is  not  remarkable  for  any  lessening  of  the  solar  light 
an<l  warmth,  this  cannot  be  the  reason.  Second,  the  worship  of  the  sun  was 
acctJtnfai  and  not  primary.  Third,  other  ceremonies  may  give  light  on  this 
subject,  and  lead  to  a  different  opinion. 

Julius  Firmicus  tells  us  that  on  a  certain  night,  while  the  solemnity  in  honor 
of  Adonis  lasted,  an  image  was  laid  in  a  bed  or  on  a  bier,  as  if  it  were  a  dead 
UmIv,  and  great  lamentation  was  made  over  it ;  but  after  a  time  a  light  was 
bruught  in,  and  the  priests  anointed  the  mouths  of  the  asNistants,  whispered 
to  them  in  a  soft  voice,  "  Trust  ye  in  (kkI  ;  for  out  of  pain  [distress]  we  have 
received  salvation  [deliverance].** 

'lliese  rites  appear  to  l>e  the  same  as  those  described  in  the  Orj)hic  Argo- 
nautica,  where  it  is  saiii  that  these  awful  meetings  began  first  of  all  by  on  oath 
of  secrecy,  administered  to  all  who  were  to  be  initialed.  Then  the  ceremonies 
commenced  by  a  description  of  the  Chaos,  or  Abyss,  and  the  attending  confu- 
sion. The  poet  descrilies  a  person  as  a  man  of  justice,  and  mentions  the 
orpes.  or  funeral  lamentations  on  account  of  this  just  person,  and  those  of 
.Arkite  Athene ^  ijt.^  Divine  Ihrovidcnce.  Those  were  celebrated  by  night. 
After  the  attendants  had  for  a  long  while  b<*wailed  the  death  of  this  just 
person,  he  was  at  length  understood  to  bo  restored  to  life,  to  h.ive  experi- 
enced a  resurrection,  signified  by  a  readmission  of  light.     On  this,  the  priest 
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addressed  the  company,  saying,  "  Comfort  yourselves,  all  ye  who  have  been 
partakers  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  Deity  thus  preserved,  for  we  shall  now  enjoy 
some  respite  from  our  labors."  To  which  were  added  these  words,  "  I  have 
escaped  a  sad  calamity,  and  my  lot  is  greatly  mended."  The  people  answered, 
"  Hail  to  the  Dove  !  Restorer  of  light !  " 

Let  us  now  consider  what  character  of  ancient  times  would  answer  to  the 
**just  and  upright  person"  (Gen.  vi.  9),  and  "who  shall  comfort  us  concern- 
ing our  work,  and  the  toil  of  our  hands  "  (Gen.  v.  29),  and  "who  was  entombed 
for  a  time."  We  shall  find  Noah  to  have  been  that  person,  who  was  restored 
from  a  bad  to  a  better  condition ;  to  life  and  light,  from  his  floating  grave ; 
and  a  "  dove  "  appears  in  his  history  as  a  restorer  of  hope  and  expectation  of 
returning  prosperity.  Noah,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  original  of  all  these 
ceremonials,  in  which  the  person  dies;  mourning  and  lamentations  for  his 
death  follow,  and  upon  his  restoration  follow  their  rejoicings. 

Mithras. — The  highest  of  the  twenty-eight  second-class  divinities  of  the 
Ancient  Persian  Pantheon,  the  Ized  (Zend.  Yazafa),  or  genius  of  the  sun  and 
ruler  of  the  universe.  Protector  and  supporter  of  this  life,  he  watches  over 
his  soul  in  the  next,  defending  it  against  the  impure  spirits,  and  transferring  it 
into  the  realms  of  eternal  bliss.  He  is  all-seeing  and  all-hearing,  and,  armed 
with  a  club,  his  weapon  against  Ahriman  and  the  evil  Devs,  he  unceasingly 
"  runs  his  course  ".  between  heaven  and  earth.  The  ancient  monuments  repre- 
sent him  as  a  beautiful  youth  dressed  in  Phrygian  garb,  kneeling  upon  an  ox, 
into  whose  neck  he  plunges  a  knife  ;  several  varying  minor  allegorical  emblems 
of  the  sun  and  his  course  surrounding  the  group.  At  times,  he  is  also  repre- 
sented as  a  lion  or  the  head  of  a  lion.  The  most  important  of  his  many 
festivals  was  his  birthday,  celebrated  on  the  25  th  of  December,  the  day  subse- 
quently fixed  —  against  all  evidence  —  as  the  birthday  of  Christ.  The  worship 
of  Mithras  {Hurocoracica,  Coracica^  Sacra)  ^  which  fell  in  the  spring  equinox, 
was  famous  even  among  the  many  Roman  festivals.  The  ceremonies  observed 
in  the  initiation  to  these  mysteries  —  symbolical  of  the  struggle  between  Ahri- 
man and  Ormuzd  (the  Good  and  the  Evil)  —  were  of  the  most  extraordinary, 
and  to  a  certain  degree,  even  dangerous  character. 

Baptism  and  the  partaking  of  a  mystical  liquid,  consisting  of  flour  and 
water,  to  be  drank  with  the  utterance  of  sacred  formulas,  were  among  the 
inaugurative  acts.  The  seven  degrees  —  according  to  the  number  of  the 
planets  —  were:  i.  Soldiers;  2.  Lions  (in  the  case  of  men),  or  Hyenas  (in 
that  of  women)  ;  3.  Ravens;  4.  Degree  of  Perses ;  5.  of  Oromios ;  6.  of 
Helios ;  7.  of  Fathers,  —  the  highest,  —  who  were  also  called  Eagles  and  Hawks. 
At  first,  of  a  merry  character,  —  thus  the  king  of  Persia  was  allowed  to  get 
drunk  only  on  the  Feast  of  the  Mysteries,  —  the  solemnities  gradually  assumed 
a  severe  and  rigorous  aspect.  F'rom  Persia,  the  cultus  of  Mithras  and  the 
Mysteries  were  imported  into  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  etc.,  and  it  is  not 
unUkely  that  in  some  parts  human  sacrifices  were  connected  with  this  worship. 
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Through  Rome,  where  this  worship  was  finally  suppressed,  a.d.  378,  it  may 
be  presumed  it  found  its  way  into  the  West  and  North  of  Europe  ;  and  many 
tokens  of  its  former  existence  in  Germany,  for  instance,  are  still  to  be  found, 
such  as  the  monuments  at  Hedernheim,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  at 
other  places.  Among  the  chief  authorities  on  this  subject  are  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  Creuzer,  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  I^jard,  O.  MQller. 

Osirif,  Aiiris,  or  Hyiiris  (Many-eyed).  —  The  worship  of  Osiris  was 
universal  throughout  Egypt.  This  name  appears  as  early  as  the  fourth 
dynasty,  in  the  hieroglyphic  texts,  and  is  expressed  by  a  throne  and  an  eye. 
At  a  later  period  (nineteenth),  a  palanquin  is  substituted  for  the  throne ;  and 
under  the  Romans  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  for  the  eye  itself  In  the  ritual 
and  other  inscriptions  he  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Seb,  or  Saturn,  and  Nu,  or 
Rhea ;  to  be  the  father  of  Horus  by  Isis,  who  is  also  called  sister  of  Osiris. 
The  mystic  notions  connected  with  Osiris  seem  to  connect  him  with  Bacchus, 
or  they  both  were  derived  from  some  original  go<l,  who  benefited  mankind  by 
travelling  over  the  various  countries  and  teaching  them  the  arts  of  life. 

Osiris  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Ra  (the  sun),  or  of  Atum  (the  setting 
sun),  and  the  Iknnu  or  Pha*nix;  also  to  be  uncrea<ed  or  self-engendered,  and 
is  sometimes  identified  with  the  sun,  or  the  creator,  and  Pluto,  or  judge  of 
hades.  When  bom,  Chronos  (Saturn)  gave  him  in  charge  to  Pamyles. 
When  he  became  king  of  Egypt,  he  is  said  to  have  civilizeii  the  Egyptians, 
and  to  have  taught  them  agriculture,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the  art  of 
niaking  beer.  He  afterwards  travelled  over  the  earth,  and,  by  his  iHrrsuasion, 
overcame  the  people  ever)'where  and  induced  them  to  practise  agricuhure. 
Compare  this  with  the  sketch  of  Bacchus. 

The  myth  of  his  destruction  by  his  brother,  Typhon,  i^  so  well  known  that 
we  will  not  rei>eat  it  here.  Typhon  and  Osiris  represent  the  evil  and  good 
principles  by  which  mankind  are  governed,  and  corresjwnd  with  Ahriman  and 
Ormuzd  of  the  Persian  s)'stem,  —  with  the  two  principles  in  India. 

The  pentalpha,  or  five-pointed  star,  with  the  one  point  upward,  and  in  its 
mi<ldle  the  face  of  the  sun  or  an  eye,  represents  Osiris. 

There  existed  amongst  the  ancients  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  real 
intention  or  meaning  of  the  myth  of  Osiris.  Plutarch  says  he  represented  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  ;  Isis,  the  irrigated  land  ;  Honis,  the  vapors  ;  Buto,  the 
marshes  ;  Nephth>*s,  the  edge  of  the  desert ;  Anubis,  the  l)arren  soil ;  'I  yphon 
was  the  sea ;  the  conspirators,  the  dronght ;  the  chest,  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  Tanaitic  branch  of  the  river  was  the  one  which  overflowed  unprofitably  ; 
the  twenty-eight  years,  the  number  of  cubits  which  the  Nile  rose  at  Elephantine  ; 
Harpocrates,  the  first  shootings  of  the  com.  Such  were  the  interpretations 
of  Plutarch.  There  appear,  however,  to  be  in  it  the  dualistic  principles  of 
pKKl  and  evil,  represented  by  the  benefits  derived  from  the  influence  of  the 
daily  sun,  and  the  opposition,  by  night,  which  hides  the  sun.  This,  as  it  is 
said  by  some,  no  doubt  was  the  original  significance  of  the  myth ;  but  time 
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caused  additions  to  the  first  elements,  and  hence  the  blending  of  Osiris  with 
other  deities,  especially  Ptah-Socharis,  the  pigmy  of  Memphis,  and  the  bull 
Hapis,  or  Apis,  the  Aratar  of  Plato.  Osiris  was  the  head  of  a  tetrad  of 
deities,  whose  local  worship  was  at  Abydos,  where  his  coffin  floated  and 
was  recovered. 

In  form,  Osiris  is  represented  swathed,  in  allusion  to  his  embalmment ;  a 
net-work,  suggestive  of  the  net  by  which  his  remains  were  fished  out  of  the  Nile, 
covers  this  dress ;  on  his  head  he  wears  the  cap,  Alf,  having  at  each  side  the 
feathers  of  truth,  of  which  he  was  the  lord.  This  is  placed  on  the  horns  of  a 
goat.  His  hands  hold  the  crook  and  whip,  to  indicate  his  governing  jx)wer ; 
and  his  feet  are  based  on  the  cubit  of  truth.  A  panther's  skin  on  a  pole  is 
often  placed  before  him,  and  festoons  of  grapes  hang  over  his  shrine,  con- 
necting him  with  Dionysos.  He  wears  the  white  or  upper  crown  as  the 
"  good  being,"  or  Ounophris,  the  meek-hearted,  the  celestial  king.  His  wor- 
ship extended  over  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  at  an  early  day  had 
penetrated  into  Phoenicia,  traces  of  it  being  found  on  coins  of  Malta  and 
other  places. 

Orpheus.  —  Supposed  to  be  the  Vedic  Ribhu,  or  Arbhu,  an  epithet  both  of 
Indra  and  the  Sun.  This  is  a  semi-mythic  name,  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
ancient  Greek  lore. 

The  early  legends  call  him  a  son  of  Apollo  and  the  muse  Calliope,  or  of 
Oleagrus  and  Clio  or  Polymnia.  His  native  country  is  Thracia,  where  many 
different  localities  were  pointed  out  as  his  birthplace,  —  such  as  the  mounts 
of  Olympus  and  Pangrneus,  the  river  Erupeus,  the  promontory  of  Serrhium, 
and  several  cities.  Apollo  bestows  upon  him  the  lyre  which  Hermes  invented, 
and  by  its  aid  Orpheus  moves  men  and  beasts,  the  birds  in  the  air,  the  fishes 
in  the  deep,  the  trees  and  the  rocks.  He  accompanies  the  Argonauts  in  their 
expedition,  and  the  power  of  his  music  wards  off  all  mishaps  and  disasters, 
rocking  monsters  to  sleep,  and  stopping  cliffs  in  their  downward  rush.  His 
wife,  Kurydice  ( ?  =  Sanskrit  Uru,  Dawn),  is  bitten  by  a  serpent  (  ?  =  night)  and 
dies.  Orpheus  follows  her  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  so  powerful  are  his 
"  golden  tones  "  that  even  stem  Pluto  and  Proserpina  are  moved  to  pity,  while 
Tantalus  forgets  his  thirst,  Ixion's  wheel  ceases  to  revolve,  and  the  Danaides 
stop  in  their  wearisome  task.  He  is  allowed  to  take  her  back  into  the  "  light  of 
heaven,"  but  he  must  not  look  around  while  they  ascend.  Love,  or  doubt, 
however,  draw  his  eyes  towards  her,  and  ^she  is  lost  to  him  forever  (  ?  =  first 
rays  of  the  sun  gleaming  at  the  dawn  makes  it  disappear  or  melt  into  day). 
His  death  is  sudden  and  violent.  According  to  some  accounts,  it  is  the 
thunderbolt  of  Zeus  that  cuts  him  off.  because  he  reveals  the  Divine  Mysteries ; 
according  to  others,  it  is  Dionysus,  who,  angry  at  his  refusing  to  worship  him, 
causes  the  Menades  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  which  pieces  are  collected  and 
buried  by  the  Muses  in  tearful  piety  at  Leibethra,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus,  where  a  nightingale  sings  over  his  grave.     Others,  again,  make  the 
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'ITiracian  women  divide  his  limbs  between  them,  either  from  excessive  madness 
of  unrequited  love,  or  from  anger  at  his  drawing  their  husbands  away  from 
them. 

The  faint  glimmer  of  historic  truth  hidden  beneath  these  myths  becomes 
clearer  in  those  records  which  speak  of  Orpheus  as  a  divine  bard  or  priest  in 
the  service  of  Zagreus,  the  Thracian  Dionysus,  and  founder  of  the  Mysteries. 
As  the  first  musician,  he  was  the  inaugurator  of  the  rites  of  expiation  and  of  the 
mantic  art,  the  inventor  of  letters  and  the  heroic  metre,  of  everything,  in  fact, 
that  was  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  the  civilization  and  initiation  into  a 
more  humane  worship  of  the  deity  among  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  lliracia 
and  all  (ireece,  —  a  task  to  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  devoted  his  life 
after  his  return  with  the  Argonauts.  A  kind  of  monastic  order  sprang  up  in 
later  times,  calling  itself  after  him,  which  combined  a  sort  of  enthusiastic  creed 
about  the  migration  of  souls  and  other  mystic  doctrines  with  a  semi-ascetic 
life,  .\bstinence  from  meat  (not  from  wine),  frequent  purifications,  the 
wearing  of  white  garments  and  similar  things,  —  not  unlike  some  of  the 
Kssenic  manners  and  customs,  —  were  among  their  fundamental  rules  and 
ceremonies.  But  after  a  brief  duration,  the  brotherhoo<l  having  first,  during 
the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  i>asscd  through  the  stage  of  conscious 
and  ver>'  profitable  jugglery,  sank  into  oblivion,  together  with  their  Orpheo- 
telistic  formulas  and  sacrifices,  and  together  with  the  joys  of  the  upper,  and 
the  never-ending  punishments  of  the  infernal  regions,  which  they  held  out  to 
their  rich  dupes,  according  to  the  sums  they  grudged  or  l>estowed  ujxjn  them. 

'ITie  C)q)hic  literature  and  mysteries  are  derived  from  ()ri)heus,  the  real 
origin  of  which,  however,  according  to  O.  Miiller,  is  like  his  own  history, 
**  unquestionably  the  darkest  i>oint  in  the  entire  history  of  early  (Jreek  |)oetry." 
Orpheus  is  supjx>sed  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Apollo,  as  was  Olen,  Linus, 
Philammon,  Eumolpus,  Musaius,  and  other  legen<lary  singers  of  prehistoric 
(ireece,  and  to  have  composed  certain  hymns  and  songs  usetl  in  the  worship 
of  a  I  )i()nysus,  dwelling  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  in  the  initiations  into  the 
Kleusinian  Mysteries.     He  was  placed  anterior  to  Homer  and  Hesio«l. 

Herodotus  and  .Vristotle  comlxited  the  sup|X)sed  anti<]uity  of  the  so-called 
Oq>hic  myths  and  songs  of  their  day,  yet  the  entire,  enormous  Orphic  literature, 
which  had  resulted  from  them,  retained  its  ancient  authority,  not  only  with 
l>oth  the  Hellenists  and  the  Church  Fathers  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
A.i>.  (who  for  their  individual,  allx'it  opposite  purjxjses,  referred  to  it  as  the 
most  authentic  primitive  source  of  Oreek  religion,  from  whit  h  Pythagoras, 
Herarlitus,  Plato,  had  drawn  their  theological  philosophy),  but  down  almost 
to  the  List  generation,  when  it  is  irrefutably  proved  to  be  in  its  main  bulk,  as 
far  as  it  has  sumved  the  production  of  those  ver\' centuries,  raised  u|)on  a  few 
scanty  primitive  snatches.  The  theogony  is  mainly  Kised  \x\yoxi  that  of 
Hesitnl.  with  allegorizing  ami  symbolizing  tendencies,  and  to  simplify  the 
Olympic  population  by  compressing  several  deities  into  a  single  one. 
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Bacchus.  — The  God  of  wine ;  — in  Greek  Bakchos,  Dionysos ;  and  in  the 
Mysteries,  lakchos,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Semele.  When  young  he  was  carried 
to  Nysa  in  Thrace,  and  given  in  charge  to  the  Nymphs.  Here  he  taught  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  and  other  products  of  horticulture.  Intoxicating  drinks 
are  attributed  to  his  invention.  In  consequence  of  being  smitten  with  mad- 
ness by  Here,  he  wandered  through  many  countries  attended  by  the  Nymphs, 
who  were  crowned  with  ivy  and  vine  leaves  and  bore  in  their  hands  the  thyrsuSy 
a  pole  bound  round  with  leaves  and  fruit.  Wherever  he  came,  in  his  wide 
progress,  there  is  a  Nysa,  His  worship,  coming  originally  from  the  East,  was 
introduced  into  Greece  by  Malampus,  and  spread  over  the  whole  known  earth, 
and  was  modified  by  each  people,  among  whom  it  was  practised,  to  suit,  per- 
haps, their  own  former  ideas  of  religious  rites  and  mysteries ;  consequently  he 
received  a  great  many  surnames.  He  was  called  Lenaeos,  from  the  wine-vat, 
ienos ;  Bromius,  from  the  shouting  in  his  worship,  bromos;  Euios  (Latin  £vi'us), 
from  the  exclamation  £uoi,  etc. 

The  worship  of  Bacchus  was  accompanied  with  noisy  rites,  games,  and  dra- 
matic entertainments,  wherein  there  were  excessive,  joyful  manifestations  and 
merriment ;  in  fact,  they  degenerated  in  time  into  noisy,  drunken  orgies  of 
the  most  extravagant  character.  The  festivals  deserving  notice  were  :  i.  The 
Attic  Dionysia ;  the  Minor  or  Country  Dionysia  were  celebrated  in  the  coun- 
try, in  the  month  Poseideon,  at  the  time  of  the  grape-gathering.  This  was 
followed,  in  the  month  Gametion,  by  the  Lenjea,  which  was  peculiar  to  Athens. 
After  the  Lenxa  came  the  Anthesterion,  when  the  new  wine  was  first  drunk. 
Last  came  the  Great  Dionysia,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  month  Elaphe- 
bolion.  2.  The  Triateric  Dionysia — celebrated  every  third  year  in  midwinter. 
These  were  celebrated  by  women  and  girls,  and  the  orgies  were  held  at  night 
on  the  mountains,  with  torches  and  wildest  enthusiasm.  This  mystic  solem- 
nity came  from  Thrace,  and  its  institution  is  referred  to  Orpheus.  It  cannot 
be  determined  when  it  was  adopted  in  Greece.  3.  The  Bacchanalia,  whose 
foundation  was  laid  in  Athens,  during  the  Peloponnesian  War,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  rites.     From  Greece  they  went  to  Italy. 

As  early  as  496  b.c.  the  Greek  worship  of  Bacchus  was  carried  to  Rome 
with  that  of  Ceres ;  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera  were  worshipped  in  the  same 
temple.  The  Liberalia  were  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  were  of  a 
simpler  and  ruder  kind  than  the  Dionysia  of  Athens. 

These  rites  finally  were  accompanied  with  such  licentiousness  as  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  morality,  and  even  of  society  itself.  Celebrated  at  first  by 
women  only,  men  were  afterward  admitted,  and  were  made  the  occasion  of 
most  unnatural  excesses.  About  B.C.  186,  the  government  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  these  rites,  and  finally  suppressed  the  Bacchanalia. 

After  the  vintage  a  poem  was  acted  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  to  whom 
a  goat  was  then  sacrificed  as  being  the  destroyer  of  the  vines,  and  therefore  it 
was  called  tragodia^  the  goat's  song  (Sen\  ad  Verg.  (}.  II.  381).  Hence  the 
derivation  of  *'  tragedy  "  :  tragos^  a  goat ;  and  oda^  song. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

History  of  iNniAiioN  bv  C(>untrif:s  and  Systems. 

Origin  of  Initiation.  —  Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  history  of  initiation,  says :  — 

**  Tlie  universal  deluge  would  produce  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  surviTort,  and, 
as  a  kn<m  ledge  of  this  terrible  event  was  propagated  amongst  their  posterity,  it  would  naturally  be 
accompanied  by  a  veneration  for  the  piety,  and  afterward  for  the  persons  of  the  favored  few  who 
were  preserved  from  destruction  by  the  visible  interference  of  the  Divinity.  TTiis  veneration 
increasing  with  the  march  of  time,  and  with  the  increasing  oblivion  of  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  their  salvation  was  accomplislted,  at  length  assumed  the  form  of  an  idolatrous  worship, 
and  Nimrod,  the  first  open  apostate,  instituted  a  service  of  divine  honors  to  Nuah  and  his  triple 
offspring,  who  were  identified  with  the  Sabian  worship  and  gave  the  original  impulse  to  the 
helioarkiie  superstition. 

"  Hence  the  sun  and  Noah  were  worshipped  in  conjunction  with  the  moon  and  the  ark,  which 
latter  subsequently  represented  the  fefhale  principle,  and  %^as  acknowledged  in  different  nations, 
under  the  various  appellations  of  I  sis,  Venus,  Astarte.  Ceres.  Proserpine,  Rhea.  Sita.  Ceridwen, 
Y  rea.  etc. .  while  the  former,  or  male  principle,  assumed  the  name  of  Osiris.  Saturn,  )upiter, 
NVptune.  Bacchus,  Adonis,  Hu.  Hrahma,  Odin.  etc..  which  by  degrees  introduced  the  al>omina> 
tions  of  the  phallic  worship.  When  Venus  represented  the  ark  itself.  Minerva  the  divine  Wisdom 
and  Justice,  which  produced  the  deluge  and  preserved  the  ark  upon  its  waters.  Iris  was  the  rain- 
bow, and  Juno  the  arkite  dove. 

"  On  these  rude  beginnings  the  whole  complicated  machinery  of  the  Mysteries  was  formed, 
which  completely  banished,  from  the  political  horizon  of  idolatry,  the  true  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  a  superintending  providence.  Each  of  these  deities  had  legitimate  and  appropriate  symbols 
which  ultimately  became  substituted  for  the  antitype,  and  introduced  among  mankind  the  worship 
of  animals  and  the  inanimate  objects  of  creation." 

Fal)er  said :  "  The  ancient  mythologists  considered  the  whole  frame  of  the 
heavens  in  the  light  of  an  enormous  ship.  In  it  they  placed  the  sun,  as  the 
fountain  of  light  and  heat,  and  assigned  to  him,  as  the  acknowledgeii  represent- 
ative of  the  Cireat  Father,  the  office  of  pilot "  (I*ag.  Idol.,  Vol.  I.  36). 

In  the  several  sptems  of  initiation  there  were  involved  all  the  confused 
and  complicated  mechanism  of  their  mythologies.  .After  the  candidate  had 
passed  through  all  preliminar>'  rites  and  ceremonies,  he  was  subjected  to  a 
representation  of  a  mystical  death  ;  thereby  signifying  an  oblivion  of  all  the 
stains  and  imperfections  of  a  comipted  and  an  evil  life  :  as  also  a  descent  into 
hades^  where  ever)'  pollution  was  to  be  purged  by  the  lustrations,  by  purifica- 
tions o{  fire,  water ^  and  «/>,  after  which  the  Kpopt,  considereti  to  have  been 
regenerated,  or  new  lx>m.  was  restored  to  a  renovated  existence  of  life,  light, 
and  purity,  and  placed  under  divine  protection. 

'ITie  intelligent  Mason  will,  from  this,  discover  the  origin  of  the  rites  in  the 
3d  degree  of  Symlwlic  Masonr}-,  and  the  5th  and  31st  degrees,  A.*..A.'.S.'.  R.*. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Taurobolium  and  Criobolium,  or  the  bloody  baptism 
of  the  Bull  and  Ram,  are  said  to  have  originated  from  this  regeneration. 

The  Mysteries,  in  all  their  forms,  were  fisncreai.     They  t  elebrated  the 
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mystical  death  and  revivification  of  some  individual,  by  the  use  of  emblems, 
symbols,  and  allegorical  representations. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  original  legend  of  initiation  was  as  follows: 
Osiris,  who  was  the  king  of  Egypt,  left  the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  his 
wife  Isis,  while  he  travelled  among  the  nations  around  him,  to  confer  benefits 
upon  them  by  instructing  them  in  the  arts  and  agriculture.  Upon  his  return 
he  was  invited  to  a  grand  entertainment  given  by  his  brother  Typhon,  in 
November,  when  the  sun  a])pears  in  Scorpio.  Typhon'  produced  a  valuable 
chest  inlaid  with  gold,  and  promised  it  to  any  one  present  whose  body  it 
would  most  conveniently  contain.  Osiris  was  induced  to  get  into  it,  and 
immediately  the  cover  was  closed,  and  he  was  fastened  in  it,  and  it  was  thrown 
into  the  river.  This  represented  the  Aphanism  of  the  Mysteries.  The  chest 
containing  the  body  of  Osiris  floated  into  the  sea  and  was  carried  to  Byblus, 
in  Phoenicia,  and  was  cast  up  at  the  foot  of  a  tamarind  tree.  [The  tamarind 
tree  is  a  species  of  acacia,  and  hence  the  use  of  the  acacia  in  the  burial  of  a 
Mason.] 

Isis,  going  in  search  of  Osiris,  passed  through  many  adventures,  which  are 
very  much  varied  by  different  authors,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  body  of 
Osiris,  and  returned  to  Egypt,  designing  to  give  it  a  splendid  interment. 
Typhon,  however,  again  got  possession  of  it,  and  severed  it  into  fourteen  parts 
and  secreted  them  in  as  many  different  parts  of  the  country.  Isis  again  set  out 
in  search  of  these  several  parts,  and  succeeded  in  finding  the  scattered  frag- 
ments, and  buried  them  in  the  places  where  they  were  found,  except  one  part 
It  was  then  proclaimed  that  Osiris  was  risen  from  the  dead ;  this  was  the 
E  uresis. 

These  rites  were  celebrated  in  Greece,  in  honor  of  Bacchus  and  Rhea ;  at 
Byblus,  of  Adonis  and  Venus :  in  India,  of  Mahadeva  and  Sita ;  in  Britain, 
of  Hu  and  Ceriilwen  ;  in  Scandinavia,  of  Woden  and  Frea ;  etc.  In  every 
instance,  these  divinities  represented  the  sun  and  moon,  the  sources  of  light 
and  heat. 

Br)'ant  describes  the  emblems  by  which  Rhea  was  designated  as  follows :  — 

••  She  is  figured  as  a  beautiful  female  personage,  and  has  a  chaplet,  in  which  are  seen  tan  0/ 
com,  like  rays.  Her  right  hand  reclines  on  a  pillar  of  stone,  in  her  left  arc  spikes  of  com,  and  on 
each  side  a  fwrnrgranate.  Close  by  her  side  stands  the  bf chive,  out  of  the  top  of  which  there 
arise  com  and  flowers,  to  denote  the  renewal  of  seasons  and  promise  of  plenty.  In  the  centre 
of  these  fruits  the  favorite  emblem,  the  pomegranate,  appears  again,  and  cro^iis  the  whole;.** 

COXJSTEIES.  Hindoostan.  —  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  in  this  very 
ancient  country  may  be  f  >un(l  the  origin  of  these  religious  rites  which  spread 
far  and  A^nde  among  all  the  nations  of  the  Orient. 

From  the  annals  of  India  we  learn  that  it  was  derived  from  the  seven 
Rishis,  or  "  penitents,"  whose  \ irt.:es  raised  them  to  the  heavens  and  placed 
them  where  they  have  ever  since  r'j]»resente(l  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Bear,  two  of  which  seven  star<  cnn-'intlv  nojnt  to  the  North  Star. 
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The  word  "  Rtshis "  means  the  "  Shiners,"  and  it  also  means  a  Bear, 
because  his  coat  of  hair  shines.  These  seven  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
seven  sons  of  Japhcth.  From  Maurice,  Hist.  Hind.  (Vol.  H.  p.  45),  we  learn  : 
"  It  is  related  in  Padmapooraun  that  Satyavrata,  whose  miraculous  preser\'a- 
tion  from  a  general  deluge  is  told  at  large  in  the  Matsya,  had  three  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  named  Jyapeti,  or  Lord  of  the  Earth ;  the  others  were 
Charma  and  Sharma,  which  last  words  are  in  the  vulgar  dialects  usually  pro- 
nounced Cham  and  Sham,  as  we  frecjuently  hear  Kishn  for  Chrisna.  The 
royal  patriarch  —  for  such  is  his  character  in  the  Pooraun  —  was  particularly  fond 
of  Jyapeti,  to  whom  he  gave  all  the  regions  to  the  porth  of  Himalaya,  or  the 
snowy  mountains,  which  extend  from  sea  to  sea,  and  of  which  Caucasus  is  a 
part :  to  Sharma  he  allotted  the  countries  to  the  south  of  these  mountains  ; 
but  he  cursed  Charma,  because  when  the  old  monarch  was  accidentally  inebri- 
ated with  strong  liquor  made  of  fermented  rice,  Charma  laughed  ;  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  his  father's  execration  that  he  became  a  slave  to  the  slaves 
of  his  brothers." 

It  is  supposed  that  originally  the  primitive  inhabitants  practised  a  patri- 
arch.d  religion ;  />.,  the  patriarchf  or  chief  of  a  family  or  tribe  was  king, 
priest,  and  prophet.  He  ruled  the  commune,  offered  all  the  sacrifices,  and 
instructed  his  i)eople  in  all  religious  matters.  Subsequently,  when  conquered 
by  the  Cuthites  under  Rama,  the  son  of  Cush,  referre<l  to  in  Genesis  x.  2,  7/ 
the  Mysteries  of  the  deluge  were  introduced.  The  worship  soon  became  divided 
into  two  sects.  We  are  not  fully  apprised  when  was  first  intro<iu(  ed  the 
Hramanic  s>-stem, — composed  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  constituting  the 
Trimurti,  —  nor  do  our  limits  permit  us  to  elaborate  on  this  point ;  hence  we 
simply  intro<luce  this  feature  to  show  that,  in  the  division  rcferre<l  to  alx)ve, 
one  branch  was  mild  and  benevolent,  and  addressed  to  VJNhnu,  the  second 
|>erson  of  the  "Trinity,"  who  was  represented  in  the  system  as  the  "  I*re- 
ser\er/*  and  who  appeared  on  earth  in  the  flesh  —  and  is  supj)osed  to  have,  in 
the  nine  successive  *'  .\vatar5,"  represented  that  number  of  animal  fonns,  and 
accomplished  as  many  miraculous  events  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Com- 
pare this  feature  with  the  subsequent  acts  of  all  the  heroes,  represented  in  all  the 
myths  as  the  sun.  The  other  system  proclaimed  the  superiority  of  Siva,  who 
was  called  the  "  Destroyer,"  and  the  representative  of  terror  and  penance, 
barbarity  and  blood  ;  in  Eg>'pt,  represented  by  Typhon. 

These  Mysteries,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  or  for  what  purposes 
they  were  then  instituted,  were  certainly  a  corruption  of  the  original  worship 
of  the  one  Deity.  ITiey  bore  a  direct  reference  to  the  happiness  of  Man  in 
Par.adise,  where  he  was  first  placed  ;  his  subse(|uent  deviations  and  transgres- 
sions, and  the  destruction  of  the  race  by  the  general  deluge.  They  used 
subterranean   caverns   and   grottos,  formed   in  the  solid   rocks  or  in  secret 

1  "And  th*-  son*  of  Cush.  Sel»a.  and  Havi'.ih.  and  S.ibtah.  nnd  Kjumah.  and  Sabtccha;  and 
(T^e  tons  of  Raamab,  Theba,  and  Dedan."     (S<*e  Kvplanation  ut  Map.) 
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recesses  of  their  structures,  erected  for  the  purpose.     The  most  of  these  Mys- 
teries are  unknown  to  us. 

Bryant  says  that  the  earliest  religious  dance  was  a  wild  and  firantic 
movement,  accompanied  with  the  clashing  of  swords  and  shields,  and  called 
Bertarmus,  symbolic  of  the  confusion  which  occurred  when  the  Noachian  family 
left  the  ark.  The  great  cavern  of  Elephanta,  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
temple  in  the  world  made  by  man,  in  which  these  rites  were  performed,  and 
remaining  to  the  present  day,  is  an  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  that  system. 
This  cavern,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet 
square  and  eighteen  feet  high,  and  is  supported  by  four  massive  columns.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  statues  and  emblems.     Maurice  (Ind.  Ant),  says  :  — 

"  Some  of  the  figures  have  on  their  heads  a  kind  of  helmet  of  a  pyramidal  form;  others  wear 
crowns,  rich  with  devices,  and  splendidly  decorated  with  jewels ;  while  others  display  only  large 
bushy  ringlets  of  curled  or  flowing  hair.  Many  of  them  have  four  hands,  many  have  six,  and  in 
these  hands  they  grasp  sceptres  and  shields,  the  symbols  of  justice  and  ensigns  of  religion,  the 
weapons  of  war  and  trophies  of  peace." 

The  caverns  of  Salsette,  of  which  there  are  three  hundred,  all  have  within 
them  carved  and  emblematic  characters.  .  The  different  ranges  of  apartments 
are  connected  by  open  galleries,  and  only  by  private  entrances  could  the  most 
secret  caverns,  which  contained  the  ineffable  symbols,  be  approached,  and  so 
curiously  contrived  as  to  give  the  highest  effect  upon  the  neophytes  when  in 
the  ceremonial  of  initiation.  A  cubical  cisfa,  used  for  the  periodical  sepulture 
of  the  aspirant,  was  located  in  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  cavern.  The 
consecrated  water  of  absolution  was  held  in  a  carved  basin  in  every  cavern, 
and  on  the  surface  floated  the  flowers  of  the  lotus.  The  Linga  or  Phallus 
appeared  everywhere  most  conspicuous,  and  oftentimes  in  situations  too 
disgusting  to  be  mentioned.  Dr.  Buchanan  (Res.  in  Asia),  says,  "The  tower 
of  Juggernaut  is  covered  with  indecent  emblems,  which  are  newly  painted 
when  it  is  exhibited  in  public,«and  are  objects  of  sensual  gaze  fy  both  sexes^ 

The  increase  and  decrease  of  the  moon  were  the  periods  by  which 
initiations  were  governed.  The  Mysteries  were  divided  into  four  degrees. 
The  Hitopadesa  says,  "  Let  even  the  wretched  man  practise  virtue  whenever 
he  enjoys  one  of  the  three  or  four  religious  degrees :  let  him  be  even-minded 
with  all  created  things,  and  that  disposition  will  be  the  source  of  virtue." 
Candidates  were  admitted  to  the  lesser  Mysteries  at  the  early  age  of  eight 
years.  This  consisted  in  the  investiture  of  the  Zennar,  a  sacred  cord  of  three 
threads,  supposed  to  refer  to  the  three  modes  of  purification ;  viz. :  earth,  fire, 
and  air  :  water  with  them  was  air  in  a  condensed  form. 

Sacrifices  to  the  sun,  to  the  planets,  and  to  household  gods,  were  made, 
accompanied  with  ablutions  of  water,  purifications  with  dung  and  urine  of  the 
cow.  This  last  was  because  the  dung  was  the  medium  by  which  the  soil  was 
made  fertile,  and  reminded  them  of  the  doctrine  of  "  corruption  and  repro- 
duction "  taught  in  the  worship  of  Siva,  that  it  was  necessary  for  man  to  die. 
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his  body  to  suffer  corruption  before  it  could  be  clothed  with  immortality  by  a 
resurrection.  It  is  possible  that  their  observation  of  nature  taught  them  that 
the  seed  must  die  or  suffer  fermentation  in  the  ground  before  the  plant  could 
be  produced.  Christ  said  the  same  to  his  disciples :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone  :  but  if  it  die,  it  bringcth  forth  much  fruit." 

After  the  completion  of  the  ceremonies,  a  lecture  was  given  —  much  too 
difficult  for  the  juvenile  comprehension  —  which  principally  related  to  the 
Unity  and  Trinity  of  the  Clodhead,  the  manner  of  using  the  consecrated  fire, 
and  the  rites  of  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  A  linen  garment  without  seam 
was  put  on  him,  a  cord  put  over  the  right  ear  as  a  means  of  purification,  and 
he  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  a  Brahmin  to  be  instructed  for  advancement. 
.After  enduring  many  hardships,  trials,  and  rigid  penances,  restricted  from 
all  indulgences,  he  passed  his  time  mostly  in  prayer  and  ablutions  until  the  age 
of  twenty.  He  was  to  preserve  the  purity  of  his  body,  which  was  termed  the 
city  with  nine  gates,  in  which  his  soul  was  a  prisoner ;  he  must  eat  properly ; 
was  instructed  in  all  the  minute  ceremonies  which  were  adapted  to  every  act  of 
his  future  life,  and  by  which  he  was  to  be  distinguished  from  the  uninitiated. 
He  was  to  study  the  sacred  books,  that  he  might  have  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  institution,  ceremonies,  and  traditions  of  religion,  which  would  qualify  him 
for  the  next  degree.  Hanng  attained  the  suitable  age,  if,  upon  due  examination, 
he  was  found  to  be  qualified  by  proper  progress  in  all  the  essentials  of  the  first 
degree,  he  was  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  probationary  ceremonies  of  the 
second.  His  austerities  were  increased.  He  supported  himself  by  begging 
charity.  IVayer,  ablutions,  and  sacrifices  occupied  his  days,  and  the  study  of 
the  heavens  his  nights  ;  and,  for  the  necessary  rest  anil  repose  from  his  arduous 
and  almost  exhausting  duties,  the  first  tree  afforded  him  shelter ;  and,  after  a 
short  sleep,  he  arose  to  contemplate  the  constellations  in  the  skies,  which  were 
thought  to  resemble  various  monsters.  Sir  William  Jones  in  his  works  tells  us  : 
"In  the  hot  season  he  sat  exposed  to  five  fires,  four  blazing  around  him,  with 
the  sun  above  ;  in  the  rain  he  stood  uncovered,  n-ithout  even  a  mantle,  when 
the  clouds  poured  the  heaviest  showers ;  in  the  cold  season  he  wore  wet 
clothing,  and  went  on  increasing  by  degrees  the  austerity  of  his  devotion.** 
Having  finished  this  probation,  he  was  initiated  into  the  privileges  of  the 
Mvsteries. 

'ITie  cross  was  marked  on  every  part  of  his  Ixxiy,  and  he  passed  the  pro- 
Ixation  of  the  Pastos  or  Cofiin,  —  which  was  called  the  door  of  Patala  or  hell, 
—  the  Tartarus  of  the  ( Grecian  Mvsteries. 

Having  finished  all  his  purifications,  at  the  dead  hour  of  night  he  was 
conducted  to  the  mysterious  cavern  of  gloom,  duly  prepared  for  his  reception, 
which  shone  with  light  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  sun.  proceeding  from  an 
immense  number  of  lamps.  In  rich  and  costly  robes,  the  three  hierophants 
occupied  the  east,  west,  and  south,  representing  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva. 
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When  the  sun  rises  in  the  east,  he  is  called  Brahma ;  when  in  the  meridian,  he 
is  Vishnu;  and  at  his  setting,  he  is  Siva.  The  Mystagogues  were  seated 
around.  The  aspirant  was  conducted  to  the  centre  of  this  august  assembly. 
An  anthem  was  sung  to  the  God  of  Nature,  as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  or 
Destroyer,  and  an  apostrophe  was  addressed  to  the  sun,  viz. :  — 

"  O  mighty  being,  greater  than  Brahma,  we  bow  down  before  thee  as  the  prime  Creator ! 
Eternal  God  of  gods !  The  world's  mansion  1  Thou  art  the  uncorruptible  Being,  distinct  from  all 
things  transient !  Thou  art  before  all  gods,  the  ancient  Pooroosh,  and  the  supreme  supporter  of 
the  universe !  Thou  art  the  supreme  mansion  1  And  by  thee,  O  infinite  form,  the  universe  was 
spread  abroad ! " 

The  aspirant  is  then  called  upon  to  declare  that  he  will  be  obedient  to  his 
superiors,  that  he  will  keep  his  body  pure,  keep  a  tongue  of  good  report, 
passively  obey  and  receive  the  doctrines  and  traditions,  and  maintain  the 
strictest  secrecy  as  to  the  abstruse  Mysteries.  Having  assented  to  this 
declaration,  he  was  sprinkled  with  water,  an  incantation  was  pronounced  over 
him  or  whispered  in  his  right  ear,  he  was  then  divested  of  his  shoes  and  was 
made  to  circumambulate  the  cavern  three  times,  and  was  made  to  exclaim,  "  I 
copy  the  example  of  the  sun,  and  follow  his  benevolent  course."  He  was 
again  placed  in  the  centre,  and  enjoined  to  practise  the  religious  austerities,  to 
prepare  his  soul  for  ultimate  absorption.  He  was  informed  that  the  merit  of 
such  works  deserved  a  splendor  which  makes  man  superior  to  the  gods,  and 
renders  them  subservient  to  his  wishes.  He  was  then  given  in  charge  to  a 
spiritual  guide,  and  required  to  maintain  a  profound  silence  during  the 
succeeding  ceremonies,  and  should  he  violate  this  injunction  the  presiding 
Brahmin  could  instantly  strike  him  dead.  The  bewailings  for  the  loss  of  Sita 
then  began.  The  aspirant  was  conducted  through  seven  ranges  of  gloomy 
caverns,  amidst  the  dismal  lamentations,  cries,  and  shrieks,  to  represent  the 
bewaihngs  of  Mahadeva,  who^  it  is  said,  circumambulated  the  world  seven 
times,  carr)'ing  the  remains  of  his  murdered  consort  upon  his  shoulders.  To 
show  the  coincidences  between  this  rite  of  India  and  Egypt,  we  give  another 
account,  which  states  that  when  Mahadeva  received  the  curse  of  some 
devotees,  whom  he  had  disturbed  at  their  devotions,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
lingam,  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  his  life.  His  consort  wandered  over 
the  earth  and  filled  the  world  with  her  bewailings.  Mahadeva  was  at  length 
restored  under  the  form  of  Iswara,  and  united  once  more  to  his  beloved 
Sita. 

Amidst  all  the  confusion  a  sudden  explosion  was  heard,  which  was  followed 
by  a  dead  silence.  Flashes  of  brilliant  light  were  succeeded  by  darkness. 
Phantoms  and  shadows  of  various  forms,  surrounded  by  rays  of  light,  flitted 
across  the  gloom.  Some  with  many  hands,  arms,  and  legs ;  others  without 
them ;  sometimes  a  shapeless  trunk,  then  a  human  body  with  the  head  of  a 
bird,  or  beast,  or  a  fish  ;  all  manner  of  incongruous  forms  and  bodies  were 
seen,  and  all  calculated  to  excite  terror  in  the  mind  of  the  postulant. 
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Among  these  he  saw  a  terrible  figure  who  had 

**  A  gorgeous  appearance,  with  unnumbered  heads,  each  having  a  crown  set  with  resplendent 
jewrb.  one  of  which  excelled  the  others ;  his  eyes  gleamed  like  flaming  torches,  but  his  neck,  his 
tongues,  and  his  body  were  black ;  the  skirts  of  his  garments  were  yellow,  and  sparkling  jewels 
hung  in  all  of  his  ears ;  his  arms  were  extended,  and  adorned  with  bracelets,  and  his  hands  bore 
the  holy  shell,  the  radiated  weapon,  the  war  mace,  and  the  sacred  lotus.  This  image  represented 
Mahaiieva  himself,  in- his  character  of  the  Destroyer. 

**  It  is  said  in  explanation,  that  these  appearances  were  designed  as  a  type  of  the  original  grncr- 
atton  of  the  gods ;  for  it  wras  figured,  that  as  Sita  was  carried  by  Mahadeva,  her  body  burst  open, 
and  the  gods  contained  in  her  womb  were  scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  and  the  places  where 
they  fril  were  called  sacred. 

"  In  the  legend  of  Osiris,  when  his  body  had  been  cut  in  pieces,  and  afterward  each  part  buried 
where  found  by  I  sis,  that  particular  locality  was  deemed  sacred.  The  introduction  of  the  linj^am^ 
in  each  of  these  legends,  no  doubt  refers  to  the  same  original  myth. 

"  Succeeding  to  this,  the  candidate  was  made  to  represent  the  god  Vishnu,  and  imitate  his 
several  Avatars ;  and,  following  Dr.  Oliver's  conjircturc,  he  was  first  plunged  into  the  waters  to 
represent  the  fish>god,  who  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  to  recover  the  stolen  Vedas. 
lliis  was  called  the  Matse  Avatar,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  general  deluge.  The  Vedas  were 
stolen  by  the  demon  Hayagriva,  who  swallowed  them,  and  retired  to  a  secret  place  at  the  l>ottom 
of  the  sea ;  these  Imoks  being  lost,  mankind  fell  into  vice  and  wickedness,  the  world  was  destroyed 
by  a  flixxl  of  waters,  except  a  pious  monarch  with  his  family  of  seven  persons,  who  were  pre- 
served in  a  vessel  built  under  the  direction  of  Vishnu. 

**  When  the  waters  had  attained  their  greatest  elevation  this  god  plunged  into  the  ocean, 
attacked  and  slew  the  giant,  who  was  the  cause  of  this  great  calamity,  and  recovered  three  of  the 
books  from  the  monster's  abdomen,  the  fourth  having  been  digesteti.  Then  emerging  from  the 
waves,  half  man.  half  ^h,  he  presented  the  Vedas  to  Brahma ;  and  tlie  earth,  resuming  its  former 
state,  was  repwopled  by  the  eight  persons  who  had  been  miraculously  preserved."  (\faur..  Ind. 
Ant..  Vol.  II.,  p.  353.)     (Fig  7.) 

"Another  Avatar  was  also  a  figurative  account  of  the  deluge.  Satyavrata.  a  king  of  India. 
was  instructed  by  a  fish,  that  in  seven  days  the  world  would  l>e  inundated ;  but  that  a  ship  would 
be  sent  in  which  himself  and  seven  holy  companions  wuuld  be  preserved.  I'hcso  {xrrsons  entrrt*d 
the  vessel,  and  the  waters  prevailed  so  extensively  as  to  destroy  all  created  matter.  'Xhc  S4K*rt 
then  held  a  consultation  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Mera  to  discover  the  Amreeta.  or  water  of  im- 
mortality, allusive  to  the  reanimation  of  nature;  and  learned  that  it  could  be  prcnluced  only  by 
the  violent  revolution  of  the  Mountain  Mandar,  which  the  Dewtahs  found  themselves  unable  to 
move.  In  despair,  they  solicited  the  aid  of  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  who  instructed  them  how  to 
proceed  ;  the  Serpent  Vasooke  wound  the  folds  of  his  enormous  bo<ly  round  the  mountain  like  a 
calile.  and  Vishnu  becoming  incarnate  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  took  the  mountain  on  his  back. 
Thus  loosened  from  its  foundation,  Indra  began  to  whirl  the  mountain  about  with  incess.int  mo- 
tion with  the  assistance  of  the  Assoors,  who  were  employed  at  the  serpent's  head,  and  the  Soors 
who  were  at  the  tail  (see  Fig.  17).  Soon  the  violence  of  the  motion  produced  a  stream  of  smoke. 
6re.  and  wind,  which  ascending  in  thick  clouds,  replete  niih  lightning,  it  began  to  rain  furiously. 
while  the  roaring  of  the  Ocean  was  tremendous.  The  various  productions  of  the  waters  were  torn 
to  pieces;  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  annihilated,  and  a  raging  ftrc  spread  destruction  all  around. 
At  lengih  a  stream  of  the  concocted  juice  of  the  dissolved  matter  ran  doun  the  mountain  mixed 
with  mfilten  gold,  from  whence  the  Soors  obtained  the  water  of  immortality,  or.  in  other  ^kords, 
the  restoration  of  luiture  from  the  power  of  the  triumphant  waters,"    (Maur..  Ind.  .Ant..  VoL  II.. 

'*  Then  the  Soors  and  Assoors  commenced  a  dreadful  battle  for  the  possession  of  this  glorious 
water,  which  at  length  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Soor^.  and  their  op|>onents  fled  ;  some  rushing 
heaillong  into  the  ocean,  and  others  hiding  themselves  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  Mountain 
MaiuSer  was  then  carefully  replaced  in  its  former  st.ition  and  the  \»aters  restoreil  to  their  primitive 
caverns  and  recesses. 

-  The  candidate  was  directed  to  devend  into  a  lower  cavern  on  hands  anti  feet,  (hmui;h  a 
pfltssage  barely  large  enough  to  admit  hiin.       Here  he  met  an  antagonist,  and  a  mimic  battle 
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followed,  and  the  aspirant  was  victorious.  Elated  with  his  conquest,  the  gigantic  monster  attacked 
him  and  he  was  again  the  conqueror.  He  was  then  taught  to  take  three  steps  at  right  angles. 
which  referred  to  the  fifth  manifestation  [which  are  now  used  in  3d  degree,  French  rite] .  As  a 
diminutive  Brahmin,  Vishnu  demanded  of  the  impious  tyrant  Bali  as  much  ground  for  sacrifice  as 
would  suffice  to  place  three  feet  upon.  The  tyrant  granted  this.  Vishnu,  resuming  his  own  form, 
with  one  foot  covered  the  earth,  with  the  other  he  filled  all  space  between  earth  and  heaven,  and 
with  a  third,  which  sprang  from  his  belly,  he  crushed  the  monster's  head,  and  hurled  him  down  to 
the  infernal  regions. 

"  In  the  remaining  Avatars  he  passed  through  a  series  of  furious  conflicts,  not  without  wounds 
and  bruises.  In  the  sixth  Avatar,  in  the  human  form,  Vishnu  encountered  and  overcame  hosts  of 
giants  and  tyrants.  The  seventh  Avatar  is  a  com{)lete  and  voluminous  romance ;  under  the  name 
of  Rama,  he  is  represented  as  a  valiant  and  successful  warrior.  With  a  vast  army  of  monkeys 
and  satyrs,  in  battle  array,  he  accomplished  many  wonderful  adventures.  In  the  eighth  Avatar 
he  slew  a  host  of  giants,  armed  only  with  an  enormous  serpent,  and  in  the  ninth  he  transformed 
himself  into  a  tree  to  gratify  a  criminal  passion  for  a  king's  daughter.  The  Hindoos  still  expect 
the  tenth  Avatar  with  the  same  impatience  which  the  Jews  manifest  for  their  Messiah.  Sir 
William  Jones  says,  that  in  this  Avatar  'he  is  expected  to  appear  mounted  (like  the  crowned 
conquerors  in  the  Apocalypse),  on  a  white  horse,  with  a  cimeter,  blazing  like  a  comet,  to  cut 
down  all  incorrigible  and  impenitent  offenders  who  shall  then  be  on  the  earth.' "  (Asiatic  Rer., 
Vol.  I.,  p.  236.) 

It  was  necessary  that  the  candidate  should  undergo  all  these  dangers  and 
trials  to  make  him  equal  to  the  gods. 

Having  passed  through  the  seven  mystic  caverns,  a  cheerful  sound  of  bells 
was  heard,  which  he  was  told  would  expel  the  evil  demons  who  might  be 
inclined  to  disturb  the  sacred  ceremonies  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Prior  to  his  introduction  into  the  presence  of  the  holy  altar,  he  was 
informed  that  "  whatever  is  performed  without  faith,  whatever  it  might  be,  is 
not  for  this  world,  or  that  which  is  above."  He  was  admonished  not  to 
commit  ^\Q  crimes,  under  heavy  penalties  in  this  life,  and  to  be  punished 
with  eternal  vengeance  in  the  next.  These  particulars  formed  a  part  of  the 
oath  under  which  he  was  now  solemnly  bound,  and  he  sealed  it  by  a  sacred 
ablution. 

The  seven  caverns  bore  an  allusion  to  the  metempsychosis  as  well  as  to  the 
seven  places  of  reward  and  punishment  which  different  nations  have  admitted 
into  their  creeds. 

The  crisis  of  the  ceremony  of  initiation  had  now  arrived,  and  reached  the 
summit  of  interest ;  the  Mystical  conch  was  sounded,  the  folding  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  candidate  was  ushered  into  Callasa  or  Paradise  (this 
was  the  actual  name  of  one  of  the  grottos  in  the  subterranean  temple  of 
Elora,  and  Faber  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  illuminated  sacellum  into 
which  the  aspirants  were  introduced).  This  spacious  apartment  was  lighted 
by  a  thousand  brilliant  lamps.  It  was  oniamenteil  with  statues  and  emblems, 
scented  with  the  rich  fragrance  of  odorous  flowers,  aromatics,  and  drugs, 
decorated  profusely  with  valuable  gems  and  jewels.  The  figures  of  the 
inhabitants  of  unknown  worlds  were  carved  in  tiie  ceiling ;  and  the  splendid 
sacellum  thronged  with  jiriests,  arrayed  in  gorgeous  vestments  and  crowned 
with   mitres   and  tiaras  of  burnished  gold.     He  was  taught  to  expect   the 
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descent  of  the  deity  in  the  bright  p>Tamids  of  fire  that  blazed  upon  the  altar, 
to  which  he  was  to  direct  his  eyes. 

**  The  sudden  sound  of  the  shell  or  tnimpet.  the  expansion  of  the  folding  doors,  the  brilliant 
dispUy.  the  insuntaneous  prostration  of  the  priests,  and  the  profound  silence  which  ensued,  were 
designed  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  aspirant  with  admiration,  and  inspire  him  with  the  holy  fervor  of 
ailoration ;  and.  in  the  enthusiasm  which  followed,  he  could  almost  persuade  himself  that  he  saw 
the  great  Brahma  seated  on  the  lotus,  with  his  four  heads,  and  having  in  his  hands  the  emblems 
of  eternity  and  omnipotence,  the  circle  and  fire." 

ITtit  circle  or  ring  is  the  symbol  of  the  Ark ;  and  as  the  great  Father  was  hidden  within  its 
enclosure  during  the  flood  of  waters,  many  fables  sprang  out  of  this  connection ;  one  of  which 
was  the  ••  Ring  of  Gyges,"  which  was  reputed  to  render  the  wearer  invisible.  "  Gygcs,"  said  Plato. 
**  found  a  brazen  horse  in  a  cavern.  Within  the  horse  was  hid  the  body  of  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature,  having  a  brazen  ring  on  his  finger.  This  ring  Gyges  took,  and  found  that  it  rendered  him 
invisible.**  The  cavern,  the  ring,  and  the  giant  show  pretty  evidently  whence  this  Cable  originated. 
The  mare  was  a  form  of  Ceres  or  Hippa,  the  Mystic  nurse  of  the  ;vrk-€xposed  Bacchus*or  Noah. 
The  man,  therefore,  was  the  ark ;  the  dead  giant  was  the  gigantic  Buddha,  or  the  great  Father, 
during  the  period  of  his  death-like  slumber  while  enclosed  within  the  ark ;  and  the  cavern  was 
one  uf  those  sacred  grottos,  within  which  the  Mysteries  were  perpetually  celebrated ;  and  from 
which  both  he  and  his  initiated  votaries  were  feigned  to  be  bom  again.    (Fab.,  I*ag.  Idol.). 

\Vc  cannot  see  clearly  the  al)ove  explanation,  but  give  it  as  we  find  it  in 
Fal>cr's  '*  Pagan  Idolatry."  No  explanation  is  given  of  the  ring.  The  mystery 
connected  with  its  power  of  concealment  is  not  explained ;  yet  the  ring 
appears  in  the  legends  and  m>'ths  of  various  countries,  and  is  constantly  used 
in  the  A.*.  A.-.S.*.R.*.,  and  no  doubt  was  derived  from  the  "  Ring  of  Gyges," 
when  first  adopted  in  the  rite.  In  reference  to  the  fire,  we  find  in  "Asia.  Res." 
Vol.  II,  385,  that  "  Suddenly  a  golden  temple  appeared,  containing  a  chain  of 
wrought  gold.  On  the  summit  of  the  temple  Brahma  alighted,  and  held  a 
canopy  over  the  head  of  Sacya ;  while  Indra,  with  a  fan  in  his  hand,  Naga, 
prince  of  serpents,  and  the  four  tutelary  deities  of  the  four  comers  of  the 
universe,  attended  to  do  him  reverence  and  service." 

The  aspirant,  who  had  become  fatigued  by  all  of  these  tedious  ceremonies, 
was  then  given  a  potation  of  fermented  liquor,  from  a  human  skull.*  Being  a 
ref^enerated  being,  a  new  name  was  bestowed  U|x>n  him,  which  indicated  his 
then  purity,  and  was  presented  to  the  Chief  Brahmin,  and  was  received  by 
him  as  a  brother  and  companion.  He  was  then  invested  with  a  white  robe 
and  tiara,  placed  in  an  elevate<l  seat,  and  instructed  in  the  various  tokens  and 
signs,  and  also  in  the  explanations  of  the  Mysteries.  A  cross,  the  sectarial 
mark  called  Tiluka^  was  placed  on  his  forehead,  and  explained  to  be  the  symbol 
of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  world.  The  tau  cross  or  inverted  level  was 
inscribe<l  on  his  breast,  the  l>adge  of  innocence  and  the  syml)ol  of  eternal  life, 
to  indicate  his  newly  acquired  dignity,  which  advanced  him  to  the  superior 
order  of  priesthood.  The  sacre<l  sash  or  l)elt  was  presented  and  placed  upon 
him.  This  cord  could  be  woven  only  by  a  Brahmin,  and  by  him  with  the 
utmost  solemnity  and  by  many  mystic  rites.  Three  threads,  each  measuring 
ninety-six  hands,  are  first  twisted  together,  then  they  are  foldeil  into  three  and 
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twisted  again,  making  nine,  or  three  times  three  threads ;  this  is  folded  again 
into  three,  but  not  twisted,  and  each  end  is  secured  by  a  knot.  This  is  the 
Zennar,  which  is  placed  on  the  left  shoulder,  passes  to  the  right  sidt,  and 
hangs  down  as  low  as  the  fingers  can  reach  (Ind.  Ant,  Vol.  IV.  p.  740).  In 
addition,  he  has  the  consecrated  chaplet,  the  Kowsteke-Men  or  Kowstooble, 
and  the  taHsmanic  tablet  for  the  left  arm.  An  amulet  was  given  to  him, 
which  was  the  "  Salagram  "  or  magical  black-stone,  which  insured  the  pro- 
tection of  Vishnu,  whose  various  forms  he  had  represented  emblematically. 
The  serpent-stone,  as  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  serpents,  which  is  an 
amulet  similar  to  the  anguinum  of  the  Druids,  was  also  given  to  him.  He  was 
instructed  in  the  art  of  composing  amulets  for  his  own  safety,  and  incantations 
to  injure,  torture,  or  destroy  his  enemies,  and  finally,  when  all  other  things  had 
been  completed,  he  was  solemnly  and  in  a  mysterious  manner  intrusted  with 
the  sublime  NAME,  known  only  to  those  initiated  into  the  higher  Mysteries. 
The  NAME  was  pronounced  OM,  and  was  expressed  by  the  letters  A.  U.  M. 
Niebuhr,  cited  by  Southey,  Thalaba,  says  :  "  The  Mahommedans,  in  common 
with  the  Jews  and  idolaters,  attach  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Sacred  Name  the 
most  wonderful  powers.  They  pretend  that  God  is  the  Lock  of  Islam  Allah, 
or  science  of  the  name  of  God,  and  Mohammed  the  King ;  that  consequently 
none  but  Mohammedans  can  attain  to  it ;  that  it  discovers  what  passes  in 
distant  countries ;  that  it  familiarizes  the  possessors  with  the  genii,  who  are  at 
the  command  of  the  initiated,  and  who  instruct  them  ;  that  it  places  the  winds 
and  the  seasons  at  their  disposal ;  that  it  heals  the  bite  of  serpents,  the  lame, 
the  maimed,  and  the  blind.'*  In  the  oracles  ascribed  to  Zoroaster  is  a  passage 
which  pronounces  the  sacred  Names  used  in  the  Mysteries  to  be  ineffable,  and 
not  to  be  changed,  because  revealed  by  himself.  Wilkins,  in.  his  notes  on 
Bhagvad-Gita,  says :  "  This  mystic  emblem  of  the  deity,  *  OM,'  is  forbidden 
to  be  pronounced  but  in  silence."  The  first  letter  stands  for  the  Creator,  the 
second  for  the  Preser\'er,  and  the  third  for  the  Destroyer.  Maurice,  "  Indian 
Antiquities,"  says,  "  The  perfections  of  God  are  thus  described  in  the  last  book 
of  the  Ramayan,  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  *  Vishnu  is  the  being  of  beings ; 
one  substance  in  three  forms  ;  without  mode,  without  quality,  without  passion ; 
immense,  incomprehensible,  infinite,  indivisible,  immutable,  incorporeal,  irre- 
sistible. His  operations  no  mind  can  conceive,  and  his  will  moves  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  universe  as  puppets  are  moved  by  strings.' "  Mr.  Faber 
says  that  this  cypher  graphically  exhibits  the  divine  triad,  Batrama,  Subhadra, 
and  Jagannath.  In  an  old  Parana,  as  we  learn  from  the  Abb^  du  Bois,  the 
following  passage  is  found,  which  shows  the  veneration  displayed  by  the  ancient 
Indians  for  this  tremendous  word  :  "  All  the  rights  ordained  in  the  Vedas,  the 
sacrifices  to  the  fire,  and  all  other  solemn  purifications  shall  pass  away,  but 
that  which  shall  never  pass  away  is  the  word  OM,  for  it* is  the  symbol  of  the 
Lord  of  all  things."  After  the  communication  of  this  word,  the  aspirant,  now 
a  priest,  was  instructed  that  he  must  meditate  upon  it,  "  with  the  following 
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associations,  which  are  the  mysterious  names  of  the  seven  worlds,  or  manifesta- 
tions of  the  power  of  OM,  the  solar  fire.  OM  1  earth,  sky,  heaven,  middle 
region,  place  of  births,  mansion  of  the  blessed,  abode  of  truth." 

The  various  emblems  were  then  explained  to  him  by  the  Chief  Brahmin, 
"  with  the  arcana  of  the  hidden  science  enfolded  under  the  holy  gloom  of  their 
mysterious  veil,  the  names  and  attributes  of  all  the  deities  whose  symbols 
were  sculptured  on  the  walls,  and  the  mythological  figures  were  elucidated." 

The  system  of  symbolic  instruction  used  in  the  Mysteries  was  very 
extensive  and  highly  philosophic,  and  none  but  the  initiated  could  compre- 
hend them. 

Stukely  says  the  first  learning  in  the  world  consisted  chiefly  in  symbols. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans,  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Jews,  of  Zoroaster, 
Sanconiathon,  J^herecydes,  Syrps,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  of  all  the 
ancients  that  is  come  to  our  hand,  is  symbolic.  "  It  was  the  mode,"  says 
Sarranus  on  Plato's  symposium,  "of  the  ancient  philosophers  to  represent 
truth  by  certain  symbols  and  hidden  images." 

In  the  method  explaining  the  various  symbols,  religion  and  philosophy 
were  veiled  in  allegoric  representations.  To  the  profane  unintelligible,  and 
which  were  calculated  to  lead  them  erroneously,  these  symbols  were  displayed 
openly  in  the  temples ;  and  to  the  profane  altogether  obscure,  but  streaming 
with  beams  of  light  to  the  initiated. 

The  principles,  taught  in  the  lecture  to  the  initiated,  were  :  — 

• 

**  The  first  element  and  cause  of  all  things  was  water,  which  existed  amidst  primordial  dark* 
ness.  Brahma  was  the  creator  of  this  glo)>e.  and  by  his  spirit  invigorates  the  seventy-four  powers 
of  nature ;  but  the  universe  is  without  beginning  and  without  end.  He  is  the  being  who  was.  and 
is.  and  is  to  come ;  and  his  emblem  was  a  perfect  sphere,  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence,  and  omniscience,  and  was  designated  :  *  The  great  God.  the  great  Omnipotent 
and  Omniscient  ONE;  the  greatest  in  the  world,  the  Lord.'  " 

Captain  Seely,  "  Wonders  of  Elora,"  says  "  there  is  no  idol  in  front  of  the 
great  altar  in  the  temple  of  Ekverah,  or  at  Elora ;  the  umbrella  covering  rises 
from  a  wooden  pedestal  out  of  the  convexity  of  the  altar.  A  Brahmin,  whom 
I  questioned  on  the  subject  of  the  altar,  exclaimed,  in  nearly  the  words  of  our 
own  poet,  *  Him  first.  Him  last,  Him  midst.  Him  without  end' "  In  alluding  to 
the  .Almighty,  he  nearly  spoke  as  above  described,  placing  his  hand  on  this 
circular  solid  mass.  He  rejected  all  idea  of  assimilating  Buddha  or  Brahma 
with  the  eternal  Ciod,  who,  he  said,  was  One  alone,  from  beginning  to  end ; 
and  that  the  circular  altar  was  his  emblem. 

i'olebrooke,  "  .Asiatic  Researches,"  tells  us  this  Being  was  identified  with 
Licarr  ;  for  the  Brahmins  say  :  "  Ikrcause  the  Being  who  shines  with  seven  rays, 
assuming  the  forms  of  time  and  fire,  matures  productions,  is  resplendent,  illumi- 
nates, and  finally  destroys  the  imiverse,  thereft^re  he  who  shines  naturally  with 
$e%-en  ra>-s  is  called  Light,  or  the  effulgent  i>ower."  Thus  Brahm  is  Light ; 
and  light  is  the  principle  of  life  in  ever>'  created  thing.     *•  Light  and  darkness 
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are  esteemed  the  world's  eternal  ways.  He  who  walketh  in  the  former  path 
retumeth  not ;  i>.,  he  goeth  immediately  to  bliss ;  while  he  who  walketh  in 
the  latter  cometh  back  again  upon  the  earth." 

We  have  devoted  much  space  to  Hindooism  because,  in  the  country  of 
India,  the  ideas  concerning  the  creation  of  all  things,  the  deity,  and  religious 
observances,  originated ;  and  from  these  the  Mysteries  sprang  which  were 
disseminated  throughout  the  entire  world.  The  coincidences  are  so  manifest 
that  we  must  conclude  that  from  these  Hindoo  Mysteries  were  propagated  all 
those  in  China  and  Persia,  and  that  they  spread  towards  the  west  of  Asia,  and 
were  carried  into  Egypt,  and  from  thence,  as  the  Mysteries  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
were  imported  into  Greece. 

A  few  facts  of  great  prominence  may  be  adduced  as  sufficient  to  prove  that, 
in  those  several  countries,  the  rites  were  derived  from  the  same  original 
sources. 

Avatars  of  Yishnn.  —  First.  Matsaya  —  which  is  £ibled  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  fish, 
to  restore  the  lost  Veda  which  had  been  stolen  from  Brahma  in  his  sleep  by  the  demon  Hayagriva. 
This,  and  the  second  and  third  Avatars,  seem  to  refer  to  the  universal  deluge;  and  the  present 
would  appear  as  the  announcement  of  it  to  a  pious  king.  Satyavrata,  who  is  considered  by  some  to 
have  been  Noah.  He  appeared  first  in  the  shape  of  a  minute  fish  to  the  devout  monarch  to  try  his 
piety  and  benevolence,  then  gradually  expanding  himself  he  became  one  of  immense  magnitude. 
He  subsequently  disclosed  himself  and  finally  announced  the  flood.  "  In  seven  days  from  the 
present  time  the  three  worlds  will  be  plunged  in  an  ocean  of  death ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  the 
destroying  waves,  a  large  vessel  sent  by  me  for  thy  use  shall  stand  before  thee.  Then  shalt  thou 
take  all  medicinal  herbs,  all  variety  of  seeds,  and  accompanied  by  seven  saints,  encircled  by  pairs 
of  all  brute  animals,  thou  shalt  ehter  the  spacious  ark,  and  continue  in  it,  secure  from  the  flood, 
on  an  immense  ocean,  without  light,  except  the  radiance  of  thy  holy  companions.  When  the  ship 
shall  be  agitated  by  an  impetuous  wind  thou  shalt  fasten  it  with  a  large  sea-serpent  to  my  horn,  for 
I  will  be  near  thee,  drawing  the  vessel  with  thee  and  thy  attendants.  I  will  remain  on  the  ocean 
until  a  day  of  Brahma  [a  year]  shall  be  completely  ended."    (Maurice). 

When  the  deluge  was  abated  and  mankind  destroyed,  except  Satyavrata  and  his  companions, 
Vishnu  slew  the  demon  Hayagriva  and  recovered  the  lost  Veda,  or  in  other  words,  when  the 
wicked  were  destroyed  by  the  deluge,  sin  no  longer  prevailed,  and  virtue  was  restored  to  the 
world. 

Second.  Vishnu  assumed  the  form  of  an  immense  tortoise,  to  support  the  earth  while  the  gods 
and  genii  churned  with  it  the  ocean.  He  is  represented  as  a  tortoise,  sustaining  a  circular  pillar 
which  is  crowned  by  the  lotus  throne,  on  which  sits  the  semblance  of  Vishnu  in  all  his  attributes. 
A  huge  serpent  encircles  the  pillar,  one  end  is  held  by  the  gods  and  the  other  by  the  daifyas  or 
demons.  By  this  churning  the  sea  was  converted  into  milk,  and  then  into  butter,  from  which, 
among  other  things,  was  produced  the  Amrita  or  water  of  life  drank  by  the  Immortals. 

An  extraordinary  belief  prevailed  among  the  Iroquois  Indians,  in  which  the  tortoise  is 
imagined  to  have  acted  an  equally  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  globe.  They  believed 
that  before  that  period  there  were  six  male  beings  who  existed  in  the  regions  of  the  air,  but  were 
nevertheless  subjected  to  mortality.  Among  them  there  was  no  female  to  perpetuate  their  race, 
but  they  learned  that  there  was  one  in  heaven,  and  it  was  agreed  that  one  of  them  should  under- 
take the  dangerous  task  of  endeavoring  to  bring  her  away.  The  difficulty  was  how  he  should  get 
there ;  for  although  he  floated  in  aether,  it  appears  he  could  not  soar  to  the  celestial  realms.  A 
bird,  therefore  (but  whether  the  eagle  of  Jove,  or  the  Garuda  of  \'ishnu,  or  of  what  other  kind  we 
are  not  told),  became  his  vehicle,  and  conveyed  him  thither  on  his  back.  He  saw  the  female  and 
seduced  her  by  (what  too  many  ladies  at  the  present  day  are  led  astray  by),  flattery  and  presents, 
but  of  what  kind  we  are  also  unfortunately  left  in  ignorance.  The  Supreme  Deity  knowing  what 
had  taken  place  immediately  turned  her,  like  another  Eve,  out  of  Paradise,  and  she  was  received 
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by  ft  tortobe  on  its  back,  when  the  otter  (a  most  important  party  in  North  American  legends),  and 
the  tishes  disturbed  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  drawing  it  up  around  the  tortoi!»r, 
formed  a  small  island,  which  gradually  increasing  became  the  earth.  The  female  had.  at  first, 
two  sons  (one  of  whom  slew  the  other),  and  afterwards,  several  children  from  whom  sprung  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

China.  —  In  Maurice,  "  Indian  Antiquities/*  we  learn  that  **  the  Chinese 
practised  Buddhism  in  its  simple  form,  and  worshipped  an  invisible  Cio<l,  until 
a  few  centuries  B.C.,  after  which  visible  objects  were  adored.  600  B.C.  a  system 
was  introduced  similar  to  that  of  Epicurus,  and  its  followers  were  called 
•  Immortals ' ;  while  the  Chinese  were  materialists,  they  were  nevertheless 
worshippers  of  idob.  In  a  very  short  period  of  time  the  Chinese  became 
as  noted  for  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects  of  adoration  as  any  other  nation." 

Confucius  endeavored  to  introduce  a  reformation  of  the  abuses  ;  licentious- 
ness however,  long  continued,  would  not  submit  to  his  system  of  mortific  ations 
and  an  austere  virtue.  His  admonitions  were  not  regarded  ;  he  was  despised 
by  the  Mandarins  for  iastituting  a  reformation  in  their  Mysteries,  which  were 
then,  as  practised,  the  main  source  of  all  their  wealth  and  of  their  power  ;  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  and  he  was  forced  to  llee 
from  their  society  to  avoid  their  machinations  to  destroy  him.  He  then,  in 
his  retirement,  organized  a  school  of  philosophy ;  and  all  who  were  in  any 
manner  inspired  with  a  love  of  virtue  and  science,  were  induced  to  follow  him. 
The  effects  of  his  system  were  reserved  for  posterity.  He  made  a  pretliction 
on  his  death-bed  that  there  would  come  in  the  West  a  CiRiat  Prophi  r,  who 
should  deliver  mankind  from  the  bondage  of  error  and  superstition,  and  set 
up  an  universal  religion  to  be  ultimately  embraced  by  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  His  followers  supposed  that  this  was  no  other  than  Buddha  or  Fo 
himself,  and  he  was  accordingly,  with  solemn  pomp,  installed  into  their 
temples  as  the  chief  deity  of  the  Chinese  empire  :  — 

"Other  idolatrous  customs  were  introduced,  and  ideal  objects  of  worship,  attended  nith 
mdecent  and  unnatural  rites,  accumulated  so  rapidly  that  China  soon  tiecame  cclrbratcd  f<T  the 
practice  of  every  impurity  and  abomination. 

-  The  initiations  were  performed  in  a  c«ivern ;  after  which,  processions  were  made  around  thr 
T-xm  or  altar,  and  sacrifices  mailc  to  the  celestial  gods.  The  chief  end  of  initi-«tion  v^.isa  futi- 
lious  mimortahty  or  absurfition  into  the  Deity  ;  and,  to  secure  this  admirable  state  of  supirmr  and 
never  changing  felicity,  amulets  were  as  usual  delivered  to  the  initiates,  accompanifd  by  the  ni.iii^ic 
word*.  O-MI-TO  Fo,  which  denoted  the  omnipotence  of  the  divinity,  and  was  considered  a-,  .i 
mo^t  complete  purification  and  remission  of  every  sin.  Sir  William  Jones  says,*  (>«//.»  w.is 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Armida,  immtasurabU,  and  Fo  was  a  name  for  Butldha.* 

"  Much  merit  was  attached  to  the  possession  of  a  consecrated  svmbol  representing  the  Rre.it 
mad  of  the  (fcntile  world.  This  was  an  equilateral  triangle.  s.iid  to  afford  protection  in  all  c.ivrs 
of  personal  dani^er  and  adversity.  The  mystical  symliol  Y  ^'^*  »'*<>  much  esteemi-d  frr.m  its  .u.w- 
sjon  to  the  same  Triune-God.  the  three  distinct  lines  of  which  it  is  composed  fornnni^  »Tr.  and  th*" 
one  is  three.  This  was  in  effect  the  ineffable  name  of  the  deity,  the  Tetractys  of  ISthagoras.  and 
the  Tetragrammaton  of  the  Jews. 

**.\  ring,  supported  by  two  serp)ents.  was  emblematic  of  the  world  protectetl  bv  the  uisjom 
and  power  of  the  Creator,  and  referred  to  the  di'uvian  patriarch  and  his  sym^»o!:o  ^.-tm^ort.  thf 
ark  .  and  the  ark  itself  was  represented  by  a  boat,  a  mouth,  and  nund>er  8-  '  Tar».  or  re.i^on.  has 
pr^Miuccd  omt:  one  hath  produced  tvM;  two  hath  produced  three:  and  three  hath  produced  all 
thinci.- 
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There  was  a  superstition  for  odd  numbers  as  containing  divine  properties. 
Thus,  while  the  sum  of  the  even  numbers,  2-|-44-6-|-8-l-io  =  30,  the 
number  of  earthy  the  sum  of  the  odd  numbers,  i4-34-5  +  7  +  9  =  25,  was 
called  the  number  of  heaven. 

This  we  presume  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  "  mystic  "  to  the  odd  numbers. 
The  rainbow  was  the  universal  symbol  in  all  the  systems  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  and  demonstrates  that  these  Mysteries  must  have  referred  to 
the  deluge.  The  aspirant  represented  Noah ;  the  ark,  which  was  called  his 
mother^  as  well  as  his  wife,  was  surrounded  by  a  rainbow  at  the  time  of  his 
deliverance  or  new  birth ;  hence  he  was  figuratively  said  to  be  the  offspring  of 
the  rainbow. 

Japan.  —  '*  The  Japanese  believed  that  the  world  was  enclosed  in  an  egg  before  the  creation, 
which  floated  on  the  surface  o\  the  waters.  At  this  period  a  prickle  appeared  among  the  waves 
which  became  spirit,  from  which  sprang  six  other  spirits,  who,  with  their  wives,  were  the  parents 
of  a  race  of  heroes,  from  whom  proceeded  the  original  inhabitants  of  japan.  They  worshipped  a 
deity  who  was  styled  the  son  of  the  unknown  god,  and  considered  as  the  creator  of  the  two  great 
lights  of  heaven. 

"  The  egg  was  always  esteemed  an  emblem  of  the  eafth. 

"There  is  a  pagoda  at  Micoa  consecrated  to  a  hieroglyphic  bull,  which  is  placed  on  a  large 
square  altar  and  composed  of  solid  gold.  His  neck  is  adorned  with  a  very  costly  collar.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  is  the  egg,  which  he  pushes  with  his  horns,  and  he  grips  it  with  his  forefeet. 
This  bull  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  and  the  egg  floats  in  water  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
hollow  space  in  it.  The  egg  represents  the  chaos ;  and  what  follows  is  the  illustration  which  the 
doctors  of  Japan  have  given  of  this  hieroglyphic.  The  whole  world  at  the  time  of  the  chaos  was 
enclosed  within  this  egg,  which  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  The  moon,  by  virtue  of  her 
light  and  other  influences,  attracted  from  the  bottom  of  these  waters  a  terrestrial  substance  which 
was  insensibly  converted  into  a  rock,  and  by  that  means  the  egg  rested  upon  it.  The  bull  observing 
this  egg,  broke  the  shell  of  it  by  goring  it  with  his  horns,  and  so  created  the  world,  and  by  his 
breath  formed  the  human  species." 

This  fable  may  in  some  measure  be  reconciled  with  truth,  by  supposing 
that  an  ancient  tradition  had  preserved  among  the  Japanese  some  idea  of 
the  world,  but  that  being  led  into  an  error,  in  process  of  time,  by  an  ambiguous 
meaning  of  the  name  of  the  bull,  which  in  the  Hebrew  language  is  attributed 
to  the  Deity,  they  ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  this  animal  and  not  to 
the  Supreme  Being. 

To  the  prickle  among  the  waves 

"  May  be  referred  the  Gothic  idol  Seater,  which  is  thus  described  by  Verstegan  from  Johannes 
Pomarius  (*  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence').  First  on  a  pillar  was  placed  z.  perch  on  the 
sharp  prickled  back  whereof  stood  this  idol.  He  was  lean  of  visage,  having  long  hair  and  a  long 
beard,  and  was  bare-headed  and  bare-footed.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  up  a  wheel;  and  in  his 
right  he  carried  a  pail  of  water,  wherein  were  flowers  and  fruits.  His  long  coat  was  girded  on  him 
with  a  towel  of  white  linen.  His  standing  on  the  sharp  fins  of  this  fish  was  to  signify  that  the 
S.ixons.  for  serving  him,  should  pass  steadfastly  and  without  harm  in  dangerous  and  difficult 
places. 

"  The  caverns  of  initiation  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  temples,  and  generally  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove,  and  near  a  stream  of  water.  They  had  mirrors,  which  were  to  signify  that  the 
imperfections  of  the  heart  were  as  plainly  displayed  to  the  siijht  of  the  gods,  as  the  worshippers 
behold  their  own  iniacje  in  the  mirror.  Hence  it  became  a  significant  emblem  of  the  all-observing 
eye  of  the  god,  Tensio  Dai  Sin. 

*'  The  term  of  probation  for  the  highest  degrees  was  twenty  years ;    and  even  the  hierophant 


not  competent  to  perform  the  ceremony  until  he  himself  had  been  initiated  the  same  period ; 
and  his  five  assistants  must  have  had  ten  years'  experience  from  the  date  of  their  admission  before 
they  were  considered  competent  to  take  this  subordinate  part  of  initiation.  The  aspirant  was 
taught  to  subdue  his  passions,  and  devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  austerities,  and  studiously 
abstain  firom  every  carnal  indulgence. 

**  In  the  closing  ceremony  of  preparation,  he  was  entombed  within  the  pastos.  or  place  of  pen- 
ance, the  door  of  which  was  said  to  be  guarded  by  a  terrible  divinity,  armed  with  a  drawn-sword, 
as  the  vindictive  fury  or  god  of  punishment.  During  the  coune  of  his  probation  the  aspirant 
sometimes  acquired  such  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm  as  induced  him  to  refuse  to  quit  his  con- 
fioement  in  the  pastos;  and  to  remain  there  until  he  literally  perished  with  famine.  To  this 
voluntary  martyrdom  was  attached  a  promise  of  never-ending  happiness  in  the  paradise  of 
Amidas.  Indeed,  the  merit  of  such  a  sacrifice  was  boundless.  His  memory  was  celebrated 
with  unusual  rejoicings.  The  initiations,  however,  were  dignified  with  an  assurance  of  a  happy 
immortality  to  all,  who  passed  through  the  rites  honorably  and  with  becoming  fortitude. 

**  Rings  or  circles  of  gold  as  amulets  were  worn  as  emblems  of  eternity,  virtually  consecrated, 
and  were  supposed  to  convey  the  blessing  of  a  long  and  prosperous  life ;  and  a  chaplet  of  conse- 
crated flfjvk-ers  or  sacred  plants  and  boughs  of  trees,  which,  being  suspended  at>ont  the  doors  of 
their  apartments,  prevented  the  ingress  of  impure  spirits;  and  hence  their  dwellings  were 
exempted  from  the  visitations  of  disease  or  calamity." 

Persia.  —  To  Zcrdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  were  the  mysteries  of  Persia  indebted 
for  their  celebrity.  Hyde  and  Prideaux,  in  this  connection,  state  that  Zoro- 
aster was  of  Jewish  birth.  Such  a  person  did  live  in  Persia  some  time  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  IJabylon.  The  i>eriod  is  very 
uncertain,  but  all  authorities  agree  as  to  the  fact  of  his  existence  in  that  region 
of  the  East,  and  his  great  work  in  the  "  reformation,"  or  change  made  in  the 
religious  worship  of  the  |>eople  in  and  around  Persia. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  "  History  of  Persia,"  says  :  — 

••  A  Persian  author  has  declared  that  the  religious  among  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  believed 
that  the  soul  of  that  holy  person  was  created  by  (lod,  and  hung  upon  that  tree  from  which  all 
that  ts  celestial  has  been  produced.  ...  I  have  heard  the  wisQ  and  ho!y  Mobud  Seeroosh 
declare  that  the  lather  of  Zoroaster  had  a  cow.  which  after  tasting  some  withered  leaves  that  had 
failen  from  the  tree,  never  ate  of  any  other ;  these  leaves  being  Iier  sole  f  kkI,  all  the  milk  she  pro- 
duced was  frT>m  them.  The  father  of  Zoroaster  (Poorshasp)  was  entirely  supported  by  this  milk; 
aiKi  to  it,  in  consequence,  they  refer  the  pregnancy  of  his  mother,  whose  name  was  Daghda." 

Another  account  is  that  the  cow  ate  the  soul  of  Zoroaster  as  it  hung  on  the 
tree,  and  that  it  passed  through  her  milk  to  the  father  of  that  prophet.  ITie 
apparent  object  of  this  statement  is  to  prove  that  Zoroaster  was  bom  in  inno- 
cence, and  that  not  even  vegetable  life  was  destroyed  to  give  him  existence. 

When  he  was  bom  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  like  the  prince  of  necroman- 
cers. Merlin,  and  such  a  light  shone  from  his  body  as  illumined  the  whole 
room.     Pliny  mentions  this  ancient  tradition  respecting  Zoroaster. 

It  is  said  by  some  that,  being  a  Jew,  he  was  educateil  in  the  elements  of 
the  true  worship  among  his  countr>'men  in  Ribylon,  and  afterwards  became 
an  attendant  upon  the  ])rophet  Daniel,  and  receiveil  from  him  initiation  into 
.ill  the  mysteries  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  and  practice.  He  also  studied  magic 
under  the  Chaldean  philosophers,  who  initiated  him  into  their  mysteries.  This 
account  is  from  Hyde  and  Prideaux,  but  Dr.  Oliver  expresses  much  doubt  as 
to  its  probability.     Indeed,  from  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  his 
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appearance  among  men,  some  authors  placed  him  as  a  contemporary  with 
Abraham,  and  others  again  made  him  to  appear  long  after  the  captivity  had 
ceased*  With  this  uncertainty  as  to  Zoroaster's  true  date,  we  must  receive  all 
accounts  of  his  marvellous  acts,  or  matters  connected  with  him,  with  many 
grains,  if  not  ounces,  of  allowance. 

He  is  after  this  found  at  Ecbatana,  and,  making  himself  appear  as  a  prophet, 
set  about  the  task  of  reforming  the  religion  of  Persia,  which,  like  all  other 
religions,  had  become  subverted  from  the  original  object,  and  by  a  series  of 
gradual  and  imperceptible  changes  its  character  had  degenerated  from  the 
Magian  form  to  the  Sabian  system. 

As  a  professed  Magian,  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  followers  of  every  rank, 
who  joined  with  him  and  gave  support  to  all  his  designs  of  reformation. 

Darius  Hystaspis  accompanied  him  into  Cashmere,  to  aid  in  completing 
his  preparatory  studies,  by  instruction  from  the  Brahmins,  from  whom  he  had 
received  the  rites  of  initiation.  Cashmere  has  been  called  the  terrestrial  para- 
dise and  the  holy  land  of  superstition.  In  the  Ayeen  Akbery  forty-five  places 
are  said  to  be  dedicated  to  Mahadeo ;  sixty- four  to  Vishnu ;  twenty- two  to 
Durga ;  and  only  three  to  Brahma  (Maur.  Ind.  Ant.). 

Before  the  time  of  2^roaster  the  Persians,  like  the  early  Egyptians,  wor- 
shipped in  the  open  air,  long  after  other  nations  had  constructed  temples,  as 
they  considered  the  broad  expanse  of  heaven  as  the  sublime  covering  of  tem- 
ples devoted  to  the  worship  of  Deity.  Their  places  of  sacrifice  were  much 
Hkc  those  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  composed  of  circles  of  upright 
stones,  rough  and  unhewn.  They  abominated  images,  and  worshipped  the 
Sun  and  Fire,  as  representatives  of  the  omnipresent  Deity.  The  Jews  were 
not  exempt  from  the  superstitious  worship  of  fire,  saying,  God  appeared  in 
the  Cherubim,  over  the  gate  of  Eden,  as  2i  flaming  sword ;  and  to  Abraham  as 
a  flame  of  fire  ;  to  Moses  as  ql  fire  in  the  bush  at  Horeb ;  and  to  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  people  at  Sinai,  when  he  descended  upon  the  mountain 
in  fire, 

Moses  himself  told  them  that  their  God  was  a  consuming  fire,  which  was 
reechoed  more  than  once ;  and  thence  the  Jews  were  weak  enough  to  worship 
the  material  substance,  in  lieu  of  the  invisible  and  eternal  God.  Zoroaster 
succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  enclose  their  sacred  fire  altars  in  covered 
towers ;  because,  being  on  elevated  and  exposed  hills,  the  fire  was  liable  to  be 
extinguished  by  storms.  These  were  circular  buildings,  covered  with  domes, 
having  small  openings  at  the  top  to  let  out  the  smoke.  God  was  supposed  to 
reside  in  the  sacred  flame,  and  it  was  never  permitted  to  be  extinguished. 

We  may  here  pause  in  our  description  of  the  Persian  worship  of  the  flame 
to  recite  the  following  :  — 

"A  Jew  entered  a  Parsee  temple  and  beheld  the  srtcrcd  fire.  '  WTiat ! '  said  he  to  the  priest, 
•  do  you  worship  the  fire  ?  '  '  Not  the  fire,'  answered  the  priest, '  it  is  to  us  an  emblem  of  the  sun 
and  of  his  genial  hcdL'    *  Do  you  then  worship  the  sun  as  your  God  ? '  asked  the  Jew.    '  Know 
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ye  not  that  this  luminary  also  is  but  a  work  of  the  Almighty  Creator  ?  '  '  We  know  it/  replied 
the  pnest,  *  but  tht*  uncultivated  man  requires  a  sensible  sign  in  order  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
Mu%t  High,  and  is  not  the  sun,  the  incomprehensible  source  of  light,  an  image  of  that  invisible 
bemg  %*ho  blesses  and  preserves  all  things?'     'Do  your  people,  then,*  rejoined  the  Israelite, 

•  distmguish  the  type  from  the  original  ?  They  call  the  sun  their  God,  and,  descending  even  from 
thi%  to  a  baser  object,  they  kneel  txrfore  an  earthly  flame  1  Ye  amuse  the  outward  but  blind  the 
mward  eye ;  and  while  ye  hold  to  them  the  earthly,  ye  draw  from  them  the  heavenly  light !  Thou 
shah  not  make  unto  thyself  any  image  or  likeness.'  *  How  do  you  designate  the  Supreme 
bemg  ? '  asked  the  Parsee.  '  We  call  him  Jehovah  Adonai ;  that  is,  the  I^rd  who  is,  who  was, 
and  who  will  be,'  answered  the  Jew.  '  Your  ap(K*llation  is  grand  and  sublime,'  said  the  Parsee, 
•but  it  is  awful  too.'  A  Christian  then  drew  nigh  and  said,  *  We  call  him  Father! '  The  Pagan 
and  the  Jew  looked  at  each  other  and  said, '  Here  is  at  once  an  image  and  a  reality ;  it  is  a  word 
of  the  heart'     Therefore  they  all  raised  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  said,  with  reverence  and  lore, 

*  Our  Father/  and  they  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  all  three  called  one  another  '  brother.' " 

This  is  Freemasonry  ! 

We  now  resume  our  sketch  of  the  Mysteries. 

The  building,  in  which  was  placed  the  sacred  fire,  represented  the  universe, 
and  the  fire  which  perpetually  burned  in  the  centre  was  the  syml)ol  of  the  sun. 

Pococke,  "  Specimen  Historia:  Arabicjc,"  informs  us  that  Zoroaster  remod- 
elled the  Mysteries ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  he  retired  to  a  circular  cave  or 
grotto  in  the  mountains  of  lk)khara.  This  cave  he  ornamented  with  a  profusion 
of  symbols  and  astronomical  decorations,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Mediator 
Mithr- .As,  sometimes  denominated  the  invisible  Deity.  That  the  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  in  that  region  and  early  date,  was  very  extensive  is  well  known 
to  authors  generally.  Pliny  says  that  "  Iklus,"  who  was  grandson  of  Ham, 
*^  inventor  fu it  sideraiis  sciefitiir" 

That  Mithras  was  considered  by  the  Persians  to  Ik*  the  Su])reme  Deity,  we 
have,  **  Mithras,  the  first  god  among  the  Persians*'  —  from  Hesychius  in 
(«reek  (according  to  Cudworth's  Intel.  Sys.).  **They  were  so  deeply 
impressed,"  says  Plu.  Isid.  ct  Osir,  "  with  this  atniable  characteristic  of  their 
god,  that  they  denominated  every  person  who  acted  as  a  meJiator  between 
contending  parties,  Mithras'* 

They  said  he  was  lH:)m  or  produced  from  a  rock-hewn  cave.  A  splendid 
gem  of  great  lustre,  which  represented  the  sun,  was  ])laced  in  the  centre  of 
the  roof  of  the  cavern ;  the  planets  were  also  placed  in  order  around  this  gem 
in  settings  of  gold  on  a  groimd  of  a/ure.  The  zodiac  was  chased  in  gold, 
having  the  constellations  Ia.*o  and  Taunis,  with  a  stm  and  moon  emerging 
from  their  backs,  in  beaten  gold.  We  are  toKl  by  Dio<lonis  Siculus  that  **  the 
tomb  of  Osymandyas  in  Kgypt  was  surroumleil  with  a  broad  circle  of  beaten 
gold,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  cubits  in  circtunference,  which  represented 
the  days  in  the  year."  (Note  this,  and  the  **  starry  decked  heaven  "of  the 
Masonic  lo<lge  room.)  ITie  bull  and  stm  were  emblematic  of  the  great 
father,  or  Noah,  riding  in  safety  in  the  ark  ;  for  Noah  was  the  sun,  and  the 
bull  was  the  acknowledged  symlH)l  of  the  ark.  Hyde  (de  Rel.  vet.  Pers.)  sa\-s 
that  the  Mogul  emperors  use  this  device  on  their  coins ;  sometimes  Leo  is 
used  for  the  BulL 
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Our  limits  forbid  any  farther  description  of  this  cave  or  grotto,  which  had 
every  appliance  for  the  workings  necessary  for  initiation,  with  the  most 
elaborate  machinery  imaginable. 

To  give  himself  the  proper  credit  with  the  people,  Zoroaster  professed  to 
have  been  favored  with  a  celestial  vision,  taken  up  into  the  abode  of  the  Most 
High,  —  which  was  evidently  assumed  by  him  in  imitation  of  the  interview 
between  Moses  and  the  Almighty  in  the  Mount  Sinai,  —  and  permitted  to  hold 
converse  with  the  Awful  Being  face  to  face,  who,  he  said,  was  encircled  by  a 
bright  and  perpetual  fire ;  that  a  system  of  pure  worship  had  been  revealed  to 
him,  which  was  ordered  to  be  communicated  only  to  those  who  possessed 
the  virtue  to  resist  the  allurements  of  the  world,  and  would  devote  their  lives 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  contemplation  of  the  Deity  and  his  works. 

The  fame  of  Zoroaster  spread  throughout  the  world.  All  those  who 
desired  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  taught  by  him  resorted  to 
this  Mithratic  grotto  to  be  initiated.  From  the  most  distant  regions  came 
many  who  wished  to  learn  of  Zoroaster.  Pythagoras,  who  travelled  into  all 
countries  to  learn  philosophy,  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Persia  to  be  initiated 
into  the  Mysteries  of  Mithras. 

"  To  prepare  the  candidate  for  initiation,  many  lustrations  were  required,  with  water,  fire,  and 
honey.  He  passed  forty  days  —  some  say  eighty  days  —  of  probation,  and  ended  with  a  fifty 
days'  fast.  These  were  all  endured  in  the  recesses  of  a  cavern,  in  perpetual  silence,  secluded  from 
all  society,  and  confined  in  cold  and  nakedness,  in  hunger  and  stripes,  and  with  cruel  tortures. 
We  may  be  sure  that  in  some  instances  these  were  attended  with  fatal  effects.  When  one  died 
under  these  cruel  inflictions  and  rigid  i>enances,  his  body  was  thrown  into  a  deeper  cavern  and  he 
was  never  more  heard  of.  According  to  a  Christian  writer,  in  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  *  the  Chris- 
tians of  Alexandria,  having  discovered  a  cavern  that  had  been  consecrated  to  AfUhras,  resolved  to 
explore  it ;  when,  to  their  astonishment,  the  principal  thing  they  found  in  it  was  a  great  quantity 
of  human  skulls  and  other  bones  of  men  who  had  been  thus  sacrificed.' 

**  Those  who  survived  these  severe  tests  of  endurance  became  eligible  to  the  highest  honors 
and  dignities,  and  received  a  degree  of  veneration  equal  to  that  which  was  paid  to  the  supernal 
deities.  The  successful  probationer  was  brought  forth  into  the  cavern  of  initiation,  where  he 
entered  on  the  point  of  a  nt>ord  presented  to  his  naked  left  breast  ^  by  which  he  was  slightly  wounded, 
and  then  he  was  virtually  prepared  for  the  approaching  ceremony.  He  was  crowned  with  olive 
branches.  The  olive,  in  the  Mysteries,  commemorative  of  the  olive  branch  brought  by  the  dove  to 
Noah,  was  the  propitious  omen  that  the  patriarch  and  family  would  speedily  emerge  from  the 
gloom  of  the  ark  to  the  light  of  day ;  so  to  the  candidate,  that  he  would  be  able  to  exclaim. '  I 
have  escaped  from  an  evil ;  I  have  found  deliverance.'  The  priests  of  Mithras,  by  a  like  allusion, 
were  called  Hierocoraces,  or  sacred  Ravens,  and  the  oracular  priestesses  of  Hammon,  Peleiades, 
or  Doves ;  while,  in  consequence  of  the  close  connection  of  the  dove  and  olive ^  a  particular  species 
of  the  olive  was  called  Columbas. 

"  He  was  anointed  with  oil  of  ban,  which  is  the  balsam  of  Bezoin,  and  clothed  with  enchanted 
armor  by  his  guide,  who  represented  Simorgh,  a  monstrous  griffin,  whose  name  indicates  that  it  is 
of  the  size  of  thirty  birds,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  species  of  eagle,  and  said  to  correspond  in 
some  respects  with  the  idea  of  the  phuenix.  The  candidate  was  introduced  into  an  inner  chamber, 
where  he  was  purified  with  fire  and  water,  and  then  passed  through  the  Seven  Stages  of  Initia- 
tion, which  is  represented  as  a  high  ladder,  with  seven  steps  or  gates.  From  the  top  of  this  ladder 
he  beheld  a  deep  and  dangerous  vault,  and  a  single  false  step  might  dash  him  down  to  instant 
destruction,  which  was  an  emblem  of  those  infernal  regions  through  which  he  was  about  to  pass. 
As  he  passed  through  the  gloomy  cavern  he  saw  the  sacred  fire,  which  at  intervals  would  flash 
into  its  recesses  and  illuminate  his  path,  sometimes  from  beneath  his  feet,  and  again,  d^cending 
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from  above  upon  his  head  in  a  broad  sheet  Amidst  all  this,  distant  yelling  of  beasts  of  prey,  the 
roaring  of  lions,  howling  of  wolves,  and  barking  of  dogs,  would  greet  his  ears.  Then  being 
enveloped  in  darkness  profound,  he  would  not  know  whither  to  turn  for  safety,  his  attendant  would 
rush  him  forward,  maintaining  an  unbroken  silence,  towards  the  place  whence  tlie  sounds  pro- 
ceeded, and  suddenly  a  door  would  be  opened  and  he  would  find  himself  in  this  den  of  wild 
beasts  lighted  only  by  a  single  lamp,  lieing  exhorted  to  have  courage  by  his  conductor,  he  would 
be  immediately  attacked  by  the  initiated,  who,  in  the  forms  of  the  several  animals,  and  amidst 
great  uproars  and  bowlings,  would  endeavor  to  overwhelm  him  with  alarm,  and  he  would  seldom 
escape  unhurt,  however  bravely  he  might  defend  himself. 

**  Hurried  from  this  scene  into  another  cell,  he  was  again  shrouded  in  darkness.  Silence  pro- 
found succeeded,  and  with  cautious  step  he  was  conducted  onward  to  encounter  other  dangers, 
A  rumbling  noise  is  heard  in  a  distant  cavern,  which  became  louder  as  he  advanced,  when  the 
thunder  appeared  to  rend  the  solid  rocks,  and  the  continued  flashes  of  lightning  enabled  him  to 
observe  the  flitting  shades  of  avenging  genii,  who  appeared  to  threaten  with  summary  destruction 
those  who  invaded  the  privacy  of  their  peculiar  abode.  These  scenes  continued  until  the  strength 
and  endurance  of  the  candidate  being  nearly  exhausted,  he  was  conveyed  into  another  apartment, 
where  a  great  illumination  was  suddenly  introduced,  and  his  strength  permitted  to  recruit,  and 
mcUxiious  music  soothed  his  outraged  feelings. 

"  Resting  for  a  time  in  this  apartment,  the  elements  of  those  secrets  were  explained,  and  all  of 
which  were  more  fully  developed  when  his  initiation  was  completed.  When  sufficiently  prepared 
to  proceed,  a  signal  was  given  by  his  guide,  and  three  priests  immediately  appeared;  one  of  them 
cast  a  serpent  into  his  bosom,  as  a  symbol  of  regeneration.  A  private  door  being  now  opened, 
how  lings  and  lamentations  were  heard,  and  he  beheld  in  every  revolting  form  the  torments  of  the 
damned  in  hades.  He  was  then  conducted  through  other  dark  passages,  and  after  having  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  labyrinth  of  six  spacious  vaults,  connected  by  tortuous  galleries,  each  having 
a  narrow  portal,  and  having  been  triumphantly  borne  through  all  these  difficulties  and  dangers  by 
the  exercise  of  fortitude  and  perseverance,  the  doors  of  the  Sacellum,  or  seventh  vault,  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  darkness  changed  to  light 

**  In  conformity  with  these  seven  subterranean  caverns,  the  Persians  held  the  doctrine  of  seven 
classes  of  demons.  First,  Ahriman.  the  chief;  second,  the  spirits  who  inhabit  the  most  disunt 
regions  of  the  air;  third,  those  who  traverse  the  dense  and  stormy  regions  which  are  nearest  the 
earth,  but  still  at  an  immeasurable  distance;  fourth,  the  malignant  and  unclean  spirits,  who  hover 
over  the  sur£iice  of  the  earth;  fifth,  the  spirits  of  the  '  vasty  deep.*  which  they  agitate  wtth  storms 
and  tempests ;  sixth,  the  subterranean  demons  who  dwell  in  chamel  vaults  and  caverns,  termed 
whouls,  who  devour  the  corrupted  tenants  of  the  grave,  and  excite  earthquakes  and  convulsions 
ta  the  globe ;  and  seventh,  the  spirits  who  hold  a  solemn  reign  of  darkness  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth  [vide  Maur.  Ind.  Ant.,  VoL  IV.  p.  64a).  From  this  doctrine  probably  emanated  the  Moham- 
medan belief  in  seven  hells,  or  stages  of  punishment,  in  the  infernal  regions ;  and  seven  heavens, 
in  the  highest  of  which  the  Table  of  Fate  is  suspended  and  guarded  from  demons,  lest  they  should 
change  or  corrupt  anything  thereon.  Its  length  is  so  great,  as  is  the  space  between  heaven  and 
earth ;  its  breadth  equal  to  the  disunce  from  the  east  to  the  west ;  and  it  is  made  of  one  pearL 
Tl»e  divme  pen  was  created  by  the  finger  of  God;  that  is  also  of  pearls,  and  of  such  length  and 
breadth  that  a  swift  horse  could  scarcely  gallop  round  it  in  five  hundred  years.  It  is  so  endowed 
'hat  self-moved,  it  writes  all  things,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  Light  is  its  mk ;  and  the  language 
whtch  it  uses  only  the  angels  can  understand." 

The  seven  hells  of  the  Jewish  Rabbles  were  founded  on  the  seven  names 
of  hell  contained  in  their  Scriptures. 

"  The  progress  of  the  candidate  through  the  seven  stages  of  initiation  was  in  a  circle,  referring 
to  the  course  of  the  planets  round  the  sun ;  or  more  probably,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun 
himself,  which  is  accomplished  by  a  movement  from  east  to  west  by  the  south  ;  "  in  which  course 
every  candidate  in  Masonry  should  be  conducted.  TTie  candidate  was  then  aiimittcd  into  the 
spacious  cavern  already  described,  which  was  the  grotto  of  Elysium,  which  was  bnlliantiy  illumi- 
Baled  and  tbooe  with  gold  and  precious  stones.    Here  was  seated  the  Archimagus  on  the  east,  on 
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a  throne  of  gold,  having  a  crown  decorated  with  myrtle-boughs  and  clothed  in  a  tunic  of  cerulean 
color,  and  around  him  were  arranged  the  Presules  and  dispensers  of  the  Mysteries.  He  u-as 
received  with  congratulations,  and  having  vowed  to  keep  secret  the  sacred  rites  of  Mithras,  the 
sacred  WORDS  were  given  to  him,  of  which  the  ineffable  Tetractys,  or  name  of  God,  was  the 
chief 

He  was  now  entitled  to  investiture  and  to  receive  instruction.  Amulets 
and  talismans  were  presented  to  him,  and  he  was  taught  how  to  construct 
them,  that  he  might  be  exempt  from  all  dangers  to  his  person  and  his  prop- 
erty. Explanations  were  made  to  him  of  every  emblem  which  had  been 
displayed,  every  incident  by  which  he  had  been  surprised  ;  and  all  were  turned 
to  a  moral  purpose  by  means  of  disquisitions,  which  tended  to  inspire  him 
with  a  strong  attachment  to  the  Mysteries  and  to  those  from  whom  he  had 
received  them.  He  learned  that  the  benign  influence  of  the  superior  light 
which  was  imparted  by  initiation  irradiates  the  mind  with  rays  of  the  Divinity 
and  inspires  it  with  a  knowledge  which  can  be  given  in  no  other  manner.  He 
was  taught  to  adore  the  consecrated  fire,  which  was  the  gift  of  the  Deity,  as 
his  visible  residence.  The  throne  of  the  Deity  was  believed  to  be  in  the  sun, 
which  was  the  Persian  Paradise ;  but  was  equally  supposed  to  be  in  the  fire. 
In  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  Krishna  says,  "  God  is  in  the  fire  of  the  altar, ^^  He 
was  taught  the  existence  of  two  independent  and  equally  powerful  principles, 
the  one  essentially  good,  the  other  irreclaimably  evil ;  and  this  was  the  cos- 
mogony :  Ormisda,  the  supreme  source  of  light  and  truth,  created  the  world 
at  six  different  periods.  First,  he  made  the  heavens ;  second,  the  waters ; 
third,  the  earth ;  fourth,  trees  and  plants ;  fifth,  animals ;  sixth,  man,  or  rather 
a  being  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  bull. 

This  newly  created  being  lived  in  a  state  of  purity  and  happiness  for  many 
ages,  but  was  at  last  poisoned  by  the  temptations  of  a  subtle  serpent-genius 
named  Ahriman,  who  inhabited  the  regions  of  darkness,  and  was  the  author 
of  evil ;  and  his  ascendency  on  earth  at  length  became  so  great  as  to  create 
a  powerful  rebellion  against  the  creator,  Ormisda,  by  whom,  however,  he  was 
at  length  subdued. 

To  counteract  the  efl*ect  of  this  renunciation  of  virtue,  another  pure  being 
was  created,  compounded,  as  before,  of  a  man  and  a  bull,  called  Taschter,  or 
Mithras,  by  whose  intervention,  with  the  assistance  of  three  associates,  a  flood 
of  waters  was  produced  to  purify  the  earth,  by  prodigious  showers  of  rain, 
each  drop  as  large  as  the  head  of  an  ox,  which  produced  a  general  lustration. 
A  tempestuous  wind,  which  blew  for  three  days  in  succession  from  the  same 
quarter,  dried  the  waters ;  and  when  they  were  completely  subsided,  a  new 
germ  was  introduced,  from  which  sprang  the  present  race  of  mankind. 

SYSTEMS.  TherapeutflB.  —  A  pious  "Jewish"  sect,  who  lived  chiefly 
on  the  Lake  Mareotis,  near  Alexandria,  but  had  numerous  colonies  in  other 
places.  Like  the  Essenes,  they  lived  unmarried,  in  monasteries,  and  were 
very  moderate  with  regard  to  dress  and  food  ;  they  prayed  at  sunrise,  having 
their  faces  turned  to  the  east ;  studied  the  Scriptures  —  which  they  explained 
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allcgorically.  They  differed  from  the  Essenes  in  this :  they  Hved  a  contem- 
plative life,  while  the  Essenes  followed  many  occupations,  such  as  agriculture, 
arts,  etc. ;  the  Essenes  lived  together  in  common ;  the  Therapeutae  lived 
separately  in  cells.  The  ITierapeutae  knew  none  of  the  divisions  which 
marked  the  several  degrees  of  initiation  of  the  Essenes.  They  held  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  in  much  higher  veneration  than  did  the  Essenes.  They 
resembled  somewhat  the  Pythagoreans.  Neither  used  animal  food,  and  l)oth 
admitted  women  to  their  assemblies.  ITiey  were,  perhaps,  the  first  to  intro- 
duce monasticism  and  asceticism  into  Christianitv. 

Eitenet.  —  A  religious  sect  among  the  Jews,  whose  name,  origin,  character, 
and  history  arc  involved  in  obscurity.  They  bore  a  very  important  part  in 
the  development  of  Judaism.  It  has  been  asserted  that  John  the  Baptist, 
as  well  as  Jesus  Christ,  originally  issued  from  their  ranks.  More  surprising 
than  this,  out  of  Flssenism,  in  the  stage  of  Sabxism,  has  sprung  Islam  itself, 
ami  in  this  last  development  of  its  tenets  and  practices  are  still  i)reserved 
some  of  its  principal  rites. 

Notwithstanding  that  many  wTiters,  since  the  days  of  the  Fathers,  have 
endeavored  to  throw  light  on  this  association  or  brotherhood,  nevertheless  it 
has  been  far  from  satisfactor)*.  Josephus,  Philo,  Pliny,  Solinus,  Eusebius,  and 
most  of  the  Church  Fathers  were  the  only  sources  from  which  the  real  history 
of  this  fraternity  could  be  derived.  Hut  from  strict  examination  into  this 
subject  it  has  been  found  that  only  from  the  supposed  writings  of  Philo  and 
the  statements  of  Josephus  is  there  any  reliable  information  to  be  derived. 
Of  the  two  books  of  Philo,  in  which  the  Essenes  are  referred  to,  one  i^Dc  Vita 
Contemplatii'o),  it  has  l)een  proved,  was  written  three  centuries  after  the 
death  of  Philo.  The  other  ( Quod  Omnis)  is  of  doubtful  genuineness,  and  is  at 
variance  with  Josephus,  in  whose  account  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  Essenes 
stand  in  about  the  same  relation  to  the  real  Essenes  as  the  ideal  inhabitants 
of  the  Germania  of  Tacitus  stand  to  the  real  (iermans  of  his  times. 

There  were  in  Palestine,  after  the  return  from  Ribylon,  three  different 
'*  sects," —  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes.  'Ilie  Sadducees  were  a 
political  party,  and  in  religious  matters  did  not  accept  the  viei^-s  of  their 
opponents,  the  Pharisees.  'ITie  P'ssenes  appear  to  have  Ixren  similar  to  the 
l^arisees,  but  of  stronger  convictions,  and  more  rigid  in  all  their  ol)sen'ances. 
They  were  not  known  by  the  name  of  Essenes,  which  was  a  late  designation. 
The  Mishna,  Beraitha,  and  Talmud  speak  of  them  as  Chasidim  (pious  men), 
Nazarini  (abstinents),  Toble  Shacharith  (hcmero-Kiptists),  Paiiai  (builders), 
and  Chaberim  (friends).     The  .Arabic  book  of  .\fiii'cai>ffs  calls  them  Assidaioi, 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  writers  that  during  the  cajnivity  in  Babylonia, 
the  Jews  imbibed  the  notions  of  the  Orient  on  all  religious  and  mysterious 
subjects ;  and  also  that  they  became  strongly  tinctured  in  their  philosophical 
speculations,  with  the  then  ]>revailing  Map'sm  of  the  Zoroabtrians.  .Also,  that 
the  asceticism  which  prevailed  so  extensively  among  the  religionists  of  the 
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Orient  was  adopted  by  the  more  rigid  adherents  of  the  Levitical  law,  and  on 
their  return  to  Jerusalem,  that  these  views  were  propagated  among  the  more 
zealous  adherents  of  that  law.  Those  who  followed  this  course  led  an  ascetic 
life,  and  what  more  natural  than  that  they  should  by  degrees  become  mystical 
enthusiasts  and  fanatics?  They  allegorized  and  symbolized,  and  finally  cul- 
minated in  seeing  the  unseen.  In  their  attempts  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of 
the  nature  of  God,  they  occupied  themselves  in  the  study  of  the  name  of  God ; 
of  that  ineffable  name  which  the  High  Priest  only  was  permitted  to  pronounce 
once  every  year,  in  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum^  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement, 

"They  thought  that  the  knowledge  of  that  name  in  four,  in  twelve,  and  in  twenty-four  letters 
would  give  them  the  power  of  prophecy  and  of  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost." 

They  derived  from  the  Magi  their  ideas  of  angelology.  They  were  sup- 
posed by  the  common  people  to  be  saints  and  workers  of  miracles.  A  book 
of  cures  ascribed  to  Solomon  they  had,  and  with  it  and  various  roots  and 
stones,  and  by  imposition  of  hands,  they  healed  the  sick  and  cast  out  devils. 

It  is  said  that  John  the  Baptist  lived  among  them,  and  that  his  habits 
were  similar  to  theirs. 

Eleiuinian.  —  The  Eleusinian  Mysteries  were  celebrated  annually  as  a 
festival  of  Ceres,  at  Eleusis.  Many  traditions  were  given  in  ancient  times, 
to  account  for  their  origin.  The  most  generally  accepted  was  that  Ceres, 
wandering  over  the  earth  in  search  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  arrived  at 
Eleusis  and  rested  on  the  sorrowful  stone  near  the  well  Callichorus.  In  return 
for  some  act  of  kindness  she  taught  Triptolemus  the  use  of  com,  and  there 
instituted  the  mystic  rites  peculiarly  known  as  hers.  The  outward  form  of 
these  Mysteries  was  well  known,  but  their  inner  meaning  has  been  variously 
interpreted.  Modern  speculation  has  run  wild  in  attempts  to  explain  them. 
Bishop  Thirlwall  finds  in  them  "  The  remains  of  a  worship  which  preceded  the 
rise  of  the  Hellenic  mythology  and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  on  a  view 
of  nature,  less  fanciful,  more  earnest,  and  better  fitted  to  awaken  both  philo- 
sophical thought  and  religious  feeling." 

There  were  two  parts  in  this  festival,  —  the  lesser  and  the  greater  Mysteries  ; 
the  less  important  served  as  a  preparation  for  the  greater  and  was  held  at 
Agrae,  on  the  Ilissus.  The  celebration  of  the  (ireat  Mysteries  began  at  Eleusis, 
on  the  15th  of  Boedromion,  and  lasted  over  nine  days.  On  the  first  day  those 
initiated  at  the  preparatory  festival  were  instmcted  in  their  sacred  duties. 
On  the  second  day  they  purified  themselves.  On  the  third,  sacrifices  were 
offered.  The  fourth  day  was  devoted  to  the  processions  of  the  sacred  basket 
of  Ceres,  containing  pomegranates,  salt,  poppy  seed,  etc.,  drawn  in  a  conse- 
crated cart,  and  followed  by  bands  of  women  with  smaller  baskets,  similarly 
filled.  The  fifth  day  was  known  as  **  the  day  of  the  torches,"  which  symbolized 
the  wanderings  of  Ceres  in  search  of  her  daughter.  On  this  day  the  M>^tae, 
led  by  the  "daduchos"  (^torch-bc.irer)^  walked  two  and  two  to  the  temple 
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of  the  goddess.  The  sixth  day  was  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  in  honor 
of  lacchus,  the  son  of  Ceres,  whose  statue  was  borne  along  the  sacred 
way  from  the  Ceramichus  at  Athens  to  Eleusis,  where  the  votaries  spyent 
the  night  and  were  admitted  to  the  last  Mysteries.  Thus  far  they  had 
been  only  Mystct^  but  on  this  night  they  were  admitted  to  the  innermost 
sanctuary  of  the  temple,  and  were  then  called  ^^Epoptct "  or  "  Ephori " ;  i.e.,,  spec- 
tators or  cpntemplators.  They  were  again  purified,  and  repeated  the  oath  of 
secrecy.  On  the  seventh  day  they  returned  to  Athens  with  mirth  and  music. 
The  eighth  day  was  called  Epidauria,  and  was  added  to  the  original  number 
of  days  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  grand 
ceremonial  of  the  sixth  day.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  i4Csculapius,  who 
arrived  from  his  native  city  of  Epidaurus  too  late  for  the  solemn  rites,  and 
being  unwilling  to  disappoint  so  distinguished  a  visitor  and  benefactor  of 
mankind,  this  day  was  added.  On  the  ninth  day  the  ceremony  of  the 
"  Plemochooe  '*  took  place,  in  which  two  earthen  vessels  filled  with  wine  were 
turned,  one  towards  the  east,  and  the  other  towards  the  west.  The  priest, 
uttering  some  mystic  words,  then  upset  both  vessels,  and  the  spilt  wine  was 
thus  offered  as  a  libation. 

TbM  Sthict  of  th«  MyttoriM.  —  **  The  orifpn  as  well  as  the  real  puiport  of  the  '  Mysteries/ 
which  took  no  unimportant  place  among  the  religious  festivals  of  the  classical  period,  and  which, 
in  their  ever -changing  nature,  designate  various  phases  of  religious  development  in  the  antique 
world,  is  all  but  unknown.  It  does  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  vague  speculations  of  modem  times  on 
the  subject  were  an  echo  of  the  manifold  interpretations  of  the  .various  acts  of  the  Mysteries  given 
by  the  priest  to  the  inquiring  disciple,  according  to  the  light  of  the  former  or  the  latter.  Some 
investigators,  themselves  not  entirely  free  from  certain  mystic  influences  (like  Creuxer  and  others), 
have  held  them  to  have  been  a  kind  of  misty  orb  around  a  kernel  of  pure  light,  the  bright  rays  of 
which  were  too  strong  for  the  eyes  of  the  multitude ;  that,  in  f^ct,  they  hid  under  an  outward  garb 
of  mummery  a  certain  portion  of  the  real  and  eternal  truth  of  religion,  the  kno\ft ledge  of  which 
had  been  derived  from  some  primeval,  or  perhaps  the  Mosaic,  revelation  ;  if  it  could  not  be  traced 
to  certain  (or  uncertain),  Eg>ptMn,  Indian,  or  grncrally  Eastern  sources. 

"  To  this  kind  of  hazy  talk,  however  (which  we  only  mention  Ix^cause  it  is  still  repeated  every 
now  and  then),  the  real  and  thorough  investigations  l>egun  by  Lolieck.  and  still  purstied  by  many 
competent  scholars  in  our  own  day,  have,  or  ought  to  have,  put  an  end.  There  cannot  be  any- 
thmg  more  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  than  a  hiding  of  abstract 
truths  and  occult  wisdom  under  rites  and  formulas,  songs  and  dances ;  and.  in  fact,  the  Mysteries 
were  anything  but  exclusive,  either  with  respect  to  sex.  age,  or  rank,  in  pt)int  of  initiation.  It  was 
only  the  speculative  tendency  of  later  times,  when  Polvtheisra  was  on  the  D^-ane,  that  tried  to 
symbolize  and  allegorize  these  obscure  and  partly  imported  ceremonies,  the  bulk  of  which  had 
un  loutttcdly  sprung  from  the  midst  of  the  Pelasgian  tribes  themselves  in  prehistoric  times,  and 
which  were  intendetl  to  represent  and  to  celebrate  certain  natural  phenomena  in  the  visible  crea- 
tion. There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  deny  that  some  more  refinetl  minds  may  at  a  very  early 
period  have  endeavored  to  imj^art  a  higher  sense  to  these  wondrous  performances ;  but  these 
can  only  be  considered  as  solitary  instances.  The  very  fact  of  their  having  Wen  put  down  in 
later  da>i  as  public  nuisances  in  Rome  herself,  speaks  volumes  against  the  occult  w  isdom  incuU 
cated  in  secret  assemblies  of  men  and  women. 

"  The  Mysteries,  as  such,  consisted  of  purifications,  sacrificial  offerings,  processions,  songs, 
dances,  dramatic  performances,  and  the  like.  The  mystic  formulas  {ntikmmmema.  I>rflmema^ 
l^fj>mtrmj,  the  latter  including  the  liturgjes.  etc.),  were  held  as  deep  secrets,  and  could  only  be 
communicated  to  those  who  had  passed  the  last  stage  of  preparation  in  the  M\-stagt>gue's  hands. 
The  bold  which  the  nightly  secrecy  of  these  meetings,  together  with  their  extraordinary  worship, 
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must  naturally  have  taken  upon  minds  more  fresh  and  childlike  than  our  advanced  ages  can  boast 
of,  was  increased  by  all  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  the  effects  of  light  and  sound  which  the 
priests  could  command.  Mysterious  voices  were  heard  singing,  whispering,  and  sighing  all 
around ;  lights  gleamed  in  manifold  colors  from  above  and  below ;  figures  appeared  and  disap- 
peared. The  mimic,  the  tonic,  the  plastic,  —  all  the  arts,  in  fact,  —  were  tasked  to  their  very 
utmost,  to  make  these  performances  (the  nearest  approach  to  which,  in  this  country,  is  furnished 
by  transformation  scenes,  or  sensation  dramas  in  general),  as  attractive  and  profitable  (for  the 
priests) ,  as  could  be.  As  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Mysteries  as  scenic  representa- 
tions, they  generally  brought  the  stories  of  the  special  gods  or  goddesses  before  the  spectator,  — 
their  births,  their  sufferings,  deaths,  and  resurrections.  Many  were  the  outward  symbols  used,  of 
which  such  as  the  phallus,  the  thyrsus,  flower  baskets,  mystic  boxes,  in  connection  with  special 
deities,  told  more  or  less  their  own  tale,  although  the  meanings  supplied  by  later  ages,  from  the 
Neo-Platonists  to  our  o^ii  day,  are  various,  and  often  very  amazing.  The  most  important  Mys- 
teries were,  in  historic  times,  those  of  Eleusis  and  the  Thesmophorian,  both  representing,  —  each 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  —  the  rape  of  Proserpina,  and  Ceres's  search  for  her;  the  Thesmo- 
phorian Mysteries  being  also  in  a  manner  connected  with  the  Dionysian  worship.  There  were 
fixrther  those  of  Zeus  at  Crete,  —  derived  from  a  very  remote  period,  —  of  Bacchus  himself,  of 
Cybele,  and  Aphrodite,  —  the  two  latter  with  reference  to  the  Mystery  of  Propagation,  but  cele- 
brated in  diametrically  opposed  ways,  —  the  former  culminating  in  the  self-mutilation  of  the 
worshipper ;  the  latter,  in  prostitution.  Further,  the  Mysteries  of  Orpheus,  who  in  a  certain  degree 
was  considered  the  founder  of  all  Mysteries.  Nor  were  the  other  gods  and  goddesses  forgotten : 
Hera,  Minerva,  Diana,  Hecate,  —  nay,  foreign  gods,  like  Mithras,  and  the  like, —  had  their  due 
secret  solemnities  all  over  the  classical  soil,  and  whithersoever  Greek  (and  partly  Roman),  colonists 
took  their  Lares  and  Penates  all  over  the  antique  world. 

"  The  beginning  of  the  reaction  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  against  their  mostly  gross  and 
degenerated  kind  of  veneration  of  natural  powers  and  instincts,  is  marked  by  the  period  of  the 
Hesiodic  poems ;  and  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  classical  periods,  the  Mysteries  were  no  longer 
secret,  but  public  orgies  of  the  most  shameless  kind,  their  days  were  numbered.  The  most  subtle 
metaphysicians,  allegorize  and  symbolize  as  they  might,  failed  in  reviving  them,  and  restoring 
them  to  whatever  primeval  dignity  there  might  have  once  been  inherent  in  them." 


CHATTER   IV. 

Occultism  of  the  Oriknt  and  Occident. 

• 

Occultism.  —  When  the  Mysteries  of  the  Orient  became  degenerated,  and 
the  priests  for  the  maintenance  of  their  order  perverted  them  so  that  their 
original  purity  was  corrupted,  the  ceremonies  were  so  changed  that  the 
people  at  large  were  led  to  look  upon  them  as  of  divine  origin.  Hierarchal 
governments  were  soon  established,  and,  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the 
people,  no  individual,  in  Egypt  especially,  could  be  made  a  monarch  unless 
he  belonged  to  the  priestly  caste.  To  keep  up  this  system,  magical  perform- 
ances were  introduced,  whereby  the  p6i)ulace  were  deceived  into  a  firm 
belief  that  the  gods  were  realities,  and  that  the  arc:hi-magus  was  in  direct 
communication  with  the  celestial,  mundane,  and  infernal  deities. 

As  we  have  shown  in  a  former  j^art  of  this  treatise,  the  Mysteries  progressed 
from  the  simple  names  for  the  various  phenomena  manifested  in  nature  to 
that  of  a  complete  system  of  a  Pantheon,  predicated  upon  the  various  myths 
which  had  been  handed  down  traditionally  as  realities.     To  show  that  the 
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priests  were  not  at  all  deceived,  it  is  said  one  haruspex  could  not  meet  another 
without  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh. 

'I'he  most  abominable,  disgusting,  and  lascivious  practices  were  introduced, 
and  submitted  to  by  the  people,  because  they  were  informed  that  it  was  by  the 
order  of  the  gods. 

We  believe,  by  all  that  we  can  learn  from  various  ancient  writers,  that 
magical  rites,  incantations,  and  deceptive  practices  were  introducctl  earlier 
than  the  cbys  of  Zoroaster,  and  that  they  spread  far  and  wide  from  the  main 
centre  in  Chaldea,  into  which  country  they  had  been  introduced  from  the 
northern  Turanian  tribes,  who,  in  all  probability,  originated  them  from  their 
natural  fetichism.  As  that  was  prior  to  all  historic  times,  and  those  Turanians 
never  had  any  records  which  have  ever  been  discovered,  we  are  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  remains  of  the  civilization  of  the  Aryan  races,  who 
succeeded  the  Turanians,  by  the  incursions  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  examine  this  point  as  we  would  wish,  that  our 
reasons  for  this  conclusion  might  be  apparent  to  all.  We  must  take  for 
granted  that,  in  the  progress  of  these  magical  practices  ascending  to  a  more 
cultivated  an<l  higher  civilization,  the  priests  naturally  improved  upon  the 
•*  magic  "  of  an  earlier  day,  and  gradually  acquired  such  arts  as  to  astonish 
all  beholders,  and  made  themselves  to  be  considered  as  in  immeiiiate  com- 
munication with  higher  powers,  and  enabled  to  control  the  laws  of  nature  to  a 
very  considerable  extent. 

The  Scriptures  plainly  indicate  that  in  liabylon  itself  there  were  colleges 
of  soothsayers  and  magicians.  In  Kgypt  also,  when  Moses  and  Aaron  per- 
formed miracles  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  he  called  for  his  magicians,  who 
did  the  same  things. 

From  these  remote  days  down  to  our  Era  magical  i)erformances  have  been 
kept  up  in  India  and  in  Kgypt.  Prior  to  our  Kra  the  learned  men  were  in  the 
practice  of  some  form  of  **  occultism."  What  that  was  we  are  now  ignorant. 
TTiere  have,  however,  come  down  to  us  works  written  by  learned  Hebraists, 
who  tell  us  of  the  Kabala,  and  we  have,  to  some  extent,  gained  a  (>artial 
knowledge  of  what  Kabalism  was  designe<l  to  effect.  At  the  present  day 
there  arc  no  Kalxilists.  Succeeding  to  them  were  learned  scholars,  who 
devoted  nearly  all  of  their  lives  to  the  study  of  occultism,  without  pro<lucing, 
directly,  one  atom  of  usefulness  in  the  world.  Like  the  astrologers,  who  were 
!  >  cast  the  nativities  of  all  men,  their  studies  leil,  however,  indirectly,  to  a 
lu-ticr  comprehension  of  the  valuable  science  of  astronomy.  The  alchemists 
.lUo  were  the  pro<iuct  of  occultism.  TTie  search  originally  for  those  things 
thought  so  valuable  by  the  alchemists,  developetl  into  the  most  useful  science 
of  chemistry ;  nevertheless,  the  physicists  were  in  search  of  that  which 
would  convert  all  metaLs  into  gold,  and  failed  to  find  it  :  for  that  which  would 
prolong  life  indefinitely,  and  Hiiled  ;  yet  they  were  surcecdeil  by  men  who 
became  philosophers,  and  no  doubt,  under  cover  of  astrological  and  alchem- 
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ical  researches,  were  endeavoring  to  study  out  the  ways  of  life  here,,  and 
immortality,  or  a  future  state. 

We  do  not  doubt  that,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  all  the  learning  in 
Europe  was  confined  to  the  monasteries,  and  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  ancient 
world  were  to  be  found  only  within  those  monastic  walls,  the  works  of  the 
ancients  were  closely  studied,  and  literature  was  kept  alive  by  monkish  students 
and  antiquaries. 

Whewell  ("  History  of  Inductive  Sciences,"  p.  211),  on  the  "  Mysticism  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"  says  :  — 

"The  examination  of  this  feature  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  is  important  for  us,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  influence  upon  the  employments  and  the  thoughts  of  the  times  now  under  our 
notice.  This  tendency  materially  affected  both  men's  speculations  and  their  labors  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  By  its  direct  operation  it  gave  rise  to  the  newer  Platonic  philosophy  among  the 
Greeks,  and  to  corresponding  doctrines  among  the  Arabians ;  and,  by  calling  into  a  prominent 
place  astrology,  alchemy,  and  magic,  it  long  occupied  most  of  the  real  observers  of  the  material 
world.  In  this  manner  it  delayed  and  impeded  the  progress  of  true  science ;  for  we  shall  see 
reason  to  believe  that  human  knowledge  lost  more  by  the  perversion  of  men's  minds  and  the 
misdirection  of  their  efforts  than  is  gained  by  any  increase  of  zeal  arising  from  the  peculiar  hopes 
and  objects  of  the  mystics." 

Upon  the  revival  of  letters,  and  when  the  printing-press  was  set  in  motion, 
books  were  printed,  and  so  multiplied  that  others  besides  the  monks  could 
gratify  their  tastes  for  research ;  then  knowledge  spread  abroad,  the  mind  of 
man  was  lifted  from  its  serfdom  and  ser\'ile  attachment  to  old  superstitions, 
and  gradually  there  came  about  a  great  release,  larger  liberty,  and  independent 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  things.  As  each  succeeding  generation  improved 
mentally,  intellectually,  and  morally  upon  its  predecessor,  so  the  laity  became 
lifted  up  to  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  of  those  who  had  preceded  them. 

The  Gmsades  and  Freemasonry.  —  This  progress  was  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which  followed  the  crusades.  The  great  wealth 
of  the  Orientals,  their  manners  and  customs,  were  adopted  by  the  upper-classes 
of  the  pilgrims,  and  brought  back  with  those  who  returned,  so  that  Western 
Europe  was  taught  the  arts  and  the  sciences  of  life. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  last  cnisade  the  great  advancement  of 
the  nations  in  the  west  of  Europe  in  civilization  required  great  improvements 
in  all  the  arts,  especially  in  architecture.  The  monks  had  presen'ed  the  works 
on  architecture,  and  became  the  architects  under  whose  supervision  the  build- 
ing art  was  revived  ;  and  hence  resulted  the  magnificent  stnictures  which  ha>'e 
been  the  admiration  of  every  succeeding  generation.  The  societies  of  builders, 
to  whom  the  names  of  Masons  and  Freemasons  have  been  given,  then 
arose,  and  became  the  successors  of  the  old  Roman  **  colleges,"  which  had 
become  extinct  during  the  "  dark  ages,"  as,  in  the  nidc  manners  and  rough, 
uncouth  structures  which  followed  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  there 
was  no  demand  for  any  other  than  the  ignorant  laborer  for  such  structures  as 
answered  the  puri)oses  of  northern  hordes,  who  overran  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe. 


OCCULTISM,  gg 

\Vc  here  present  a  sample  of  occultism  in  the  following  extracts,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  General  Albert  Pike,  33^  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Supreme  Council  A/.A.'.S.*.R.'.,  Southern  Jurisdiction,  who  many  years 
since  loaned  the  writer  the  manuscript  from  which  it  is  a  copy:  — 

*'  There  are  in  nature  two  forces  producing  an  equilibrium,  and  the  three  are  but  a  tingle  law. 
E)choid  (he  Ternary  summing  itself  up  in  Unity ;  and  adding  the  idea  of  Unity  to  that  of  Ternary, 
we  arrive  at  the  Quartemary,  the  first  squared  and  perfect  number,  source  of  all  numerical  combi- 
nations and  principal  of  all  forms. 

"  Afhrmation,  negation,  discussion,  solution,  —  such  are  the  four  philosophic  operations  of 
the  human  mind ;  the  discussion  reconciles  the  affirmation  with  the  negative  by  making  them 
necessary  the  one  to  the  other.  So  it  is  that  the  philosophic  Ternary  producing  itself  from  the 
antagonistic  Binary  completed  by  the  Quartemary,  squared  basb  of  all  truth. 

"  In  God,  according  to  the  consecrated  dogma,  there  are  three  Persons,  and  these  Persons  are 
but  a  single  God.  Three  and  one  give  the  idea  of  four,  because  the  Unity  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  three.  l*herefore  in  almost  all  languages  the  name  of  God  is  of  four  letters  [Jod,  He  repeated, 
and  Vav],  since  one  of  them  is  repeated;  and  that  expresses  the  WORD  and  the  creation  of  the 
WORD. 

"  Two  affirmations  make  possible  or  necessary  two  corresponding  negations.  Existttue  ts.** 
means  X^tkini^uss  is  NOT.  The  affirmative,  as  Word,  produces  the  affirmative  as  realization  or 
Incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  each  of  these  affirmations  corresponds  to  the  negation  of  its 
contrary. 

"  So  it  is  that,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  Kabalists.  the  name  of  the  Devil  as  Evil  is 
composed  of  the  letters  upside  down  of  the  very  name  of  the  I^ity,  or  the  Good  [JJUU*]. 

"  This  Evil  is  the  lost  reflection,  or  imperfect  mirage  of  the  Light  in  the  Shadow. 

"  But  all  that  exists,  whether  in  the  Good  or  in  the  Evil,  in  the  Light  or  in  the  Shadow,  exists 
and  is  revealed  by  the  Quartemary. 

•*  The  Affirmative  of  the  Unity  supposes  the  number  four,  if  this  AfBrmative  does  not  resolve 
in  the  Unity  itself,  as  in  the  vicious  circle ;  wherefore  the  Ternary,  as  we  have  already  remarked. 
IS  explained  by  the  Binary,  and  is  resolved  by  the  Quartemary.  which  is  the  squared  Unity  of  the 
equal  members  and  the  quadrangular  base  of  the  Cube,  Unit  of  Construction,  Solidity,  and 
Measure. 

••  The  KabaJistic  Tetragram  YODIIK.VA  expresses  God  in  Humanity,  and  Humanity  in  God, 

"  The  four  cardinal  astronomical  points  are  relatively  to  us  the  Yts  and  Xo  of  Lights  the  East 
and  the  West;  and  the  Yei  and  So  of  HRAT.  the  South  and  North. 

**  What  is  in  vistbU  nature  reveals,  as  we  already  know,  by  the  single  dogma  of  the  Kabala. 
tfiat  which  is  in  the  domain  of  ittvuthU  nature,  or  second  causes  at  all  points  proportioned  and 
analogous  to  the  manifestations  of  the  First  Cause. 

•*  VSTierefore  this  First  Cause  has  always  revealed  itself  by  the  Cross:  the  Cross,  that  unit  com- 
posed of  two.  each  of  the  two  divided  to  form  four;  the  Cross,  that  key  of  the 
m><htcnes  of  India  and  Egypt,  the  Tau  of  the  I^triarchs.  the  divine  Sign  of 
CKins.  the  Stanros  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Key-Stone  of  the  Temple,  the  Symbol 

of  Occult  Nfasonry;  the  Cross,  that  central  point  of  junction  of  the  right  angles      

of  two  infinite  Triangles ;  the  Cross,  which  in  the  French  language  seems  to  be 
the  6rst  root  of  the  verb  croitrt  (to  believe,  and  to  grow  or  increase),  thus  unit- 
ing the  ideas  of  Scienpe.  Religion,  and  Progress. 

**  (It  is  an  apt  emblem  and  symbol  of  Infinity:  because  its  four  arms. each  infinitely  prolonged, 
would  infinitely  diverge,  the  distance  between  them  infinitely  increasing).  The  incommunicable 
axiom  b  Kabalistically  contained  in  the  four  letters  of  the  Titragram,  thus  arranged :  in  the  let- 
ters of  the  words  AZOTH  and  INRI,  written  Kabalistically..  and  in  the  Monogram  of  Christ, 
as  it  was  embroidered  on  the  Labarum,  and  which  the  K«ibalist  Postel  interpreted  by  the  word 
ROTA,  from  which  the  Adepts  have  formed  their  TARO,  or  TAROT.  repeating  the  first 
letter  to  indicate  the  circle,  and  to  give  it  to  be  understood  that  the  word  has  returned. 

"  The  whole  magical  science  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  this  secret.  To  know  it  and  to 
dare  without  serving  is  Human  Omnipotence :  but  to  reveal  it  to  a  pro£sne  is  to  lose  it ;  to  reveal 
It  even  to  a  disdple  is  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  that  disciple. 


lOO  ANCIENT  MASONRY. 

"  The  perfect  word,  that  which  is  adequate  to  the  thought  which  it  expresses,  always  virtually 
contains  or  supposes  a  Quartemary :  the  idea  and  its  three  necessary  and  correlative  forms;  and 
then  also  the  image  of  the  thing  expressed,  with  the  three  terms  of  the  judgment  which  qualifies  it. 
When  I  say  Being  exists,  I  impliedly  affirm  that  Nothingness  does  not  exist. 

"  A  Height,  a  Length,  which  the  Height  geometrically  cuts  in  two ;  a  Depth  separated  from 
the  Height  by  the  intersection  of  the  Length,  —  this  is  the  natural  Quartemary,  composed  of  two 
lines  crossing  each  other;  there  are  also  in  nature  four  movements  produced  by  two  forces,  which 
sustain  each  other  by  their  tendencies  in  opix>site  directions. 

"  But  the  law  which  rules  bodies  is  analogous  and  proportioned  to  that  which  governs  spirits ; 
and  that  which  governs  spirits  is  the  very  manifestation  of  the  secret  of  God.  That  is  to  say,  of 
the  mystery  of  the  creation."     (De  la  Haute  Magic,  Vol.  L  pp.  66-97.) 

From  the  Book,  D'^'^tttt^n  ^W,  or  Porta  Coelorum  of  Rabbi  Abraham 
Cohen  Sura,  of  Portugal,  Dissertation  VII.  cap.  2  :  — 

}  I.  Jod  [*^  or  ^] ,  because  simple  is  a  One  and  Jirst,  somewhat,  and  is  like  unto  the  Umit^ 
which  is  prime  to  all  other  numbers,  and  to  2i  point,  which  is  the  first  ot  all  bodies ;  a  point  moved 
lengthwise  produces  a  line,  or  Vav,  "I  or  |,  and  this  moved  sideways  produces  a  superficies,  and  so 
from  Vav  becomes  Dalcth,  1 ;  formation  tends  from  the  right  toward  the  left,  and  communication  is 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower,  and  this  is  the  full  expression  [plenitude]  of  this  letter,  Jod,  thus : 
nr,  Jod,  Vav,  Dalcth,  i.e„  I  or  J  or  Y,  V  or  U.  and  D,  making  lUD.  YOD.  or  JOD.  But  Vav  and 
Daleth  are  numerically  10,  as  Jod,  ih^xx  principle ^  is.  Moreover,  if  Dalcth  becomes  more  dense, 
and  to  it  is  added  depth,  then  we  have  a  body  wherein  are  all  the  dimensions ;  thus  ,1,  He,  which  is 
the  symbol  of  profundity  [depth]. 

Thus  Yod  is  the  point  or  unity,  Vav  the  p>erpendicular  line,  Daleth  a  superficies,  and  He 
represents  a  square. 

$  3.  Thence,  one  corresponds  to  the  point ;  tuH>  to  the  //«^,  because  a  line  is  extension  between 
two  points ;  three  to  a  superficies,  because  the  first  of  plain  figures  is  a  triangle  formed  by  lines 
connecting  three  points.  Four  points  constitute  the  first  body,  which  is  a  cube.  But  in  the  Quarter- 
nary  [4]  10  are  contained,  thus  1,  2, 3,  4  =  10,  and  thus  the  Tetragrammaton  is  in  itself  Unity,  but 
contains  in  itself  2;  that  is,  the  two  letter  '*  He"  contains  also  3  (/>.,  its  three  different  letters,  Yod, 
He,  and  Vav) ;  and  contains  also  4  {i.e.,  the  four  several  letters, ",  H,  ^,  H).  It  also  contains  in 
itself  5,  of  which  figure,  He  is  the  cypher,  6,  of  which  Vav  is  the  cypher,  7,  in  the  mode  of  wTiting 
called  p,  52,  whose  lesser  number  is  (5  +  2)  7 ;  8,  because  the  number  of  the  NAME  is  26,  whose 
lesser  number  is  2  +  6  =  8;  9,  in  the  modes  of  writing,  ZV,  72;  SD.  63;  ,112.  45,  and  p;  the  final 
A'««  denoting  700,  and  Beth  2;  and  the  lesser  number  of  702  being  (7  +  0  +  0  +  2)  9;  and  10, 
because  in  the  said  Plentitude  [YOD-HE-VAV-HE]  are  ten  letters.  So  that  the  Tetragram- 
maton contains  all  the  numbers ;  and  as  in  10  all  the  numbers  are  contained,  so  in  the  Quartemary 
are  all  bodies  contained ;  and  these  nunibers  are  the  two  symbols  of  Universal  Perfection,  and  by 
them  all  things  are  measured  and  numbered,  they  being  the  similitudes  of  the  Ten  Sephiroth  of 
the  .4Cnsophic  World,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  other  four  worlds  [AziLUTH.  Bkiah,  JeziraH. 
and  Asiah],  ordinarily  expressed  by  the  word  U'^X,  ABIA,  formed  by  their  initials. 

The  Magic  Triangle  of  the  Pagan  Theosophites  is  the  celebrated 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
'       A  B  R  A  C  A  D 
A  B  R  A  C  A 
A  B  R  A  C  Denary  of  Pythagoras. 

A  B  R  A 
A  B  R 
A  B  ... 

A  .     .     •     • 

to  which  they  ascribed  extraordinary  virtues,  and  which  they  figured  in  an  equilateral  triangle  as 
above. 


666. 


OCCULTISM. 
t  66=6+6=18=  3X4-6  +  6  +  6=18  =  9     ,r*;K 


This  combiulioD  ol  IcRen  is  the  Key  of  the  Penl>p*m.  The  initial  A  is  repeated  in  the  single 
ivord  AvF  timrft,  mnd  reproduce*!  in  the  whole  figure  thirty  limes,  which  gives  the  eieinenti  and 
nuRil>eii  of  the  two  figures  No.  5  and  No.  6.  The  isolated  A  represents  ihe  (Jniiy  of  Ihe  tint 
principle,  or  ofthe  Inie.leetual  or  Active  Agent.  The  A  united  with  Ihe  B  represent  the  lecunda- 
lion  uf  the  lltmi>ry  by  Vmily.     The  K  is  Ihe  sign  of  the    Ttrmary.  because   il   hierographically 

Ihe  ^inglp  Hoid  (ii)  adds  one  (Unity)  of  the  Initiate  Is  Ihe  denary  of  Pythagoras;  and  the  whole 
numlitr  uf  d//ihe  lelters  added  together  is  60.  Kabaliitlcally  64  6  lormi  the  numher  11,  ihe  nuni' 
ber  of  a  viuare  whereof  each  side  is  ihe  lein.iry  3.  and  consequently  Ihe  tnyslic  quadrature  of  the 
Circle.  I  he  aulhor  ul  ihe  Apocaiypbc  ihai of  ihe  Christian  Kabala  has  made  up  Ihe  num- 
ber of  Ihe  lUiil,  that  is  to  say  of  IdoUiry.  by  adding  a  6  to  ihe  double  senary  (66  — making  6661 
ul  Ihe  AbracaiUlira.  which  Kabahstically  (6  ,  6  +  6|  givei  iB,  ihe  nuniliei  assigned  in  (he  Jiiroi  10 
Ihe  hierogl>phtc  sign  ol  Sighl  and  of  Ihe  Profane.  The  Moon  wiih  the  lowers,  the  D.-g.  Ihe 
WuU.  and  ilie  Crab,  —  a  myslerious  and  obscure  number,  the  Kabalisiic  Key  of  which  is  9,  Ihe 
number  of  iniiuiion. 

On  iliis  tiibjcci  the  sacred  Kabalist  says :  "  1^1  him  who  has  understanding  [that  is  10  sar,  Ihe 
Kri  uf  Ihe  Kabalistic  nunitiers]  ctlculale  the  number  of  ihe  Heaai.  for  ll  is  the  number  ol  a 
Man.  and  lliis  number  is  M6."  (Ker.  liii.  iS.]  This  is  in  fad  Ihe  decade  of  fythagotas  mulil- 
p  ied  by  Itself,  and  added  lo  Ihe  sum  of  llie  triangular  Hentacic  of  Abracadabra :  it  is  iheiefoie  the 
summary  of  all  the  magic  of  Ihe  ancieni  world;  ihe  endre  programme  of  the  human  genius. 
which  Ihe  diTiiK  genius  of  ihe  (lospel  wished  10  al»orb  or  supplant. 

These  binoglyphical  comlilnations  of  leiiers  and  numi>er*  lielong  lo  the  practical  part  of  the 
Kaluga,  which,  m  ihis  pomi  of  view,  is  divided  into  Ctmatrm  and  Tfmi,-aA.  These  calculations, 
whiih  now  seem  lo  us  atiiilrary  and  uninteresting,  ihcn  belimgrd  10  the  philosophic  symlwj'ism 

1:   alphaliel.   which   cunnecled   Ihe 

1    Ihal   these   lieys.   preserved   unlo   our 
^me  of  JAROT.  whose  ancirnl  allegories 
our  days  bf  the  learned  aniiquary.  Count 
Uc  Oebriin, 

The  double  triangle  of  Solomon  is  explained  by  Saini 
■re."  he  viys.  "  three  witnesses  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
wilnrsses   in  earth,  the  brealh.  Ihe  w^ler,  and  Ihe   Woi 
olihe  Hermelic  philosophy,  who  gi«e  iheir  H/finr  the 
of  philosophical  vultr;  and   style  their  lall  dragon 
iJi.'J  (.r  the   nil  corresponding  by  apposition  wilh  Ihe   Kjther. 
with  Ihe  lV.'iJ<yjlj>xM.  and  Ihe  brealh  with  the  Npfy  Sfin/, 
can  only  be  well  underslood  by  the  true  condition  of  science.    (De  li 
W  3>-35  > 

Iba  Hair  and  KrvMiioiu  FMUmm,  called  in  the 
»£ho".  s  Ihe  Hlaiing  Sijr  (I-'Eioile  fbmboyante),  is  the  sign  ( 
lettua;  Omnipotence  and  Autocracy.    ■  4C^ 

ll  IS  ihe  Slat  of  Ihe  Magi:  il  is  Ihe  sign  ol  tkb  Word  macf. 
FT-FiH,  an.l  ai-cotdmg  to  Ihe  direction  of  its  rays,  ihis  absolute  syml«)l 
irpn-s.-nii  Good  or  Evi',  Order  or  Disorder,  the  bleised  Ijimb  of 
(hmuid  lAhurA-Maidatl).  and  SainI  John,  or  Ihe  accursed  Goat  of 
Mende,  (ice  p.  «l.  jt^frt^ 

ll  IS  miiiation  or  profanation:  it  a  Lucifer  or  \'cspcr,  Ihe  morning  "^^J     -  -- 

or  lb.-  -v-mng  war. 

ll  IS  Man  O'  l-ihlh,  victory  or  death,  light  (day)  or  darkness  (night).  When  the  IVnt 
e>«jirs  two  of  its  points,  il  represents  Saun.  or  Ihe  goal  of  the  Mysteries;  and  when  il  el 
uoe  ol  Its  points  only,  ll  represents  ibe  Saviour,  goodness,  virtue. 


JQ2  ANCIENT  MASONRY, 

The  Pentagram  is  the  figure  of  the  human  body,  with  four  limbs  and  a  single  point,  which 
should  represent  the  head. 

A  human  figure,  with  the  head  downward,  naturally  represents  a  demon;  that  is  to  say, 
intellectual  overturning,  disorder,  or  insanity.  But  if  magic  is  a  reality,  if  this  occult  science  is 
the  veritable  law  of  the  three  worlds,  this  absolute  sign,  old  as  history,  and  more  than  history, 
should  exercise,  and  does  in  £iLct  exercise,  an  incalculable  influence  over  spirits  freed  from  their 
material  envelopes. 

The  sign  of  the  Pentagram  is  also  called  the  sign  of  the  Microcosm,  and  it  represents  what 
the  Kabalists  of  the  book  Sohar  call  Microprosopos, 

The  complete  understanding  of  the  Pentagram  is  the  key  of  the  two  worlds.  It  is  absolute 
natural  philosophy  and  science. 

The  sign  of  the  Pentagram  should  be  composed  of  seven  metals,  or  at  least  be  traced  in  pure 
gold  on  white  marble. 

We  may  also  draw  it  with  vermilion  on  a  lamb-skin  without  spot  or  blemish,  symbol  of  int^- 
rityand  light 

The  ancient  magicians  drew  the  sign  of  the  Pentagram  on  their  doorsteps,  to  prevent  evil 
spirits  from  entering  and  good  ones  from  going  out.  This  constraint  resulted  from  the  direction 
of  the  rays  of  the  star.  Two  points  directed  outwardly  repelled  the  evil  spirits ;  two  directed 
inwardly  retained  them  prisoners ;  a  single  point  within  captivated  the  good  spirits. 

I'he  G  which  Freemasons  place  in  the  centre  of  the  blazing  star  signifies  GNOSIS  and  GENERA- 
TION,  the  two  sacred  words  of  the  ancient  Kabala.  It  also  means  the  Grand  ARCHITECT,  for/ 
the  Pentagram,  on  whatever  side  we  view  it,  represents  an  A.  All  the  Mysteries  of  Magic,  all  the 
symbols  of  the  Gnosis,  all  the  figures  of  Occultism,  all  the  Kabalistic  keys  of  prophecy,  are  summed 
up  in  the  sign  of  the  Pentagram,  which  Paracelsus  pronounces  the  greatest  and  most  potent  of  all 
signs.  Those  who  heed  not  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  tremble  at  the  sight  of  the  Star  of  the  Micro- 
cosm. The  Magus,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  feels  his  will  grown  feeble,  turns  his  eyes  toward 
this  symbol,  takes  it  in  his  right  hand,  and  feels  himself  armed  with  intellectual  omnipotence,  pro* 
vided  he  is  really  a  King  worthy  to  be  led  by  the  Star  to  the  cradle  of  the  divine  realization; 
provided  he  Knows,  Darts,  Wilis,  and  is  SILENT  .  .  .  ;  provided,  in  fine,  that  the  intrepid  gaxe 
of  his  soul  corresponds  with  the  two  eyes  which  the  upp>er  point  of  the  Pentagram  always  presents 
to  him  open.     (De  la  Haute  Magic,  Vol.  II.  pp.  55-62.) 

The  whole  revolutionary  work  of  modern  times  was  symbolically  summed  up  by  the  Napole- 
onic substitution  of  the  Star  of  Honor  for  the  Cross  of  Saint  Louis.  It  was  the  Pentagram 
substituted  for  the  Labarum,  the  reinstatement  of  the  symbol  of  light,  the  Masonic  resurrection  of 
Adon-hiram.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  believed  in  his  star;  and  if  he  could  have  been  persuaded 
to  say  what  he  understood  by  this  star,  it  would  have  been  found  that  it  was  his  own  genius;  and 
therefore  he  was  in  the  right  to  adopt  for  his  sign  the  Pentagram,  that  symbol  of  human  sover- 
eignty by  the  intelligent  initiative.     {Id.,  Vol.  II.  pp.  83,  84.) 

One  of  these  medals  has  become  popular  in  our  times,  so  that  even  those  who  have  no  religion 
hang  it  on  the  necks  of  their  children.  The  figures  on  it  are  so  perfectly  Kabalistic  that  the 
medal  is  really  a  double  and  admirable  Pcntaclc.  On  one  side  we  sec  the  Grand  Initiation,  the 
Celestial  Mother  oli}[\&  Sohar,  the  Isii  of  Egypt,  the  Venus  Urania  of  the  Platonists,  the  Mary  of 
Christianity,  standing  upon  the  world  and  setting  one  foot  on  the  head  of  the  Magic  Seri>ent.  She 
extends  her  two  hands  so  that  they  form  a  triangle,  whereof  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  apex; 
her  hands  are  open,  and  emitting  rays,  which  make  of  them  a  double  Pentagram  when  the  rays 
are  all  directed  towards  the  earth,  which  evidently  rej)resents  the  emancipation  of  the  intelligence 
of  labor. 

On  the  other  side  we  see  the  double  Tau  of  the  Hierophants,  the  Lingam  in  the  double  cUis  or 
in  the  triple  Phallus  supported  wit'i  the  interlacing  and  double  insertion  of  the  Kabalistic  and 
Masonic  M,  representing  the  square  between  the  two  columns,  lachin  and  Boaz.  Above  are 
placed  on  a  level  two  hearts,  loving  and  suffering,  and  around  twelve  Pentagrams,  (/i  VoL  II. 
pp.  84,  85.) 

The  culmination  of  all  the  Mysteries  of  the  Orient  was  accomplished  in 
the  coming  of  the  "  Messiah  "  ;  Hebrew,  Mashlah  from  Mashah^  to  Anoint; 
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hence    the   Anointed  One;    Christus^   Latin;    Christos^  Qreek;    Krishna, 
Sanscrit. 

The  whole  world  of  man  had  come  under  the  domination  of  Rome,  the 
empire  of  which  had  extended  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  the  known  world 
of  the  Greek  Empire,  which  had  followed  that  of  Persian  kings.  These 
several  empires  had  been  prophesied  by  Daniel  when  the  Jewish  nation  was 
in  captivity  under  the  king  of  Babylon. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson,  who  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  become  an  infidel, 
took  up,  scientifically,  the  examination  of  the  prophecies  to  prove  their 
iabity,  and  he  became  convinced  from  the  known  history  of  all  of  those 
empires  and  the  succeeding  events,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Kra,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  did,  most  assuredly  and  incontestably,  foretell 
the  events  connected  with  the  world's  history  from  his  day  down  to  the 
present  century.  This  is  well  shown  in  his  work,  "llie  Cause  and  Cure 
of  Infidelity."  In  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been  clearly  set  forth  that, 
from  the  very  earliest  records  of  the  past  ages,  and  from  all  the  sources  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  "  Spirit  History  of  Man,"  it  is  palpably  evident  that 
mankind  acknowledged  their  "  lost  estate  "  and  were  relying  upon  the  promise 
made,  that  a  "  restoration  "  should  come  in  and  through  a  "  Divine  Redeemer," 
who  should  be  known  as  the  Anointed  One,  Chrisfos. 

When  it  was  noised  abroad  over  the  Roman  Empire  that  "  Christ "  had 
been  bom  in  Judea,  heathen  sacrifices  generally  cease<l,  and  all  the  learned 
men  and  philosophers  hailed  his  Advent.  WTiat  has  subsequently  occurred  is 
a  matter  of  history,  well  known  to  all  intelligent  men  everywhere. 

WTien  the  "  Middle  Ages "  became  dark,  and,  through  the  all-prevailing 
religious  and  superstitious  practices  of  the  hierarchy  of  Rome,  learning  was 
driven  from  the  homes  of  the  people  and  strictly  confined  to  the  clergy,  and, 
as  has  been  previously  stated,  all  the  writings  of  the  ancients  were  collected 
into  the  recesses  of  the  monasteries,  the  monks  and  priests  were  the  only 
persons  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  man.  To  them  we  are 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Mysteries  of  the 
various  ancient  nations ;  and  when  we  compare  the  philosophy  of  the  "  relig- 
ious idea,"  as  it  existed  during  the  middle  centuries,  and  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  rituals,  we  are  convinced  that  they  were  almost 
entirely  derived  fix)m  the  practices  of  Oriental  religious  observances.  A 
French  historian  of  mathematics  says :  "  It  is  impossible  not  to  reflect  that 
all  those  men  who,  if  they  did  not  augment  the  treasure  of  the  sciences,  at 
least  served  to  transmit  it,  were  monks,  or  had  been  such  originally.  Con- 
vents were  during  these  stormy  ages  the  as\'lum  of  the  sciences  and  letters." 

A  recent  clerg>'man  of  the  Church  of  England  says :  "  Christianity  is.  in 
fact,  the  reintegration  of  all  scattered  religious  convictions,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  adoption  by  the  Church  of  so  many  usages  belonging  primarily  to 
I^ganism,  and  for  the  doctrines  of  the  creed  resembling  in  so  many  points 
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the  traditions  of ,  heathenism."  This  is  said  of  the  Christianity  of  man — not 
of  that  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Apostles  ! 

M.  Gilliot  says  :  "  The  use  of  the  temple,  of  churches  dedicated  to  saints 
and  adorned  with  branches  of  trees  on  certain  occasions ;  incense,  lamps, 
tapers,  votive  offerings  made  upon  convalescence,  holy  water,  asylum  festivals, 
and  ember  seasons ;  calendars,  processions,  the  benediction  of  land,  sacer- 
dotal vestments,  the  tonsure,  the  marriage  ring,  turning  to  the  East,  devotion 
to  images,  even,  may  be,  the  strains  of  the  Church,  the  *  Kyrte  cUison^  —  all 
of  these  customs  and  many  others  are  of  Oriental  origin,  sanctified  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Church."  (Gilliot,  L'Orient,  TOccident,  etc.)  This  is 
essentially  the  fetichism  of  the  heathen  world  transferred  to  the  Church. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  modem  writers  on  Masonry  to  claim  that  our 
Speculative  or  Philosophical  Masonry  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Operative  lodges 
which  existed  partially  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
that  the  Speculative  system  was  completed  in  171 7,  by  the  organization  of  the 
first  Grand  Lodge.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  at  that  con- 
vention in  St.  PauPs  Church  Yard,  June  24,  1 7 1 7, " Speculative  Masonry"  was 
reinved  out  of  the  almost  "  moribund  "  Operative  guilds  of  "  Masons "  and 
"  Free  Masons,"  who,  with  all  the  other  guilds,  and  the  "  Twelve  Great 
Corporations  "  of  London,  and  all  similar  associations  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  also  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  derived  their  existence  originally 
from  the  permission  or  charters  granted  by  the  Church  of  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  religious  houses  of  every  character. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  idea  of  such  associations  originated  in  the 
"  Colleges  of  Architects  "  and  "  Colleges  of  Artisans,"  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  time  of  Numa  PompiHus,  715  B.C.;  and  hence  it  has  been  the 
hypothesis  of  writers  that  modern  Masonic  lodges  are  derived  from  these 
colleges.  It  is  only  hypothetical,  and  has  not  been  proven.  These  colleges 
were  probably  organized  upon  the  plan  of  the  ancient  mystic  associations 
which  we  have  described.  That  "  learning  "  or  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences, 
both  natural  and  applied,  was  kept  alive  by  the  clergy,  we  refer  to  Whewell's 
"  History  of  Philosophy,"  pp.  186-207. 

The  history  of  the  guilds  and  great  corporations  has  been  repeatedly 
published,  and  our  limits  forbid  any  extended  reference  thereto.  That  our 
present  Masonic  lodge  system  is  due  to  these  corporations  is  perhaps  correct, 
but  that  Speculative  or  Philosophical  Masonry,  as  it  has  been  developed  since 
1723,  when  ritualism  commenced,  derived  any  of  its  principles  from  Opera- 
tive Masonry,  we  cannot  admit.  It  has  never  been  demonstrated  that  in  all 
the  guilds,  corporations,  and  other  associations  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  there  was  anything  whatever  that  could  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  the  philosophy  of  Masonry,  as  it  has  since  been  understood. 

When  we  critically  examine  the  rituals  of  all  the  degrees,  from  the  Entered 
Apprentice  to  the  Master  in  "  I^hic  Masonry,"  and  all  the  succeeding  degrees 
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from  whatever  rite  they  may  have  been  derived,  we  discover  in  the  forms,  the 
language,  and  the  secret  words,  everything  has  been  taken  from  the  Hebrew. 
Kvcry  word  is  Kabaustic.  What,  then,  is  the  inference  ?  The  Kabalists  were 
the  inventors  of  the  rituals  of  the  original  degrees,  and  Kabalistic  scholars  in 
France  and  Germany  have  multiplied  the  degrees  by  elaborating  upon  the 
"  legends  "  of  the  first  three. 

We  have  no  space  to  devote  to  a  pro[>er  critical  examination  of  this  subject, 
and  must  leave  it  for  future  explorers  to  fully  demonstrate.  Our  own  conclu- 
sion was  long  since  made :  that  there  was  originally  in  Speculative  Masonry 
but  one  ritual,  which  was  very  simple  ;  out  of  that  one  trunk  have  grown  all 
the  branches,  and  the  fruit  from  these  bears  the  resemblance  of  Hermeticism 
and  the  Kabala. 

Every  Mason  who  has  advanced  beyond  the  Third  degree,  if  he  has  paid 
any  attention  to  Masonry  as  a  true  system,  a  science,  or  a  philosophy,  must 
have  discovered  that  those  who  invented  the  succeeding  degrees  were  endeav- 
oring to  teach,  by  emblems,  symbols,  and  allegories,  the  most  important  truths 
which  could  engage  the  attention  of  intelligent  minds. 

It  has  been  well  settled  by  our  recent  writers  on  Masonry,  such  as 
W.  J.  Hughan,  A.  F.  A.  Woodford,  R.  F.  Gould,  in  England,  and  D.  Mur- 
ray Lyon  in  Scotland,  that  as  early  as  1723  a  ritual  was  in  use,  but  no 
reliable  evidence,  that  prior  to  a.d.  171 7,  there  was  more  than  one  ceremony, 
with  a  word,  or  words,  and  signs.  The  Master  Mason  was  so  called 
after  he  became  the  presiding  officer  of  his  lodge  ;  *  and  \^en  an  appren- 
tice was  to  be  "  Craftedy^  two  apprentices  should  be  present  to  witness 
the  ceremony.  Apprentices,  then  as  now,  in  all  countries  but  the  United 
States,  constituted  the  membership  of  lodges,  and  in  that  degree  all  busi- 
ness was,  and  is  yet,  transacted.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  ccntur>',  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  Royal  Arch  degree  into  England  from  France  by 
Chevalier  Ramsay,  the  ritual  of  the  Third  degree  was  changed,  and  the  most 
important  secrets  were  placed  in  the  Royal  Arch ;  and  hence,  since  then,  a 
Mason  who  has  only  received  the  Third  degree  is  not  a  Master  until  he  has 
been  elected  to  preside,  and  not  even  then  is  he  a  Master  Mason  proi)er,  until 
he  shall  have  received  the  secrets  of  the  Royal  Arch,  which  can  only  be  given 
to  a  Past  Master.  Now  the  loss  sustained  in  the  Third  degree  represents  the 
**Aphanism  "  of  the  .Ancient  Mysteries,  and  the  "  recovery  **  in  the  Royal  .\rch 
represents  the  ^*  Euresis^  "Aphanizo"  means  to  **  conceal"":  "  Euresis " 
means  a  "  discovery,^* 

The  Third  degree,  the  Royal  .Arch,  and  the  Select  of  27.  are  all  designed  to 
imitate  the  Ancient  Mv^steries,  and  from  the  Hebrew  character  manifested  in 
them  we  have  thought  they  were  the  result  of  the  Kalxilistic  works  which 

*  Estrmct  from  "  Con«titation*  "  of  Grand  I^odjfr  of  England.  1847.  "  Ancirnt  Chan^,**  p,  7. 
•  N3.  In  ancient  times  no  brother,  however  skilled  in  the  craft,  was  called  a  Master  Mason  unlU 
be  had  been  elected  into  the  chair  of  a  lodge." 
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were  much  studied  during  the  last  century  in  Europe,  from  the  middle  to  the 
close  of  which  there  were  invented  and  introduced  many  hundred  degrees  to 
elaborate  the  legends.  Of  all  these  degrees  none  have  survived  except  such 
as  could  contribute  to  the  advancement,  intellectually  and  morally,  of  the 
Fraternity. 

The  various  degrees  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite  consisted  of  twenty- 
five  degrees,  or  Riie  of  Perfection^  until  the  organization  of  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1802,  after  which  that  rite  was  called  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  from  the  Latin  Constitutions,  "  Antiquus 
Scoiicus  Riius  Acceptus"  which  were  divided  into  Ineffable,  Knightly,  and 
Philosophic,  all  of  which,  we  presume,  will  be  succinctly  described  in  the 
division  of  this  volume  devoted  to  that  rite. 

Inasmuch  as  the  building  art,  at  its  revival  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  due  to  the  progress  of  scientific  ideas,  and  which  was  the  prelude 
to  the  period  of  discovery,  we  may  refer  to  their  practical  architecture  and  to 
the  treatises  of  that  period  :  — 

'*  The  indistinctness  of  ideas  which  attended  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  appears  in  the 
forms  of  their  architecture,  in  the  disregard  which  the  decorative  construction  exhibits  of  the 
necessary  mechanical  conditions  of  support. 

"  The  original  scheme  of  Greek  ornamental  architecture  had  been  horizontal  masses  resting  on 
vertical  columns;  when  the  arch  was  introduced  by  the  Romans,  it  was  concealed  or  kept  in  a 
state  of  subordination,  and  the  lateral  support  which  it  required  was  supplied  latently,  marked  by 
some  artifice.  But  the  struggle  between  the  ntfchanical  and  decorative  construction  ended  in  the 
complete  disorganization  of  the  classical  style  (order),  the  inconsistencies  and  extravagancies 
of  which  were  the  results  and  indications  of  the  fall  of  good  architecture.  The  elements  of  the 
ancient  system  had  lost  all  principle  of  connection  and  regard  to  rule.  Building  became  not 
only  a  mere  art,  but  an  art  exercised  by  masters  without  skill  and  without  feeling  for  real  beauty." 

When,  in  the  twelfth  and  succeeding  centuries,  architecture  was  revived  in 
the  beautiful  and  skilful  forms  of  the  Gothic  style,  "  the  true  idea  of  mechan- 
ical relations  in  an  edifice  had  been  revived  in  men's  minds,  as  far  as  was 
requisite  for  the  purposes  of  art  and  beauty." 

WiUis,  in  his  "  Remarks  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  says  that 
much  of  the  Afason-craft  of  those  ages  consisted  in  the  geometrical  methods 
by  which  the  artists  wrought  out  of  the  blocks  of  stone  the  complex  forms 
of  their  decorative  system. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  upon  the  Mysteries,  and  the  Mystic  asso- 
ciations, we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  among  the  earliest  treatises  on 
Architecture,  **  besides  the  superstition  and  mistaken  erudition  which  thus 
choked  the  growth  of  real  architectural  doctrines,  another  of  the  peculiar  ele- 
ments of  the  Middle  Ages  comes  into  view,  —  its  mysticism.  The  dimensions 
and  positions  of  the  various  parts  of  edifices  and  of  their  members  are  deter- 
mined by  drawing  triangles,  squares,  circles,  and  (nher  fii^nircs  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bound  them ;  and  to  these  geometrical  figures  were  assip^ned  many  abstruse 
sienifications.    The  plan  and  front  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan  are  thus  repre- 
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sentcd  in  Cesariano's  work,  bounded  and  subdivided  by  various  equilateral 
triangles ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  points  out 
these  relations,  the  evidence  of  a  fanciful  and  mysterious  turn  of  thought." 

This  work  of  Cesariano  was  translated  into  German  and  published  in  1548. 

Stuart  (Arch.  Die.)  says:  — 

"  Thoic  who  have  seen  the  exact  accounts  in  records  of  the  charge  of  £ibrics  of  some  of  our 
cathedrals,  near  four  hundred  years  old,  cannot  but  have  a  great  esteem  for  their  economy,  and 
admire  how  soon  they  erected  such  lofty  structures.  Indeed,  great  height  they  thought  the  greatest 
magnificence,  frw  stones  were  used,  but  what  a  man  might  carry  up  a  ladder,  on  his  back, 
from  scaffold  to  scaffold,  though  they  had  pulleys  and  spoked  wheels  uF>on  occasion :  but  having 
rejected  cornices,  they  had  no  need  of  great  engines;  stone  upon  stone  was  easily  piled  up  to  great 
heights:  therefore,  the  pride  of  their  works  was  in  pinnacles  and  steeples.  In  this  they  essential. y 
differed  from  the  Roman  mode,  which  laid  all  the  mouldings  horizontally,  in  order  to  make  the 
l>es»  perspective:  and  they  made  their  pillars  of  a  bundle  of  little  toruses,  which  divided  when 
they  came  to  the  roof:  and  then  these  toruses  split  into  many  smaller  ones,  and,  traversing  one 
another,  gave  occasion  to  the  tracery  work  (as  it  is  called)  ofwkuh  this  society  were  the  im^entorx 
(Freemasons).  They  u^ed  the  sharp-pointed  arch,  which  would  rise  with  little  centring,  required 
lighter  key-stones,  and  less  hutment,  and  yet  would  bear  another  row  of  double  arches  rising  fron» 
the  k'*y-4tone :  by  diversifying  of  which,  they  erected  structures  of  eminence,  such  as  the  steeples  ol 
Vienna,  Strasburg.  and  others  in  different  countries." 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  was  the  last  General  Superintendent,  sometimes 
called  the  Grand  Master,  of  that  wreck  of  Freemasonry  which  had  sumved  to 
his  day,  in  his  "  Parentalia,"  says  that  the  practice  of  the  pointed  arch 
exclusively  belonged  to  the  Fraternity  of  the  Freemasons ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  had  ever  been  initiated  into  the  Order,  until  long  after  he 
had  ceased  to  superintend  the  great  works  of  that  day.  (  Vide  Gould's  His- 
tor>*  of  Masonry,  Vol.  III.  pp.  5  e(  seq.) 

From  all  the  examinations  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  make,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  until  the  organization  of  lodges,  under  the 
rn'iva!  in  171 7,  what  were  called  the  **  Mysteries  of  the  Oaft '*  were  the 
peculiar  methods  or  rules  employed  in  the  special  Art^  and  by  which  the  Craft 
was  enabled  to  construct  such  magnificent  buildings,  which  have  survived  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  have  been  the  admiration  of  succeeding  centuries,  and 
have  also  been  the  models   for  sul)sequent  architects  to  the   present   day. 

Stuart  savs  of  Sir  C.  Wren  :  *'  His  distaste  towards  the  attractive  stvle  used 
by  this  skilful  association  is  sufficiently  known.  It  would  appear  that  he 
couM  not  fathom  the  niles  of  art  by  which  their  work  were  governed,  and 
politicly  affected  to  despise  that  which  he  lacked  invention  to  imitate."  Yet 
he  also  says  of  Wren,  whom  he  calls  "  Surveyor  General,"  and  quoting  from 
Mr.  Hooke,  "that  since  the  time  of  Archimidcs,  there  scarcely  ever  have  met 
in  one  man,  in  so  great  a  perfection,  such  a  mechanical  hand  and  so  phil- 
osophic a  mind." 

Conclniion.  —  This  treatise  upon  the  Ancient  MN'steries  would  not  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to  the  Mv?n'Kkif:s,  involved  in  the  Mosaic 
Dbpensation,  which  was  established  by  the  Authority  of  God,  at  Mount  Sinai, 
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and  continued  until  the  advent  of  the  promised  Messiah,  as  believed  by  all 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  which  personage  is  yet  looked  for  by  the  Jews, 
scattered  as  they  are  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  at  the  present  day. 
Also,  that  special  reference  should  be  made  to  Christianitv,  which  was  estab- 
lished immediately  after  the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a 
distinct  form  of  Religion  by  his  Apostles  who  had  received  their  instructions 
from  him  while  they  were  his  Disciples,  including  all  necessary  instructions 
for  the  proper  establishment  of  his  Church  in  every  region  of  the  earth. 

It  was  stated  in  the  introduction  that  there  was  a  remarkable  coincidence 
in  the  names  of  the  first  ten  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Noah,  which,  being 
interpreted  consecutively  from  the  first  to  the  tenth,  enunciated  the  very 
foundation  of  what  is  called  the  Christian  dogma. 

The  entire  system  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  was  designed  to  prepare  the 
peculiar  people  of  God,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  with  whom  God  made 
the  Solemn  Covenant  that  through  his  seed  "  the  whole  world  should  be 
blessed,"  which  was  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  Adam,  that  the 
"  SEED  of  the  Woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  Serpent,"  but  that  the 
'*  Serpent  should  bite  his  heel."  And  all  of  these  promises  were  completed 
in  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Christ.  Herein  lie  all  Mysteries  of  both  dispensa- 
tions, in  completion  of  the  "  type  "  and  "  anti-type  "  which  had  been  imitated 
in  all  Gentile  Mysteries  which  have  been  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages, 
under  each  distinctive  head. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  left  in  this  treatise,  to  enter  upon  a  com- 
parison ;  suffice  it  that  the  suggestion  be  thrown  out  for  each  one  to  take  up 
the  subject  for  his  own  examination. 

We  cannot,  however,  close  without  stating  that  the  Crucifixion  of  the 
Christos  was  a  realization  of  the  figurative  promise  to  Adam.  Let  us  notice 
the  Antithesis  in  that  promise  —  the  Serpent,  the  symbol  of  all  Evil ;  the 
Seed  of  the  Woman,  the  symbol  of  all  Good.  The  Ciood  should  bruise  the 
head  of  the  Evil  ;  but  the  Evil  should  hite  the  heel  of  the  Good.  The 
Evil  was  not  destroyed^  only  bruised ;  the  hlf.l  or  hnvest  extremity  of  Good 
was  simply  bitten.  The  Christ  was  sacrificed,  but  rose  again  from  the  dead, 
triumphing  over  all  the  evil  ;  and  in  and  through  him,  by  faith,  shall  all  the 
world  be  made  whole  and  cured  from  the  bite  of  the  Serpent ;  as  he,  although 
bitten  by  the  death  of  the  Cross,  survived  and  ascended  to  his  original  place,  so 
shall  all  the  world,  by  the  act  of  faith,  arise  again  from  the  death  of  sin,  and 
ascend  to  the  state  of  innocence,  from  which  Man  fell  when  he  disobeyed  the 
commands  of  God  in  Eden  ;  and  each  man  has  since  fallen  by  constant 
disobedience,  which  is  figuratively  represented  by  "  biting  of  the  heel." 

To  those  who  wish  to  proceed  in  surh  an  examination  into  the  Mysteries 
involved  in  the  Christianity  which  followed  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  we 
append  the  following  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  that  they  may  read  the 
context  in  each  reference,  and  discover  the  pertinence  thereof,  viz. :  — 
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Maik  iv.  XX  :  Mystery,  of  the  kingdom. 

kom.  xu  as:  Not  to  be  ignorant  of  this  Mystery ;  xvL  35  :  According  to  ihe  revelation  of  the 
M)  stcry. 

I  Cor.  ii.  7 :  Speak  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  Mystery ;  iv.  i  :  Stewards  of  the  Mystery  of  God ; 
xiii.a:  Prophesy  and  undcrsund  all  Mysteries;  xiv.  a:  In  the  Spirit  he  speaketh  Mystery; 
XV.  51 :  I  shew  you  a  Mystery.    We  shall  not  all. 

Eph.  i.  9:  Make  known  Mysteries  of  his  will;  iii.  3,  4:  My  knowledge  in  Mystery: 
9 :  Fellowship  of  Mystery ;  v.  3a :  This  is  a  great  Mystery  of  Christ  and  the  Church ;  v.  X9 :  Make 
knoi«n  the  Mysteries  of  the  Gospel. 

CoL  i.  a6 :  Mysteries  which  have  been  hid.  but ;  97 :  Glory  in  this  Mystery  among  Gentiles ; 
it.  a :  To  acknowledge  the  Mystery  of  God ;  iv.  3 :  Open  a  door  to  speak  the  M3rsteries  of  Christ. 

I  Tim.  iii.  9 :  Holding  the  M>'steries  of  the  faith ;  16 :  Great  is  the  Mystery  of  godliness. 

Rev.  i.  ao :  Write  the  Mystery  of  the  Seven  Surs ;  x.  7 :  The  Mystery  of  God  should  be  finished. 


'^^^c^W  ^^x^z*^^*^*-*^. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 

Baal.  —  Numbers  i  and  3  are  human  heads,  with  symbols  derived  from  the  ox  added  to  them. 
Some  of  the  Fathers  thought  the  head  only  of  the  idol  Baal  had  the  bestial  form.  These  6giires 
prove  that  they  reasoned  from  what  was  common  in  the  forms  of  idols  in  their  days.  In  No.  i 
the  stars  show  how  the  Israelites  might "  take  up  the  star  of  their  god  " ;  i.e.^  portrayed  on  medals, 
etc.,  carried  about  with  them,  as  amulets  for  protection,  as  we  have  shown  was  the  custom  in  all 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Orient. 

The  garland  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes  in  No.  a  shows  that  it  is  allied  to  Bacchus,  with  two 
apples  on  the  head,  whereby  it  is  allied  to  Ceres  or  to  Pomona ;  i>.,  it  indicates  a  fruit-bearing 
divinity,  perhaps  his  fructifera. 

No.  3  is  from  Montfaucon,  and  the  Greek  inscription  accompanying  it  says  that  this  has  been 
offered  and  consecrated,  at  his  own  expense,  by  Titus  Aurelius  Heliodorus  Hadrian,  to  Aglibolos 
and  to  Malachbelus,  the  gods  of  Palmyra,  with  a  symbol  [or  small  statue]  of  silver,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  himself,  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  children  in  the  year  547,  in  the  month  Peritus  [February], 
A.D.  234. 

These  two  figures  no  doubt  represent  Baal  and  Moloch. 

No.  4  represents  the  head  of  a  four-horned  goat,  and  shows  the  "  Pentalpha  "  reversed. 

No.  5  is  the  Venus  of  Egypt,  with  the  dove  in  the  right  hand  and  a  staff  in  the  other.  The 
dove  was  always  the  insignia  of  Venus.  This  medal  is  from  Tcntyra,  Egypt;  Stjabo  mentions  a 
temple  of  Venus  at  Tentyra. 

No.  6  is  also  a  medal  of  Venus,  represented  as  Astarte,  having  a  long  cross  in  her  hand  and 
the  sacred  calathus,  or  bushel,  on  her  head. 

Dag-on,  or  aun  (Fig.  7).  —  The  Hebrew  word  dag  may  be  translated  as  a  "preserver  of  any 
kind  from  the  dangers  of  the  waters,"  as  in  the  cases  of  Noah  and  Jonah. 

From  "  Asiatic  Researches,"  Vol.  VI.  p.  480 :  — 

•*  The  Buddhists  say  that  it  is  Budd'ha  Nar'ayana,  or  Budd'ha  dwelling  in  the  waters ;  but  the 
•Hindoos,  who  live  in  that  country,  call  him  Mach'odar  Nath,  or  the  sovereign  prince  in  the  belly 
of  the  fish.  The  title  of  Mach'odar  Natha  properly  belongs  to  Noah,  iox  by  the  belly  of  the /isk 
they  understand  the  cavity,  or  inside,  of  the  Ark, 

From  Jonah  ii.  i,  wc  make  this  extract:  "And  Jehovah  prepared  a  great  dag  to  include 
Jonah  ;  and  Jonah  was  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  dag,  and  Jonah  prayed  from  the  internal  parts 
of  this  dagah  ";  viz.:   //e  dagah,  where  he  is  emphatic  .ind  demonstrative,  THIS  dagah. 

In  David  Levi's  Lingua  Sacra  we  find  besides  his  first  definition  of  dag,  a  fish,  the  second, 
which  says,  "  a  small  ship,  a  fishing-smack." 

Amos  iv.  2  says,  "  and  your  posterity  in  fshing-vessels."  "  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  *  Concordance,' 
renders  it  navicula^  a  small  ship,  dagah.  Targ.  Jona.  makes  it, '  and  your  daughters  in  the  fisher- 
man's ship*  The  Talmudical  Hebrew  makes  it,  *  a  cock-boat,  a  skiff.'  The  Chaldee  makes  it, 
a  small  ship." 

From  the  root,  dg,  dag,  dig,  dug,  thus  variously  spelled,  there  are  two  senses,  each  of  which 
signifies  to  prt*scrve  from  water:  ist,  a  fish,  because  it  is  preserved  under  water;  2d,  a  ship, 
because  preserved  on  the  water.  Query,  Could  our  words  dig  and  dug  be  original  words  ?  Our 
first  canoes  were  dug  out  of  logs. 

Of  the  figure  of  Dagon  there  is  an  ancient  fable.  The  Oannes,  who  was  half  a  man  and  half 
a  fish,  came  to  Babylon  and  taught  snrt  al  arts,  and  a/tenvai  d  returned  to  the  sea.  ...  "  There 
were  several  of  these  Oannes:  the  name  of  one  was  Odacon,  i.e.,  O' Dagon  [the  Dagon].  Berosus 
said  of  him,  *  he  had  the  body  and  head  of  a  fish,  and  above  the  head  of  the  fish  he  had  a  human 
head,  and  below  the  tail  of  the  fish  he  had  human  feet.'  This  is  the  true  figure  of  Dagon.  Etymo- 
logically,  Dagon  is  composed  of  dag  and  aun.  Ainmon  is  also  composed  of  ham  and  aun,  which 
may  refer  to  Noah,  or  Nau,  and  was  originally  ham-nau,  — a  transposition  which  is  common  in 
antiquity."  Aun  means  the  generative  power  of  Deity,  Divine  potency  or  energy,  the  original 
creative  principle  of  the  Almighty. 

"  If  Ham-nau  was  in  s^nse  equivalent  to  Ham  of  Nau  or  Noah,  Dag-nau  might  be  equivalent 
to  the  Dag  oi  Nau,  or  Noah,  i.e.,  the  fsh,  as  the  Hebrew  word  r/.?;'' imports,  of  Nau." 

If  aun  be  taken  as  generative  power,  as  it  means  thus  in  Hebrew,  Gen.  xlix.  3;  Dcut.  xxi.  17, 
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It  win  rquallf  lead,  ptrMomaJfy  undrrstood.  to  the  great  second  progenitor  of  the  human  race,  f>., 
Noah.  \fa.sons  may  hence  find  a  correct  meaning  of  the  "SuhstityU"  if  they- will  remove  the 
initial  of  the  last  word  to  the  end  of  the  second,  and  prefix  the  second  with  H',  instead  of  H 
alone ;  it  will  then  be  **  of  the  Father."  The  meaning  then  will  be  the  same  identically  with  the 
-  Trlj:." 

Aun  is  translated  Avrm  when  applied  to  Beth-el,  where  one  of  the  "  calves  "  of  Jeroboam  was 
set  up  —  "  House  of  Idols  or  Vanity." 

As  Oannes  came  on  shore,  and  after  teaching  returned  to  the  sea  at  night,  to  what  did  he 
rrtum  but  to  some  vessel  out  of  which  he  came  in  the  morning?  Berosus  represents  Oannes  as 
coming  out  of  the  fish.  As  the  word  dag  implies  a  pretervation  from  water,  so  Oannes  commg 
omt  and  retmmtmg  to  something  which  swam  upon  the  waters,  sjrmbolized  by  a  fish,  whose  constant 
residence  is  in  or  upon  the  waters,  and  passes  in  safety  and  is  secure  amid  storms  and  tempests, 
so  the  iilca  of  a  structure  containing  persons  who  were  preserved  from  the  boisterous  and  perilous 
wavr^  became  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  fish,  which  emblematically  denoted  safety  from  the 
watrrs. 

"  Properly  to  understand  the  import  of  the  figure  of  Dag-aun,  we  must  separate  into  two 
p.trt5  the  ideas  which  compose  it.  ist.  We  must  consider  the  human  part,  aun  or  nam,  as  '  issuing 
tmt  cC  and  in  itself  entirely  independent  of,  ad.,  his  protection,  means  of  preservation,  dwelling, 
rrsidt^ncr :  th.it  which  had  safely  carried  him  through  the  waters;  that  from  which  he  could  'come 
('»/.'  and  to  which  he  could  'retire';  that  which  was  symbolized  by  the  form  of  a  fish,  and  was 
denoted  by  the  word  dag.  For  it  follows  evidently,  that  this  dtig  y^as  no  part  of  the  real  person 
of  '.Vj*  ';  as  a  man's  house,  which  he  quiu  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  and  to  which  he  returns  in  the 
rvcnmg.  is  no  part  of  that  man's  person.  .  .  .  Accept,  therefore,  the  idea  of  *  the  preserver  of 
Nau.'  as  implied  in  the  compound  word  Dag-aun,  which  word  in  Hel>rew  signifies  a  Jlsk,  say  the 
etymologists,  from  its  fertility;  and  r<>nf,  from  its  increase.  Dagon  may  also  allude  to /rri^/i-ti- 
//.»«,  as  a  fish  is  preserved  in  the  waters;  to  presert'otion,  as  com  is  presented  in  the  earth;  b<»th 
in  reference  to  newness  of  life ;  for,  indeed,  Dagon  is  called  Siton,  the  god  of  corn.  By  some 
Uagon  wa^  said  to  be  Saturn;  others  say  he  was  Jupiter.  Represented  as  part  woman  and  part 
fi\h.  Venus  was  indicated,  whom  the  Egyptians  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  fi*h,  because  in 
the  war  uf  Typhon  against  the  gods,  Venus  concealed  herself  under  this  shape.  Ovid  and  Diod. 
Sic.  say,  that  at  Askelon  the  goddess  Derketo.  or  Atergatis.  was  worshipped  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  with  the  lower  parts  of  a  fish ;  Lucian.  de  Dea,  Syr.,  also  thus  describes  her  under 
this  form." 

'Ilie  Scriptures  show  that  the  statue  of  Dagon  v»*as  human  in  the  upper  part,  as  vthen  that 
ini.ige  fei;  down  before  the  .Xrk  of  the  Covenant,  in  I  Sam.  v.  4,  5.  Sanchoniathon.  af^ud  Kuse- 
biu5.  sa>s  that  Dagon  means  Siton,  the  go<l  of  wheat.  Dagon  in  Hebrew  also  means  wlieaU 
I'pibably  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  plenty,  uas  meant.  Klain  saj-s  that  among  the  names  of  Ceres, 
Sito  was  one.  She  is  represented  in  some  medals,  as  those  of  Syracuse,  dehneaied  i*ith  fish 
aiounJ  her. 

Ccfs  is  sometimes  described  with  the  attributes  of  I  sis,  who  was  the  goddess  of  fertility 
amonjji;  the  F^j>'ptians. 

We  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  this.  Originally  the  Sun  was  the  great  central 
objoct  of  A*orship.  He  ^*as  considered  the  beneficent  creator  of  all  things  earthly;  because  from 
his  !i);ht  and  he.it  uere  produced  all  vegetables  and  animals.  He  arose  from  the  SFA  in  the 
morning;  continued,  during  the  day.  shining  and  warming  all  things,  producmg  the  liencficial 
resuis  experienced  by  man.  and  at  night  retiring  again  to  the  sea. 

N»»w  the  ideas  of  men.  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization,  were  childlike.  The  theory  of 
Cosmos  w.is  very  simple.  The  earth  itself  w.is  an  extended  p'ain.  much  longer  east  and  >*e<it 
than  north  and  south ;  >t  was  surrounded  by  the  sea.  $0  lliat  the  sun  came  from  the  sea  in  the 
morning  and  returned  to  it  at  night.  In  time  the  Dag-aun  was  the  result,  manifested  in  s«>me 
form  or  othtr  in  all  the  F-istem  lands. 

No.  8  is  from  an  Indian  picture,  is  s.ii<!  to  represent  Bramah  sitti.igon  a  lotus  after  the  do'.u^:\ 
It  IS  «uppovrd  by  C'almet  to  l»e  Noah  and  his  three  sons, 

N«»4,  Q.  10,  an<l  II  represent  Nergal.  who  was  worshipped  under  figure  of  a  cock;  and.  to 
make  a  jvair  of  the  s;>ecies.  Succt)th  Benoth,  *>ay  thry.  was  worshipped  as  hen  and  chicken. 

»\er  IS  light. /a/  signifies  to  revolve,  a  revolution,  a  circuit;  the  title,  then,  implies  "the  revolve 
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ing  or  returning  light."  Hence  the  cock,  which  always  announces  the  returning  light,  is  emblematic 
of  the  morning. 

It  is  supposed  that,  as  the  ancients  did  not  confine  themselves  to  one  meaning  in  these  sym- 
bols, but  had  more  remote,  recondite,  or  esoteric  explanations,  this  symbol  may  have  referred  to 
some  latent  principle,  and  "expected  to  produce  effects  beyond  what  hitherto  it  had  done  or 
was  doing;  i>.,  they  usually  looked  backward  on  history,  but  sometimes  looked  forward  in 
expectation." 

In  Fig.  9  the  cock  is  holding  in  his  bill  two  ears  of  com ;  he  is  attended  by  Mercury,  carrying 
his  caduceus  in  one  hand  and  a  bag  of  money  in  the  other.  Montfaucon,  Vol.  I.  p.  ia8,  says : 
"  To  see  Mercury  with  a  cock  is  common  enough ;  but  to  see  him  walking  before  a  cock  much 
larger  than  himself  is  what  I  have  never  noticed  except  in  this  representation.  It  may  denote  that 
the  greatest  of  the  qualities  of  Mercury  is  vigilance."  "  The  cock  holding  the  com  in  his  bill  we 
think  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  proper  care  and  vigilance  only  can  produce  the  products  of  the 
earth.  However,  it  may  be  that  there  is  a  more  recondite  meaning,  unknown  to  us.  We  have  no 
space  to  examine  this  very  interesting  question  in  reference  to  the  revivification  which  may  be 
implied  in  the  term  Ner-gal^  'returning  light,'  and  which  may  refer  to  our  resurrection  after 
death." 

In  Fig.  lo,  a  gem  of  the  Florentine  Gallery,  two  cocks  are  yoked  to  the  car  of  Cupid,  and  it  b 
found  by  other  instances  that  Cupid  and  a  cock  are  no  strangers  to  each  other.  Montfaucon  shows 
Cupid  victorious  over  a  cock ;  he  overcomes  the  cock  as  he  does  all  other  animals.  "  Iwm  it 
gallus  plus  ccsteris  avibus  est  amori  uddiclus" 

Another  Cupid  leads  the  cocks,  as  if  they  had  been  running  in  the  race  and  were  victorious, 
for  the  driving  Cupid  carries  a  palm  branch  as  the  reward  of  victory  obtained  by  these  his 
emblematic  coursers. 

Fig.  II  represents  the  "light"  strongly  connected  with  the  cock.  The  car  is  drawn  by  two 
cocks,  as  in  Fig.  lo.  with  a  cock  standing  upon  it  in  the  attitude  of  crowing  and  flapping  his  wings; 
the  star  is  the  star  of  Venus,  making  the  car  the  consecrated  vehicle  of  that  goddess  of  love  and 
beauty ;  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage  and  conjugality,  with  his  torch,  and  at  his  feet  is  another 
cock,  crowing,  etc.,  like  the  former. 

This  symbol,  or  allegorical  representation,  no  doubt,  "  imports  the  influence  of  Venus  and 
Hymen,  the  genial  powers  of  vitality,  on  the  renovation  of  life  in  human  posterity."  Socrates, 
before  his  death,  said  to  Crito :  "  We  owe  a  sacrifice  of  a  cock."  Did  he  hereby  refer  to  a  hope  of 
a  future  existence,  to  a  revivification?  This  would  have  been  coincident  with  his  expectation  of  a 
converse  with  the  illustrious  dead.  Christ  compared  himself  to  a  com  of  wheat  falling  into  the 
ground,  but  which  afteniard  sprang  up  and  produced  much  fruit  (John  xii.  24). 

Succoth  Benoth  (Fig.  12).  —  This  deity  was  companion  to  Nergal,  and  was  the  favorite 
object  of  worship  by  the  Babylonians,  a  Kings  xvii.  30,  "  And  the  men  of  Babylon  made  Succoth 
Benolh,  and  the  men  of  Cuth  made  Nergal,  and  the  men  of  Hamath  made  Ashima."  Ash,  fire, 
SAima,  laid  up ;  "  tAe  station  of  fire-worship"  The  Rabbins  describe  Succoth  Benoth  as  being 
typified  by  hen  and  chicken.    (See  description  of  Nergal.) 

Succoth  signifies  a  tent  or  booth  or  temporary  residence;  Denoth  is  a  Hebrew  word,  and  the 
Greek  word  is  Benos,  0th  is  a  Hebrew  female  termination ;  Os  is  the  Greek.  On  a  medal  of  the 
Emperor  Gordian,  from  Hierapolis,  Syria,  on  one  side  is  his  profile,  and  on  the  other  is  Cybele 
feeding  the  serpent  of  Hygeia.  The  inscription  around  the  emperor's  head  is  Adir  Bcnos.  "  The 
word  Adir  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Chaldce  dialect  (of  which  the  Syriac  was  a  branch),  in 
which  ader  or  adur  signifies  the  inhabited,  the  dwelling,  the  residence."  Dan.  iv.  12,  "  And  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  iderun;  i.e.,  inhabited  its  branches."  V^erse  18,  "  The  beasts  of  the 
field,  tidur,  dwelt  under  it." 

"  The  Benos  of  the  Syrians  was  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  as  it  was  also  the  Banm 
or  Benu  of  Eastern  Asia;  so  that  if  the  Indian  Banu  is  the  original,  then  the  name  may  be  traced 
Banu.  Benu,  Benoth,  Bcnos,  Venus,  and  together  with  the  name  the  worship  may  be  traced  also; 
i.e.,  originally,  perhaps,  that  of  a  person,  but  afterward  of  the  prolific  powers.  The  full  translation 
of  the  Adir  Benos,  or  Succoth  Benoth,  would  be, '  the  Venus  of  the  temporary  residence.' " 

No.  13  is  inserted  to  show  how  the  figure  of  a  woman  was  combined  with  a  fish,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  Syrian  goddess;  and  in  No.  la  we  see  the  representation  of  Venus  rising  from  the  sea, 
attended  by  Tritons.    This  is  not  the  original  Venus ;  it  is  the  story  poetically  represented  and 
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ranetl  by  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  from  the  ancient  emblem,  retaining  the  idea  but  changing 
the  Agurc.  a&  they  did  in  Dagon  and  many  other  idols. 

No.  14  represents  the  Tyrian  Neptune  with  a  trident,  a  medal  of  Phoenicia,  an  old  man  with 
a  i<jng  beard,  clothed  from  head  to  foot,  having  on  his  head  a  bonnet  with  a  high  crown,  not  unlike 
the  (,i*atkui  in  Fig.  6.  'Ilie  head  is  Alexander  II.  of  Syria.  'Ilie  trident  in  his  hand  is  the  proper 
sceptre  of  Neptune,  the  god  of  the  sea,  who  is  always  represented  naked,  neither  bonneted  nor 
clothcit  It  i&  ctrrtainly  a  Syrian  deity,  but  how  can  it  be  Neptune?  Who  was  the  original 
Neptune  ?  Sotne  sup^msc  tliat  this  character  may  be  attributed  to  Japheth,  who  as  Neptune  had 
a  riglit  to  ^icld  the  trident.  The  trident  was  a  symbol  appropriated  to  Siva  in  India.  Can  you 
trace  any  rrvrmblance  between  the  attributes  of  Siva  and  those  of  Neptune  ?  As  a  venerable 
(Mtrurch.  hi>  l>onnft  of  honor,  his  ample  clothing,  and  his  long  beard  bespeak  his  dignity. 

Fif*.  13  itpreMrnts  Ashtaroth,  having  the  horns  well  developed,  and  two  "lightnings."  and 
around  hf*r  arc  ilic  seven  stars,  implying  her  authority  as  regent  of  the  night.     (See  text,  (>.  64.) 

No.  16.  Hiii  v%  a  metlal  from  Sinope,  which  represents  a  man  with  a  l'hr\'gian  bonnet  on  his 
brad,  clothed  m  a  short  dros.  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  in  his  left  a  man's  head,  which  he  has 
ju!»t  severed  from  the  body,  the  blood  from  which  spirts  upward,  "  Macrobius  s^iys  the  moon  was 
btjth  ma/f  and  ftmaU,  and  add:*  one  particular,  which  we  have  referred  to  in  the  text ;  viz.,  that 
the  maie  sex  sacrificed  to  him  in  the  female  habit,  and  tlie  females  in  the  male  habit,  etc."  (p.  6$*) 

No.  17.   Vishnu  in  second  Avatar.     (Sec  text,  p.  84.) 

No.  18  IS  an  "  Abraxas":  it  represents  a  man  with  two  £ices,  on  his  head  the  sacred  calatkus^ 
or  bushel,  as  in  Fig.  6.  tuo  %kings  on  his  shoulders,  and  two  on  his  hips,  having  a  scx>rpion's  tail, 
in  rat-h  hanii  a  staff.     Significance  unknown. 

No.  \(u   Vishnu  in  the  eighth  .\vatar,  referred  to  in  the  text,  (p.  80). 

No.  ao  is  another  Abraxas,  which  is  represented  with  more  emblems  than  No.  18.  On  the 
head  is  the  inimuital  lotus;  there  are  four  wings,  and  >%ith  each  >%ing  is  an  arm;  in  each  of  its 
four  hands  arc  different  destructive  implements  which  will  ht.  readily  recognized  by  scholars.  In 
his  two  up{K-r  hand.s  \%ea|x>ns  of  injury,  —  a  >%hip  uith  thongs  and  a  double  battle-axe  in  one  hand ; 
m  the  other  an  axe,  a  dagger,  and  a  hammer,  or  another  axe.  In  his  lo>*er  hands  he  holds  a  rod 
and  a  pair  of  scales,  to  denote  that  he  is  not  to  exceed  the  just  weight  and  measure  of  the  evils  he 
may  mflitt.  It  is  supposed  that  this  is  the  ANdEL  oF  in'NisiiMKNT.  the  a^^ent  of  ttfrtbm/tvt 
fmntikment.  whose  office  it  is  to  distribute  l>attle  and  murder  and  sudden  death  among  the  sons  of 
nun.     In  hnc,  it  may  possibly  be  the  representation  of  SATAN. 
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A   Comprehtnshe  History  of  the  Knights  Templars  and  the  Crusades;  their 

patronage  by  the  See  of  Rome  and  subsequent  anathema;  the  connection 

of  these,    if  any,  with    the  present  Degrees   of  Knights    Templar   in    the 

United  States  and  Great  Britain ;   the  Execution  of  Jacques  de  Molai^ 

Grand  Master,  and  Supplemental  Historic  Notes, 

By  Wiluam  Sitvens  Pkrry,  32**,  D.D.  Oxon.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 

Bishop  of  Iowa, 


CHAFIHR    I. 
The  Anof-nt  Tfmplars  and  Ordf.rs  of  Chivalry. 


The  Ethics  of  Chrittiaii  Knighthood.  —  True  chivalry  has  it  source  and 
spring  of  being  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
study  of  the  lessons  of  the  great  biography  —  the  tracing  of  the  foot-prints 
of  Him,  the  Son  of  God,  who  in  loving  lowliness  went  about  doing  good 
when  He  was  incarnate  upon  the  earth  —  won  from  a  quaint  old  Knglish 
writer  the  acknowledgment  that  "  Jesus  Christ  was  the  first  true  gentleman." 
We,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  chivalry  is  self-sacrifice ;  that  true  knighthood 
is  consecration,  the  glad  and  willing  service  of  God  and  man,  founded  on 
faith  in  God,  designed  for  the  service  of  the  weak,  the  oppressed,  —  may 
reverently  recognize  in  the  Christ,  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  the  pattern  of  all 
aiie  knightly,  valiant,  and  magnanimous  life.  In  the  exhibition  of  ineffable 
love,  shown  in  the  taking  of  our  flesh,  the  living  our  life»  the  bearing  our  guilt, 
the  dying  our  death,  —  all  for  us  and  for  our  salvation,  —  there  was  breathed 
into  our  manhood  a  new  breath  of  life  ;  there  was  given  to  us  the  high  and 
holy  purpose  of  living  the  life  of  this  Son  of  God,  our  Exemplar,  our  Saviour, 
the  source  of  our  strength.  From  this  period  —  the  coming  of  the  Christ 
into  the  world  —  we  date  anew  the  history  of  humanity.  Gbdly  did  the  noble, 
the  valiant^  the  magnanimous  of  our  race  hail  this  exhibition  of  all  that  was 
winning,  true,  and  inspiring  in  the  perfect  manhood  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of 
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God.  In  the  life  of  loving  service,  in  the  cross-bearing,  in  the  willing  self- 
sacrifice,  in  the  bringing  of  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  His  rising  from  the 
dead ;  in  the  triumphing  over  all  that  was  low  and  base,  mean  and  guilty,  and 
hateful  to  God  or  hurtful  to  man  in  our  erring,  sinful  nature,  men  found  new 
strength  for  purity,  perfectness,  and  self-devotion;  new  motives  for  self- 
forgetfulness  and  living  for  others'  good;  new  incentives  to  elevate  and 
improve  themselves;  new  strength  in  their  efforts  to  attain  and  realize  the 
highest  good.  It  is  thus  that  chivalry  is  Christian;  that  knighthood  was 
never  known  till  the  Church  and  faith  of  Christ  were  paramount  on  the  earth. 
Inspired  by  longings  for  holiness,  recognizing  its  true  example,  adoring  its 
divine  Founder,  the  chivalric  heart,  the  valiant  soul,  the  knightly  man, 
enlisted,  with  a  burning  enthusiasm,  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  to  combat 
all  kinds  of  evil,  to  conquer  all  opposing  forms  of  sin.  The  knightly  life  was 
a  religious  life.  The  oath  of  utter  and  complete  self-immolation  was  pre&ced 
by  the  vigil  of  prayer.  In  the  dimly  lighted  chamber  of  reflection,  in  silence 
and  solitude,  the  neophyte  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  dread  realities  of 
life  and  death,  of  time  and  eternity.  The  rough  and  rugged  pathway,  trod 
ere  the  candidate  was  dubbed  and  created  a  knight,  was  meant  to  be  a  fiunft 
transcript  of  that  via  dolorosa  over  which  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  pasMd 
on  His  way  to  Golgotha,  that  place  of  a  skull,  where  He,  our  Immanue^ 
suffered  and  died  for  us.  The  willing  service,  pledged  and  promised  ere  the 
Christian  knight  was  admitted  as  a  pilgrim-warrior  to  share  the  toils,  the 
trials,  and  the  triumphs  of  those  who  fought  with  their  good  swords  to  recover 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  the  dear  Lord  had  lain,  from  Infidel  or  Moslem 
hands,  was  a  perfect  and  entire  devotion  of  mind  and  heart,  of  will  and 
purpose,  of  soul  and  body,  to  Christ  and  God.  "  Half  priest,  half  soldier," 
was  the  Templar's  acknowledged  characteristic.  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord  "  was 
the  rule  and  motive  of  his  actions.  The  defence  of  the  ri;^'ht,  the  punishment 
of  the  wrong,  were  his  bounden  duties  as  a  tnie,  leal  knight.  With  an 
unfaltering  trust  in  God,  with  humility  and  lowliness  of  heart,  and  the  outward 
expression  of  that  self-abasement  in  which  the  sinful  soul  cannot  but  appear 
beneath  the  all- searching  Eye,  there  was  still  careful  trial  made  ere  the 
applicant  might  wield  his  sword  in  defence  of  the  unprotected  and  assailed, 
and  fight  valiantly  in  the  holy  cause  of  Christ's  religion.  The  old-time  precept 
each  candidate  heard  sounding  in  his  ears  was  this  :  "  Vou  who  desire  to 
become  a  knight  must  pursue  a  new  course  of  life.  Devoutly  you  must  watch 
in  prayer,  avoid  sins  of  pride  and  idleness.  You  must  defend  the  Church, 
widows,  and  orphans,  and  with  nol)le  boldness  you  must  protect  the  people." 
The  first  lesson  impressed  upon  the  applicant's  heart  was  the  love  and  fear  of 
Ciod.  It  was  thus  that  the  full  acceptance  of  the  Christian  religion  became 
the  very  soul,  the  inspiration  of  chivalry ;  and  chivalry,  true  Christian  knight- 
hood, hcrame  faith,  fidelity,  probity,  mercy,  love  to  God,  gentleness  to  man, 
valor  before  the  world,  —  everything,  in  short,  that  was  pure,  lovely,  and  of 
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gooii  report.  It  was  the  consecration  of  the  whole  man  to  the  discharge  of 
Christian  duty,  the  practice  of  Christian  virtue,  the  crucifying  of  every  evil 
thouj^ht,  or  word,  or  deed. 

There  was,  there  could  be,  no  keeping  back  part  of  the  price.  "  It  is  the 
will  of  (}od,  it  is  the  will  of  Go<l,"  had  been  the  impassioned  cry  of  one  and 
all  at  the  first  assumption  of  the  cross.  The  bearing  of  that  cross — the 
wearinj;  of  the  blood-red  symbol  of  our  redemption  —  implied  the  entire 
surremier  of  the  will  to  God's  will  and  the  giving  up  of  all  things  —  home, 
friends,  wealth,  country,  life  —  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  faith  inspired  works. 
Devotion  was  enkindled  at  the  sight  of  the  sacred  sign.  There  was  victory  in 
the  cross ;  victory  over  self,  over  sin,  and  over  the  enemies  of  the  faith  of 
Christ. 

This  love  and  senice  of  God  which  characterized  the  Christian  chivalry  — 
the  oKl-tiine  knighthood  of  history  —  was,  for  its  day  and  generation,  a  tnie 
exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  faith  of  our  Ix^rd  Jesus  Christ 
deals  rather  with  the  motive  than  the  action,  —  the  thought  rather  than  the 
deed,  —  though  it  would  have  each  and  all  alike  instinct  with  the  love  and  fear 
of  ( *n>4i.  The  religion  of  the  days  of  chivalr>',  of  Christian  knighthood,  was 
a  religion  of  motives,  a  religion  of  the  heart,  the  affections,  the  emotions,  the 
feelings,  rather  than  the  intellectual  acceptance  of  a  system  of  doctrines,  — 
the  adherence  to  a  logical  and  carefully  define*!  dogmatic  belief.  Without 
doublings  orcptestionings  of  heart,  did  the  .old-time  knights  accept  and  practise 
the  te.K'hings  of  the  faith.  I*a«isionately  did  they  profess  their  love  for  their 
Luni  and  Saviour.  "  Xon  nobis ^  Dommu^  non  nofiis,  sed  Nomini  Tuo  da  i^io- 
riam  "  was  the  Templir  song  or  shout  of  triumph  when  victorious  in  the  fray. 

'ITic  l(jve  and  fear  of  God,  the  recognition  of  Him  as  the  source  of  ever)* 
earthly  gotxl,  the  Giver  of  ever)'  grace,  were  fundamental  principles  of  Christian 
knighthotnl.  Life  was  consecrated  by  prayer  and  scr\'ice.  Death  was  wel- 
comed for  the  cause  and  cross  of  Christ.  The  world  had  known  nothing  like 
this  disciplined,  this  resistless  enthusiasm.  The  cross  of  Christ  was  no  sooner 
raisrd  on  high  as  a  standard, — that  blood-red  cross  telling  of  the  saving, 
de  in>ing  blood  of  Calvary,  was  no  sooner  placed  on  the  breast  and  shoulder 
than  the  valiant  and  magnanimous  soldiers  of  all  Europe  became  a  band  of 
brothers,  Innrnd  by  a  single  purpose,  animated  by  a  common  and  absorbing 
devotion.  It  was  the  "  tnice  of  God  "  between  rival  and  contending  powers, 
—  Inrtween  man  ami  man,  —  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  might  be  retleemeil 
from  "  Moslem  caitiffs  and  Infidel  hounds."  Influence*!  by  no  hope  of  fee  or 
reward,  with  no  selfish  expectations  or  care  for  personal  aggrandizement,  the 
flower  of  ( hivalr>'  went  f(»rth  to  defend  and  uplift  this  cross,  and  wield,  in  the 
senice  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  swonis  that  had  been  belted  round  each 
neophyte  when  the  vows  of  knightho<xl  were  first  uttered  by  lips  sanctified  by 
their  reception  of  the  Sacrament  of  Re<!emption.  Inspired  by  this  pure  an<! 
holy  devotion,  the  annals  of  Christian  knighthood   abound   in  instances  of 
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heroic  constancy  even  unto  death.  It  is  with  pride  that  we  recall  the  heroism 
of  that  illustrious,  valiant,  and  magnanimous  knight,  Renaud  de  ChatiUon, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  who  scorned  when  in  captivity  to  purchase  liie 
on  condition  of  apostasy  from  the  Christian  faith,  and  was  beheaded  by  the 
hand  of  Saladin.  We  cannot  forget  the  constancy  and  devotion  of  the  crowd 
of  knights  of  the  two  Orders,  Templars  and  St.  John,  who  joyously  accepted 
martyrdom  at  the  executioner's  hands  in  prison,  rather  than  renounce  their  fiutii 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Gladly  do  we  record  the  daring  of  Jakeline  de 
Mailliacus,  that  heroic  Knight  Templar,  who,  on  the  advance  of  Saladin  into 
Palestine,  in  a  battle  near  Tiberiad  rushed  boldly  into  the  midst  of  the 
Saracens,  one  against  a  thousand,  because,  as  the  old  chronicler  is  prond  to 
tell  us,  **  mori  pro  Christo  non  timuitf^  —  he  feared  not  to  die  for  Christ 
Such  was  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  these  vahant  men,  whose  proudest  boast 
was  to  be  "  a  true  knight  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Beligion  of  Chivalry.  —  The  religion  of  chivalry  was  not  merely  t 
blind  and  superstitious  acceptance  of  priestly  teachings  and  ecclesiastical 
rites.  There  was  then,  as  now,  symbolism  in  the  ritual  and  observances  of 
knighthood.  There  were  then,  as  now,  dogmatic  teachings  breathed  into  the 
strained,  listening  ear,  by  prelate  or  priest,  amidst  the  solemn  accessories  of 
initiation  and  adoption  into  the  brotherhood  of  Christian  knights.  TUi 
symbolism,  then  as  now,  centred  in  the  cross  of  Christ;  these  teacfaiqg^ 
then  as  now,  brought  out  in  startling  clearness  and  with  no  uncertain  souodf 
the  great  historic  truths  relating  to  the  life  and  life-work  of  the  Son  of  God 
when  here  on  earth.  p 

The  religion  of  chivalry  was  founded  on  the  teachings  of  the  IncamatioOy 
and  the  atoning  death  upon  the  cross,  of  Christ.  In  the  words  of  the  Introit 
for  the  Tuesday  in  Holy-week,  sung  in  sweet  and  solemn  cadences  in  every 
preceptory  or  chapel  of  the  Templars,  as  the  commemoration  of  the  great 
day  of  atonement  —  the  Good  Friday  of  the  Church  Universal  of  Christ  — 
drew  nigh,  prelate,  priest,  and  knight  united  with  consenting  voice  ;  — 

"  We  ought  to  glory  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  is  our 
salvation,  life,  and  resurrection ;  by  whom  we  have  been  saved  and  delivered." 
These  knights  of  old  may  not  have  been  familiar  with  the  folios  of  patristic 
theology  burdening  the  shelves  of  the  scanty  libraries  of  their  day ;  but  they 
knew  and  believed  and  lived  the  legend,  *^  Non  est  salus  animae^  nee  spes 
atternae  vitae,  nisi  in  Cmcf, "  —  there  is  no  health  to  the  soul  nor  hope  of 
eternal  life,  save  in  the  Cross.  They  may  have  known  or  cared  little  for  the 
theories  of  the  i)hilosophers  or  the  teachings  of  the  schoolmen ;  but  they 
wore  the  blood-red  cross  upon  their  hearts ;  it  entered  into  their  very  life  and 
soul ;  they  fought  and  died  under  the  blazonry  of  the  symbol  of  our  redemp- 
tion. Their  legend  was  that  of  the  Chiirch's  earlier  days  of  triumph,  "  In  hoc 
signo  vinces^  As  Spenser,  the  poet-laureate  of  chivalry,  in  his  "  Fairy  Queen,*' 
describes  it :  — 
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"  A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain, 

Clad  in  mighty  arms  and  silver  shield ; 
*  And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bort\ 
In  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  Whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore. 

And  dead,  or  living,  ever  Him  adored ; 
Upon  his  shteld  the  like  was  also  scored. 

For  sovereign  hope  which  in  His  help  he  had." 


The  Order  of  the  Temple,  and  History  of  the  Cnuades. — The  Order  of 
the  Temple  was  established  to  protect  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  places  of  Holy 
I^and,  when  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem.  It  differed  from  the  Hospitallers  and 
Teutonic  Knights  in  being,  from  its  very  beginning,  a  military  order.  "  Pau- 
p^res  commiiitones  Christi  templi  Saiomonici  "  —  poor  soldiers  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  —  were  they  at  the  start ;  and  thei:  original  purpose 
of  affording  protection  to  the  pilgrims  who  sought,  after  the  first  crusade,  to 
\isit  the  sacre<l  sites  of  Palestine,  was  kept  prominently  in  view  for  many  years. 
ITiat  which  in  its  origin  was  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  rural  police,  became, 
at  length,  through  fortuitous  circumstances  and  from  the  nature  and  needs  of 
the  society  of  the  age,  one  of  the  most  p<»werfnl  organizations  the  world  has 
ever  known.  The  names  of  the  founders  of  the  Order  have  descended  to  us 
with  as  much  authority  as  could  fairly  be  asked.  In  the  year  xxi8  a 
knight  of  Burgundy,  Hugo  de  Paganis  (Payens),  botmd  himself  and  eight 
companions  to  the  Patriarch  of  Jcnisalem,  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the  Holy 
City,  so  that  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  places  might  have  easy  access ;  to  live 
as  regular  canons  of  the  Church,  under  the  Benedictine  rule ;  and  to 
fight  for  the  King  of  Heaven  an<l  the  Bride  of  (Christ,  in  chastity,  obedience, 
ami  self-denial.  The  names  of  these  comrades  of  Hugo  de  Paganis 
were  Goiiefroi  de  St.  Aldemar  (St.  Omer),  Roral,  (]undemar,  Godefroi 
Bis<»l,  Paganus  (Pagen)  de  Montdidier,  .Archibald  de  St.  .Aman,  .Andrew  de 
Monthar,  and  the  Count  of  Provence.*  The  numlxrr  of  these  knights  is  sig- 
nifi<\int,  a  triple  trinity,  banded  together  for  the  service  of  the  Triune-God. 
Of  these  original  members  of  the  Order,  the  founder,  Hugo  de  Paganis, 
became  the  first  Master  —  AfagisUr — of  the  Order  of  the  Temple,  in  11 19. 
Qu.iriers  were  assigned  them  in  the  palace  of  the  Latin  Kings  of  Jerusalem, 
which  had,  before  the  Christian  occupation  of  the  Holy  City,  l>een  the 
Mos<}ue  of  Mount  Moriah.  This  palace  was  also  known  as  Solomon's  Temple  ; 
and  it  was  from  this  templum  Saiomonis  that  the  Templars  took  their  name, 
llie  fountlecs  of  the  Order  had  all  fought  under  Go<lefroi  de  Bouillon,  and 
from  this  <:ircumstance  commanded  respect  and  influence  among  the  hardy 
veterans  of  these  holv  wars.  This  was  increased  bv  the  efficient  and  valiant 
manner  in  which  the  sen'ires  they  rendered,  first  to  pilgrims  and  then  to 
others  in  need,  were  performed.    It  was  not  lon^  before  the  Time  of  these  new 

*  \  <*i.mi«Mp  H«Ntf»rv  <>f  the  Onlrr  of  thr  Trmpl**.  with  *omr  m»*ntion  of  th«»«ic  B*H!i<^  mhtch 
(.Aiiii  t>>  tkr  dcrivrd  from  it.  By  Sir  P.  Colquhoun.  M.."\.,  LL.I).,  (^.C.  8vo.  Bedford.  FlngUnd, 
1878.     p.  jj. 
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allies  of  the  cross  and  Church  of  Christ  had  spread  over  Europe.  The  junior 
scions  of  noble  houses  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  soon  soiight  incorporation 
into  so  distinguished  an  order,  which,  from  its  start,  received  none  but  those 
whose  social  standing  entitled  them  to  consideration.  The  King  of  Jerusalem, 
who  had  assigned  to  the  Templars  their  abode  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  commended  the  new  Order  to  the  notice  of  St.  Bernard,  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  who  issued  a  pastoral,  in  which  the  saint  praises  the  valor  and 
extols  the  merits  of  the  Templars.  Under  the  patronage  of  this  holy  man,  the 
Papal  legate,  Matthew,  Bishop  of  St.  Alban*s,  presided  at  the  Council  of 
Troyes,  which  assembled  early  in  the  year  1128,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  statutes  of  the  new  Order.  The  rules  of  discipline  and  obligadon, 
numbering  seventy- two,  then  adopted,  met  with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Hono- 
rius  II.  and  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  became  at  a  later  date  the 
groundwork  of  the  more  elaborate  and  complete  "  Regie  du  TempU**  Ere 
the  death  of  their  saintly  patron,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  Templars  had 
been  established  in  every  kingdom  of  Latin  Christendom.  Henry  I.  of 
France  granted  them  domains  in  Normandy.  They  are  found  established 
in  Castile  in  11 29;  in  Rochelle  in  1131 ;  in  Languedoc  in  1136;  at  Rome 
in  1 138;  and  in  Brittany  in  114 1.  Manors,  castles,  and  treasure  were 
lavished  upon  them.  Louis  VIII.  of  France  bestowed  upon  the  Order 
a  marshy  field  outside  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Paris,  known  in  later  days  as 
the  Temple,  and  recognized  for  years  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Tenapiir 
Order  in  Europe. 

Pope  Honorius  II.  appointed  the  white  mantle  as  the  garb  of  the  OrdeTi 
in  contradistinction  to  the  black  robe  of  the  Hospitallers.  In  the  year  1146 
Pope  Eugcnius  III.  added  to  this  distinctive  garment  a  red  cross,  to  be  worn 
on  the  breast  as  a  symbol  of  the  martyrdom  the  Order  was  understood  to 
court.  In  the  following  year  this  Pope,  with  King  Louis  VIL  of  France,  met 
one  hundrc<l  and  thirty  of  the  brethren  at  a  chapter  held  with  great  pomp  in 
Paris,  within  the  precincts  of  the  "Temple." 

After  the  Council  of  Troyes,  Hugo  de  Paganis,  the  Master  of  the  Tem- 
plars, visited  I^ngland  and  induced  a  number  of  English  knights  to  follow 
him  to  the  Holy  Limd  as  members  of  the  Order.  Among  these  recruits  was 
Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  who  was  made  King  of  Jerusalem  in  1131.  TTie 
founder  and  first  master  of  the  Templar  Order  died  about  the  year  1136.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Robert  de  Craon,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  third  master,  Everard  de 
Harris,  won  great  renown  for  deeds  of  valor  in  the  second  crusade.  In  the 
disastrous  retreat  of  the  Christians  from  Laodicea  to  .\ttalia,  the  Templais 
alone  maintained  any  appearance  of  order  and  discipline,  and  their  display  of 
military  prowess  and  their  fortitude  under  the  most  trying  and  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, led  Louis  VIL  of  France  to  re-organize  his  entire  army  after  the 
pattern  set  by  the  Knights  Templars. 
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The  Emperor  of  Germany,  Conrad  III.,  spent  Easter  of  the  year  1x48  at 
the  palare  of  the  Templars  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
the  knights  of  the  Order  took  part  with  him  in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Damascus.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Order  had  already  excited  jeal- 
ousy on  every  side,  and  there  were  those  who  attributed  the  failure  of  this 
experlition  of  Conrad  to  the  treachery  of  the  Templars.  Conrad  repelled 
these  a<  rusations  as  unfounded,  but  suspicions  and  slanders  were  ever  after- 
wan  1  of  constant  recurrence. 

The  Cnuades.  —  From  this  time  the  history  of  the  Knights  Templars  is 
the  liisior)'  of  the  Crusades,  and  of  chivalry  itself.  Bred  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  recruited  from  the  noblest  and  bravest  knights  of  the  time,  the  Order 
sf>ee<iily  attiined  a  standing  and  importance  only  rivalled  by  the  Hospitallers; 
while  the  two  organizations  became  the  mainstay  and  support  of  the  crusad- 
ing anny,  the  right  wing  being  the  recognized  position  of  the  Templars,  and 
the  left  that  of  the  Hospitallers.  'ITie  election  of  a  chevalier  of  the  Temple 
\o  the  Crown  of  Jerusalem  conferred  on  the  Order  a  greater  consideration 
than  ever  l)efore,  while  their  unflinching  fidelity  to  their  self-assumed  tnist, 
and  the  reckless  daring  of  their  feats  at  arms,  and  their  willing  sacrifice  of  life 
fv)r  success,  placed  the  Templars  at  the  very  head  of  the  military  orders  of  the 
age  and  won*  for  them  imdying  fame. 

In  the  year  1149  the  Knights  Templars  were  appointed  to  defend  the 
fortress  of  (faza,  the  last  Christian  stronghold  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Pales- 
tine. Four  years  later  Bernard  de  Tremelai,  but  recently  made  Master  of  the 
Onler,  with  forty  of  the  knights,  made  an  incursion  into  .^scalon,  and  having 
been  surrounded  by  the  Saracens,  all  were  cut  off  to  a  man.  A  chronicler  of 
the  age,  William  of  Tyre,  records  the  current  scandal  that  these  knights 
merited  their  fate  by  their  eagerness  to  secure  the  spoils  of  conquest,  Init  the 
greed  of  gold  did  not  militate  against  their  braver)'.  The  following  year  the 
f  harge  was  made  that  the  Templars  had  surrendered  to  slavery  and  certain 
death  a  captive,  an  Eg>'ptian  prince,  who  was  well  inclined  to  profess  the 
Christian  faith. 

In  1 166,  less  than  fifty  years  from  the  founding  of  the  Order,  .\malric,  the 
I-.itin  King  of  Jerusalem,  ignominiously  hanged  twelve  Templars,  on  the 
charge  of  betraying  to  an  emir  of  Nur  al-Din  of  Damascus,  a  stronghold 
beyond  the  Jortlan. 

In  the  year  11 69  the  chivalrous  Saladin  succeeded  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Sarac  ens.  'ITie  year  following  his  ascension  to  power  he  was  coni|)elled  by 
the  Tempbrs  to  raise  the  siege  of  their  frontier  fortress  of  (»aza,  and  seven 
years  later  the  Templar  Knights  shared  in  the  victor)'  of  King  Rildwin  IV.  at 
Ascalon.  The  building  of  the  Templar  stronghold  at  Jacob's  ford,  two  years 
afterwanl,  was  followed  by  an  irruption  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Christians  at  Paneas.  In  this  disastrous  engagement,  the  youthful  King 
evca|»ed  with  his  hfe,  but  Odo  de  St.  Armand,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Tem- 
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plars,  was  captured  and  never  redeemed.  Odo  was  succeeded  by  Arnold  de 
Torroge,  who  died  at  Verona  when  on  a  mission  to  arouse  at  the  West  a  fresh 
interest  in  the  succor  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  rule  of  the 
Order  was  now  committed  to  Gerard  de  Riderfort.  In  1 187  the  rash  valor  of 
the  Templars  provoked  a  conflict  with  an  overwhelming  force  of  Saracens. 
Defeated  and  dispersed,  Gerard,  with  three  companion  knights,  escaped  to 
Nazareth.  Again  the  Templars*  rashness  brought  defeat  and  disaster,  at 
Hittin.  Gerard  and  the  newly  crowned  successor  of  l^ldwin  IV.  on  the 
throne  of  Jenisalem,  Guy  de  Lusignan,  were  taken  prisoners  by  Saladin,  while 
upwards  of  two  hundred  Templars  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  at  the  close 
of  the  strife  ;  for  the  fight  was  scarcely  over  when  Saladin  ordered  the  slaugh- 
ter of  all  the  Templars  or  Hospitallers  in  his  hands.  The  Holy  City,  now 
utterly  defenceless,  was  surrendered  to  the  victorious  Saladin,  early  in  Octo- 
ber, 1 187,  and  the  treasures  in  the  coffers  of  the  Templars  were  freely  used 
to  redeem  the  poorer  Christian  captives.  The  Templars,  mindful  of  their 
early  obligations,  guarded  a  part  of  these  poor  wTetches  on  their  mournful 
journey  from  Jenisalem  to  Tripoli. 

On  the  release  of  Guy  de  Lusignan  from  captivity,  both  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  flocked  to  his  standard  and  accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of 
Acre.  Under  his  banner  the  Templars  took  part  in  the  two  years'  investure 
of  the  stronghold,  and  shared  in  the  horrors  of  the  famine  of  the  yeais  1190- 
91.  The  Grand  Master,  Cierard,  perished  in  the  fearful  battle  of  October, 
1 1 89,  refusing  to  sur\'ive  the  terrible  slaughter  of  his  brethren  of  the  Order. 

In  the  strifes  for  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  the  lOast  which  followed,  the 
Knights  Templars  supported  the  claims  of  Guy  de  Lusignan,  and,  in  common 
with  King  Richard  Cieiir  do  Lion,  were  accused  of  participation  in  the  death 
of  the  rival  claimant,  Conrad  uf  Montferrat,  which  oc^rurred  in  April,  119a. 
It  was  in  the  guise  of  a  Tcmj)lar,  and  in  a  galley  belonging  to  the  Order,  that 
King  Richard  of  Kngland  left  Palestine.  On  the  recovery  of  Acre,  the  head- 
([uarters  of  tlie  ( )riler  were  established  in  this  city,  and  a  few  years  later  they 
began  the  erect i(»n.  on  a  rocky  i)romontory  washed  on  every  side  but  the  east 
by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from  Acre,  of  their  stronghold 
of  **  Castle  Pilgrim,"  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen. 

Larly  in  the  thirteenth  centiiry  the  fifth  crusade  started  from  this  fortress 
for  the  con<iuest  of  I'gypl.  At  the  siege  of  Hamietta,  though  the  Grand 
Master,  William  <le  Chartres,  was  killetl,  the  Templars  i)erformed  deeds  of 
surj»:is^ing  valor.  True  to  their  motto,  **  first  to  attack  and  .last  to  retreat," 
their  dauntless  bravery  saved  tlie  army  of  the  crusaders  from  utter  destruc- 
tion at  the  fierce  stniggle  on  Au^iu^t  29,  1219  ;  and  when  the  city  capitulated, 
November  5,  the  only  one  of  its  twenty-eiglit  towers  that  showed  any  signs 
of  giving  w.u'  had  been  un<lerinine(l  l»y  the  rem])lars'  enginery. 

Lrcderick  11.  found  the  Tein]»Iirs  o])])ose(l  to  him  and  to  his  plans  of 
Kastem  conquest,  from  tlie  moment  ^^^i  his  entrance  upon  Holy   I«ind.     On 
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his  landing  at  Acre,  September  7,  1228,  the  King  found  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars unwilhng  to  ally  themselves  to  the  fortunes,  or  march  under  the  banners, 
of  one  excommunicated  by  Holy  Church.  The  Templars  are  accused  of 
giving  information  to  the  Sultan  of  the  King*s  intended  pilgrimage  to  the 
Jordan,  and  they  are  known  to  have  opposed  the  ten  years*  peace  agreed 
upon  by  Frederick  and  Al-Kdmil,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  They  carried  their 
^  t)p|x>siiion  to  such  an  extent  as  to  refuse  to  be  present  at  Frederick's  corona- 
lion  at  Jerusalem,  llie  indignation  of  Frederick  was  aroused.  Leaving  the 
Holy  City  abniptly,  he  publicly  insulted  the  Grand  Master,  and  made  a 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Templars'  strongholds.  He  even  laid  siege 
to  Casilc  Pilgrim,  the  Templars*  impregnable  fortress.  Leaving  Acre  in  May, 
1229,  on  his  return,  he  despatched  orders  from  Apulia  to  confiscate  the 
estates  of  the  Order  in  his  domains  and  to  drive  all  Templars  from  the  land. 

Again  the  title  of  war  turned  towards  the  East  Theobald  of  Navarre  and 
an  anny  of  crusaders  reached  Palestine  late  in  the  summer  of  1239.  On  the 
1 5ih  of  November  of  that  year  the  Tempkirs  shared  in  the  disastrous  defeat 
near  Jaffa,  after  a  bloody  encounter  their  reckless  daring  had  done  much  to 
bring  alKKit.  A  ten  years*  tnice  was  now  concluded  by  Theobald  with  SAlih 
of  Egypt,  l)efore  the  King  of  Navarre  left  the  Holy  I^nd  the  following  S>ep- 
tcmlKT.  On  the  coming  of  Richard  of  Cornwall,  the  following  month,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Knights  Templars.  Open  hostilities  now  broke  out  between  the  three 
Chri«>tian  Onlers :  the  Templars,  Hospitallers,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights. 
Vi<  tory  attende<i  the  efforts  of  the  Templars.  Negotiations  were  opened 
with  Salih  of  Damascus  for  the  restoration  of  the  holy  places  to  the  Christians, 
and  in  the  year  1 244  the  Crand  Master,  Hermann  of  Perigod,  announced  to 
the  Christian  princes  of  Europe  that  after  a  "silence  of  fifty-six  years  the 
I)ivine  Mysteries  would  once  more  be  celebrated  in  the  Holy  City." 

ITie  anger  of  the  Moslem  hordes  was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  The  Sultan 
of  Rabylon  availed  nimself,  at  this  moment  of  supreme  need,  of  the  KhAriz- 
mans,  a  savage  people  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Mongolian  invasions. 
Thc>e  barkirians,  sweeping  down  from  the  north  in  multitudes,  left  behind 
thfin  unassailed  the  impregnable  stronghold  of  Safed,  lately  built  by  the 
Templars  to  guard  the  frontier;  and,  on  St.  Luke's  day,  October  x8,  1244, 
annihilated  the  Christian  forces  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Gaza.  Of  the  three 
htm(!rc<l  Templars  present  at  this  fight,  but  eighteen  sur\'ived-  Out  of  two 
him<lre<i  Hospitallers  who  engaged  in  this  battle,  but  sixteen  escaped  alive. 
I  he  ( irand  Masters  of  the  two  Orders  were  killed  or  captured.  The  I^tin 
Kirii^ilom  of  the  East  never  recovered  from  this  wholesale  slaughter  of  its 
knightly  defenders.  The  Holy  City  was  lost  to  Christendom.  The  Holy 
Si-pul<hre  ami  the  s.icred  sites  were  again  in  the  possession  of  the  Moslems. 
Trie  pnxligies  of  valor  perfornie«i  by  the  Templars  were  all  in  vain.  The 
*•  IJeau^eant,"  the  symbol  of  success,  was  dragged  in  the  dust.     The  foes  of 
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Christ  were  victorious  over  all  oppK>sition.  The  gains  of  years  of  batde  or 
diplomacy  were  lost  on  the  issue  of  this  single  defeat.  The  conquests  of 
Theobald  and  the  Lion-hearted  Richard  were  swept  away  forever. 

Disaster  followed  disaster.     In  Egypt,  where  the  Grand  Master,  William  de 
Sonnac,  with  his  companions  of  the  Temple,  sought  to  further  the  xniUtuy 
operations  of  the  saintly  Louis  IX.  of  France,  the  bloody  struggle  at  Mansi&n 
left  alive  at  its  close  but  three  Templars  of  all  who  entered  fearlessly  into  ^ 
the  fray. 

The  end  was  drawing  near.  In  June,  1 266,  the  fortress  of  the  Templns 
at  Safed  was  forced  to  surrender,  and  of  its  six  hundred  Templar  defendei\ 
all,  without  a  single  exception,  chose  death  rather  than  apostasy.  Other 
reverses  followed  in  swift  succession,  internal  dissensions  arose,  and  near  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century  Acre  was  lost ;  the  Grand  Master,  William  de 
Beaujeu  was  slain,  and  the  few  remaining  knights,  after  forcing  a  passage  to 
the  coast,  took  refuge  in  Cyprus  and  reestablished  there  the  headquarteis  of 
the  Order.  Attempts  to  regain  a  foothold  in  Palestine  were  futile,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  found  the  Knights  Templars  driven  for  aB 
time  from  the  soil  of  Asia. 

The  Templar  Endowments  and  Possessions.  —  Misfortunes  at  the  East  hafl 
not  stripped  the  Order  of  its  wealth  and  power  in  Western  Europe.     InmlT* 
and  influence  they  had  become  second  to  none.    They  were  the  almanfpii 
of  monarchs  ;  their  preceptories  were  the  storehouses  of  the  national  treason^- 
their  gifts  were  enormous ;  their  possessions  )ielded  revenues  that  exceedeC^ 
the  incomes  of  kings.     De  Molai,  the  last  Grand  Master,  when  summoned  to  ' 
his  fate,  entered  France  in  the  year  1306,  with  150,000  gold  florins  and  tCft 
horse-loads  of  silver. 

Persecution  and  Dispersion.  —  For  years  there  had  been  rumors  in 
circulation  affecting  the  orthodoxy,  the  purity,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Order. 
The  charge  received  credence  that,  on  initiation,  the  neoph>'te  was  forced  to 
disavow  his  belief  in  God  and  Christ,  to  spit  upon  the  crucifix,  and  to  swear 
untjucstioning  obedience  to  the  Grand  Master's  behests.  It  was  asserted  thai 
the  words  of  consecration  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  "  JIoc  est  Corpus^ 
omitted  in  the  Templar  celebrations  of  the  Eucharist ;  that  the  era 
trampled  under  foot  on  Good  Friday,  and  that  the  avowed  chastity  of  die 
Order  had  given  place  to  the  most  infamous  practices.  The  worship  of  a 
hideous  idoP  was  attributed  to  the  Templars,  and  blasphemous  and  shamdeM 
deeds  were  ascribed  to  an  order  whose  sole  niison  ifetre  was  the  practioe 
and  the  support  of  the  faith  of  Christ. 

The  alliance  between  Philip  IV.  of  France,  who  was  under  obligations  fix 
his  life  to  the  shelter  from  the  Paris  mob,  afforded  him  by  the  Templare,  and 
Pope  Clement  V..  who  owed  to  the  French  King's  gold  or  influence  his 
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sion  of  the  Papal  tiara,  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the  Order  of  the 
Temple.  Philip  the  Fair  coveted  the  possessions  of  the  Order.  The  Pope 
distrusted  its  power  and  its  fidelity  to  the  Papacy.  An  imprisoned  Templar 
at  Toulouse  offered  to  betray  the  secrets  of  his  brethren.  His  words  were 
poured  into  ears  greedy  for  every  possible  accusation  which  would  foment 
popular  indignation  and  further  the  schemes  of  King  and  Pope  for  the 
Templars*  overthrow.  On  the  14th  of  September,  1307,  orders  were  issued 
by  the  King  for  the  arrest  of  all  Templars  in  the  kingdom  on  the  night  of 
Fri<lay,  0<:tober  13th.  The  Grand  Master  and  sixty  of  his  brethren  were 
sci/.^l  in  Paris.  The  following  day  they  were  brought  before  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  University  of  the  city  to  listen  to  the  enumeration  of  their 
allcf;e<l  crimes.  On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  popular  indignation  was  stirred  up 
against  the  Templars,  in  the  mind  of  the  Parisian  mob,  by  the  invectives  of 
prea<'hers  who  accused  the  prisoners  of  the  grossest  iniquities.  The  tortures 
of  the  In(]uisition  were  at  once  resorted  to,  and  in  the  confessions  wrung  out 
of  the  very  agonies  of  death,  every  charge  was  easily  sustained.  The 
incjuisitors  had  all  the  endence  they  desired.  'Ilie  suppression  of  the  Order, 
thus  undertaken  in  France,  was  followed  throughout  Western  Christendom. 
The  alliance  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  gave  the  highest  possible 
sanction  to  the  robbery  of  the  Tem[>lars*  possessions  everywhere,  and  to  the 
s|M)iling  of  their  goo<ls  was  added  the  defamation  of  their  characters,  and  the 
lo^s  of  life  itself  under  the  most  agonizing  tortures.  In  Paris  the  trial  began 
on  the  nth  of  .\pril,  13 10. 

Its  manifest  unfairness  called  forth  indignant  protests,  but  in  vain.  On 
Tuesday,  May  12th,  fifty-four  Temj)l.irs  were  burned  at  the  stake  by  order  of 
the  Arrhbisho[)  of  Sens.  W.  the  Council  of  Vienne,  which  met  in  October, 
131 1,  tlie  Templars  asked  for  a  hearing.  The  Pojh?,  it  is  rharge<l,  prorogued 
the  as>cinbly  to  prevent  this  proffered  defence,  and  the  seven  knights  who 
p^e^ented  themselves  as  deputies  for  this  purpose,  were  cast  into  prison. 
Karly  in  March  the  King  visited  Vienne,  and  on  the  y\  of  April,  1312, 
iH  ( tij)ied  a  place  at  the  right  hand  of  Clement,  when  the  Poj)e  delivereti  a 
<iiM ourse  against  the  Order,  which  had  been  formally  alx)!ished,  not  in  the 
general  session  of  the  Council,  but  at  a  private  consistory,  held  the  2  2d  of 
March.  On  Mav  2d  Clement  issued  his  Hull  AJ  Prox'uiam,  'ITiis  instniment 
transferred  the  estates  of  the  Templars,  except  those  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  to 
the  Knights  of  St  John.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  although  rol>l)ed  and 
despoiled  oi  all  its  jx>ssessions,  though  slandered,  [)ersecuted,  and  proscribed, 
the  Order  of  Tempbrs  was  never  formally  pronounced  by  the  Papal  authorities 
g'.nlty  of  the  fearful  crimes  laid  to  its  charge  :  the  language  of  the  Bull, 
Comiiierantes  Dudum^  providing  for  the  su[)pression  of  the  Order,  distinctly 
stating  that  this  was  done  "  non  p^r  moJum  liefinitiwe  sftiUntiit^  cum  earn 
iuS'r  hoc  nfcunJum  inquisitionci  et  proce\su<  super  his  hii/'i/in  non  possemus 
Jctc  Jt  jure  stJ  per  viam  provision  is  et  crMnatiouis  aposfoiicit.'* 
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It  is  conceded  by  modem  scholars  that  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Templars  were  false,  and  that  the  alleged  confessions  drawn  from  the  wretched 
victims  of  the  inquisitors'  power  are  unworthy  of  belief.  Safed,  .vita  its  mar- 
tyred host,  might  well  countervail  countless  charges  made  by  renegade  knights, 
and  accepted  by  those  who  were  the  willing  tools  of  the  interested  King  and 
his  creature,  the  Pope.  It  is  indeed  p*..ssible  that  abuses  had  crept  into  the 
Order  in  France,  which  did  not  exist  elsewhere.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
on  the  election  of  De  Molai  over  his  rival  for  its  (irand  Mastership,  Hugh  dc 
Peraud  the  visitor  of  the  Order  for  France,  which  took  place  on  the  death 
of  the  Orand  Master  William  de  Beaujeu,  in  1291,  De  Molai  announced  in 
general  chapter  his  purpose  of  eradicating  certain  practices  of  the  Templars, 
which  he  did  not  ap])rove.  'I'his  would  possibly  explain  the  circumstance  that 
in  nearly  all  the  councils  outside  of  France,  the  Templars  were  acquitted  of 
the  infiimous  charges  brought  against  them.  If  cornipt  ])ractices  had  crept 
into  the  Order  in  France  subscxjuent  to  the  death  of  William  de  Beaujeu, 
and  the  spuitio  super  crucem  and  the  oscula  in  hones  fa  were  features  of  the 
French  initiation,  the  fact  would  go  far  to  account  both  for  the  confession  of 
De  Molai,  under  torture,  and  his  subsec[uent  denial  of  complicity  in  their  slan- 
derous acts.  It  is  certain  that  this  great  man  not  only  sought  to  purify  the 
Order  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  member,  but  that  his  martyr-death 
for  his  principles  and  his  professions  of  innocence  should  give  him  an  honored 
])lace  among  **  the  immortal  names  that  were  not  born  to  die." 

Connection  with  the  Present  Degrees  of  Knights  Templar. — The  theory 
that  the  ( )rder  of  Knights  Templars,  on  their  dispersion  and  suppression  by  the 
uniieil  power  of  Church  ami  State,  took  refuge  in  the  Masonic  body,  is  pro- 
nounced by  hi^h  authority  as  without  **  the  slightest  historic  foundation."  We 
do  not  jpiostiou  this  statement  as  it  stands.  History  fails  to  record  much  that 
actually  iKciirs  :  nuu  h  that  subse(pient  ages  would  gladly  know. 

We  see  no  reason,  htuvovor.  for  the  assertion,  so  often  made  of  late  years, 
that  any  connection  between  a  chivalric  order,  such  as  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  a  iV.uernity  ot"  Operative  Masi>ns,  such  as  certainly  existed  in  medieval 
times,  is  out  o{  the  range  of  possibility.  The  antiquity  and  the  general 
prevaKn*  e  of  a>MU  i.itions  or  guilds  t'or  the  practice  of  operative  masonry 
is  undo'ibted.  That  these  bodies  o{  workmen  were  known  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
jil.ir^  and  cm] >h»Ned  by  tlicm  (\mnot  be  »iv.estioned.  The  erection  of  their 
.-^tron-ili.iliU  in  Holy  I  .ind.  the  building  of  their  jirecejitories,  priories,  and 
ro'.md  i!r:nr.cN  all  over  F.'.irojv.  tlie  evi.leni  i:u]>ortance  ami  value  of  skilled 
:nech.ini«  >  in  .ill  the  oponitit»ns  of  the  Onler.  whether  i>ffensive  or  defensive, 
a'"r>r«l  rsiiicj-.t  profits  o(  inicTil'v-jH-UiIctu  e  bctwi-en  the  one  and  the  other. 
\\\\M  «  ■••;!'!  \\\v\\  be  more  n.if.:r,d  \\\:.\\  \\\.\\  \\\c  Kni;-;hts  Templars,  proscribed, 
pcrNoci;!fti.  i!c^|'o:U'.l  of  .\'!  tl'.i:;.:^,  >V.o-.jlvi.  \\\  \\\v\r  j.ttachment  to  their  old 
Ti-i.i^e<  .\\\k\  1  :^.;!:i  Mti.'U. -v'lk  !!i.  ir  j-cn-cf:.-:;-.-:^.  .i:r.':\:;  the  arnliated  bodies 
with  wluil'i  i;u  \  h.ad  alre.u!)  a  ^  crt.iiu  i  .»p.!u\  ::.m"s.  an^l  of  whose  universality 
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and  antiquity  they  had  abundant  evidence,  arising  from  their  business 
relations  ? 

Besides,  the  thirst  for  vengeance  on  their  unjust  and  cruel  oppressors  could 
only  l)e  ap|)eased  by  such  an  effort  to  perpetuate  the  calumniated  and  pro- 
s<  ribe<l  Order,  to  which  they  were  bound  by  most  solemn  oaths  and  the  closest 
lies.  All  this,  and  more,  is  surely  possible  ;  and  we  cannot  but  claim  that  even 
if  a  direct  descent  from  the  Templar  Order  after  its  suppression  by  the  Pope  of 
Rome  ami  King  of  France,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  cannot  be  proved  by 
historic  documents,  still  there  is  reason  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  continuous 
c<mnertion,  a  practical  succession,  making  the  modem  Templary,  where  it  i* 
tnily  imdcrstcxxl  and  exemplified  among  us,  the  representative  of  the  old 
«hivalric  Order;  perpetuating  its  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
prt-sen'ing  and  appropriating  the  general  features  of  its  ceremonies,  its  obliga- 
tions, its  usajjjes  ;  mo<lified  only  as  to  the  changes  in  belief,  practice,  and  social 
life,  which  the  requirements  of  the  age  demand.  In  other  words,  Templary 
in  our  day  anil  generation  is  a  rnnvai  of  the  old  Order,  the  old  organization, 
the  old- lime  chivalry.  It  seeks  to  repro<iuce,  as  nothing  else  does,  or  even 
<  laims  to  do,  the  knightly  virtues,  the  chivalrous  spirit,  the  valiant  and  virtuous 
life,  the  holy  teachings  of  the  historic  days  of  the  Templar's  pristine  practice. 
Thg  niixlem  Templar's  warfare  is,  indeed,  spiritual,  but  the  true  Templar  will 
re<dgni/e  his  duty  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  Striving  to  reproduce,  represent,  and  j)erpetuate  in  an  avowedly 
Christian  so<:iety  or  organization,  the  principles,  the  u^ges,  the  ceremonial 
of  the  great  religious  and  knightly  organization  of  medixval  days,  we  best 
exhibit  tnie  Templarism ;  ami  we  establish  most  fully  our  connection  with  the 
hcroii  Order,  whose  name  we  l)ear,  by  personal  holiness,  C^hristian  profession, 
and  the  exercise  of  every  grace  and  virtue  of  the  faith  of  our  dear  Ix>rd 
JcMis  C'hrist. 

The  Interregnum  of  Foor  Centoriei.  — To  establish  the  historic  connection 
between  metliaeval  and  modem  Templarism  it  becomes  requisite  to  bridge 
o\'er  the  period  between  the  year  1 209  when  Walter  de  Clifton,  Preceptor  of 
the  Scotti:>h  Knights  Tein[)lars,  admitted  the  dis|K.Tsion  of  his  brethren  ;  and 
the  year  1745,  when  mo<lern  Templary  appears  in  the  light.  The  tracing  of 
the  traditional  existence  of  the  old  Knights  Templars  during  this  term  of  four 
hunilred  and  thirty-eight  years  is  historically  impossible.  It  may,  or  it  may 
n«»t  Ik*  true,  that  the  expelled  Templars  of  Scotland,  few  in  numlKT  and  dis- 
jM»^scssed  of  the  litde  wealth  ever  i>ertaining  to  the  Order  in  a  land  of  |)overty, 
united  in  entering  the  senice  of  Rol)ert  the  Hnu  e.  The  war  between  King 
I*.:  I  ward  of  Kngland  and  the  Hnice  was  raging  at  the  time  of  this  dispossession 
of  the  Templars,  and  it  is  not  imix)ssible  —  in  fact,  it  is  highly  probable  —  that 
the  army  of  the  Bruce  containetl  a  few  veteran  i^tionJam  Templars.  Tliat  a 
prercptor}*  or  priory  was  establisheti  at  Kilwinning  rests  on  no  authority  other 
than  bte  tradition.     The  estates  of  the  Templars  having  passed  into   the 
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hands  of  the  Hospitallers  at  the  period  of  the  "  Reformation,"  the  possessions 
of  the  Hospitallers,  both  those  originally  theirs  and  those  acquired  from  the 
Templars,  were  declared  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  on  the  ground  that  the  ser- 
vices required  by  the  Preceptor  or  Prior  were  to  defend  and  maintain  the  fedth 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  case  of  the  Priory  of  Torpichen  in  Midlo- 
thian, where,  as  some  traditions  have  it,  modern  Scottish  Templary  took  its 
origin,  the  last  Grand  Prior,  Sir  John  Sandilands,  embracing  the  reformed 
faith,  surrendered  the  estates  of  the  Priory  to  the  government,  and  then 
received  a  grant  of  them  to  himself  with  the  title  of  Lord  Torpichen,  in  1564, 
thus  founding  the  existing  Scottish  family  of  that  name.  A  tradition  that, 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  brethren  who  made  up  the  Priory  of  Torpichen,  a 
number  of  them  united  with  a  Masonic  lodge  or  guild  at  Stiriing,  and  thus 
incorporated  the  mediaeval  knighthood  with  the  Masonic  body,  has  no  historic 
foundation.  Like  other  ingenious  theories  framed  to  account  for  resemblances 
and  correspondences  between  the  old  chivalric  Order  and  the  Speculative 
Masonry  of  modem  times,  the  tradition  is  possibly  true,  but  its  truth  cannot 
be  proved  by  documentary  evidence. 

Boman  Catholic  Admissions.  —  In  a  Roman  Catholic  authority,  bearing  the 
imprimatur  of  "  Henricus  Eduardus  Card.  Archiep.  Westmonast," — Henry 
Edward  Manning,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  —  in  treating  of  the 
subject  of  Freemasonry,  we  find  the  following  admissions  :  — 

"  The  South  of  France,  where  a  large  Jewish  and  Saracenic  element  remained,  was  a  hotbed 
of  heresies,  and  that  region  was  also  a  favorite  one  with  the  guild  of  Masons.  It  is  asserted,  too, 
that  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  centur>',  the  lodges  of  the  guild  enjoyed  the  special  protection  of 
the  Knights  Templars.  It  is  easy  in  this  way  to  understand  how  the  symbolical  allusion  to  Solo- 
mon and  his  Temple  might  have  passed  from  the  Knights  into  the  Masonic  formulary.  In  this 
way,  too,  might  be  explained  how,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple,  some  of  the 
recalcitrant  knights,  maintaining  their  influence  over  the  Freemasons,  would  be  able  to  pervert 
what  hitherto  had  been  a  harmless  ceremony  into  an  elaborate  ritual  that  should  impart  some  of 
the  errors  of  the  Templars  to  the  initiated.  A  document  was  long  ago  published,  which  purports 
to  be  a  charter  granted  to  a  lodge  of  Freemasons  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and  it 
bears  the  marks  in  its  religious  indiflfercnce  of  a  suspicious  likeness  between  Freemasonry  then 
and  now.  In  Germany  the  guild  was  numerous,  and  was  formally  recognized  by  a  diploma 
granted,  in  1489,  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  But  this  sanction  was  finally  revoked  by  the 
Imperial  Diet  in  1707. 

"  So  far,  however,  the  Frremasons  were  really  working  Stone-masons ;  but  the  so-called 
Cologne  charter  —  the  genuineness  of  which  seems  certain  —  drawn  u])  in  1535  at  a  reunion  of 
»eemasons  gathered  at  Cologne  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Cathedral  edifice,  is  signed  by 
Melanchthon,  Coligny,  and  other  similar  ill-omened  names.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the 
Freemasons  —  now  evidently  become  a  sect  —  during  the  seventeenth  century,  except  that  in  1646, 
Elias  Ashmole,  an  Engli>hman,  founded  the  Order  of  Rose  Ooix,  Rosicrucians,  or  Hermetic  Free- 
masons, a  society  which  mmgled  in  a  fantastic  manner  thcr  jargon  of  alchemy  and  other  occult 
sciences,  with  Pantheism.  This  Onler  soon  became  affiliated  to  some  of  the  Masonic  lodges  in 
Germany,  uhere  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  was  a  constant  founding  of  societies, 
secret  or  open,  which  undertook  to  formulate  a  philosoj)hy  or  a  religion  of  their  own. 

"As  we  know  it  now,  however,  Freemasonry  first  appeared  in  i7-!5.  when  Lord  Derwent- 
water,  a  supporter  of  the  e\p<'iled  Stuart  dynasty,  intrDcluccd  thf  Or<U*r  into  France,  ])rofessing  to 
have  his  authority  from  a  lodge  at  Kilwinning.  Scotland.  This  formed  the  basis  of  that  variety 
of  Freemasonry  called  tlie    Scotch  Rite.     Rival  organizations  soon  sprang  up.     Charters  were 
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obtained  from  a  lodge  at  York,  which  was  said  to  have  been  of  a  verj  ancient  foundation,**  1 
etc..  etc. 

We  have  quoted  at  length  from  this  work,  on  the  principle  laid  down  in 
Holy  Scripture,  viz. ;  "  Our  enemies  themselves  being  judges."  We  recognize, 
besides,  the  possibility  of  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  hav- 
ing access  to  documents  and  papers  unknown  to  others,  and  we  are  confident 
that  the  evidently  frank  admissions  of  these  Romanist  authors  afford  us  a 
warrant  for  our  conjectural  connection  of  the  mediaeval  and  the  modem  Tcm- 
pbry.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Romanists  have  access  to  documents  on 
thi:^  subject  unknown  to  all  the  world  besides.  We  claim  that  this  connec- 
tion exists  just  so  far  as  the  Tempkiry  of  our  own  day  clings  to  its  knightly 
practices,  and  is  true  to  its  Templar  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith  and  teach- 
ing. What  is  called  Templary  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  clearly  traced 
to  the  *'  High  Grade  System  of  Masonr}'.**  Absolutely  no  evidence  exists  of 
its  being  in  any  sense  a  direct  continuance  of  the  mediaeval  Order.  The  pre- 
tence that  De  Molai  granted  a  charter  to  Larmenius  rests  alone  on  a  clumsy 
forger)',  and  the  claim  of  Swedish  Templars  that  the  Onier  was  introduced 
into  their  country  by  a  relative  of  the  last  Grand  Master,  I)e  Mobi,  who  had 
become  a  member  of  the  "  Onier  of  Christ "  in  Portugal,  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  Templars,  is  equally  unhistoric.  Even  in  our  own  country  there  is  need  of 
ritual  revision,  and  a  closer  copying  of  the  usages,  the  habits,  the  traditions 
of  the  ( >rder  as  it  existed  in  its  early,  purer  days,  to  make  the  connection 
between  the  old  and  the  new  Templary  the  more  apparent  to  all  men.  Any 
departure  from  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  failure  to  con- 
form to  the  usages  and  ceremonial,  the  life  and  life-work  of  the  old  Knights 
Templars ;  any  idea  of  creating  a  system  of  degrees  and  teachings  bearing 
only  the  name  and  not  reproducing  the  reality  of  the  original  Templarism,  will, 
we  l)clieve.  In?  fatal  to  our  modem  Templary,  and  expose  our  claims  to  knight- 
hoo<l  to  the  suspicion,  if  not  to  the  contempt,  of  all  men.  Never  may  the 
tme  Templar  of  this  age  forget  that  of  old  it  was  the  highest  glory  of  each 
belted  knight  to  be  called  and  known  as  "  a  true  knight  and  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  Dogmatic  Teaohings  of  Templary.  —  The  dogmatic  teachings  of  true 
Templary  are  sijuared  with  the  words  of  that  Ancient  landmark,  God*s  Holy 
Wonl.  'Iliese  lessons  of  duty  are  in  our  modern  Templarism  to  be  symbolized 
in  language  and  carried  out  in  life.  'ITie  Templar  must  be  a  Christian, 
initiated  in  Holy  Baptism  into  the  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  if 
<  onsistent,  he  should  remember  the  wcnis  of  His  Master :  **  'ITiis  do "  — 
•*  Take  an<l  eat  My  \Vy\y  and  drink  My  Blood  "  —  **  in  remembrance  of  Me." 
•*  Founded  on  the  Christian  religion  "  is  our  oft-repeated  profession,  ami,  if 

t  A  ^'atli'ilic  Diotum.irv  cont.iininij  somr  account  of  ihe  I)<K^trinir.  r)«M'i;>'m<\  Ritrs.  Crrrmo- 
r\\r\_  i.'fuivilv  an<l  Kflif^ious  Ordrr^  of  tin*  (Litholic  Chur(.h.  By  Wiliiam  M  A(l«li».  ScH'uiar 
l*ri«~*t.  wtmt'limr-  Ffli«»w  n(  \\\r  rnivrrsity  of  Irrl.iml.  and  Th<im4%  Arnold.  \\^\.^  Fcilow  ol  the 
»aiBr  L'nivcr&itv.     Second  etlition,  L>ondon.     I^r|*e  8vo.     1884.     Im  /tv«». 
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Christlike,  nothing  Christian  is  foreign  to  it.  "  For  the  practice  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  "  is  our  avowed  object  in  affiliating.  How  pure,  how  holy,  how 
upright,  how  consistent,  should  be  our  lives  !  Reverence  and  humility  should 
be  ours  when  engaged  in  Templar  duty.  Our  vows  and  professions  should 
have  a  deep  meaning,  foi  they  are  made  with  prayer  to  the  unseen  God,  — 
they  are  vowed  and  pledged  with  every  accompaniment  of  reverent  looking 
unto  Him  who  is  invisible.  ^^  Non  nobisy  Domine,''  as  of  old,  is  our  motto. 
"  In  hoc  signo  vinces''  is  our  legend,  as  it  was  in  the  early  ages  of  the  faith. 
Our  psalm  and  song  of  victory  is  that  which  was  heard  on  every  field  of  strife 
where  Templars  fought  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  —  "  Exsurgat  DeusJ" 

"  Let  God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be  scattered;  let  them  also  that  hate  Him,  flee  before 
Him. 

"  Like  as  the  smoke  vanisheth  away,  so  shalt  Thou  drive  them  away ;  and  like  as  wax  melted  at 
the  fire,  so  let  the  ungodly  perish  at  the  presence  of  God.  .  .  . 

"  O  sing  imto  God,  and  sing  praises  unto  His  Name ;  magnify  Him  that  rideth  upon  the 
heavens,  as  it  were  upon  an  horse ;  praise  Him  in  His  Name  JAH,  and  rejoice  before  Him.  .  .  . 

"  For  thy  Temple's  sake  at  Jerusalem ;  so  shall  kings  bring  presents  unto  thee ! " 


CHAPTER  n. 


The  Overthrow  of  the   Templars,  and   the   Execution  of  Jacques  de 

MoLAi,  Grand  Master. 

Prefatory  Note.  —  It  has  seemed  best,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  unavoidable  repetitions,  to 
give  by  iiseif  and  without  interruption  the  story  of  the  Templars'  last  days  and  the  record  of 
Jacques  dc  Molai's  martyrdom.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  latest  researches 
of  the  Lite  distinguished  ecclcsi.istical  historian.  Dr.  Ignatius  von  Dollinger,  were  devoted  to 
clearing  the  Templars  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  their  lives  and  practices. 

The  accession  of  Clement  V.  to  the  Papal  chair  was  the  result  of  a  bargain 
and  a  sale.  It  was  not  only  the  headship  of  the  Church  that  was  thus  traded 
off  to  one  unworthy  of  any  si)iritual  preferment  whatsoever,  but  there  was 
included  in  this  shameless  trafficking  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  the  fate  of  the 
Templars,  whose  possessions  had  aroused  the  greed  of  Philip  the  Fair.  In 
securing  the  Popedom  for  Bertrand  de  Cioth,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  after  a 
prolonged  and  stormy  session  of  the  Conclave  of  Cardinals  at  P^rouse,  the 
King  demanded  in  return  the  Pope's  promise  to  accede  to  six  requests. 
"  The  sixth,  which  is  important  and  secret,  I  keep  for  the  present  to  myself," 
said  the  King  to  his  creature,  Clement  V.  *'  It  shall  be  made  known  to  you," 
continued  the  crafty  monarch,  "  in  due  time  and  place."  It  is  the  conviction 
of  all  students  of  the  history  of  this  period  that  the  secret  demand,  withheld 
for  a  time,  but  afterward  communicated  to  the  Pope,  was  the  overthrow  and 
abolition  of  the  Order  of  the  Kni«^'hts  Templars. 

Well  knew  the  wily  and  unscrupulous  Clement  how  to  persecute  and  destroy 
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those  whom  he  chose  to  regard  as  foes.  The  pitiless  King  suffered  neither 
innocence  nor  excellence  to  stand  between  him  and  the  vengeance  he  was 
puqiosing  to  wreak.  There  H'as  no  pretence  that  he  had  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  He  had  from  time  to  time  courted 
the  favor  of  its  members ;  he  had  borrowed  from  their  treasures ;  he  had  e\'en 
applied  to  be  affiliated  with  their  organization.  During  an  outbreak  of  the 
|K>pubce  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1306,  occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  a  new  and 
e!»i>ecially  distasteful  tax,  the  King  had  sought  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  palace 
of  the  Templars,  where  the  chapters-general  were  held,  and  where  the  treasures 
of  the  ( )rder  were  kept.  It  is  asserted  that  the  monarch's  avaricious  thirst 
for  gold  was  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  his  protectors'  wealth,  and  that  the 
purpose  of  their  overthrow  was  strengthened  then  and  there. 

In  the  year  1305  the  King  and  Pope  simultaneously  summoned  from  the 
Isle  of  Cyprus  to  France  the  Orand  Master  of  the  Templars,  Jacques  de  Molai. 
For  lwi(  e  seven  years  had  I)e  Molai  held  the  Cirand  Mastership  of  the  Order. 
\\\  birth  a  Burgundian  of  noble  family,  though  ix>or,  De  Molai  had  enteral 
the  Order  in  extreme  youth,  and  had  won  his  spurs  and  gained  his  pre- 
eminence among  his  brethren  and  companions  by  the  display  of  distinguished 
bravery  in  contests  with  the  Infidels  in  the  Fast. 

'Ilie  sinister  designs  of  King  and  Po[>e  were  at  first  studiously  concealed  ; 
Philip,  with  characteristic  hypocrisy,  professed  that  he  desired  the  Cirand 
Master's  presence  at  Court  to  discuss  with  him  the  plans  of  a  new  crusade. 
He  asked  his  intended  victim  to  stand  as  godfather  to  one  of  his  children,  ami 
showe<l  him  marks  of  distinguished  favor.  On  the  12th  of  October  Jac(jues 
lie  Molai  had  l)een  a  pall- bearer  at  the  interment  of  the  King's  sister-in-law. 
On  the  following  day  he  was  arrested  by  the  monarch's  order,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Meanwhile  the  most  horrible  rei>orts  were  bruiteii  abroad  against  the 
Templars.  They  were  accused  by  |)opular  clamor,  incited  apparently  by 
emissaries  of  the  C^ourt,  of  deeds  impossible  even  to  mention.*  They  were 
charged  with  l)etraying  Christendom  for  the  advantage  of  the  Infidels,  of 
spitting  uj>on  the  Cross  at  their  initiation,  of  altaniloning  themselves  to  idol- 
atrous practices,  and  of  living  the  most  licentious  lives.  Philip  and  Clement 
had  just  met  at  Poitiers.  The  King  l)esought  the  Pontiff  to  authorize  an 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  accusations  now  raised  on  ever)*  side  against  the 
Templars' lives  and  practices.  In  connection  with  the  arrest  of  De  Molai, 
one  hundred  and  forty  of  his  brethren  were  committed  to  prison,  lliree- 
s«  ore  meuil)ers  of  the  Oriler  met  the  same  fate  at  Heaucaire.  Manv  others 
wfre  imprisoned  all  over  France.  Their  great  jwssessions  were  placetl  in 
the  Kmg's  keeping,  and  held  at  his  dis]>osal,  ostensibly  for  the  senicc  of 
Christians  in  the  Holv  I^md. 

<  >n  the  1 2th  of  .August,  in  the  year  130K,  Clement  V.  issued  a  Hull,  instituting 

*  ■■  I'nr  rhov  .im^n*.  unc  chose  d<^pIorahlc,  unc  chov:  l»«>rTil»Ir.  A  |irns«'r.  trrrihie  A  rntrn<lrr; 
chotc  cxi6cral>le  «lc  »c6lrrata&sr.  dctei^uble,  il'intamc."  —  Muhclot,  ///j/.'./r  ./<•  trjut^t.  III.  |v  134. 
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a  grand  Commission  of  inquiry,  charged  with  the  conduct  of  an  examination 
at  Paris,  of  the  charges  now  rife  against  the  Order.  Two  recreant  Knights 
Templars,  —  the  one  a  Gascon,  the  other  an  Italian,  —  already  in  prison 
for  their  misdeeds,  professed  their  readiness  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
Order,  and  to  attest  the  enormities  with  which  the  Templars  were  charged. 
The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Mayence,  Cologne,  and  Treves  were  named 
Commissioners  in  the  Papal  Bull,  and  the  Pope  announced  that  he  would 
deliver  his  judgment  respecting  the  accused  within  two  years,  at  a  general 
Council  to  be  held  at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny.  Twenty-six  princes  and  laic 
lords,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  Nevers, 
and  Auxerre,  and  the  Count  of  Talleyrand  de  P^rigord  offered  themselves  as 
the  accusers  of  the  Templars.  On  the  2  2d  of  November,  1309,  De  Molai 
was  called  before  the  Commissioners.  We  are  told  that,  at  the  first,  he  stoutly 
denied  the  charges  brought  against  the  Order.  Afterward,  it  is  said,  that  he 
became  confused  and  embarrassed.  He  pleaded,  we  are  assured,  that  he 
lacked  the  ability  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Order  at  such  odds, — 
with  the  Pope,  the  King,  the  nobles,  the  populace,  all  openly  arrayed  against 
him.  He  claimed  that  he  was  a  poor,  unlettered  knight,  wholly  unable  to 
cope  with  the  learning,  the  skill,  the  might  of  his  open  and  avowed  foes. 
It  appeared  later  that  his  acknowledged  ignorance  of  Latin  had  been  made  the 
occasion  of  a  wholesale  falsification  of  his  professions  of  innocence  and  his 
explanations  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  Tried,  tortured,  tormented, 
he  was,  in  his  helplessness  and  friendlessness,  the  sport  of  his  enemies. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  13 10,  five  hundred  and  forty-six  Knights  Templars, 
who  had  announced  their  readiness  and  desire  to  repel  the  charges  against 
their  Order,  api)eared  in  a  body  before  the  Commission.  They  were  called  upon 
to  choose  proctors  to  speak  in  their  behalf.  '*  We  ought  also  then,"  was  their 
reply,  **  to  have  been  tortured  by  proxy  only."  ^  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Commission  to  establish  the  innocence  of  the  accused.  The  prisoners  were 
treated  with  the  utmost  rigor.  Deprived  of  their  possessions,  they  were 
reduced  to  the  most  wretched  plight.  Fees  were  exacted  from  them  in  their 
absolute  penury  for  the  commonest  offices  ;  while  they  were  made  at  charges 
for  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  The  evident  object  of  their  persecutors  was  to 
break  their  resolution  and  spirit  by  constant  annoyance,  as  they  hesitated  not 
to  break  their  worn  and  enfeebled  bodies  upon  the  rack  of  torture. 

In  October,  13 10,  after  a  tedious  examination,  a  few  of  the  accused  were 
accjuitted  ;  others  were  subjected  to  special  penance,  while  more  than  fifty 
were  condemned  to  the  stake  as  heretics.  The  burning  of  these  victims  of 
the  monarch's  jealousy,  and  the  Pope's  willing  complicity  in  the  King's  mur- 
derous behests,  followed  close  on  their  conviction.  They  met  their  cruel  fate 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  their  condemnation,  in  a  field  close  to  the  Abbey 

J  (iinVot's  History  of  France.  Translated  by  Robert  Hlack.  I^irge  8vo.  I^ndon.  1872,  I. 
p.  (»5. 
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of  St.  Anthony,  in  Paris.  The  same  punishment  was  meted  out  to  a  number 
of  Templars  convicted  by  the  Council  at  Senlis  the  same  year.  "  They  con- 
fessed under  tortures,"  says  Bossuet,  "  but  they  denied  at  their  execution."  * 

Still  the  business  of  extermination  dragged  slowly  on.  The  decisions  of  the 
several  councils,  convened  to  consider  the  question  of  the  Templars'  innocence 
or  guilt,  were  by  no  means  uniform.  At  Ravenna,  on  the  17th  of  June,  13 10, 
the  Templars  were  pronounced  free  from  guilt.  The  same  decision  was 
reached  at  Mayence  the  ist  of  July.  Later,  on  the  21st  of  October,  the 
Bishops  convened  at  Salamanca  rendered  judgment  in  the  Templars'  favor.' 

A  similar  result  was  reached  in  .dragon.  There  was  a  prospect  of  a  reaction 
of  feeling  in  favor  of  the  |>ersecuted  and  despoiled  Order.  Europe  wearied 
at  the  conflicting  judgments  of  the  various  councils  of  inquiry,  and  all  men 
tired  of  the  sight  of  the  ignominious  execution  of  these  brave  defenders  of  the 
Cross.  Even  the  servile  Pope  appears  to  have  felt  some  compunction  at  this 
pitiless  persecution  of  men  —  half  priests,  half  soldiers  —  who  had  so  often 
and  so  valiantly  fought  against  the  common  foes  of  civilization  and  Christianity 
in  the  East 

But  Philip  the  Fair  attained  his  desire.  On  the  nth  of  June,  131 1,  the 
Commission  of  inquiry  closed  its  protracted  sittings.  The  report  of  its  pro- 
cedure, **  drawn  up  by  notaries  in  authentic  form  in  the  Treasury  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,"  was  forwarded  to  the  Poj)c.  It  was  not  to  be  shown  to  any 
one  without  special  order  from  his  Holiness ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  thus 
studiously  concealed  affords  reason  for  the  inference  that  the  torture-gained 
testimony  against  the  Templars  it  detailed,  failed,  even  in  the  minds  of  those 
interested  in  its  acceptance,  of  establishing  the  guilt  of  the  Order. 

The  Council-general,  announced  by  the  Pope  in  1308  as  to  be  convened  to 
decide  definitely  upon  this  cause  celrbrey  was  opened  at  Vicnne  in  October 
of  the  year  131 1.  More  than  three  hundred  Bishops  assembled  in  response 
to  the  Papal  summons.  Nine  Templars  presented  themselves  for  the  defence  of 
the  Order.  They  professed  to  represent  a  large  body  of  their  brethren  gath- 
ered in  the  \'icinity  of  Lyons,  who  awaited  the  decision  of  the  Council.  The 
Pope,  perfidious  to  the  last,  caused  the  arrest  of  these  brave  representatives 
of  the  Order.  It  was  CNndent,  however,  that  the  temper  of  the  Council  was 
adverse  to  the  schemes  of  Pope  and  King.  Clement  therefore  postponed  the 
final  decision  of  the  Council,  and  on  the  22d  of  March,  131 2,  in  a  secret  consis- 
tory made  up  of  the  most  docile,  or  rather  servile,  of  the  Bishops,  and  a  few 
Cardinals,  creatures  of  the  Pontiff,  pronounced  solely  on  his  own  pontifical 
authority  the  condemnation  and  abolition  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  This 
sentence,  or  rather  mandate,  was  proclaimed  officially  on  the  3d  of  .April,  13 12, 

1  Quoted  by  Guixot  in  hi«  History  of  France,  I.  p.  606. 

*  "  Lrs  pr^Uts  d'lt^lie.  moms  un  seul ;  ceux  d'I:lspagne.  ceux  d'Allemagne  et  de  Danemarck; 
ceu«  d  Anglrtcrre,  d'Ecos.se  et  d'lrlandt*;  Ics  l-'nan^ais  m^nie  sujets  de  Philippe  (sauf  Irs 
ar<.heir*<jue  de  Reims;  de  Sens  et  de  Rourn),  d^lar^rent  qu'ils  ne  r>ou%Mient  condamncr  sans 
rni'-ndre.*"  —  Hntt>»rg  dt  Frumcj,  p^r  },  Michclct.     8vo.     Pari*.  iSOX.     ill.  p.  167. 
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in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  the  Council.     No  protest  was  raised  from 
the  cowed  and  subservient  prelates. 

The  Grand  Master,  Jacques  de  Molai,  in  rigorous  confinement  at  Gisors, 
survived  the  downfall  of  the  Order  of  which  he  was  the  head.  The  Pope  had 
reserved  for  himself  the  task  of  trying  him,  evidently  with  the  purpose  of 
blackening  the  reputation  of  the  Order  by  the  pretended  admissions  and  con- 
fessions of  its  chief  official.  Disappointed  or  disgusted  with  his  lack  of  success, 
Clement  committed  the  further  examination  of  De  Molai  and  the  three  surviv- 
ing grand  dignitaries  of  the  Templars  —  Gui,  Commander  of  Normandy,  son 
of  the  Count  of  Auvergne,  the  Commander  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  Visitor  of 
France — to  the  ecclesiastical  Commissioners  at  Paris,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Albano,  assisted  by  two  other  Cardinal-legates.  Brought 
before  the  Commissioners,  there  was  read  over  to  these  unhappy  survivors  of 
their  noble  Order  the  record  of  the  confessions  they  had  made  but  lately  when 
under  torture.  It  was  on  the  nth  of  March,  in  the  year  1314.  The  scene 
was  the  court  in  front  of  the  grand  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  Ere  the 
predetermined  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment  could  be  pronounced  by 
Albano,  Jacques  de  Molai  and  the  Commander  of  Normandy  broke  in  upon 
the  Cardinal's  address  by  indignant  protestations  of  innocence.^  The  charges 
contained  in  the  accusation  were  vehemently  repelled.  It  appeared  that 
advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  ignorance  of  the  accused  of  the  Latin  tongae 
to  falsify  the  ^^ proces-verbaux,^''  This  document,  they  asserted,  did  not  cor- 
rectly represent  the  statements  that  had  been  wrung  from  them  in  the  agonies 
of  the  torture  chamber.  Proudly  did  these  two  noble  men  defy  the  wrath  of 
their  persecutors.  The  knowledge  of  the  wiles  of  his  foes  restored  to  the 
enfeebled  and  emaciated  De  Molai  all  his  early  courage.  The  agony  of  the 
rack  alone  had  made  him  speak  ill  of  his  brethren.  Stoutly  he  now  main- 
tained that 

"  Of  his  grand  Order  naught  he  wist, 
'Gainst  honor  and  the  laws  of  Christ." 

The  astonished  and  embarrassed  judges  remanded  the  two  recalcitrant 
Templars  to  the  care  of  the  Provost  of  Paris,  and  adjourned  their  further  hear- 
ing till  the  following  day.  But  the  King  was  not  so  easily  balked  in  his 
purpose  of  vengeance.  Without  consulting  the  ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
Philip  the  Fair  at  once  adjudged  Jacques  de  Molai  and  the  Commander  of 
Normandy  relapsed  heretics,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  burned  at  the 
stake  ere  the  close  of  day.  At  the  hour  of  vespers,  in  the  Ile-de-la-Cit^, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Place  Dauphine,  in  Paris,  this  brutal  mandate  was 
executed.  It  was  indeed  an  assassination.'  Godfrey  of  Paris,  a  rhyming 
chronicler  of  the  time,  thus  describes  the  final  scene  of  the  tragedy.     "The 

1  We  have  chiefly  followed  in  this  part  of  our  narrative  the  full  account  found  in  the  Histoire 
des  Fran9aise,  par  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de  Sismondi.     Paris,  1826.     8vo.    Vol.  IX. 

2  "  Cette  execution,  &  I'insu  des  juges.  fut  6vidcment  un  assassinat."  —  Histoire  dt  Ftamcs^  par 
|.  Michelct.    8vo.     Paris,  186 1.     II.  p.  167. 
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Grand  Master,  seeing  the  fire  prepared,  stripped  himself  briskly ;  —  I  tell  just 
as  I  saw; — he  bared  himself  to  his  shirt,  light-heartedly  and  with  a  good 
grace,  without  a  whit  of  trembling,  though  he  was  dragged  and  shaken 
mightily.  They  took  hold  of  him  to  tie  him  to  the  stake,  and  they  were  bind- 
ing his  hands  with  a  cord,  but  he  said  to  them,  '  Sirs,  suffer  me  to  fold  my 
hands  awhile  and  make  my  prayer  to  God,  for  verily  it  is  time.  I  am  pres- 
ently to  die ;  but  wrongfully,  God  wot.  Wherefore  woe  will  come,  ere  long, 
to  those  who  condemn  us  without  a  cause.     God  will  avenge  our  death.'  "' 

It  was  doubtless  in  consequence  of  these  last  words,  uttered  in  the  face 
of  an  agonizing  death,  that  there  arose  the  popular  impression  that  Jacques 
de  Molai,  from  amidst  the  flames,  cited  Pope  and  King  to  appear  with  him 
before  the  bar  of  God,  the  Pope  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  the  King  within  a 
year.  Clement  V.  died  on  the  20th  of  April,  1314  ;  the  King  on  the  29th  of 
November  of  the  same  year.  Philip  on  his  death-bed  acknowledged  his 
consciousness  of  the  hurt  he  suffered  from  the  curses  which  followed  him. 
"  There  will  be  no  fine  tales  to  be  told  of  me,"  were  among  his  last  words. 

Years  have  passed.  Both  King  and  Pope  are  now  regarded  as  infamous. 
The  martyred  De  Molai  is  held  in  honored  remembrance.  The  latest  inves- 
tigations of  historical  students  confirm  our  belief  in  the  Grand  Master's 
innocence  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him,  and  free  the  Order  from  the 
slanders  concocted  to  bring  about  its  downfall.  Verily,  "  Truth  is  mighty  and 
shall  prevaiL" 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AND   HISTORIC   NOTES, 

Tbm  TtmpUr  Oryaaliatiflii  into  Banki,  tie.  —  The  Order  of  the  Knighu  Templars  con- 
ftisted  of  three  ranks,  or  classes,  the  knights,  the  clergy,  and  the  serving  brethren. 

The  Knights  were  required  to  be  men  of  gentle  or  noble  birth,  no  person  of  low  degree  being 
admissible.  The  priests  were  the  chaplains  of  the  Order,  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct  the 
•errices  in  the  churches  belonging  to  its  convents,  and  to  follow  the  camp  and  minister  to  the 
members  when  they  were  in  the  field.  The  serving  brethren  acted  as  esquires  to  the  Knights,  both 
in  tbe  field  and  at  bon»e.  The  Grand  Master  ranked  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  had  precedence 
of  all  ambassadors  and  peers  in  the  councils  of  the  Church.  Each  country  had  its  Grand  Prior, 
aad  these  together  formed  a  chapter  whom  the  Master  called  together,  generally  in  Paris,  when 
aay  great  bosioess  required  deliberation  and  counsel,  and  local  chapters  were  held  m  different 
dbliicta  onder  tbe  care  of  its  Preceptor.  Besides  these  serving  brethren,  the  Knights  had  in  their 
pay,  and  tmder  tbdr  command,  a  large  number  of  troops,  both  cavalry  and  industry.  The  govern^ 
meat  of  the  Order  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Master,  who  resided  at  the  Mother- 
bouse  in  Jerusalem.  The  next  in  rank  to  him  was  the  Marshal,  who  was  the  Master's  lieutenant, 
the  acting  general  in  the  field,  and  the  Commander  of  the  Order,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Grand  Master.  The  Prior  or  Preceptor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  the  Grand  Treas- 
orrr  of  the  Order,  and  tbe  guardian  of  the  chief  house  in  Jerusalem.  The  Draper  had  charge 
of  the  clothing  of  all  the  brethren.  The  Standard-Bearer  carried  the  banner.  Btauuamt,  to  the 
field  of  battte.  Tbe  Turooptler  was  the  commander  of  a  body  of  light  horse,  called  Turcopilers, 
mostly  native  Chriitiaas  ol  Syria,  or  half-castes,  who  were  clothed  and  armed  in  Asiatic  style. 

A  Guixot    Black's  Translation.     I.  p.  607. 
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and  were  enrolled,  drilled,  and  officered  by  the  Templars,  and  beiiig  accustomed  to  dte 
climate,  and  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  Eastern  method  of  warfare,  were  valuable  as  lf|^ 
cavalry. 

The  Guardian  of  the  chapel  had  the  charge  of  the  portable  chapel,  which  the  Templan  ahra^ 
carried  with  them  in  their  campaigns.    It  was  a  round  tent,  which  was  pitched  always  in  the 
of  the  camp,  the  quarters  of  the  brethren  being  disposed  around  it. 

There  were  also  Grand  Preceptors  of  Antioch  and  Tripoli,  and  Preceptors  of  the 
in  Syria  and  elsewhere,  all  of  whom  commanded  in  the  field. 

William  of  Tyre  says  of  the  Order  in  his  day,  when  in  the  zenith  of  its  pioapeiUy :  "Tbe^r 
have  in  their  convent  at  Jerusalem  more  than  three  himdred  Knights,  besides  servin|r  brathmi 
innumerable.  Their  possessions  are  so  vast  that  there  cannot  now  be  a  province  in  ChriMoH 
dom  which  does  not  contribute  to  their  support,  and  their  wealth  is  said  to  equal  that  of  Botcitjfn 
princes." 

In  Palestine,  besides  their  great  house  at  Jerusalem,  they  had  many  strongholds  in  diflemt 
parts  of  the  country.  Gaza,  the  southern  frontier  town ;  Saphet  on  the  north ;  the  castie  of  die 
Pilgrims  near  Mount  Carmel ;  the  fortress  of  Jaffa,  and  that  of  Nere.  Indeed,  the  graater  part 
of  the  Holy  Land  was  in  their  hands,  or  in  those  of  the  Hospitallers.  They  had  bouses  at 
Aleppo,  Laodicca,  Beyrout,  and  many  other  places.  In  Apulia  and  Sicily  they  held  estates,  castkih 
and  other  property.  They  had  establishments  in  Lucca,  Milan,  Perugia,  Plaoentia,  BolofnSt 
and  in  other  cities  of  Italy.  In  Portugal  they  had  estates  and  castles,  and  were  constantly  io 
conflict  with  the  Moors.  In  Spain  they  had  large  possessions,  and  in  the  Balearic  Islands.  la 
Germany  they  were  settled  at  Mayence,  and  other  cities  on  the  Rhine.  They  had  a  footing  ia 
Bavaria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  They  had  a  house  at  Constantinople,  and  then  in 
Greece.  In  France  their  possessions  were  so  large,  and  their  establishments  so  numerous,  that  it 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate  them.  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  also  had  coa- 
vcnts  of  the  Order.  In  England  there  were  a  great  many  Templar  houses,  some  of  which  are 
still  traceable  by  the  names  of  the  villages ;  e,g.^  Temple-combe,  Temple  Rothley,  Temple  New- 
som,  etc.  In  almost  evcr>'  country  they  had  either  Preceptorics  or  estates,  and  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  also  they  had  both. 

besides  actual  proi>crty  and  convents,  they  received  from  kings  and  princes  many  privi- 
leges, immunities  from  taxation,  tithes,  etc.  The  right  of  sanctuary  was  granted  to  their 
establishments. 

The  M.;strr  of  tlie  Temple  in  Knjjland  had  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  a  baron. 

The  first  Mngl;sh  convent  cjf  the  Orilcr  was  near  Southampton  Buildings,  in  Chancery  Lane, 
where  some  remains  of  ihe  ruins  of  the  chajjel  were  found  some  years  ago.  When  the  Order 
increased,  tln'v  purchased  an  estate  just  outside  the  city  gate,  and  adjacent  to  the  Thames,  where 
a  magnificent  convent  was  Imiit;  of  this  notiiini;  remains  but  the  circular  part  of  the  church, 
which  was  consecrated  by  Heiachus,  Tairiarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  A.D.  1184,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  II.,  shortly  aft«T  the  murder  of  Tin^nias  A  ii<*cket,  at  Canterbury. ^ 

The  King  often  held  his  court  at  the  T«niplc,  and  it  was  sometimes  used  as  a  depository  of  treas- 
ure. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Teinpie  in  Paris,  which  was  alio  a  very  extensive  and 
magnificent  l»ui'.dirig.  ail  trace  (^f  wlii^li,  liuwevi-r,  is  gone,  except  in  the  names  of  the  streets  which 
occupy  its  site.  iJefon-  its  destru'  lion  it  was  used  as  a  prison,  and  there  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  .Antijinette  were  confined  till  released  by  death,  and  here  the  still  more  miserahle 
Dauphin,  their  son,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Fr.ince,  endured  the  cruelties  of  the  inhnmiB 
cobbler,  Simon,  to  break  hib  spirit  and  wear  out  hi^  young  life  by  a  system  of  revolting  and 
degrading  barbarities  which  sltjwly  tortured  him  to  death. —  \Vi)Oi:)lioi:SE'S  Afilitary  Rei^gum 
Orders,  pp.  217-221. 


The  Suppression  of  the  Order  in  England.—  It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  long 

wearisome  questioninj;s,  and  to  lecord  the  replies  given  by  the  several  brethren  of  the  Temple 
during  their  trial  in  London.  One  and  all  agreetl  in  (h'nyinj;  the  existence  of  the  horrible  and 
ridiculous  rites  which  were  s.iid  to  be  used  at  tiiC  reception  of  new  ujombeis;  and  whether  they 
had  beeti  received  in  Knj^'Iand  or  abroad,  detailed  the  ceremonies  that  were  used,  and  showed 

1  The  lH)dv  of  thf  Chun  li.  as  it  now  stands,  was  not  consecrated  till  A.D.  1240,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  who  wai»  i)resent  at  the  ceremony. 
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that  they  were  substantially  the  same  everywhere.  The  candidate  was  asked  what  he  desired,  and 
on  replying  that  he  desired  admission  to  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  he  was  warned 
of  the  strict  and  severe  life  that  was  demanded  of  members  of  the  Order ;  of  the  three  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience;  and,  moreover,  that  he  must  be  ready  to  go  and  ^ht  the 
enemies  of  Christ  even  to  the  death. 

Others  related  details  of  the  interior  discipline  and  regulations  of  the  Order,  which  were  stem 
and  ngorous,  as  became  a  body  that  added  to  the  strictness  of  the  convent,  the  order  and  system 
of  a  nuiitary  organization.  Many  of  the  brethren  had  been  nearly  all  their  lives  in  the  Order; 
v>me  more  than  forty  years,  a  great  part  of  which  had  been  spent  in  active  service  in  the  Fait. 
The  witnesses  who  were  summoned  were  not  meml>crs  of  the  Order,  and  had  only  hearsay 
evidence  to  give.  They  had  ktard  this  and  that  report ;  they  susp^cttd  something  else ;  they  had 
been  ti^ld  that  certain  things  had  been  said  or  done.  Nothing  definite  could  be  obtained,  and 
there  wod  no  proof  whatever  of  any  of  the  extravagant  and  incredible  charges. 

Similar  proceedings  took  place  in  Lincoln,  and  York,  and  also  in  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and 
In  all  places  the  results  were  the  same.    And  the  matter  dragged  on  till  October,  A.D.  13x1. 

Hitherto  torture  had  not  been  resorted  to;  but  now.  in  accordance  with  the  repeated  solicita- 
tions of  the  Poj)e,  King  Edward  gave  orders  that  the  imprisoned  Templars  should  be  subjected 
t.»  \\iC  rack,  in  order  that  they  might  be  forced  to  give  evidence  of  their  guilt.  .  .  . 

The  Templars  having  been  now  three  years  in  prison,  chained,  half-starved,  threatened  with 
grca.frr  misrrics  here,  and  with  eternal  damnation  hereafter,  se{>aratcd  from  one  another,  without 
friend.  advis<rr,  or  legal  defence,  were  now  removed  to  the  various  gaols  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
and  submitted  to  torture.  We  have  no  particular  record  of  the  horrible  details;  but  some 
rvtdenc*«  was  afterMaids  adduced,  which  was  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  unhappy 
victims  during  their  agony.  .  .  . 

In  .Vpnl,  A.I).  1311,  these  depositions  were  read  in  the  court,  in  the  presence  of  the  Templars, 
^ho  \%rre  required  to  s;»y  what  they  could  allege  in  their  defence.  They  replied  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  processes  of  law,  and  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  have  the  aid  of  those  whom 
th  'v  trusted  and  who  could  advise  them,  but  that  they  would  gladly  make  a  statement  of  their 
filth  and  of  the  principles  of  the  Order, 

'Pus  they  were  permitted  to  do,  and  a  very  simple  and  touching  paper  was  produced  and 
sijcri''  1  by  all  the  brethren.  They  declared  themselves,  one  and  ail,  good  Christians  and  faithful 
m  rnf>rrs  of  the  Church,  and  they  claimed  to  be  treated  as  such,  and  openly  and  fairly  tried,  if 
thrrc  were  any  just  cause  of  complaint  against  them. 

Bat  their  piersecutors  were  by  no  means  satisfied.  Fresh  tortures  and  cruelties  were  resorted 
to  to  force  confessions  of  guilt  from  these  worn-out  and  dying  men.  A  few  gave  way,  and  said 
what  they  were  told  to  say ;  and  these  unhappy  men  were  produced  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  shortly 
afterward,  and  made  to  recant  their  errors,  and  were  then  reconciled  to  the  Church.  A  similar 
scene  was  enacted  at  York. 

The  property  of  the  Templars  in  England  >%-a5  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  Commission  at 
th**  time  that  proceedings  were  commenced  against  them,  and  the  King  very  soon  treatird  it  as  if 
It  were  his  own,  giving  away  manors  and  convents  at  his  pleasure.  A  great  jkirt  of  the  posses- 
sion>  of  the  Order  was  subsequently  made  over  to  the  Hospitallers.  Tlie  convent  and  church  of 
the  Temple  in  London  were  granted,  in  A.D.  1313.  to  .Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose 
monument  is  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Other  propierty  was  pawned  by  the  King  to  his  creditors  as 
security  for  payment  of  his  debts ;  but  constant  litigation  and  disputes  seem  to  have  pursued  the 
hoaicrs  of  the  lU-gotten  goods.  Some  of  the  surviving  Templars  retired  to  monasteries,  others 
rrt'jrned  to  the  w.irld  and  assumed  secular  habits,  for  which  thev  incurred  the  censure  of  the 
p.jpe.  —  W<)«>I>IC<H'siKS  Mthtarj  Reltgioiu  Ordtn,  pp.  252-255. 

In  view  of  the  "  pilgrimages"  now  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  Templar  localities  in  the 
Mother-Land,  we  give  the  following  list  of  the  Preceptories  in  ElngUnd  :  — 

Cambridgeshire  :  Wilbraham. 

Essex :   Temple  Crossing, 

Hampshire :   South  Badesley. 

Hertiordshire :  Temple  Dynnesly, 

Kent :  Swtngfield. 

Iwricestershire :  Temple  Rothlev. 

Ltncolnshire :  Aslackby,  Temple  Brewer,  Eagle.  Maltby,  Mere  Wilketon.  Witham. 
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Norfolk:  Haddiscoe. 

Shropshire:  Halston. 

SufToIk :  Gislingharo,  Dunwich. 

Sussex:  Saddlescombe. 

Warwickshire :  Balsall,  Warwick. 

Yorkshire :  North  Ferriby,  Temple  Hurst,  Temple  Newsome,  Pafflete,  Flaxflete,  Rlbston. 

The  Order  also  possessed  many  manors  and  estates  where  they  had  no  Preceptories. 

An  eye-witness  of  the  exploits  of  the  Templars,  Cardinal  de  Vitry,  Bishop  of  Acre,  gires  the 
following  description  of  the  courage  and  heroism  of  the  Order :  — 

"  When  summoned  to  arms,  they  never  demand  the  number  of  the  enemy,  but  only  where 
they  are ;  fierce  soldiers  they  are  in  war,  monks  in  religion ;  to  the  enemies  of  Christ  inexorable, 
to  Christians  kind  and  gracious.  They  carry  before  them  to  battle  a  banner  half  black  and  haU 
white,  which  they  call  Beaustant,  because  they  are  fair  and  £avorabIe  to  the  friends  of  Christ,  bat 
black  and  terrible  to  his  enemies."  —  The  Military  Religious  Orders  of  thi  Middle  A^es,  by 
F.  C.  WOODHOUSE,  MA.    London,  1879.    pp.  215,  ai6. 

The  usual  mediaeval  expedient  was  resorted  to,  and  torture  was  used  to  extort  acknowledg- 
ments of  guilt.  The  unhappy  Templars  in  Paris  were  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
tormentors  with  the  usual  results.    One  hundred  and  forty  were  subjected  to  trial  by  fire. 

The  details  preserved  are  almost  too  horrible  to  be  related.  The  feet  of  some  were  fi?tstrw^ 
close  to  a  hot  fire  till  the  very  flesh  and  even  the  bones  were  consumed.  Others  were  suspended 
by  their  limbs,  and  heavy  weights  were  attached  to  them  to  make  the  agony  more  intense.  Otbeis 
were  deprived  of  their  teeth ;  and  every  cruelty  that  a  horrible  ingenuity  could  invent  was  used. 

While  this  was  going  on  questions  were  asked,  and  offers  of  pardon  were  made,  if  they  wookl 
acknowledge  themselves  or  others  guilty  of  the  monstrous  wickednesses  which  were  detailed  to 
them.  At  the  same  time  forged  letters  were  read,  purporting  to  come  from  the  Grand  Master 
himself,  exhorting  them  to  make  a  rail  confession,  and  declarations  were  made  of  the  confessions 
which  were  said  to  have  been  already  freely  given  by  other  members  of  the  Order.  —  WOOD- 
HOUSE'S  Military  Religious  Orders,  pp.  240,  241. 

The  Knights  of  the  Temple  ever  maintained  their  fearless  and  fanatic  character;  if  they 
neglected  to  live,  they  were  prepared  to  die,  in  the  service  of  Christ.  —  GIBBON. 

A  carefully  dra^^•n  and  accurately  colored  print  of  a  "  Templier,  en  habit  de  Guerre**  is  prefixed 
to  the  rare  and  valuable  "  Histoirc  Critique  et  Apolog^tiquc  de  TOrdrc  des  Chevaliers  du  Temple 
de  Jdrusalem,  dits  Templicrs,  Par  feu  le  R.  P.  M.  J.  Chanoine,  R^gulier  de  I'Ordre  de  Pr6montrfe, 
Docteur  en  Th6ologie,  Pricur  de  I'Abbaye  d'  Etival.  A  Paris,  MDCCLXXXIX.  Avec  Approhatiom 
et  Privilege  du  Roi."  This  work  is  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  pp.  xx.  390,  xv.  354,  and  is  in  the 
library  of  the  writer. 

"  A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world, 
I  make  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine,  and  swear 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  abroad,  redressing  human  wrongs, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity."  —  TENNYSON. 


DIVISION    III. 


THE  DOCUMENTARY  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE 

FRATERNITY. 


Compiled  by  the  Edftor-in-Chief. 


CHAPTER  I. 
The  ANOEirr  British  MSS.  on  Freemasonry. 
Introductory.  —  A  late  historian  has  well  said :  — 

"  History  must  depend  for  credence  on  creditable  evidence.  In  order  to  jostiiy  belief  one 
most  either  himself  have  seen  or  heard  the  fiscts  related,  or  have  the  testimony,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  witnesses  or  well  informed  contemporaries.  The  original  sources  of  historic  knowledge  are 
mainly  comprised  in  oral  trmiitions^  or  in  some  form  of  well-written  records.** 

Applied  to  Freemasonry,  these  remarks  meet  at  the  outset  with  various 
difficulties.  The  antiquity  of  the  society  forbids  the  test  of  personal  witness 
to  the  facts  attested,  and  the  written  traditions,  as  they  come  down,  partake  so 
much  of  the  legendary  dement  that  their  evidential  value  is  greatly  impaired, 
if  not  wholly  discredited  by  scholars  outside  the  pale  of  the  Order. 

The  Barly  HistorUni.  —  In  the  search  after  oral  traditions  to  establish  a 
history  of  Freemasonry  prior  to  a.d.  171 7,  one  is  at  once  met  by  the  fact  that 
the  early  Craftsmen  did  not,  usually,  place  on  papier  the  customs  and  usages 
pertaining  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  guild,  and  if,  in  some  cases,  they  did  do 
io,  all  those  papers  of  evidential  value  have  long  since  been  destroyed. 
Absolutely  nothing  remains  but  the  writings  of  the  early  historians  of  Spec- 
ulative Masonry,  among  whom,  as  the  firsts  we  place  the  Rev.  James 
Anderson,  D.D.,  and  the  "  Old  Charges  "  of  British  Freemasons,  together  with 
those  of  the  Stone-masons  of  Germany. 

Tha  Kythical  Assembly  AJ>.  926.  —  In  one  of  the  apocr>-phal  treatises 
of  the  Fraternity,  we  read  that  Prince  Edwin  of  England  called  a  congregation 
at  York,  in  June  a.d.  936, 

**  And  composed  a  general  or  grand  Lodge  of  which  he  was  Grand  Master.  And  haring 
brought  with  them  all  the  old  writings,  and  records  of  the  craft  exunt,  some  in  Greek,  some  in 
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Latin,  some  in  French  and  other  languages,  from  the  contents  thereof,  that  Assembly  framed  the 
constitutions  and  charges  of  an  English  Lodge,  made  a  law  to  preserve  and  obsenre  the  same  in 
all  time  coming,  and  ordained  good  pay  for  working  Masons." 

These  "Constitutions"  of  a.d.  926  are  said  by  the  same  authority  to  have 
been  revised  at  two  subsequent  periods,  the  last  one  of  which  is  of  a  date  late 
enough  to  possess  authenticity  had  such  an  assembly  actually  been  held.  We 
refer  to  it  in  this  connection  as  contributory  to  the  traditions  which  lurk  about 
the  "  Old  Charges."  Several  of  these  bear  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
copied  from  documents  of  a  much  earlier  time  —  from  originals  now  wholly 
lost. 

Acknowledgment.  —  In  compiling  the  documents  and  historic  data  following,  the  author 
has  had  the  assistance  of  Brother  Wm.  lames  Hughan,  European  Editor,  and  access  to  the 
publications  and  "  Masonic  Reprints,"  of  the  Lodge  Quatuor  Coronati,  No.  9076.  London.  He 
has,  also,  freely  availed  himself  of  material  from  the  "  History  of  Freemasonry,"  by  Brother  Gould, 
the  Masonic  Publications  of  Brother  Hughan,  the  treatises  on  this  subject  by  Brother  G.  W.Speth, 
secretary  of  the  lodge  above  mentioned,  and  others. 

The  First  Book  of  Constitutions.  —  The  first  "Book  of  Constitutions" 
was  published  in  1723,  and  the  author  of  it  was  the  Rev.  James  Anderson^ 
D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church.  The  title-page  read 
as  follows  :  "  The  Constitutions  of  the  Free-Masons.  Containing  the  History, 
Charges,  Regulations,  &c.,  of  that  Most  Ancient  and  Right  Worshipful  Fra- 
ternity.    For  the  use  of  Lodges.  '*     The  sub-title  was  in  these  words :  — 

"The  Constitution,  History,  Laws,  Charges,  Orders,  Regulations,  and  usages,  of  Accepted 
Free  Masons ;  Collected  from  their  General  Records,  and  their  Faithful  Traditions  of  Many  Ages. 
To  be  read  at  the  Admission  of  a  New  Brother,  when  the  Master  or  Warden  shall  begin,  or  order 
some  other  Brotlier  to  read  as  follows : " 

Then  follows  the  first  version  of  the  "  Charges,"  which  is  familiar  to  all 
Craftsmen. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Dr.  Anderson  gives  the  society  the  name  of  "  Right 
Worshipful  Fraternity  of  Accepted  Free  Masons,"  but  later  on,  in  the  same 
edition,  the  more  lengthy  and  appropriate  title  of  "  The  Right  Worshipful  and 
most  ancient  Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,"  the  name  by  which  it 
is  frequently  called  to-day. 

The  Second  Book.  —  In  the  edition  of  1738  Dr.  Anderson  had  added  the 
words  :  "  /\ntient  and  Honourable."  This  edition,  called  the  **  New  Book  of 
Constitutions,"  was  approved  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  January  25,  1738.  In  the 
work,  the  author  is  supposed  to  have  reprinted  the  "  Old  Regulations,"  these 
being  "The  Charges  of  a  Free  Mason,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Rook  of  Constitutions  on  25th  March,  1722,"  and  added  thereto 
the  "  New  Regulations  "  in  parallel  columns.  "  But  again  the  insatiable  desire 
of  Anderson,"  says  Brother  Hughan,  "  to  modernize  and  alter  is  conspicuous." 
Other  criticisms  have  been  freely  made,  but  we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  our 
Kuropean  Editor  that 

"  Whatever  may  be  its  merits  or  demerits,  according  as  we  look  at  the  volume  leniently  or 
critically,  the  fact  remains  that  to  it,  and  to  it  alone,  arc  we  indebted  for  a  history  of  the  Grand 
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Lodge  of  England  from  its  inauguration  in  A.D.  1717  to  1733,  when  the  official  Records  begin, 
and  from  that  period  for  an  able  extract  of  the  Proceedings ;  hence  the  work  has  been  described 
as  the  *  basis  of  Masonic  History.'  by  Prof.  Robinson,  and  its  author  is  termed  by  the  Rev.  A. 
F.  A.  Woodford  '  the  Father  of  Fjiglish  Masonic  History,'  both  titles  being  fiairly  earned  in  respect 
to  the  sketch  of  the  premier  Grand  Lodge." 

What  were  the  "  General  Records  "  and  "  Faithful  Traditions,"  examined 
by  Dr.  Anderson,  upon  which  he  based  the  "  Constitutions  "  of  the  Craft? 
What  became  of  them?  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Masonic  Reprints,*' 
before  noted,  for  reply.  Dr.  Anderson,  no  doubt,  had  in  his  possession  several 
copies  of  the  "  Old  Charges,"  while  preparing  the  first  and  second  editions 
of  his  celebrated  "  Book  of  Constitutions  "  ;  the  remainder  of  our  opinion  is 
largely  that  of  speculation.  Experts  say  that  one  of  these  must  have  been  the 
"  Matthew  Cooke  MS.,"  which  we  give  herein,  and  others,  the  titles  of  which 
are  not  essential  to  our  purpose.  The  "  Book  of  Constitutions  "  has  j)assed 
through  various  revisions,  since  its  author's  famous  revision  in  a.d.  i  735-38, 
the  twenty-two  editions  dating  as  follows  :  i.  1 723,  11.  1 738,  111.  1 756,  rv.  1 767, 
V.  17S4,  VI.  1 81 5,  VII.  1 81 9,  VIII.  1827,  IX.  1 84 1,  X.  1847,  XI.  1853,  XII.  1855, 
XIII.  1858,  xi\\  1861,  XV.  1863,  XVI.  1865,  XVII.  1866,  xvui.  1867,  XIX.  1871, 
XX.  1873,  XXI.  1884,  XXII.  1888.  Many  of  these  editions  are  extremely  rare,- 
and  the  last  two  are  entirely  new  works,  having  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
rearranged. 

The  Ahiman  Sexon.  —  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  Regulations 
published  by  the  "  Ancient  "  Grand  Lodge,  called  by  the  English  the  "  Atholl 
Masons,"  and  known  as  the  "  Ahiman  Rezon,"  were  eight  in  number,  viz. : 
I.  1756,  II.  1764,  III.  1778,  IV.  1787,  v.  1800,  VI.  1801,  VII.  1807,  VIII.  1813, 
the  last  two  having  "  Lists  of  Lodges."  Probably  one  of  the  most  complete 
collections  of  these  editions  of  the  "  Ahiman  Rezon,"  in  America,  is  in  the 
Masonic  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.\s  the  "  Book  of  Constitutions  "  became  the  model  or  standard  for  the 
government  of  Freemasonry  by  the  '*  Modems,"  so  the  "  Ahiman  Rezon  " 
was  the  law  of  the  "  Ancients."  The  history  of  these  rival  Grand  Lodges  and 
5ul>sec|ucnt  union  is  given  in  another  place  in  this  volume. 

Battnietion  of  the  Ancient  1188.  —  The  legendar)-  writings  called  apocr>'- 
phal,  as  well  as  those  more  authentic,  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  after 
they  were  collated  into  a  volume  variously  called  :  **  The  Masonic  Con- 
stitutions," "Constitutions,"  "Ilie  I>egend  of  the  Guild,"  the  "History  of 
Freemasonry,"  "  The  Constitutions  of  the  Craft,"  etc.,  etc. ;  all  of  which 
were  designated  by  Dr.  Anderson,  in  these  words :  — 

"The  Free-Masons  had  always  a  Ik>ok  in  Manuscript  called  the  Book  of  Constitutions  (of 
which  they  have  several  very  antient  Copies  remaining),  containing  not  only  their  Charges  and 
K''Cu  juions.  but  also  a  History  of  Architecture  from  the  Beginning  of  Time ;  in  order  to  show  the 
Anuquay  and  Excellency  of  the  Craft  or  Art.** 

These  writings  have,  by  Hughan's  suggestion,  been  called  the  "  Old 
Charges  of  British  Freemasons,"  of  which  an  increasing  number  are  still  in 
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existence,   and  an  exact  copy  of  every  known  version,   together  with  the 
references  which  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  writers  to  "  forms  " 
now  missing  are  to  be  given  to  the  world  by  the  Lodge  Quatuor  Coronatiy 
from  whose  publications  we  quote,  in  part,  what  follows  herewith. 
Brother  Gould  in  his  History,  Vol.  I.,  p.  56,  claims  that 

**  By  no  other  craft  in  Great  Britain  has  documentary  evidence  been  furnished  of  its  haTing 
inherited  at  any  time  a  legendary  and  traditional  history.  Oral  testimony  of  any  real  antiquity,  is 
also  wanting  when  it  is  sought  to  maintain  that  the  British  Freemasons  are  not  singular  in  the 
preservation  of  their  old  legends." 

That  there  is  something  not  written  in  history,  below  the  surface  of  all 
statements  made  as  to  the  "  Old  Charges,"  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
read  into  these  Manuscripts,  "  between  the  lines,"  so  to  speak.  With  one  or 
two  possible  exceptions,  the  MSS.  consulted  by  Dr.  Anderson  are  not  to  be 
found,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  documents  collected  and  said  to  have  figured 
at  the  mythical  convention  a.d.  926.  It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period  that  any  considerable  number  of  "  Old  Charges  "  were  known  to  be 
in  existence.  The  table  we  give,  and  which  constitutes  a  collection  revised 
by  our  European  Editor  down  to  date,  has  several  entries  not  included  in  a 
similar  Kalendar,  published  in  England  in  1 886.  It  follows,  therefore,  as 
Brother  Gould  says,  we  may  consistently  presume, 

"  Tlie  £ict  that  the  MS.  Constitutions  are  not  elsewhere  referred  to  in  any  literature  that  has 
come  down  to  us  of  the  XlVth  and  XVth  centuries,  than  in  the  Regius  and  Cooke  MSS.,  is  no 
proof  that  but  few  copies  were  in  existence  at  those  periods." 

Not  to  speak  of  the  natural  destruction  of  manuscripts  by  dampness  and 
other  auxiliaries,  through  which  MSS.  were  being  constantly  destroyed,  there 
was  an  immense  consumption  of  them  following  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing.  Vast  numbers  of  manuscript  volumes  and  rolls,  beautiful  and 
ancient  in  their  time,  were  ruthlessly  used  by  book-binders  for  backs  and 
bands,  and  even  for  fly-leaves.     Says  Maitland  in  "  The  Dark  Ages,"  p.  281  :  — 

'*  Whole  libraries  were  destroyed,  or  made  waste  paper  of,  or  consumed  for  the  vilest  uses. 
The  splendid  and  magnificent  Abbey  of  Malmsbury,  which  possessed  some  of  the  finest  manu- 
scripts in  the  Kingdom,  was  ransacked,  and  its  treasures  either  sold  or  burned  to  serve  the 
commonest  purposes  of  life.  An  antiquary  who  travelled  through  that  town,  many  years  after 
the  dissolution,  relates  that  he  saw  broken  windows  patched  up  with  remnants  of  the  most 
valuable  MSS.  on  vellum,  and  that  the  bakers  had  not  even  then  consumed  the  stores  they  had 
accumulated,  in  heating  the  ovens." 

Palgrave,  also,  in  his  "  History  of  Normandy  and  England,"  says  of  the 
destruction  of  MS.  libraries  in  France,  that  **  the  only  knowledge  we  possess 
concerning  this  spoliation  in  the  six  Episcopal  sees  of  Gascony,  arises  from  an 
incidental  allusion  in  a  charter."  In  the  light  of  these  revelations,  the  wonder 
is  not  so  much  that  we  have  few  Masonic  MSS.  remaining,  but  that  any 
escaped  the  printers,  book-binders,  and  bakers  of  the  first  century  of  printing  ! 

What  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  world  was  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
Alexandrian  Ubrary  !     May  not  the  same  be  equally  true,  of  this  wholesale 
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destruction  of  valoablc  manuscripts,  to  the  Masonic  Fraternity?  \Vhether 
our  traditions  had  their  origin  in  early  times  or  not;  whether  they  were 
handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth,  or  in  writing,  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
that  some  satisfiu:tory  explanation  could  be  found  of  the  origin  of  Free- 
masonry had  it  not  been  for  the  destruction  of  written  evidence,  both  secular 
and  Masonic,  that  "  escaped  not  the  unsparing  ravages  of  barbarous  force." 

The  Kalendar  of  ««01d  Charges."  —The  "  Old  Charges  "  generally  consist 
of  three  parts :  i.,  The  Introductory  Prayer,  Declaration,  or  Invocation ;  ii.. 
The  History  of  the  Order,  or  the  Legend  of  the  Guild,  which  usually  ends 
with  the  era  of  Athebtan,  or  about  a.d.  926 ;  m..  The  peculiar  statutes  and 
duties,  the  regulations  and  observances,  which  Masons  in  general,  or  the  Craft 
in  particular,  are  bound  carefully  to  uphold  and  inviolably  to  maintain. 

The  following  Kalendar  of  Old  Charges  is  a  complete  list  of  the  various 
"  forms  "  of  MSS.  and  printed  Constitutions  that  are  in  actual  existence,  or  to 
which  there  is  any  known  reference  to  the  present  time ;  together  with  their 
•*  custody,"  and  other  important  particulars. 

KALEND.\R  OF  MASONIC  "OLD  CHARGES,"    1891. 

I.    MANUSCRIPT  VERSIONS. 


KO. 

A. 

B. 

C 
I 

a 

3 


I 


u 

»9 

•o 

SI 
St 
SI 

at 

31 


MAMB. 


DATE. 


RcEiut,  or  Hal-       T390  (?) 
hwell  Poem..: 

Cooke Beginning  of 

1 5tn  Century 
Wm.  Wataoo... 
liantdowttB  • .  • . 
Grand  Ixxlge... 
York,  No.  I 


4     PhUUpp«,  No.  t. 


PhilUpm,  No.  a. 
Inigo  Jooes 


Wood 

Harkiaa,  t94S.. 


9  ;  Harietan«so54.. 

10  I  Sloane,  3848 

11  \  Sloane,  3333 

la     l>cchiDcre 

I J     Buchanan 

t4     Kilwinnaog 


1687 
t6di  Century 


17th  Century 


Idem 

Itkni 
1607  (?) 

i6to  (?) 
17th  Century 

Idem 

1646 

I  i7ih  Century 

Idem 

Idem 


Atcheaon-Havca 

Aberdeen 

Melrose,  No.  s. 

Hope 

Y.jrk,  No.  5 

Yfirk,  No.  6 

Colne,  No.  i  . .. 

(«)  Tew 

\b)  Watioo 

{<-)  Clapham.. .. 
{d)  The  Hub.. 


as     Antiquity. 

53  Clerke  — 

54  :  DauiMesy. 


1666 

1670 
1674 
17th  Century 
Idem 
Idem 
Idem 
1680 

17th  Century 
1677 

1686 
x686 
X690 


CUSTODY. 


UBUr)CRAPHY. 


British  Museum. 
Idem 


West  Yorkshire  Library 
Idem 


Grand  Lodge  of  England  ■ 
York  Lodge,  No.  336 


Rev.  J.  E.  A.  Fen  wick,  Chelten- 
ham   

Idem 

Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Wor- 
ccsterKhire   

Idem  

British  Museum 


Idem 
Idem 


Idem 

Sir  E.  A.  Lechmere,  Bart. 
Grand  Lodj^  of  En^^land-  • 
Mother  Kilwinning  Lodge- 


Grand  IxxJge  of  Scotland 

Aberdeen  I>odge,  No.  34 

XjciA^t  of  Melrose 

Hope  Lo<l^c,  No.  303 

York  Loduc,  No.  236 

Idem 

Royal  l^inca%hire  Ixnlge,  No.  116! 

West  Y«»rk*hirc  Library 

'I"h<>«.  M.  Watson,  Sunderland. . .  ( 

West  Yorkshire  Library 

City  of  Boston 


Lodge  of  Antiquity,  No.  s 

Col  b.  H.  Clerke,  Gr.  Sec      . 


R.     Dauniesy. 
Manchester. 


Agecroft     Hall, 


Quatuor  Comnati  Lodge,  No.  8076,  and 

H.  J.  Whymper,  x8jo- 
Ibid.,  and  Spencer  &  (To. 

Freemason,  1891.  [prinu.  Vol.  IT 

Hughan's  Oki  Charges,  and  Mas.  Re- 
Old  Charges,  and  Sadler. 
O.  C.  and  Masonic  Magaxine,  Aug., 

1873. 

Masonic  Magaxine.  April,  1876. 
Virtually  a  copy  of  No.  4. 

Masonic  Magatine,  July,  1881. 

Ibid.,  June,  1881. 

Freemason's  (^arterly  Review,  t8i6, 
and  Old  Charges,  also  M .  R..  Vol.  11. 

Masonic  Sketches,  and  Masonic  Maga- 
zine, 1873. 

Old  Charges,  aixl  Masonic  Magazine, 

1873. 
Masonic  Sketches  (Hughan). 
Masonic  Monthly,  Dec..  i88a. 
Ctould's  History,  Vol.  1.,  chap  a. 
Lyon's  History.  Lodse  of  Edinburgh: 

and  Masonic  Sketches. 
Laurie,  18^9:  and  Lyon,  1873. 
Voice  of  Masonry,  iVc.,  1874. 
Masonic  Magaxine,  Jan.,  i&&>. 
Old  Charge*.  (Hu)(han.) 
Masonic  Magazine,  Au^;.,  i85i. 
Ibid.,  March,  igSo. 

Christmas  Number  of  Freemason,  1887. 
Ibid.,  1 838. 

Freemason,  Oct.  5,  1880. 
Frecmavon,  Mar.  39,  iaoo. 
M.isonic  Review,  I'.S.A.,  July,  1890 
Freemav>n'»  Chronicle,  Aug.  33,  189c. 
Hughan's  Old  Cliarges. 
Freemason,  Feb.  4,  1888. 
key-none,  Fhila..  Pa.,  March  so.  il 
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NO. 


NAME. 


DATS. 


CUSTODY. 


BIBUOGKAniY. 


as  I  York^  No.  4 . 
36  Colne,  No.  a., 
a/  Alnwick. 


a8 
a9 

30 

31 
33 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 


York,  No.  a.. .. 
Scarborough  ... 

Stanley 

Papworth 

Spencer 

Woodford 

Supreme  Council 

Gateshead 

RawUnsoa 


Harris 

Probity 

Cama 

Phillipps,  No.  3. 


1 8th  Century 
X701 

X704 
1705 

1677  &  1713 
1714 
X736 
1728 
Idem 


loem 


41  I  Melrose,  No.  3. 
4a  '  Crane 

43  Harris.  No.  a. .. 

44  i  Tunnah 

45  Wren 


i8th  Century 
Idem 
Idem 
Idem 

X762 

i78x 

Idem 

i8a8 

xSsa 


York  Lodge,  No.  336 

Roval  Lancashire  Lodge,  No.  xi6 
Alderman  Robertson,  Alnwick  . . 


York  Lodge,  No.  336  . . . 
Grand  Lodge  of  Canada. 


Fred.  Stanley,  Margate 

Wyatt  Papworth,  London 

E.  T.  Carson,  Cincinnati 

Quatuor  Coronatt  Lodge,  No.  2076 

?3  Gulden  Square,  London i 
^od^e  of  Industry,  No.  48 

Bodleian  Library 

Bedford  Lodge,  No.  157 

Lodge  of  Probity,  No.  6x 

Quatuor  Corunati  Lodge,  No.  2076 
Rev.  J.  E.  A.  Fenwiclc,  Chelten- 
ham   

Lodge  of  Melrose   

Cestrian  Lodge,  No.  425 

British  Museum   

W.  J.  Hughan,  Torquay 

[WoodfordJ 


Masonic  Sketches. 

A  copy  of  No.  ai. 

Hu^han's  Old  Charges,  and  America 

Edition,  Masonic  Sketches. 
Masonic  Sketches. 
Canadian  Craftsman,  Feb.,  X874,  and 

Masonic  Magazine,  Sept.,  1879. 
Not  Published. 
Hughan's  Old  Charges. 
Spencer's  Old  Constitutions,  187X. 
Copied  from  Cooke  MS. 
Ditto. 

Masonic  Magazine,  Sept.,  1875. 
Freemason's  Magazine,  X855.  and  Ma* 

sonic  Magazine,  Sept.,  1876. 
Freemason's  Chronicle,  April,  188a. 
Freemason,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  x886. 
Not  Yet  Published, 

Not  Published. 

A  copy  of  No.  17. 

Freemason,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1884. 

Not  Published. 

Idem. 

Masonic  Magazine,  1879. 


Note. — Three  MSS.  in  this  table  appear  under  new  titles  from  those  of  former  compilations,  althoogh 
their  position  in  the  first  numerical  list  has  not  been  varied.  These  are  the  Phillipps,  numbered  ^  and  5, 
formerly  *'  Wilson,"  and  the  *'  Gierke,"  formerly  Supreme  Council,  No.  a. 


NO. 


NAME. 


II.    PRINTED  VERSIONS,  — ORIGINALS  NOT  KNOWN. 


DATE. 


HRST  PUBUSHED. 


BIBUOGRAPHV. 


46  Roberts 

47  I  Briscoe 


48  Cole. 

49  I  Dodd. 


5<j     Krause  . 
51  j  Dowland. 


1722 
X724 

1728-9 

«739 

1808 
1815 


Pamphlet. 
Idem 


Idem 

Idem 

Drcialtcsten  Urk 


Spencer's  Old  Constitutions,  1871. 
Niasonic    Magazine,    Oct.,    1873.    *^ 

Freemason  s  Chronicle,  1876. 
Hughan's   Freemason's  Constituttons, 

1869. 
Carsou's  Rituals  of  Freemasonry,  No. 

111.,  1876. 
Englished  in  Hughan's  Old  Charges. 


Gentleman's  Magazine Hughan's  Old  Charges 


travc 


Note.  —  No.   50   is  an   Apocryphal    Latin    MS.,  sent   to   Schneider,  of  Altenburg,  by  a  German  then 
clling  in  England,  and  certified  to  be  a  "  true  translation  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  document  existing  at  York." 


NO. 


5a 
S3 
5.4 


III.    MISSING  VERSIONS,  — USED  AND   REFERRED  TO. 


NAME. 


USED  OR 
CITED. 


Melrose,  No.  i. 

ri  .1  

Anderson 


5>)  B.»ker  . . 
50  Lan^ley. 
57     Morgan. 


58     I^crmott 

5-^     Wil!w>n     

60  York,  No.  3. . . , 

61  Hargrove 

62  Mason's     Com- 

pany     


1581-1674 
16% 

X7'3-38 

1710-40 
17^8 
»752 

Idem 

1778 

1630-1779 

1818 

1839 


FORMER    CrSTODV. 


I^odge  of  Melrose   

Masons  of  Staffordshire. 


Dr.  Anderson 


I 


A  I^ndon  Carpenter. .  . . 
Batty  I.anclcy,  I^ndon. 
John  Morkjan,  Gr.  Sec. . . 


L.  Dermott.  Gr.  Sec 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Bromhead 

Grand  I>odge,  York 

Idem 


REMARKS. 


Original  of  Nos.  17  and  41. 

Natural  History  of  StaflTordshire.p.  3x6. 

Forms  used  in  the  Constitutions,  xj^i 

and  1738. 
A  roll  seen  by  Dr.  Rawlinson. 
'*  Builder's  Complcat  Assistant." 
Named  in  (Schismatic)  Grand   Lodge 

Records. 
Ibid. 

Manifesto  of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity. 
Inventor^'  of  the  Grand  Lodge  (York). 
Hargrove's  History  of  York. 


Mason's  Company Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1839. 


Note. — The  Wilson  MS.,  No.  ^,  now  scheduled   in  this  class,  is  a  lost  form,  of  which  the  prenent 
Phillipps  Documents,  numbered  4  and  5  (above),  were  supposed,  until  lately,  to  be  the  represenutives  [Gould]. 
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ANCIENT  MASONRY, 


The  "  Old  Charges  "  GFrouped  as  Families.  —  Brother  Gould  says  of  this 
disposal  of  the  '*  Old  Charges  "  :  — 

"  The  division  of  the  Manuscript  Constitutions  into  groups  or  families,  was  long  looked  upon 
as  chimerical,  by  the  limited  number  of  students  who  had  alone  attempted  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  somewhat  unforbidding  husk  of  their  actual  meaning  and  intent.  But  a  learned  German  — 
Dr.  Begemann,  of  Rostock  —  whom  nature  has  bountifully  endowed  with  ability,  and  untiring 
industry,  with  a  vast  armory  of  research,  shows  us  very  clearly  —  like  Brother  John  Lane  in 
another  branch  of  our  antiquities  —  that  specialists  in  Masonic  study,  as  in  other  pursuits  of 
knowledge  unconnected  with  the  Fraternity,  by  a  concentration  of  thought  on  a  single  topic,  may 
achieve  results  that  are  quite  impossible,  where  either  the  field  of  the  enquiry  is  too  large,  or  the 
versatility  of  the  enquirer  is  not  kept  under  subjection." 

The  "  Old  Charges  "  partake  of  the  same  general  characteristics,  and  are 
diverse,  incidentally,  in  secondary  details.  This  will  be  more  apparent  in  <JUr 
analysis  of  these  MSS.,  using  the  **  Grand  Lodge  of  1583  "  as  a  model.  The 
processes  by  which  the  "  family "  idea  is  reasoned  out  are  admirably  and 
ingeniously  stated  by  the  brother,  quoted  above,  in  these  words :  — 

"  By  showing  that,  in  each  case,  the  various  readings  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  single  line  ol 
transmission,  the  plurality  of  forms,  through  which  it  meets  the  reader's  eye,  becomes  of  compara- 
tively little  importance.  Thus,  in  x^i'&xx  prima  facie  character,  documents  present  themselves  as  so 
many  independent  and  rival  texts  of  greater  or  less  purity.  But,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  they  are  not 
independent ;  by  the  nature  of  the  case  they  are  all  fragments  —  usually  casual  and  scattered 
fragments  —  of  a  genealogical  tree  of  transmission,  sometimes  of  vast  extent  and  intricacy.  The 
more  exactly  we  are  able  to  trace  the  chief  ramifications  of  the  tree  and  to  determine  the  places 
of  the  several  records  among  the  branches,  the  more  secure  will  be  the  foundation  laid  for  a  criti- 
cism capable  of  distinguishing  the  original  text  from  its  successive  corruptions.  The  introductioo 
of  the  £actor  of  genealogy  at  once  lessens  the  power  of  mere  numbers.  If  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence, external  or  internal,  for  believing  that  of  ten  MSS.  the  first  nine  were  all  copied,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  tenth,  it  will  be  known  that  all  the  variations  from  the  tenth  can  be  only 
corruptions,  and  that  for  documentary  evidence  we  have  only  to  follow  the  tenth.  If,  however,  the 
result  of  the  enquiry  is  to  find  that  all  the  nine  MSS.  were  derived,  not  from  the  tenth,  but  from  a 
lost  MS.,  the  ten  documents  resolve  themselves  virtually  into  two  witnesses :  the  tenth  MS.,  whidi 
can  be  known  directly  and  completely,  and  the  lost  MS.,  which  must  be  restored  through  the 
readings  of  its  nine  descendants,  exactly  and  by  simple  transcription  where  they  agree,  ^proxi- 
mately and  by  critical  processes  where  they  disagree." 

In  the  light  of  this  process  of  reasoning  the  MSS.  in  the  above  tables 
become  of  infinite  value  to  the  student  of  Freemasonry. 


CHAPTER   II. 


The  Regius  MS.,  or  Halliwell  Poem,  Legend  of  "The  Four  Crowned 
MARn'Rs,"  The  Cooke  MS.,  as  Axnotated  by  G.  W.  Speth,  Secretary, 
Lodge  Q.  C. 

The  First  Known  Copy  of  Masonic  Constitutions.  —  The  Regius  MS.,  or 

Halliwell  Poem,  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  documents  that  have  come  down 
to  us.     It  includes  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four  lines  of  Old  English  verse  ; 
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ninety-six  lines  of  UrbanitaHs^  and  seventy  lines  of  "  Directions  for  a  Parish 
Priest "  are  added. 
Findel  says :  — 

**  The  concluding  portion  [of  the  Regius  MS.]  is  the  *  Legend  of  the  Four  Crowned  Martyrs/ 
and  some  moral  instruction  to  those  to  whom  the  Manuscript  should  be  read.  This  appeal  to 
the  saints,  —  in  the  German  Guild  the  '  vier  GekrdnUn*  also  to  be  found  in  the  German  Constitu- 
tions, —  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  decided  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  German  and  English 
Stone-masons,  and  of  their  having  one  common  parentage.  But  the  English  document  is  superior 
to  the  German  one,  and  in  Article  15  the  pure  moral  element,  '  implicit  truth/  is  commanded, 
which  IS  not  mentioned  in  the  German  one." 

Brother  Woodford,  however,  does  not  agree  with  his  learned  German 
brother,  and  says,  ''  That  a  religious  legend  comnion  then  to  both  countries, 
cannot  be  held  to  be  a  proof  of  special  antiquity  to  one  form  of  national 
organization."  Dr.  Oliver  held  the  Regius  MS.  to  be  the  actual  Constitution 
agreed  to  at  the  Great  Assembly,  said  to  have  been  held  at  York  a.d.  926. 
Brother  Woodford,  referring  to  this  in  connection  with  the  allusion  to  Findel, 
says  that  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  York  in  the  Poem,  is  fatal  to  Dr. 
Oliver's  theory. 

As  showing  the  nature  of  this  invaluable  document,  we  quote  from  the 
Quatuor  Coronatorum  Antigrapha  (Vol.  I.),  as  follows:  "The  MS.  conveys 
the  idea,  at  first  view,  of  being  separated  into  two  great  divisions,  one  termi- 
nating at  line  four  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  the  other  going  on  to  the  end 
of  the  poem."  This  is  Brother  Speth's  view  of  the  Cooke  MS.,  as  will  be  seen 
below.  **  But  when  you  look  more  closely  into  the  matter,  the  absence  of 
either  continuity  or  connection  makes  itself  felt,  and  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  the  compiler  has  both  collected  and  transcribed  from  many  sources,  but 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  attach  any  real  thread  of  union  to  the  collections 
or  transcripts,  of  which  his  verses  are  made  up."  This  would  appear  to  sub- 
stantiate our  opinion  that  many  other  MSS.,  now  lost,  existed  before  the  art 
of  printing  came  into  general  use,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Our  European  Editor  places  the  date  of  the  Regius  MS.  at  a.d.  1390* 
(approximately).     He  says  :  — 

"This  curious  Poem,  containing  the  Constitutions  of  Masonry  (small  quarto  on  vellum), 
written  about  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  first  made  known  by  Mr.  James  O. 
Hailiwell.  F.R.S.,  in  a  paper  on  '  The  early  History  of  Freemasonry  in  Elngland,'  read  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  during  the  session  of  1838-9." 

The  Evolution  Theory.  —  Before  reproducing  a  portion  of  this  interesting 
Masonic  Manuscript,  and  giving  the  reader  a  translation  thereof  in  modem 
English,  a  remark  or  two  more  seems  to  be  pertinent.  How  came  this  docu- 
ment to  be  recorded  in  verse  in  a.d.  1390,  and  the  Cooke  MS.,  its  supposed 
counterpart  in  prose,  existing  in  another  form  as  early  as  the  century  imme- 
diately following?    The  reader  will  note,  further  on,  that  we  give  in  full  the 

1  Woodford  says  it  was  transcribed  by  a  Monk  or  other  Ecclesiastic,  apparently  from  an  earlier 
copy. 
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Grand  Lodge  MS.,  of  a.d.  1583,  the  first  to  which  a  definite  date  can  be 
assigned,  and  that  it  partakes  of  similar  divisions,  and  many  of  the  general 
characteristics  that  appear  in  the  two  earlier  ones  which  we  are  now  considering. 

Brother  Gould's  theory,  in  the  Antigrapha^  that  the  maxims  and  laws  of  the 
Masonic  guild  followed  the  lines  of  national  usage,  is  reasonable ;  and  he  adds, 
explanatory  :  "  The  minstrel-poets  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  had,  by  degrees,  com- 
posed a  large  mass  of  national  poetry,  which  formed'  collectively  one  grand 
mythic  circle.     Their  education,"  like  the  Scandinavians  to  which  he  refers 
in  this  connection,  he  says,  "  consisted  chiefly  in  committing  this  poetry  to 
memory,  and  it  was  thus  preserved  from  age  to  age."     Suggesting  a  thought 
as  to  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  "  Old  Charges,"  he  further  saj's :  **  They 
rehearsed  such  portions  of  it  as  might  be  asked  for  by  their  hearers,  or  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  might  require,  for  it  seems  certain  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  singing  detached  scenes  even,  of  particular  poems,  just  as 
we  are  told  was  done  with  the  works  of  Homer  in  the  earlier  times  of  Greece." 
Law  maxims  were  also  originally  framed  in  verse ;  oaths  were  couched  in  a 
kind  of  alliterative  rhythm  —  prose  flowing  into  irregular  verse  ;  enough  to  aid 
the  memory  and  to  guide  the  ear,  though  not  circumscribed  by  any  regular 
metre. 

Sweet,  in  his  "  History  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,"  says,  it  is  probable  that 
the  earliest  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  consisted  of  single  strophes,  each 
narrating,  or  rather  alluding  to,  some  exploit  of  a  hero  or  god,  or  expressing 
some  single  sentiment,  generally  of  a  proverbial  or  gnomic  character.  Such 
is  the  poetry  of  savage  nations.  The  next  stage  is  to  combine  these  strophes 
into  connected  groups.  The  third  is  to  abandon  the  strophic  arrangement 
altogether. 

These  theories  will  assist  to  suggest,  if  they  do  not  account  for,  the  changes 
that  have  taken  i)lace  from  the  metrical  poem  of  our  analysis,  its  later  form' 
of  the  Cooke  MS.,  and  the  Gran<l  Lodge  MS.,  down  to  the  "Charges  of  a 
Freemason,"  as  they  are  rehearsed  to-day. 

The  Masonic  Poem. — The  reader's  attention  is  now  turned  to  the  Poem 
itself,  first  saying,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  translator  [W.  B.  W.]  of  the 
"Constitutions,"  of  "The  Four  Crowned  Martyrs,"  and  of  the  "Instructions 
for  a  Parish  Priest,"  has  endeavored  to  i)reser\'e  the  archaic  form  of  the  origi- 
nal as  faithfully  as  possible,  changing  only  such  words  and  phrases  as  would  be 
unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  These  necessary  alterations  have  una- 
voidably entailed  the  loss  of  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  of  the  Poem  in  several 
places. 

1  This  remark  is  based  upon  Brother  Gould's  \vritins:s.  Secretary  Speth,  however,  savs  :  "  The 
Matthew  Cooke  MS.,  taken  as  a  \vh<jle,  consists  of  a  commentary,  preceding  a  version  of"  the  *  Old 
Charges.'  Subsequent  rolls  of  the  Constitutions  make  this  commentary  a  part  of  the  *  Book,*  itself. 
Brother  Gould  is  therefore  right  in  placing  ihi*>  MS.  ai^art  from  the  others,  because  it  is,  as  it  were,  an 
example  of  the  transition  state  of  this  cla>s-,  of  (incumeiits.  jmd  yet  not  their  forerunner;  but  he  is 
wiong  in  classing  the  Cooke  MS.  with  tlit*  Rri;;us  MS.,  from  which  it  differs  much  more  widely." 
In  this  connection  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  version  of  the  Cooke  MS.  which  is  given  in  another 
place  in  this  chapter. 
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THE  MASONIC  POEM. 

[ORIGINAL  MS.] 


^I^ic  mnoiunt  conflituooiie  d*- 

^  ^ofc  (M  ti^r  dkf.ttk  iN».(#|^  -^ 
^^cir  lotO|J«-  and  elw  tili^/ifi f^ 


[TRANSLATION.] 

Here  begin  the  Constitutions  op  the  Art 
OF  Geometry  according  to  Euclid. 

Whoso  will  both  well  read  and  look. 

He  may  find  writ  in  olden  book 

Of  great  lords,  and  likewise  ladies. 

That  had  many  children,  I  confess; 

And  had  no  income  to  find  them  with, 

Neither  in  town,  nor  field,  nor  wood: 

A  counsel  together  they  could  take 

To  ordain  for  these  children's  sake. 

How  they  might  best  lead  their  life. 

Without  great  dis-ease,  care,  and  strife :  10 

And  roost  for  the  multitude  that  was  coining 

Of  their  children,  after  their  death. 

They  send  then  after  great  clerks. 

To  teach  them  then  good  works; 
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[ORIGINAL  MS.] 


^tt»  laf  liy<ry<  nam*'  «f  ntApmr^ 1 

1^  \b^C^€'^t  ttOKc  fiuJ  mf^fl^>--^ 


90 


[TRANSLATION.] 

And  pray  we  them,  for  our  lord's  sake, 

For  our  children  some  work  to  make, 

That  they  might  get  their  learning  thereby, 

Both  well  and  honestly,  full  securely. 

In  that  time,  through  good  geometry, 

This  honest  craft  of  good  masonry 

Was  ordained  and  made  in  this  manner, 

Counterfeited  of  these  clerks  together; 

At  these  lords'  prayers  they  counterfeitotl  geometry, 

And  gave  it  the  name  of  masonry, 

P'or  the  most  honest  craft  of  all. 

These  lords'  children  thereto  did  hap 

To  le.irn  of  him  the  craft  of  geometry, 

The  which  he  made  full  curiously; 
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[ORIGINAL  MS.] 


yv%  dncflr  crflft^^  TfvMt  ^em  tt*/  -^    *> 
9eyatUnu&bcf(*4si»^(r€df  M<flt«u> 


[TRANSLATION.] 

Through  fathers'  prayers  and  mothers'  also. 

This  honest  craft  he  put  them  to.  30 

Mc  that  learned  l>est,  and  was  of  honesty. 

And  {Misused  his  fcllov^s  in  skill; 

If  in  that  craft  he  did  him  pass, 

He  should  have  more  honor  than  the  less. 

This  great  clerk's  name  was  called  Euclid. 

His  name  was  spread  full  far  and  wide. 

Yet  this  great  clerk  ordained  still  more 

To  him  th.it  was  higher  m  this  degree. 

That  he  should  teach  the  simplest  of  wit. 

In  that  honest  craft  to  be  perfect;  40 

And  so  each  one  should  teach  the  other. 

And  love  together  as  sister  and  brother. 
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[ORIGINAL  MS.] 

|kf  nuM  l<tt.  y$it9tU^\)C'  ^ 


[TRANSLATION.] 

Furthermore  yet  this  he  ordained 

That  Master  he  should  be  called; 

So  that  he  was  most  worshipF)ed, 

Then  should  he  be  so  named ; 

But  masons  should  never  one  another  call, 

Within  the  craft  among  them  all, 

Nor  subject,  nor  servant,  but  my  dear  brother. 

Though  he  be  not  so  perfect  as  another;  50 

Each  one  shall  call  his  fellows  by  friendship. 

Because  thev  come  of  ladies'  birth. 

In  this  manner,  through  good  knowledge  of  geometry, 

Began  first  the  craft  of  masonr>'. 

The  clerk  Kuclid  in  this  wise  founded 

This  craft  of  geometry  in  Eg>ptian  land. 
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[ORIGINAL  MS.] 

«n  to  i8?«|H^<|e  l;j^^ jod.Ol^«Uel^mpi^ 
J^^jjole  U^  l<m€&.y^B  n-afl- fill 

f  c  fctitt  flbftttt^^tD  ye  Unte  ^ 


[TRANSLATION.] 

In  Egypt  he  taught  it  full  wide. 

In  divers  lands  on  every  side; 

Many  years  afterward,  I  understand, 

Before  the  craft  came  into  this  land.  ^ 

This  craft  came  into  England,  as  I  now  say, 

In  the  time  of  good  King  Athelstan's  day; 

He  made  then  both  hall  and  likewise  bower, 

And  high  temples  of  great  honor. 

To  disport  him  in  both  day  and  night, 

And  to  worship  his  God  with  all  his  might 

This  good  lord  loved  this  craft  fiill  well. 

And  purposed  to  strengthen  it  in  every  part. 

For  divers  defects  that  in  the  craft  he  found; 

He  sent  about  into  the  land,  70 
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[ORIGINAL  MS.] 

'^owietolifm' /ill  «u4ti<  fh-rt|fb  vt 


[TRANSLATION.] 

After  all  the  masons  of  the  craft, 

To  come  to  him  at  once,  without  d?lay, 

For  to  amend  these  defects  all 

By  good  counsel,  if  it  might  befall. 

An  assembly  then  he  let  them  make 

Of  divers  lords,  in  their  state, 

Dukes,  earls,  and  barons  also, 

Knights,  squires,  and  many  more, 

And  the  great  burgesses  of  that  city, 

They  were  there  all  in  their  degree;  So 

These  were  there  each  one  always 

To  ordain  for  these  masons'  estate. 

Thfrr  thfv  «i(>ught  by  thrir  wit, 

How  they  might  govern  it: 
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[ORIGINAL  MS.] 


[TRANSLATION.] 

Fifteen  articles  they  there  sought, 
Aod  fifteen  points  there  they  wrought 

These  "  articles  "  and  "  points  "  are  summarized  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Antigrapha. 
We  quote  them  as  the  connecting  link  between  where  our  reproduction  of  the 
original  manuscript  ends  and  the  balance  of  the  Poem  quoted  begins,  as 
follows :  — 

prhe  cases  where  similarities  win  be  found  in  the  German  Ordinances,  are  distinguished  by 
the  leiiers  A.  B,  and  C,  within  parentheses,  which  denote  the  codes  of  1459.  146a.  and  1563 
respectively.] 

fifUtB  AltielM  for  Um  llaitcr.  — z.  He  must  be  stead£ut.  trusty,  and  true;  pay  his 
fellows  truly ;  take  no  bribe ;  and  as  a  "  Jugge  **  stand  upright  (c). 

a.  Every  Master  (that  is  a  Mason),  must  be  at  the  general  congregation,  provided  he  be  told 
where  the  Assembly  shall  be  held ;  except  he  have  a  reasonable  excuse ;  is  disobedient  to  the 
Craft ;  is  with  £slsehood  overtaken ;  or  sickness  disable  him  from  attendance. 

3.  The  Master  must  take  no  apprentice,  vrithout  good  assurance  he  will  dwell  seven  years 
with  him.  in  order  to  learn  his  craft,  as  within  a  less  period  his  service  might  be  unprofiuble 
(A.  B.  c). 

4.  The  Master  must  be  careful  not  to  make  a  bondsman  his  apprentice,  or  to  take  him  out 
of  covetousness,  as  the  lord  he  is  bound  to  may  fetch  him  wheresoever  he  goes,  and  if  captured 
in  the  Lodge  ^  much  inconvenience  might  result,  since  all  the  Masons  that  were  there  would 
stand  together  as  companions.  For  more  ease,  then,  the  apprentice  taken  should  be  of  higher 
degree,  and  it  was  in  old  time  written  that  he  should  be  of  gentle  birth  (a.  B). 

5.  The  Apprentice  must  be  of  lawful  blood,  and  the  Master  shall  for  no  advantage  make  one 
that  is  not  perfect,  which  means  that  he  must  have  his  limbs  whole,  for  — 

"  To  the  Craft  it  were  great  shame. 
To  make  a  halt  man  and  a  lame. 
A  maimed  man  he  hath  no  might. 
You  may  it  know  long  ere  night "  (a.  B). 

6.  The  Master  shall  do  the  lord  no  prejudice,  to  take  of  him  for  his  apprentice  as  much  as  for 
the  fellows,  who  in  their  Craft  are  quite  perfect,  which  he  is  not  But  the  apprentice  shall  U* 
informed  that  his  pay  may  soon  increase :  — 

"  And  ere  his  term  come  to  an  end. 
His  hire  may  full  well  amend."  * 

>  Mr.  Halliwell  remarks :  **  It  is  curious  to  olwerve  that  the  same  term,  lodf^t,  is  still  in  univcrsa' 
use  among  the  Masons.  See  also  the  tknd  Potmt  for  the  enjoinment  of  secrecy  at  %»hatevrr  ^as 
done  at  the  lodges,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  present  custom. " 

<  1./..  become  larger  in  amount. 
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7.  No  Master,  out  of  fear  or  favor,  shall  either  clothe  or  feed  a  thie(  neither  shall  he  haibor 
thieves,  nor  him  that  hath  killed  a  man,  — 

"  Ny  thylke  that  hath  a  febul  name. 
Lest  it  would  turn  the  Craft  to  shame  "  (c). 

8.  The  Master  may  change  any  man  of  Craft,  who  is  not  so  perfect  as  he  ought  to  be.  tad 
take  in  his  place  a  more  perfect,  that  is,  skilled  man,  as  the  former,  through  recklessness,  mighi 
do  the  craft  little  honor  (C). 

9.  The  Master  ought  to  be  wise  and  discreet,  and  should  undertake  no  work  that  be  cannot 
both  perform  and  complete.  Also  it  should  be  equally  to  the  profit  of  the  lord  and  the  Crtft, 
while  the  ground  ought  to  be  well  taken,  so  that  it  may  neither  "  fie  "  nor  crack  (A,  B,  C). 

10.  No  Master  shall  supplant  another,  or  any  other  man  that  hath  taken  a  work  upon  him, 
under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds  (on  being  found  guilty),  to  him  who  first  took  the 
work  in  hand.  For  no  man  in  Masonry  shall  supplant  another,  except  the  execution  be  such  that 
it  turn  the  work  to  naught,  in  which  case  only, 

"  Then  may  a  Mason  that  work  crave 
To  the  lord's  profit  it  for  to  save," 

for  the  man  who  begins  a  work,  if  "he  be  a  Mason  good  and  sound,"  has  the  right  to  bring  it  to 
an  end  (a.  b.  c). 

11.  The  Master  shall  be  both  fair  and  liberal,  and  must  prohibit  any  Mason  from  wofkiagat 
night,  unless  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  which  shall  be  a  sufficient  excuse. 

12.  No  Mason  shall  deprave  his  fellow's  work,  but  recommend  it  with  honest  words,  and 
assist  him  in  improving  it  (a,  b,  c)  . 

13.  If  the  Master  have  an  apprentice,  he  must  instruct  him  fully  in  all  points,  so  that  he  mar 
have  fully  learned  his  craft,  whithersoever  he  may  go  (B). 

14.  A  Master  shall  take  no  apprentice  without  making  proper  provision  that  he  shall  lean  of 
him,  within  his  term  of  servitude,  "  divers  points  "  (B). 

15.  The  Master  shall  take  upon  himself  no  false  maintenance,  nor  for  any  reward  "*«"^" 
his  fellows  in  their  sin.    Neither  must  he  suffer  them  to  swear  any  false  oaths  (C). 

Fifte«B  PoinU  for  the  Craftsmen.— I.  The  worthy  Craftsman  must  love  well  God  and 
the  holy  Church,  the  Master  he  is  with,  and  his  fellows  also  (a,  B,  C). 

II.  The  Mason  must  work  truly  on  the  work  day,  so  as  to  deserve  his  pay  for  the  holy  day. 

III.  The  apprentice  must  keep  his  Master's  counsel, and  also  that  of  his  fellows,  closely.  The 
privities  {^evetyse)  of  the  chamber,  he  must  not  lay  bare,  nor  tell  to  any  man,  whatsoever  be 
hears,  or  sees  done,  in  the  Lodge.  The  counsel  of  hall  and  likewise  of  bower  he  must  also  keep 
inviolably  (B). 

IV.  No  man  shall  be  false  to  his  Craft,  or  maintain  any  error  against  it,  neither  shall  he  do 
any  act  to  the  prejudice  of  his  Master  or  fellows.  The  same  injunctions  apply  to  the  apprentice, 
though  "  under  awe  "  (B,  c). 

V.  The  Mason  must  take  the  pay  ordered  to  him  weekly,  but  the  Master,  before  the  ninth 
hour  —  !>.,  3  p.m. —  must  warn  those  for  whom  he  hath  no  further  employment,  and  to  this 
direction  they  must  submit  without  strife  (a,  B,  c). 

VI.  Love-day  shall  only  be  celebrated  on  a  holiday,  or  when  the  work-day  has  come  to  an 
end  (B,  c). 

VII.  No  man  shall  lie  with  his  Master's  wife,  or  with  the  wife  or  concubine  of  any  of  his 
fellows  — 

"  The  penalty  thereof  let  it  be  sure 
That  he  be  'prentice  full  seven  year"  (a,  B,  C). 

VIII.  The  Mason  must  be  faithful  to  his  Master;  a  true  mediator  between  his  Master  and  his 
fellows  ;  and  to  act  fairly  by  both  parties  (C). 

IX.  The  Stewards  of  the  Hall  are  lovingly  to  serve  each  one  the  others;  to  see  that  eveir 
man  is  charged  alike;  to  pay  for  all  victuals  consumed ;   and  to  keep  good  and  fiill  accotmts. 

X.  If  a  Mason  lead  a  bad  life,  and  slander  his  fellows  without  cause,  he  shall  be  dted  to 
appear  at  the  next  Assembly,  and  unless  he  attend  must  forswear  the  Craft,  and  shall  be  piuished 
according  to  the  law  established  in  old  days  (A.  B,  C). 
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XI.  A  Mason  who  U  well  skilled  in  the  Craft,  and  sees  his  feUow  hewing  a  stone,  which  he  is 
in  a  £ur  way  to  spoil,  should  help  him  without  loss  of  time,  if  able  so  to  do,  and  also  instruct  him 
how  to  do  better,  so  that  the  whole  work  be  not  ruined  (a,  B,  c). 

XII.  At  the  Assembly  there  shall  be,  besides  the  Masters  and  fellows,  many  great  Lords,  the 
SheriflT  of  the  County,  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  Knights,  Squires,  and  Aldermen.  The  ordinances 
then  made  shall  be  put  into  effect  by  them  against  any  man  belonging  to  the  Craft,  who,  if  he 
dispute  the  laws  so  enacted,  will  be  taken  into  their  keeping. 

Xni.  Each  Mason  shall  swear  not  to  be  a  thiei^  nor  to  succour  anyone  in  his  fiilse  craft  (C). 

XIV.  Each  Mason  must  swear  a  good  true  oath  to  his  Master  and  fellows  present  at  the 
Assembly.  He  must  also  be  steadfast  and  true  to  all  the  ordinances ;  to  his  liege  lord  the  King ; 
and  to  all  the  points  herebefore  cited.  All  shall  swear  the  same  oath  of  the  Masons,  t>e  they 
willing  or  unwilling,  to  these  Points  that  have  been  ordained  by  good  authority.  And  if  any  man 
be  found  guilty  in  either  one  of  them,  he  is  to  be  sougiit  for  and  brought  before  the  Assembly 
(A.  B). 

XV.  Should  those  that  shall  be  sworn  to  observe  the  ordinances  made  at  the  Assembly 
before  the  great  Lords  and  Masters  before  named,  be  disobedient  to  the  resolutions  there  passed, 
and  the  same  be  proved  openly  at  the  Assembly,  —  except  they  be  willing  to  make  amends  for 
their  faults. — then  must  they  forsake  the  craft,  refuse  to  work  in  it.  and  swear  never  more  to  use  it. 
Nor  unless  they  subsequently  make  amends  will  they  be  allowed  to  resume  their  craft ;  and  if  they 
will  not  do  so,  the  Sheriff' shall  arrest  them  and  put  their  bodies  into  prison,  and  take  their  goods 
and  chattels,  holding  themselves  and  their  property  at  the  King's  will  (a,  B). 

Attention  will  be  called  to  these  "  Articles "  *  and  "  Points "  again,  in 
connection  with  the  Cooke  MS. 

The  Four  Crowned  Xartyrt.  —  Dr.  Mackey  remarks  concerning  these  :  — 

**  The  legend  of  the  '  Four  Crowned  Martyrs '  should  be  interesting  to  Masonic  students, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  few  instances,  perhaps  the  only  one,  in  which  the  Church  has  been  willing 
to  do  honor  to  those  old  workers  in  stone,  whose  services  it  readily  secured  in  the  Mediaeval  ages, 
but  with  whom,  as  with  their  successors,  the  modem  Freemasons,  it  has  always  appeared  to  be  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  antagonism.  Besides,  these  humble  but  true-hearted  Confessors  of  the 
Faith  of  Christianity  were  adopted  by  the  Stone-masons  of  Germany  as  the  patron  saints  of 
C>periitive  Masonry,  just  as  the  two  Saints  John  have  been  since  selected  as  the  patrons  of  the 
Speculative  branch  of  the  Institution.** 

The  reference  in  the  Regius  MS.,  under  the  Latin  caption  of  Ars  Quatuor 
Coronatorum^  is  in  these  words  :  — 

ART  OF  THE  FOUR  CROWNED. 


Pray  we  now  to  God  Almighty, 

And  to  His  Mother  Mary  bright. 

That  wc  may  keep  these  articles  here, 

And  these  points  well  altogether,  500 

As  did  these  holy  martyrs  four, 

lliat  m  this  craft  were  of  great  honor ; 

They  were  as  good  masons  as  on  earth  shall  go. 

Gravers  and  image-makers  they  were  also. 


For  they  were  workmen  of  the  best. 

The  emperor  had  to  them  great  liking ; 

He  desired  them  an  image  to  make. 

That  might  be  worshipped  for  his  sake ; 

Such  idols  he  had  in  his  day, 

To  turn  the  people  from  Christ's  law.  510 

But  they  were  steadfast  in  Chtist's  law. 

And  to  their  craft,  without  denial; 


»  Of  the  Articles,  x-5  appear  to  have  their  analogues  in  the  various  Orders  and  Regulations 
mith  which  we  meet  in  the  "  Old  Charges."  Art.  6.  however,  I  do  not  find  in  them :  7  is  expanded 
hi  the  Cooke  MS.,  and  also  particularly  referred  to  in  what  Dr.  Begemann  [see  Kaiendar] 
cla«s>fies  as  the  fourth  (or  Spencer)  "  family  " ;  8  is  not  found  in  the  prose  forms ;  9  and  10  are 
given  substantially:  xi  is  not;  neither  are  la  [see,  however,  the  Hope  MS.];  13;  14;  [see 
Antiquity  MS.]  of  15.  —  Amti/p'apha, 

•We  reuin  in  what  follows,  as  we  did  in  the  translation  of  the  "  Reproduction."  the  noution 
of  the  lines,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  have  access  to  a  copy  of  the  originaL 
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They  loved  well  God  and  all  His  lore, 

And  were  in  His  service  evermore. 

True  men  they  were  in  that  day, 

And  loved  well  God's  law ; 

They  thought  no  idols  for  to  make. 

For  no  good  that  they  might  take, 

To  believe  on  that  idol  for  their  god, 

They  would  not  do  so,  tho'  he  were  mad ;    530 

For  they  would  not  forsake  their  true  £aith. 

And  believe  in  his  false  law. 

The  emperor  had  them  at  once  taken. 

And  put  them  into  a  deep  prison; 

The  more  sorely  he  punished  them  in  that  place, 

The  more  joy  was  to  them  of  Christ's  grace. 

Then  when  he  saw  no  other  way. 

To  death  he  let  them  then  be  taken ; 

Whoso  will  of  their  life  yet  more  know. 

By  the  book  he  may  learn,  530 

In  the  legend  of  the  saints, 

The  names  of  the  Four  Crowned. 

Their  feast  will  be,  without  gainsay, 

After  All  Hallow  E'en  the  eighth  day. 

Ye  may  hear  as  I  do  read 

That  many  years  after,  for  great  dread 

That  Noah's  flood  might  return. 

The  tower  of  Babylon  was  begun, 

Also  plain  work  of  lime  and  stone. 

As  any  man  should  look  upon ;  540 

So  long  and  broad  it  was  begun. 

Seven  miles  the  height  shadoweth  the  sun. 

King  Nebuchadnezzar  let  it  make. 

To  great  strength  for  man's  sake. 

Though  such  a  flood  again  should  come, 

Over  the  work  it  should  not  foam ; 

For  they  had  so  high  pride,  with  strong  boast, 

All  that  work  therefor  was  lost ; 


An  angel  smote  them  so  with  divers  specidi. 

That  no  one  wist  what  the  other  should  tesdi. 

Many  years  after,  the  good  clerk  EUiclid       551 

Taught  the  craft  of  geometry  woipder-wide. 

So  also  did  he  at  that  time 

Of  divers  crafts  teach  many  more. 

Through  high  grace  of  CHRIST  in  Hemven, 

He  commenced  in  the  sciences  seven ; 

Grammar  is  the  first  science  without  doubt. 

The  second  certainly  is  Logic  stout. 

Rhetoric  the  third  without  gainsay. 

Music  the  fourth,  —  heed  me  I  pray —  560 

Astronomy  is  the  fifth,  by  my  fate, 

Arithmetic  the  sixth,  without  debate. 

Geometry  the  seventh  maketh  an  end. 

For  it  is  both  meek  and  gentle. 

Grammar  forsooth  is  the  root, 

Whoso  will  learn  from  the  book ; 

But  Art  surpasseth  in  its  degree, 

As  the  fruit  doth  the  root  of  the  tree; 

Rhetoric  measureth  with  ornate  speech. 

And  Music,  it  is  a  sweet  song;  570 

Astronomy  numbereth.  my  dear  brother, 

Arithmetic  showeth  one  thing  th^t  is  another. 

Geometry  the  seventh  science,  I  show. 

That  can  separate  falsehood  from  truth,  I  know. 

These  are  the  sciences  seven, 

Whoso  useth  them  well,  he  may  have  Heaven. 

»         »         «         «         « 
Christ  then  of  His  high  grace, 
Give  you  both  wit  and  time  790 

Well  this  book  to  con  and  read. 
Heaven  you  shall  have  for  your  meed. 

Amen  !  Amen  !  so  mote  it  be ! 

So  say  we  all  for  charity. 


Code  of  Etiquette.  —  The  Urbanitatis  and  the  last  part  [one  hundred 
lines]  of  the  Poem  is  similar,  and  deals  with  conduct  at  meals  and  before 
superiors,  and  enjoins  strict  habits  of  propriety  and  cleanliness.  The  p>ortioa 
we  give  last  is  the  "  fifth  division  "  of  the  six  as  usually  numbered,  and  is  in 
great  part  extracted  from  **  Mirk's  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests  "  :  — 


INSTRUCTIONS   FOR   A    PARISH    PRIEST. 


God  saith  Himself,  as  written  we  find, 

That  when  the  blind  Icadeth  the  blind. 

Into  the  ditch  they  both  shall  fall, 

For  neither  see  where  to  go  at  all. 

Yet  thou  must  teach  them  more 

That  when  they  come  to  Church's  door, 

Then  bid  them  lav  aside  manv  words, 

Idle  speech,  and  jest  that  mirth  affords, 

And  put  away  all  vanity. 

And  say  here  Pater  Nostcr,  and  here  Ave. 


264 


To  stand  in  Church  no  man  shall. 
Nor  lean  to  pillar  nor  to  wall. 
Rut  fairly  get  on  knees  alone 
Kneeling  down  on  the  flag-stone. 
And  pray  to  GOD,  with  a  meek  heart, 
Ik)th  grace  and  mercy  to  them  impart. 
Suffer  them  no  noise  to  make. 
But  in  the  prayers  their  part  to  take ; 
And  when  the  Gospel  shall  be  read. 
To  stand  up  all,  make  them  give  heed. 
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And  bless  tairly  as  they  know,  aSo  ' 

When  Gloria  Path  is  begun, 

And  when  the  Gospel  is  aJI  done. 

Teach  them  after  to  kneel  down  soon; 

And  when  they  hear  the  bell  ring. 

To  the  Sacrament,  that  holy  thing. 

Teach  them  to  kneel  both  young  and  old. 

And  both  their  hands  upstretched  to  hold, 

And  say  then  in  manner  thus. 

Fair  and  soft,  without  noise  or  hiss, 

|ESU.  Lord,  welcome  Thou  be.  990 

In  k)rm  of  bread  as  I  Thee  see ; 

jEsr,  for  Thy  Holy  Name, 

Shield  me  to  day  from  sin  and  shame ; 

Shhit  and  Eucharist.  Lord,  impart 

Ere  I  »hall  from  hence  depart. 

And  true  contrition  of  my  sin, 

lliat.  Lord,  I  never  die  therein ; 

As  Tliou  wert  of  a  Maiden  bom, 

Suffer  me  ne'er  to  be  forlorn.^ 

But  when  I  shall  my  way  hence  wend.  500 

Grant  me  the  Bliss  without  end.    Amen. 

Teach  them  thus,  or  some  other  thing. 

To  say  at  Sacrament's  Holy  Offering ; 

Teach  them,  also,  I  Thee  pray, 


That  when  they  walk  along  the  way, 

And  see  the  priest  towards  them  com  in  i: 

God's  Sacred  Body  with  him  bringmg. 

Then  with  great  devotion 

Teach  them  to  kneel  in  adoration. 

Fair  nor  foul,  let  them  spare  naught 

To  worship  Him  that  all  had  wrought ; 

For  glad  indeed  may  that  man  be 

That  once  in  the  day  may  Him  see ; 

For  io  much  good  doth  that  sight. 

(As  Saint  Austin  teacheth  aright.) 

The  day  that  thou  seest  God's  Body. 

These  benefices  shalt  thou  have  most  >urely; 

Meat  and  drink  at  thy  need. 

Nor  shall  they  that  day  lack  indeed ; 

Idle  words  and  also  oath 

God  forgiveth  them  both ; 

Sudden  death  that  same  day 

Thou  need  not  dread,  without  gainsay ; 

Also  that  day  I  thee  plight 

Thou  shalt  not  lose  thine  eyesight ; 

And  every  foot  that  thou  goest  then. 

To  see  that  holy  sight  for  men. 

Shall  one  day  stand  thee  in  stead. 

Wlien  thou  for  them  hast  sore  need. 
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The  Regius  MS.  occupies  a  position  in  the  Masonic  world  unique  even 
for  an  old  document.  The  latest  phase  of  its  discussion  is  interesting,  and  the 
conclusions  of  the  European  Editor  are  given  to  close  this  brief  outline,  as 
follows :  — 

Th«  **  B«filU  MB.**  and  KaiOllio  Symbolism.  —  Two  most  suggestive  "  open  letters  "  have 
lately  been  issued  by  my  good  friend.  General  Albert  Pike,  one  being  on  '*  The  Regius  Manu- 
script." 2  and  the  other.  "  Touching  Masonic  Symbolism." 

The  first  mentioned,  addressed  to  Brother  Gould,  refers  particularly  to  the  able  Commentary 
on  the  oldest  document  of  the  Craft  by  that  distinguished  Craftsman.  As  General  I*ikc  accepts 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  author,  it  is  as  well  to  clearly  understand  what  these  are :  i. 
"That  the  Regius  MS.  points  to  the  existence  of  a  Symbolic  or  Speculative  Masonry  at  the  date 
from  which  it  speaks  " ;  a.  "  That  it  would  appear  that  at  the  date  from  which  the  MS.  speaks 
thrre  n-as  a  Guild  or  Fraternity,  commemorating  the  science,  but  without  practising  the  art.  of 
M.iv>nrv  "  ;  3.  "  That  the  Poem  was  in  possession  of  a  Guild,  and  that  the  Guild  was  not  comjwsed 
of  C>pcrative  Masons  " ;  4.  "  That  the  persons  to  whom  the  text  of  the  MS.  was  sung  or  recited 
were  a  GiiiUl  or  Fraternity,  from  whom  all  but  the  memory  or  tradition  of  its  ancient  trade  had 
departed";  and.  c.  "That  by  some  readers  certain  passages  may  be  held  to  point  rather  to 
the  al/sorption  of  tne  Craft  legend  by  a  social  guild  than  to  a  gradual  transition  from  Oper.itive  to 
Speculative  or  Symbolic  Masonry,  by  a  Craft  or  Fraternity  composed  in  the  first  mst.»nce  of 
meml*ers  of  the  building  art." 

These  five  points — in  the  words  of  General  Pike  —  arc  certainly  both  comprehensive  and 
suggestive,  and,  if  justified  by  the  MS.  itself,  cannot  fail  to  introduce  a  new  and  N'aluable  factor 
into  the  evidence  in  £svor  of  independent  Speculative  Freemasonry  long  before  the  sexenteentk 
century.  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  Brothers  Gould  and  Pike,  but  wish  much  that  I  could. 
However,  their  position  in  the  Craft  »s  such  as  to  entitle  their  views  to  extra  study.  res|>ect  and 
c«»n^idenition.  and  doubtless  many  wi  1  be  inclined  to  follow  their  lead  without  any  more  thought 
on  the  subject. 

lliis  IS  the  MS.  "  supposed  to  have  been  completed  in  the  time  of  Athelstan."  aicofdin^  to 
Pr.  tUiver*  but  possibly  dates  about  four  centuries  later,  if  safer  and  more  critical  guides  are 
pffcrrrd.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  concluding  portion  of  the  MS.,  referring  to  conduct 
g'-oTallv.  had  not  been  attache<l  to  the  document,  the  main  evidence  in  testimony  of  its  supposed 
ruiu^ively  speculative  character  would  Ik?  gone;  and,  as  this  addendum  is  really  not  a  necess;iry 
and  dependent  part  of  the  original  MS..  I  6iil  to  see  why  its  text  should  be  quoted  in  favor  of  the 


1  Lost.  2  Voice  of  Masonry.  Feb..  1890,  pages  94-99. 

•  Revelations  of  a  Square.  1855.  p.  09. 
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sole  object  aimed  at  by  the  compiler.  The  chief  points  of  the  "  Regius  MS."  would  be  utterly 
unsuitable  for  a  Social  guild,  and  quite  as  much  inappropriate  then  as  now,  for  any  but  Operative 
Masons. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  no  more  intelligence  for  the  Master  Masons  of 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  architectural  division  of  their  labors,  than  is 
manifest  in  such  Craftsmen  at  the  present  time,  seeing  that  to  such  an  extent  then  they  were  koik 
Masons  and  architects  combined. 

Symbolism  in  some  operative  "  Old  Charges  "  is  not  absent  even  in  the  sixteenth  and  seren- 
teenth  centuries,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  various  figurative  references  are  to  be 
found  in  documents  of  an  earlier  date,  particularly  those  of  a  religious  character,  when  so  much 
of  the  time  and  skill  of  the  Craftsmen  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  cathedrals,  in  which  Eccle- 
siastics would  naturally  take  a  deep  interest,  and  be  present  in  force  and  influence. 

General  Pike  considers  that  the  Masons  summoned  to  attend  the  assembly  of  dukes,  earls, 
and  other  nobles,  etc.,  "  were  not  the  poor,  rude,  unlettered,  uncultivated  working  Stone-masons.** 
My  belief  is  they  were  some  of  the  numerous  Master  Masons  responsible  for  the  building  of  the 
cathedrals  and  other  large  structures  of  the  period,  over  whom  the  magistracy  and  other  authorities 
held  power ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  fail  to  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  these  architects  and 
builders  to  be  other  than  brethren  who  revelled  in  the  symbolism  of  geometrical  science.  To 
suppose  that  such  men  did  not,  but  that  those  of  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  building  art  dsd^ 
at  the  period  in  question,  is  sure  to  assume  more  than  the  facts  warrant 

Neither  does  it  appear  to  me  there  is  evidence  that  the  Freemasons  of  the  fourteen^  centurr 
were  any  more  secret  as  respects  their  trade  mysteries  than  those  of  other  organizations,  for  all 
were  bound  to  preserve  their  "  mysteries  "  from  cowans  and  intruders  of  all  kinds,  simply  as  a 
means  of  their  own  self-preservation  as  the  members  of  particular  handicrafts. 

The  "letter  touching  Masonic  Symbolism,"  also  addressed  to  Brother  Gould,  is  anoUier 
important  contribution  to  the  subject.  Brother  Pike  is  of  the  opinion  that  to  the  men  of  intelligence 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  four  old  lodges  in  17 17  "  is  to  be  ascribed  the  authorship  ot  the  lliird 
degree  and  the  introduction  of  Hermetic  and  other  symbols  into  Masonry ;  that  they  firamed  the 
three  degrees  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  their  doctrines,  veiled  by  their  syinbols.  to  thcKK 
fitted  to  receive  them,  ana  gave  to  all  others  trite  moral  explanations  of  them  which  they  could 
comprehend."  Now,  there  is  so  much  to  confirm  this  view,  that  it  seems  to  me  of  all  the  most 
probable  and  reasonable ;  and  this  being  so,  the  notions  as  to  the  solely  Speculative  character  of 
the  "  Re^us  MS."  are  not  supported ;  the  changes  from  the  mainly  Operative  to  the  wboDy 
Speculative  basis  of  the  Society  being  much  later  than  the  fourteenth  century. 

General  Pike  emphatically  states  that  we  cannot  be  warranted  in  assuming  that  among 
Masons  generally  —  in  the  body  of  Masonry  —  the  symbolism  of  Freemasonry  is  of  earlier  date 
than  1717,  but  he,  however,  admits  that  "  among  Freemasons  of  a  certain  class  and  limited 
number,  the  same  symtx>lism,  or  a  larger  part  of  the  same,  afterward  placed  in  the  degrees,  did 
exist  long  before,  perhaps  some  centuries  before  1717." 

The  following  deliverance  by  the  same  gifted  brother  exactly  describes  my  opinion,  only 
better  expressed  than  I  could  have  worded  it,  relative  to  the  period  of  the  "  Regius  MS" :  — 

"  The  art  of  building  then  stood  above  all  other  arts,  and  made  all  others  subservient  to  it. 
It  commanded  the  services  of  the  most  brilliant  intellects  and  of  the  ^eatest  artists.  The  old 
symbolism  was  embodied  in  the  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  some  of  these  were  adorned  by 
figures  and  devices,  which  would  never' have  been  tolerated  there  if  the  priesthood  had  known 
what  they  meant  to  the  adepts." 

Why  not  believe  then  that  the  "  Regius  MS."  was  addressed  to  such  intellectual  and  brilliant 
artists,  and  not  to  speculatives  exclusively?  To  my  mind  the  second  letter  suggests  such  to  have 
been  the  case.  Anyway,  without  more  evidence,  it  seems  to  me  better  to  wait  than  to  accept  the 
first  mentioned  theory,  though  it  is  so  ably  introduced  by  Brother  Gould,  and  as  ably  defended  by 
General  Pike. 

THE   MATTHEW   COOKE   MS.* 

(Date  :    Beginning  of  Fifteenth  Century.) 

For  the  "  free  rendering  of  this  Manuscript  "  we  are  indebted  to  Brother 
(;.  W.  Speth,  P.  M.,  Secretary,  in  Vol.  H.  of  the  Quatuor  Coronatorum 
Antigrapha  :  — 

Thanked  be  God,  our  glorious  Father,  the  founder  and  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all 
things  that  therein  are,  for  that  he  has  vouchsafed,  of  his  glorious  Godhead,  to  make  so  many 
things  of  manifold  virtue  for  the  use  of  mankind.     For  he  made  all  things  to  be  subject  and 

t  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  the  manuscripts  kno\*'n  to  and  utilised  by 
Dr.  .Andrrson.  when  he  ronipiled  the  fir*'t  Book  of  the  Constitutions  in  1723;  it  cenainly  was 
known  to  prominent  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  17^8,  or  five  years  XiA.tx,'^  Commemtasj  in 
Antigrapha. 
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obedient  to  man.  AH  thingi  eatable  of  a  wholesome  nature  he  ordained  for  roan's  sustenance. 
And  moreover,  he  hath  giren  to  man  wit  and  the  knowledge  of  divers  things  and  handicrafts,  by 
the  which  we  may  labor  in  this  world,  in  order  to  therewith  get  our  livelihood,  and  ^hion  many 
objects  pleasant  in  (he  sight  of  God,  to  our  own  ease  and  profit.  Tu  rehearse  all  these  matters  here 
were  too  long  in  the  writing  or  telling.  1  will  therefore  refrain ;  but  I  will  nevertheless  tell  you  some; 
for  instance,  how  and  in  what  manner  the  Science  of  Geometry  was  first  invented,  and  who  were 
the  founders  both  thereof  and  of  several  other  crafts,  a^t  is  declared  in  the  Bible  and  other 
histories. 

How  and  in  what  manner  this  worthy  Science  of  Geometry  took  its  rise,  I  will  tell  you,  as  I 
said  before.  You  roust  know  that  there  are  seven  liberal  sciences,  from  which  seven  all  other 
sciences  and  crafts  in  the  world  sprung;  but  especially  is  Geometry  the  first  cause  of  all  the  other 
sciences,  whatsoever  they  be. 

These  seven  sciences  are  as  follows :  — 

The  first,  which  is  called  the  foundation  of  all  sciences,  is  grammar,  which  teacheth  to  wnte 
and  speak  correctly. 

The  second  is  rhetoric,  which  teaches  us  to  speak  elegantly. 

The  third  is  dialetic,  which  teaches  us  to  discern  the  true  from  the  fiUse,  and  it  is  usually 
called  art  or  sophistry  (logic). 

The  fourth  is  arithmetic,  which  instructs  us  in  the  science  of  numbers,  to  reckon,  and  to  make 
accounts. 

The  fifth  is  Geometry,  which  teaches  us  all  about  mensuration,  measures  and  %ireights,  of  all 
kinds  of  handicrafts. 

The  sixth  is  music,  and  that  teaches  the  art  of  singing  by  notation  for  the  voice,  on  the  organ, 
trumpet,  and  harp,  and  of  all  things  pertaining  thereto. 

The  seventh  is  astronomy,  which  teaches  us  the  course  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon  and  of  the 
other  stars  and  planets  of  heaven. 

Our  intent  is  to  treat  chiefly  of  the  first  foundation  of  Geometry,  and  who  were  the  founders 
thereoC  As  I  said  before,  there  are  seven  liberal  sciences,  that  is  to  say,  seven  sciences  or  crafts 
that  are  free  in  themselves,  the  which  seven  exist  only  through  Geometry.  And  Geometry  may 
be  described  as  earth-mensuration,  for  Geometry  is  derived  from  geo,  which  is  in  Greek  "  earth," 
and  metrcma,  or  a  measure.  Thus  is  the  word  Geometry  compounded,  and  signifies  the  measure 
of  the  earth. 

Marvel  not  because  I  said  that  all  sciences  exist  only  through  the  science  of  Geometry.  For 
there  is  no  art  or  handicraft  wrought  by  man's  hands  that  is  not  wrought  by  Geometry, 
which  b  a  chief  fltctor  {motabulla  cause)  thereof.  For  if  a  man  work  with  his  hands,  he  employs 
some  sort  of  tool,  and  there  is  no  instrument  of  any  material  in  this  world  which  is  not  formed  of 
some  sort  of  earth  (ore),  and  to  earth  it  will  return.  And  there  is  no  instrument  or  tool  to  work 
with  that  has  not  some  proportion,  more  or  less.  And  proportion  is  measure,  and  the  instrument 
or  tool  is  earth.  And  Geometry  is  earth-mensuration,  therefore  I  affirm  that  all  men  live  by 
Geomtrtrv.     For  all  men  here  in  this  world  live  bv  the  labor  of  their  hands. 

Many  more  proob  could  I  give  you  that  Geometry  is  the  science  by  which  all  reasoning  men 
lire,  but  I  refrain  at  this  time,  because  the  writing  of  it  were  a  long  process. 

And  now  I  will  enter  further  into  the  matter.  You  must  know  that  among  all  the  crafts 
followed  by  man  in  this  world.  Masonry  h.is  the  greatest  renown  and  the  largest  share  of  this 
science  of  (jeometry,  as  is  stated  in  history,  such  as  the  Bible,  and  the  Master  of  History  [Herod- 
otus], and  in  the  Polychronicon.i  a  well  authentic^itrd  (or  trustworthy)  chronicle,  and  in  the 
history  called  Beda  de  Imagine  Mundi.  and  Isidorus  Ethomolegianim  Methodius  Episcopus 
ft  Martiris.  And  manv  others  sav  that  Masonry  is  the  chief  part  of  Geometry,  and  so  methinks 
it  may  well  be  said,  for  it  was  first  founded,  as  is  staled  in  the  Bible  in  the  first  l>ook  of  Genesis 
and  the  fourth  chapter.  And  moreover  all  the  learned  authors  above  cited  agree  thereto.  And 
some  of  them  affirm  it  more  op)cnly  and  plainly,  precisely  as  in  Genesis  in  the  Bible. 

I  Findel  was  led  to  doubt  the  date  placed  upon  this  MS.  (early  in  the  fifteenth  centunr).  stjp- 
pcning  thi*  an  allusion  to  Caxton's  celebrated  ^ork  a. I).  1482:  but  Gould  in  Hist.  Vol.  1..  p.  ex), 
savs  It  refers  to  a  Universal  History  bv  a  Benedictine  Monk,  that  was  after\%ard  rnUrRr<i  by 
Ranulph  Higden  of  the  same  monastrv  (St.  Werburghs  Ablx-y.  m  Chester),  styled  "  F'olvciironicon." 
This  author  died  about  A.D.  1360.    §0  that  the  earlier  date  assigned  is  not  improbable. 
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Before  Noah's  Flood,  by  direct  male  descent  from  Adam,  in  the  seventh  generation,  tiiere 
lived  a  man  called  Lamech,  who  had  two  wives,  called  Adah  and  Zillah.  By  the  first  wife,  Adah, 
he  begat  two  sons,  Jabal  and  Jubal.  The  elder  son  Jabal  was  the  first  man  that  ever  discovered 
geometry  and  masonry,  and  he  made  houses,  and  is  called  in  the  Bible  the  £iither  of  all  men  who 
dwell  in  tents  or  dwelling  houses.  And  he  was  Cain's  master  mason  and  governor  of  the  woria 
when  he  built  the  city  of  Enoch,  which  was  the  first  city  ever  made,  and  was  built  by  Cain,  Adam's 
son,  who  gave  it  to  his  own  son  Enoch,  and  gave  the  city  the  name  of  his  son,  and  called  it 
Enoch,  and  now  it  is  known  as  Ephraim.  And  at  that  place  was  the  Science  of  Geometry  and 
Masonry  first  prosecuted  and  contrived  as  a  science  and  as  a  handicraft.  And  so  we  may  veil 
say  that  it  is  the  first  cause  and  foundation  of  all  crafts  and  sciences.  And  also  this  man  Jabel 
was  called  the  father  of  shepherds. 

The  Master  of  History  says,  and  Beda  De  Imagine  Mundi,  and  the  Polychronicon,  and  many 
others  more  say,  that  he  was  the  first  that  made  partition  of  lands,  in  order  that  every  man  might 
know  his  own  land  and  labor  thereon  for  himself.  And  also  he  divided  flocks  of  sheep*  that 
every  man  might  know  his  own  sheep,  and  so  we  may  say  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  that 
science. 

And  his  brother  Jubal  or  Tubal  was  the  inventor  of  music  and  song,  as  Pythagoras  states  in 
the  Polychronicon,  and  the  same  says  Isidorus.  In  his  Ethemolegies  in  the  6th  book,  he  says  tiiat  be 
was  the  first  founder  of  music  and  song,  and  of  the  organ  and  trumpet,  and  he  discovered  that 
science  by  the  sound  of  the  weights  of  his  brother's.  Tubal  Cain's,  hammers. 

And  of  a  truth,  as  the  Bible  says,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  fourth  Chapter  of  Genesis,  T^amrrh 
begat  by  his  other  wife  Zillah  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  their  names  Tubal  Cain,  that  was  the 
son,  and  the  daughter  was  called  Naamah.  And  according  to  the  Polychronicon,  some  men  say 
she  was  Noah's  wife ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  we  will  not  affirm. 

Ye  must  know  that  this  son  Tubal  Cain  was  the  founder  of  the  smith's  craft  and  of  other 
handicrafts  dealing  with  metals,  such  as  iron,  brass,  gold  and  silver,  as  some  learned  writers  s^; 
and  his  sister  Naamah  discovered  the  craft  of  weaving,  for  before  her  time  no  cloth  was  woven,  but 
they  span  yam  and  knit  it  and  made  such  clothing  as  they  could.  And  as  this  woman  Naamah 
invented  the  craft  of  weaving,  it  was  called  woman 's-craft. 

And  these  four  brethren  knew  that  God  would  take  vengeance  for  sin,  either  by  fire  or  water. 
And  they  were  much  concerned  how  to  save  the  sciences  they  had  discovered,  and  they  took 
counsel  toRother,  and  exercised  all  their  wits.  And  they  said  there  were  two  kinds  of  stone  ol 
such  viituo  that  the  one  would  not  burn,  called  marble,  and  the  other  named  "Lacerus"  would 
not  suik  in  water.  And  so  they  devised  to  write  all  the  sciences  they  had  found  on  these  two 
Monrs.  so  that  if  God  tov^k  von^eance  by  fire  the  marble  would  not  bum,  and  if  by  water  the 
o!hcr  would  not  drown,  and  thoy  In^soui^ht  thoir  elder  brother  Jabal  to  make  two  pillars  of  these 
t\\o  stones,  that  is  of  marb'.o  and  of  "  I^i^xtus."  and  to  write  on  the  two  pillars  all  the  sciences  and 
cratts  wliivli  ihcy  had  found  and  he  did  so.  Ami  therefore  we  might  say  that  he  was  the  wisest  in 
scion«.x\  for  ho  tirst  In'ijan  and  carried  out  their  purp>osc  before  Noah's  flood. 

Fortunately  know  nig  oi  tlie  \-cngeance  that  God  would  send,  the  brethren  knew  not  whedier 
it  would  bi»  by  tire  or  water.  They  knew  bv  a  sort  of  prophecy  that  God  would  send  one  or  the 
other,  and  therefore  they  wrote  their  Noiences  on  the  two  pil'.ars  of  stone.  And  some  men  say  that 
ttiev  wrote  on  the  vtones  .i.'.  the  seven  sciences,  but  [this  I  affirm  not].  As  they  had  it  in  mind 
that  a  venire  UK  e  wvhiM  cv^me.  Sv>  :t  hefel!  that  Gv>d  did  send  vengeance,  and  there  came  such  a 
lUvvl  that  a  I  the  wof.vi  was  drowned  and  a".',  men  ditnl  save  only  eight  i>ersons.  These  were 
.\oah  anvi  h:>  wije  .uui  h:N  t*'.ree  >on<  anvl  ihe:r  wives,  of  which  sons  all  the  world  is  descended, 
an,l  thev  werr  n.;T'.u\i  :n  tV.j-i  w>5^.  Sheni.  Ham  and  Tapheth.  .And  this  flood  is  called  Noah's 
K.ood  tor  hv'  an.;  Ju>  c*k  .I:en  wen*  va\v-v'.  '.here-.n.  An.i  many  years  after  the  flood,  according  to 
tMe  clr.on^x  e, '.^'oxo  two  v:  ir^  w rre  tv^uv.v-.  .insl  t::e  chror.ic'.e  says  that  a  great  clerk,  Pythagoras, 
Vuuxl  the  one.  and  Hct^nrx  t'.e  p!.;\sopher  tound  the  other,  and  they  taught  the  sciences  that 
t'\e\  tound  wv.iTen  thr;e»>n. 

r\e:\  ch:or.tc  o  atu:  '  >:or\  .\n.'.  m.\":v  other  writer^  ar..i  the  Bible  especially  relate  the  building 
.'t  the  tower  ot  lU'v" .  arul  ;t  :s  w, :tten  m  the  U.Me.  Otxr.v*s:s.  chap.  x.  how  that  Ham,  Noah's  son. 
4Vi:at  Nirntov!.  w^'o  ^tew  .\  :v.-.»:*-.t\  t'.vm  uix^n  t'-.e  e.ir.h  an^i  w.ixed  strong,  like  unto  a  giant     He 

•  AN  A  i;e\t  W'^<    \'*.l  ^'•.'  Vic: V     I  *•*•  k  •  .:  "o"".  WA5  the  k:ni:Jom  of  Babylon  propo",  and 

Aiavh  and  .\:vhjid  aiul  Ca.nch  auu  t..c  MfcUvi  oi  ^^.u:uL^.    .\cd  this  same  Ham  began  the  tower 
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of  Babe]  mnd  taught  his  workmen  the  Craft  of  Masonry  [mensuration],  and  he  had  writh  him 
many  masons,  more  than  40,000,  and  he  loved  and  cherished  them  well.  And  it  is  written  in 
Polychronicon,  and  in  the  Master  of  History,  and  m  other  histories,  and  beyond  this  the  Bible 
wimesses  in  the  same  xoth  chapter,  as  it  is  written,  that  Ashur  who  was  of  near  kindred  to  Nirorod 
went  forth  from  the  land  (rf  Shinar  and  built  the  City  of  Nineveh  and  Plateas  {su)  and  many 
more.    For  it  is  written  **  Dt  terra  ilia  "  [etc.] 

It  is  but  reasonable  that  we  should  plainly  say  how  and  in  what  manner  the  Charges  of  the 
Mason's  Craft  were  first  founded,  and  who  first  gave  it  the  name  of  Masonry.  And  you  must 
know  that  it  is  stated  and  written  in  the  Polychronicon,  and  in  Methodus  Episcopus  and  Martiris 
that  Ashur  who  %iras  a  worthy  lord  of  Shmar  sent  to  Nimrod  the  king  to  send  him  Masons  and 
workmen  of  the  Craft  that  they  might  help  him  make  his  city  which  he  was  minded  to  make. 
And  Nimrod  sent  him  3000  masons.  And  as  they  were  about  to  depart  and  go  forth,  he  called 
them  before  him  and  said  to  them,  **  Ye  must  go  to  my  cousin  Ashur  to  help  him  build  a  city, 
but  see  to  it,  that  ye  be  well  goremed,  and  I  will  give  you  a  Charge  that  shall  be  to  your  and 
my  profit. 

**  When  you  come  to  that  lord,  look  that  you  be  true  to  him,  even  as  you  would  be  to  me ; 
labor  at  your  Craft  honestly,  and  take  a  reasonable  payment  for  it,  such  as  you  may  deserve. 
Love  each  other  as  though  you  were  brothers  and  hold  together  staunchly.  Let  him  that  hath 
most  skill  teach  his  fellow,  and  be  careful  that  your  conduct  among  yourselves  and  towards  your 
lord  may  be  to  my  credit,  that  I  may  have  thanks  for  sending  you  and  teaching  you  the  Craft." 
And  they  received  the  charge  from  him,  being  their  lord  and  master,  and  went  forth  to  Ashur  and 
built  the  dty  of  Nineveh  in  the  country  of  Plateas  {sic)  and  other  cities  also  that  are  called  Calah 
and  Resen,  which  is  a  great  city  between  Calah  and  Nineveh.  And  in  this  manner  the  Craft  of 
Masonry  was  first  instituted  and  charged  as  a  science. 

EUders  [Masters]  of  Masons  before  our  times  had  these  charges  in  writing,  as  we  have  them 
now  in  our  Charges  of  the  story  of  Euclid,  and  as  we  have  seen  them  written  both  in  Latin  and 
French.  1 

But  it  is  only  reasonable  that  we  should  tell  you  how  Euclid  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Geometry,  as  stated  in  the  Bible  and  other  histories.  In  the  xiL  chapter  of  Genesis  it  is  told 
bow  Abraham  came  to  the  land  of  Canaan  and  our  Lord  appeared  unto  him  and  said,  "  I  will 
give  this  land  to  thy  seed.**  But  a  great  famine  reigned  in  that  land  and  Abraham  took  Sarah,  his 
wife,  with  him  and  made  a  journey  into  Eg)rpt  to  abide  there  while  the  fomine  lasted.  .And 
Abraham,  so  says  the  chronicle,  was  a  wise  man  and  a  learned.  And  he  knew  all  the  seven 
sciences  and  taught  the  Egyptians  the  science  of  Geometry.  And  this  worthy  clerk  Euclid  was 
his  pupil  and  learned  of  him.  And  he  first  gave  it  the  name  of  Geometry ;  although  it  was 
practised  before  his  time,  it  had  not  acquired  the  name  of  Geometry.  But  it  is  said  by  Isidorus 
in  the  5th  Book  and  first  Chapter  of  Ethomoligiarum  that  Euclid  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of 
Geometry,  and  gave  it  that  name. 

For  in  his  time,  the  river  of  Egypt  which  is  called  the  Nile  so  overflowed  the  land  that  no 
man  could  dwell  therein.  Then  the  worthy  clerk  Euclid  taught  them  to  make  great  walls  and 
ditches  to  keep  back  the  water,  and  by  Geometry  he  measured  the  land  and  parcelled  it  out  into 
sections  and  caused  every  man  to  enclose  his  own  portion  with  walls  and  ditches  and  thus  it 
became  a  country  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  produce  and  of  young  people  and  of  men  and  women : 
so  that  the  youthful  population  [Myche  pepulle  of  younge  frute]  increased  so  much  as  to  render 
earning  a  living  difficult  And  the  lords  of  the  country  drew  together  and  took  counsel  how  they 
might  help  their  children  who  had  no  competent  livelihood  in  order  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  children,  for  they  had  so  manv.  And  at  the  council  among  them  was  the  worthy  Clerk 
Euclid,  and  when  he  saw  that  all  of  them  could  devise  no  remedy  in  the  matter  he  said  to  them, 
**  I^y  your  orders  upon  your  sons  and  I  will  teach  them  a  science  by  which  they  may  live  as 
gentlemen,  under  the  condition  that  they  shall  be  sworn  to  me  to  uphold  the  regulations  that  I 
shall  lay  upon  them."  And  both  they  and  the  king  of  the  country  and  all  the  lords  agreed  thereto 
w;th  one  consent 

It  b  but  reasonable  that  every  man  should  agree  to  that  which  tended  to  profit  himself:  and 
so  they  took  their  sons  to  Euclid  to  be  ruled  by  him  and  he  taught  them  the  Craft  of  Masonry 

^  This  woold  teem  to  substantiate  the  speculation  of  Dr.  Oliver  as  to  the  Assembly  A.D.  9a6w 
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and  gave  it  the  name  of  Geometry,  on  account  of  the  parcelling  out  of  the  ground  which  he  had 
taught  the  people  at  the  time  of  making  the  walls  and  ditches,  as  aforesaid,  to  keep  oat  the  water. 
And  Isidonis  says  in  Ethomologies  that  Euclid  called  the  craft  Geometry. 

And  there  this  worthy  clerk  Euclid  gave  it  a  name  and  taught  it  to  the  lords'  sons  of  that 
land  whom  he  had  as  pupils.  And  he  gave  them  a  charge,  that  they  should  call  each  other  FeOow 
and  no  otherwise,  they  being  all  of  one  craft  and  of  the  same  gentle  birth,  lords'  sons.  And  also 
that  the  most  skilful  should  be  governor  of  the  work  and  should  be  called  master;  and  other 
charges  besides,  which  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Charges.  And  so  they  worked  for  the  lords 
of  the  land  and  buih  cities  and  towns,  castles  and  temples,  and  lords'  palaces. 

During  the  time  that  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  E^^t  they  learned  the  craft  of  Masonry. 
And  after  they  were  driven  out  of  Egypt  they  came  into  the  promised  land,  which  is  now  called 
Jerusalem,  and  they  occupied  that  land  and  the  charges  were  observed  there.  And  [at]  the 
making  of  Solomon's  Temple  which  King  David  began.  King  David  loved  masons  well,  and  gate 
them  [wages]  nearly  as  they  are  now.  And  at  the  making  of  the  Temple  in  Solomon's  time,  as 
stated  in  the  Bible  in  the  third  book  of  Kings  and  the  fifth  chapter,  Solomon  had  four-sooie 
thousand  masons  px  work.  And  the  son  of  the  king  of  Tyre  was  his  master  mason.  And  ta 
other  chronicles  and  in  old  books  of  masonry,  it  is  said  that  Solomon  confirmed  the  chaxges  that 
David  his  father  had  given  to  masons.  And  Solomon  himself  taught  them  their  usages  [manners], 
differing  but  slightly  from  the  customs  now  in  use.  And  from  thence  this  worthy  science  was 
brought  into  France  and  into  many  other  regions. 

And  at  one  time  there  was  a  worthy  king  in  France  called  Carolus  Secundus,  that  is  to  say 
Charles  the  Second.  And  this  Charles  was  elected  king  of  France  by  the  grace  of  God  and  also 
by  right  of  descent  [lynage] .  And  some  men  say  he  was  elected  by  good  fortune,  which  is  fiJsc; 
as  by  the  chronicles  he  was  of  the  blood  royal.  And  this  same  king  Charles  was  a  mason  before 
he  became  king.  And  after  he  was  king  he  loved  masons  and  cherished  them  and  gave  tbea 
charges  and  usages  of  his  devising,  of  which  some  are  yet  in  force  in  France ;  and  he  ordained 
that  they  should  have  an  assembly  once  a  year  and  come  and  speak  together  in  order  tfiat  the 
masters  and  fellows  might  regulate  all  things  [which  were]  amiss. 

And  soon  after  that  came  St.  Adhabelle  ^  into  England  and  he  converted  St  Alban  to  Chris- 
tianity. And  St.  Alban  loved  masons  well  and  he  was  the  first  to  give  them  charges  and  customs 
in  England.    And  he  ordained  [wages]  adequate  to  pay  for  their  toil. 

And  after  that  there  was  a  worthy  king  in  England,  called  Athelstan,  and  his  youngest  son 
loved  well  the  science  of  Geometry ;  and  he  knew  well,  as  well  as  the  masons  themselves,  that  their 
handicraft  was  the  practice  of  the  science  of  Geometry.  Therefore  he  drew  to  their  councils  (or 
took  counsel,  or  lessons,  of  them), and  learned  the  practical  part  of  that  science  in  addition  to  his 
theoretical  (or  book)  knowledge  [speculatif] .  For  of  the  speculative  part  he  was  master.  And 
he  loved  well  masonry  and  masons.  And  he  became  a  mason  himself.  And  he  gave  them  charges 
and  usages  such  as  are  now  customary  in  England  and  in  other  countries.  And  he  ordained  that 
they  should  have  reasonable  pay.  And  he  purchased  a  free  patent  of  the  king  that  they  might 
hold  an  assembly  at  what  time  they  thought  reasonable  and  come  together  to  consult  Of  the 
which  charges,  usages  and  assembly  it  is  written  and  taught  in  our  Book  of  Charges ;  wherefore  I 
leave  it  for  the  present. 

Good  men !  2  for  this  cause  and  in  this  way  Masonry  first  arose.  It  befell,  once  upon  a  time, 
that  preat  lords  had  so  many  free-begotten  [legitimate]  children  that  their  possessions  were  not 
extensive  enough  to  provide  for  their  future.  Therefore  they  took  counsel  how  to  provide  for  their 
children  and  find  them  an  honest  livelihood.  And  they  sent  for  wise  masters  of  the  worthy  science 
of  Geometry,  that  through  their  wisdom  they  might  provide  them  with  some  honest  living.  Then 
one  of  them  that  was  called  Euclid,  a  most  subtil  and  wise  inventor  regulated  [that  science]  and 
art  and  called  it  Masonry.    And  so  in  this  art  of  his  he  honestly  taught  the  children  of  great  lords 

1  This  Saint  is  quite  unknown.  Dr.  Plot  laughs  at  Masons  for  their  legend  of  St.  Amphibalos, 
so  some  MS.  or  other  must  have  contained  the  latter  name.  Are  these  two  saints  connected?  The 
transcriber  might  possibly  be  answerable  for  ihe  confusion.  —  Antti^rapha, 

*  Here  the  transcriber  begins  afresh  the  Euclid  legend  (omitting  all  previous  history),  and  in 
a  condensed  narrative  carries  us  over  the  former  ground  to  the  point  at  wnich  he  left  offhand  then 
redeems  his  promise  by  reciting  m  full  the  charges.  This  point  is  the  division  where  two  MSS. 
are  referred  to  further  on. 
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according  to  the  desire  of  the  &then  and  the  free  consent  of  their  children.  And  harinf  taught 
them  with  great  care  for  a  certain  time,  they  were  not  all  alike  capable  of  exercising  the  said  art, 
wherefore  the  said  master  Euclid  ordained  that  those  that  surfMissed  the  others  in  skill  should  be 
honored  abore  the  others.  And  [comman]ded  to  call  the  more  skilful  "  Master  "  and  for  [him] 
to  instruct  the  less  skiliiiL  The  which  masters  were  called  masters  of  nobility,  of  knowledge  and 
skill  in  that  art  Nevertheless  they  commanded  that  they  that  were  of  less  knowledge  should  not 
be  called  servants  or  subjects,  but  fellows,  on  account  of  the  nobility  of  their  gentle  blood.  In  this 
manner  was  the  aforesaid  art  begun  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  by  the  aforesaid  master  Euclid,  and  so  it 
spread  from  country  to  country  and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom. 

Many  years  after,  in  the  time  of  king  Athelstan.i  sometime  king  of  England,  by  commoa 
consent  of  his  Council  and  other  great  lords  of  the  land,  on  account  of  great  defects  found  among 
masons,  a  certain  rule  was  ordained  for  them  :  — 

Once  a  year,  or  every  three  years,  as  might  appear  needful  to  the  king  and  great  lords  of  the 
land  and  all  the  community,  congregations  should  be  called  by  the  masters  from  country  to  country 
and  from  province  to  province  of  all  masters,  masons  and  fellows  in  the  said  art.  And  at  such  con- 
gregations those  that  are  made  masters  shall  be  examined  in  the  articles  hereafter  written  and  be 
ransacked  whether  they  be  able  and  skilful  in  order  to  serve  the  lords  to  their  profit  and  to  the 
honor  of  the  aforesaid  art.  And  moreover  they  shall  be  charged  to  well  and  truly  expend  the 
goods  of  their  lords,  as  well  of  the  lowest  as  of  the  highest ;  for  those  are  their  lords,  for  the  time 
being  of  whom  they  take  their  pay  in  recompense  of  their  service  and  toil 

The  first  >  article  is  this:  —  That  every  master  of  this  art  should  be  wise,  and  true  to  the  lord 
who  employs  him,  expending  his  goods  carefully  as  he  would  his  own  were  expended ;  and  not 
give  more  pay  to  any  mason  than  he  knows  him  to  have  earned,  according  to  the  dearth  (or 
scarcity,  and  therefore  price),  of  com  and  victuals  in  the  country,  and  this  without  favoritism,  for 
every  man  is  to  be  rewarded  according  to  his  work. 

The  second  article  is  this :  —  That  every  master  of  the  art  shall  be  warned  beforehand  to  come 
to  his  congregation,  in  order  that  he  may  duly  come  there,  unless  he  may  [be]  excused  for  some 
cause  or  other.  But  if  he  be  found  [i>.,  accused  of  being]  rebellious  at  such  congregation,  or  at 
fiiult  in  any  way  to  his  employer's  harm  or  the  reproach  of  his  art,  be  shall  not  be  excused  unless 
he  be  sick  unto  [in  peril  of]  death.  And  though  he  be  in  peril  of  death,  yet  he  must  give  notice 
of  his  illness  to  the  master  who  is  the  president  [pryncipalle]  of  the  gathering. 

The  [third]  article  is  this :  — That  no  master  take  [an]  apprentice  for  a  shorter  term  than  seven 
years  at  \caax^  for  the  reason  that  such  as  have  been  bound  a  shorter  time  can  not  adequately 
learn  their  art,  nor  be  able  to  truly  serve  their  employer  and  earn  the  pay  that  a  mason  should. 

The  fourth  article  is  this:  —  That  no  master  shall  for  any  reward  take  an  apprentice  a  bondsman 
bom.  because  his  lord  to  whom  he  is  a  bondsman  might  take  him,  as  he  is  entitled  to,  from  his 
art  and  carry  him  away  with  him  from  out  the  Lx>dge,  or  out  of  the  place  he  is  working  in.  And 
because  his  fellows  peradventure  might  help  him  and  take  his  part,  and  thence  manslaughter 
might  arise ;  therefore  it  is  forbidden.  And  there  is  another  reason ;  because  his  art  was  begun 
by  the  freely-begotten  children  of  great  lords,  as  aforesaid. 

The  fifth  article  is  this:  —  That  no  master  shall  pay  more  to  his  apprentice  during  the  time 
of  hts  apprenticeship,  whatever  profit  he  may  take  thereby,  than  he  well  knows  him  to  have 
dnenred  of  the  lord  that  employs  him ;  and  not  even  quite  so  much,  in  order  that  the  lord  of 
the  works  where  he  is  taught  may  have  some  profit  by  his  being  taught  there. 

The  sixth  article  is  this:  —  That  no  master  from  covetousness  or  for  gain  shall  accept  an 

1  In  this  and  the  succeeding  paragraphs,  nowhere  does  it  state  that  the  masters  assisted  to 
formulate  these  articles;  on  the  contrary  it  states  that  the  rule  (or  rules)  was  made  for  them  by 
the  king  and  his  lords.  The  articles  were  therefore  a  legal  enactment,  and  the  preamble  and 
ongina!  nine  probably  contain  the  original  clauses  of  Athelstan's  charter,  or.  at  least,  cf  the  charter 
•  h»ch  the  masons,  rightly  or  wrongly,  ascribed  to  him.  That  these  might  be  extended  at  future 
asvmblies  (as  the  Poem  would  lead  us  to  suppose  was  done),  is  probable. because  the  chief  n-pre- 
wrntAtive  of  the  king,  in  the  province  in  which  the  assembly  was  held,  was  to  be  associated  with 
the  presiding  officer.  —  S^tk  iti  the  Anttgrapka.  This  would  look  to  an  organization  similar  to 
that  of  England  to-dav,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Grand  Master,  and  Pro  Grand  Masters,  at  the 
hrat!  <»f  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 

-*  It  will  lie  noticed  that  whereas  in  the  M.osonic  Poem  there  are  15  "  Article* "  and  15 
-  Points,"  m  this,  the  earliei'  Prose  Constitution,  there  arc  only  9  "  Articles  '  and  9  "  Points."  — 
The  AVi.  A.  F,  A,  llooJ/i^rJ,  M,A, 
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apprentice  that  is  unprofitable ;  that  is,  having  any  maim  (or  defect)  by  reason  of  which  be  ii 
incapable  of  doing  a  mason's  proper  work. 

The  seventh  article  is  this :  —  That  no  master  shall  knowingly  help  or  cause  to  be  maintained 
and  sustained  any  common  nightwalker  robber,  by  which  nightwalking  they  may  be  rendefed 
incapable  [through  want  of  rest]  of  doing  a  fair  day's  work,  and  toil :  a  conditioQ  of  things  by 
which  their  fellows  might  be  made  wrath. 

The  eighth  article  is  this :  —  Should  it  befall  that  a  perfect  and  skilful  mason  come  and  apply 
for  work  and  find  one  working  who  is  incompetent  and  unskilful,  the  master  of  the  place  shaD 
discharge  the  incompetent  and  engage  the  skilful  one,  to  the  advantage  of  the  emplojrer. 

The  ninth  article  is  this :  —  That  no  master  shall  supplant  another.  For  it  is  said  in  the  art 
of  masonry  that  no  man  can  so  well  complete  a  work,  to  the  advantage  of  the  lord,  begun  bt 
another,  as  he  who  began  it  intending  to  end  it  in  accordance  with  his  own  plans,  or  [he]  to 
whom  he  shows  his  plans. 

These  regulations  following  were  made  by  the  lords  (emplovers)  and  masters  of  diven 
provinces  and  divers  congregations  of  masonry ; 

[First  point]  To  wit :  VVhosoever  desires  to  become  a  mason  [to  come  to  the  state  of  ^ 
forseyd  art] ,  it  behooves  him  before  all  things  to  [love]  God  and  the  holy  Church  and  all  theSaiats; 
and  his  master  and  fellows  as  his  own  brothers. 

The  second  point :  —  He  must  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  his  pay. 

The  third  [point]  :  —  He  shall  hele  [guard]  the  counsel  of  his  fellows  in  lodge  and  is 
chamber,  and  wherever  masons  meet. 

The  fourth  point: —  He  shall  be  no  traitor  to  the  art  and  do  it  no  harm,  nor  conform  to  ant 
enactments  against  the  art,  nor  against  the  members  thereof;  but  he  shall  maintain  it  in  all  hooor, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  fifth  point :  —  When  he  receives  his  pay  he  shall  take  it  without  murmuring,  as  may  be 
arranged  at  the  time  by  the  master ;  and  he  shall  fulfil  the  agreement  regarding  the  hours  of  vork 
and  rest,  as  ordained  and  set  by  the  master. 

The  sixth  point :  —  In  case  of  disagreement  between  him  and  his  fellows,  he  shall  uaqoei* 
tioningly  obey  the  master  and  be  silent  thereon  at  the  bidding  of  his  master,  or  of  his  master's 
warden  in  his  master's  absence,  until  the  next  following  holiday  and  shall  then  settle  the  matter 
according  to  the  verdict  of  his  fellows ;  and  not  upon  a  work  day  because  of  the  hindrance  to  die 
work  and  to  the  lord's  interests. 

The  seventh  point :  —  He  shall  not  covet  the  wife,  nor  the  daughter  of  his  master,  or  of  hss 
fellows  unless  it  be  in  marriage ;  neither  shall  he  hold  concubines,  on  account  of  the  discord  this 
might  create  among  them. 

The  eighth  point :  —  Should  it  befall  him  to  be  his  master's  warden,  he  shall  be  a  true  mediator 
\mene\  between  his  master  and  his  fellows:  and  he  shall  be  active  in  his  master's  absence,  to  the 
honor  of  his  master  and  the  profit  of  the  lord  who  employs  him. 

The  ninth  point:  —  If  he  be  more  wise  and  skilful  than  his  fellow  working  unth  him  in  the 
I^dge,  or  in  any  other  place,  and  he  perceive  that  for  want  of  skill  [defawte  of  connyngc]  he  s 
about  to  spoil  the  stone  upon  which  he  is  working,  and  can  teach  him  to  improve  the  stone,  he 
shall  instruct  and  help  him ;  so  that  love  may  increase  the  more  among  them  and  the  work  os 
the  employer  be  not  lost. 

When  the  master  and  fellows,  being  forewarned,  are  come  to  such  congregations,  the  sheriff 
of  the  country,  or  the  mayor  of  the  city,  or  alderman  of  the  town  in  which  the  congr^ation  is  he^d. 
shall,  if  need  be,  be  fellow  and  associate  of  the  master  of  the  congregation,  to  help  him  against 
disol)edient  [rebelle]  members  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  realm. 

And  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  new  men  who  have  never  been  char^ 
before  are  to  be  charged  in  this  manner:  —  Yc  shall  never  be  thieves  nor  thieves'  maintainers,  and 
shall  do  a  fair  day's  work  and  toil  for  your  pay  that  you  take  of  the  lord,  and  shall  render  xnr 
accounts  to  your  fellows  in  all  matters  which  should  be  accounted  for  to  them,  and  lore  them  as 
yourselves.  And  ye  shall  be  true  to  the  king  of  Knglind  and  to  the  realm:  and  that  yc  keep  with 
all  your  might  and  [power]  all  the  aforesaid  articles.  [Notice  that,  the  sheriff  being  present,  thus 
constituting  it  a  legal  meeting,  the  "  articles  "  only,  and  not  the  '*  points,"  are  mentioned.] 

After  that  an  enquin.-  shall  be  held  whether  any  master  or  fellow  summoned  to  the  meetinc. 
havp  broken  any  of  the  aforesaid  articles,  which,  if  they  have  done,  it  shall  then  and  there  he 
ailjudicated  upon. 
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Therefore  be  H  known ;  if  any  master  or  feUow  beinf  forewarned  to  come  to  the  congregation 
be  contumacious  and  appear  not ;  or  having  trespassed  against  any  of  the  aforesaid  articles  shall 
be  convicted ;  he  shall  forswear  his  masonry  and  shall  no  longer  exercise  the  craft.  And  if  he 
presume  so  to  do.  the  shenff  of  the  country  in  which  he  may  be  found  at  work  shall  put  him  in 
prison  and  take  all  his  goods  for  the  use  of  the  king,  until  his  (the  king's)  grace  shall  be  granted 
and  showed  him« 

For  this  cause  chiefly  were  these  congregations  ordained;  that  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest  might  be  well  and  truly  served  in  the  aforesaid  art  throughout  all  the  kingdom  of  England. 

Amen,  so  mote  it  be. 

Charaoterittict  of  the  Two  XSS.  —  Brother  Speth  remarks  that  the  Cooke 
document  bears  evidence  of  being  parts  of  two  distinct  versions.  Those  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  "  Old  Charges,"  will  discover,  that  down  to  a  certain 
place,  the  author  or  transcriber  does  not  vary  from  the  beaten  track  of  all 
the  others.  But  at  the  point  where  would  naturally  begin  the  rehearsal  of  the 
Athelstan  charges,  the  words ;  "  Of  the  whiche  Charges  manors  &  semble  as 
is  write  and  taught  in  the  boke  of  oure  charges  wher  for  I  leue  hit  at  this 
tyme,"  imply  that  not  here  but  at  some  future  time  he  will  rehearse  them. 
The  evidence  of  two  distinct  MSS.  is  further  shown  by  the  duplication  of  a 
part  of  the  traditional  history  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  reader's  attention. 
The  two  parts  are  not  of  the  same  style.  The  first  is  diffused ;  the  latter, 
curt,  even  meagre.  The  former  is  copiously  interlarded  with  quotations  and 
references  to  profane  and  sacred  history,  revealing  a  cultured  mind  ;  the  last 
is  the  very  opposite.  The  learned  pedantry  observable  in  the  first  writer  is 
altogether  absent  in  the  second  portion  of  the  MS.,  not  one  allusion  to  the 
Bible  appearing  therein. 

Summary  and  Cronolusioni.  —  Brother  Speth  makes  these  points  in  summa- 
rizing his  Commentary,  first  calling  attention  to  the  resemblances  of  the 
"  articles  "  and  "  points  '*  of  both  the  Regius  and  Cooke  MSS.  to  each  other, 
and  also  to  any  typical  MS.  '*  Old  Charges,"  which  the  reader  can  readily  sec 
by  a  comparison.    They  are  :  — 

X.  The  Cooke  MS.  is  a  copy  of  a  preexisting  document ;  —  a  transcript. 

2.  The  compiler  was  himself  a  fellow-mason. 

3.  The  compilation  consists  of  two  distinct  documents,  (a)  The  compiler's  commrntary ; 
(b>  a  pre-existing  document,  tacked  on  in  its  integrity  to  the  former,  by  the  compiler  himself. 

4.  The  second  part  is  the  oldest  and  purest  version  yet  come  to  light  of  the  Book  of  Charges, 
or  "  Manuscript  Constitutions  of  Masonry." 

5.  This  Book  of  Charges  had  already  been  enlarged  and  commented  upon  by  previous 
writers,  and  our  author,  to  certain  extent,  copied  these. 

6.  He  further  adds  illustrations  of  his  own. 

7.  His  version  has  not  serve<l  as  the  original  of  any  other  manuscript  known  to  us. 

8.  Naymus  Grecus,  some  of  the  particulars  connected  with  St.  Alban,  Edwin's  authorship  of 
the  Book,  and  the  York  legend,  are  of  more  recent  origin. 

9.  The  preservation  of  the  word  "  speculative."  in  its  present  Masonic  use,  is  to  be  ascrit^ed 
to  the  Masons  themselves  alone. 

10.  At  the  date  of  this  MS.  there  were  several  copies  of  the  Book  of  Charges,  identical  with 
l^is  one.  in  circulation. 

11.  The  articles  are  legal  enactments  and  had  force  as  such. 
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Z2.  The  points  are  mere  internal  arrangements,  of  no  strict  legal  value,  yet  enforced  on  aO 
Masons  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  guild  life. 

13.  There  was  no  one  general  assembly  for  the  whole  kingdom,  but  "  congregatioiis  "  were 
held  when  and  where  required. 

14.  That  a  Grand  Master  existed  in  fact,  though  not  by  that  name,  and  for  the  duxatioo  ol 
each  assembly  only. 

15.  That  the  freedom  of  the  Craft  was  conferred  at  these  meetings  only ;  and 

16.  That  many  of  our  present  usages  may  be  traced  in  their  original  form  in  this  ManoscripL 


CHAPTER  III. 

Various  Readings  of  "Old  Charges,"  the  "Additional  Articles,"  Etc 

The  Grand  Lodge  XS.  —  It  is  after  mature  deliberation  that  the  text  of 
the  "  Grand  Lodge  MS./'  of  1583,  has  been  selected  as  a  basis  of  compansoD. 
For  this  copy  of  the  document  we  are  indebted  to  our  European  Elditor  in  his 
"Old  Charges  of  British  Freemasons,"  edition  of  1872,  London.  He  sajn: 
"This  Roll  of  parchment  (nine  feet  in  length  and  ^st  inches  in  breadth),  is 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  (Freemasons'  Hall, 
London).  On  the  reverse  of  the  Scroll  in  more  modem  writing^  is  the 
following :  — 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  Word 
And  the  Word  was  with  God 
And  the  Word  was  God 
Whose  sacred  and  universal  Law 
I  will  endeavor  to  observe 

So  help  me  God." 

Dowland's  MS.  is  very  much  like  the  "Grand  Lodge  MS.,"  and  so  is  one' 
of  the  Scottish  versions. 

Manifestly  a  great  deal  could  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  agreements 
and  disagreements  of  the  various  versions  of  the  "  Old  Charges  *' ; '  and  a 
notice  of  these  in  detail  will  no  doubt  some  time  be  given ;  but  as  some  of 
the  MSS.  mentioned  in  our  Kalendar  are  not  accessible,  we  do  not  undertake 
the  task  at  this  time.  It  is  enough  that  reference  is  made  to  a  few  of  the 
most  singular  differences,  like  a  marginal  commentary  to  the  Bible  MSS./  so 

1  Said  to  be  Dunckerley's. 

*  The  "  tMinburgh-Kilwinning  MS.,"  which  so  well  agrees  with  the  text  of  the  Grand  Lodfc 
document  that  it  would  readily  i)ass  for  an  indifferent  copy  of  it.  —  Hughan  in  "  Old  CA4trjts' 
page  II. 

*  The  Constitutions  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  clearly  derived  from  the  Masonic  Poem,  though 
naturally  altered  in  their  prose  form,  and  expanded  and  modified  through  transmission,  and  end 
tradition,  as  well  as  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  change  of  circumstances.  —  WcKtdford, 

^  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Bible  MSS.,  the  one  the  cursives  and  the  other 
the  uncials.  Of  the  first  there  are  an  enormous  number,  and  they  are  all  in  almost  absolute  agree- 
ment ;  of  the  uncials  there  are  only  a  few,  and  all  disagreeing  among  themselves.  The  cursives 
are  later  in  date,  and  therefore  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  uncials  must  be  a  purer  text  What 
has  been  done?  Scholars  have  made  up  texts  differing  from  all  existing  MSS.,  according  to  what 
they  think  must  have  been  the  original  text,  —  The  h'ev.  H.  R.  Percival.  The  compiler  of  this 
Division  observes  that  this  ib  the  exact  desciiption  of  what  has  been  done  with  the  Masonic  MSS. 
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as  to  gK'e  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the  fact.    With  these  preliminary  remarks, 
we  pass  immediately  to  the  subject  in  hand. 


"GRAND   LODGE  MS."    (F)    a.d.    1583. 

Hm  mifhto  of  the  Fathtr  of  HoaTon  and  y«  wysdome  of  y«  glorious  Soonne  through 
y  grace  &  y«  goodnes  of  y«  holly  ghoste  yt  be«  three  psons  &  one  God,  be  w>>  vs  at  or  beginning 
and  give  vs  grace  so  to  govrne  us  here  in  o**  l3rving  that  wee  maye  come  to  his  blisse  that  nevr  shall 
hare  ending.    AMEN.     [Note  x  (a)  {b)  {c)  (d)  (#).] 

Good  brtthortii  and  ftllowot  our  purpose  is  to  tell  you  howe  &  in  what  niann  wise  this 
woorthy  cralti  of  massonrie^  was  begon  &  afterwards  how  y<  was  kept  by  woorthy  Kings  & 
Frynces  k  by  many  other  woorshipfull  men  and  also  to  those  that  bee  heire  we  will  chardge  y«  by 
the  cbardges  that  longith  to  evy  trewe  masson  to  keepe.  for  in  good  faithe,  and  they  take  good  heed 
to  y*.  y*  is  woorthy  to  be  well  kepte.  For  y<  is  a  woorthy  Crafte  &  a  curious  science,  for  their  bee 
ieavin  liberall  sciences  of  y  w^  seavin  y<  is  one  of  them,  and  y  names  of  y«  seavin  ben  these. 

First  is  Gramm*'  and  that  teacheth  a  man  to  speake  trewly  and  to  wryte  trewly.  The 
second  is  Rhetoricque  that  teacheth  a  man  to  speake  £aier  in  subtill  tearmes.  And  the  third  is 
Dialecticke  and  that  teacheth  a  man  to  deseme  or  knowe  trueth  from  talsehoode.  And  the  fourth 
is  Arithmeteicke,  and  that  teaches  a  man  to  rekcn  &  to  compt  all  mann  of  numbers.  And  fyfte 
b  Geometrey  and  that  teacheth  a  man  the  mett  and  measure  of  earth  and  all  other  things.    The 


Note  i  («).— 


Fear 

God  and 

Keep  His 

Com  mandments 


NOTEX  (*).— 


For 

This  is  the 

Whole  Duty 

of  Man. 


C 


Masoorie. 


In  the  name  of  the 

Great  and  holy  God 

The  wisdom  of  the  Son  and 

The  goodness  of  the  holy 

Ghost  Three  Persons  &  one 

God  be  with  us  now  & 

ever.    Amen. 

—  TJU  AtUiipiUy  AfS,,  A.D.  /6S6, 

An  Anagraime  upon  the  name  of  Masonrie 
William  Kay  to  his  friend  Rob't  Preston 
vpon  his  Ant  of  Masonrie  as  followeth. 
Z    Much  might  be  said  of  the  noble  Artt 
>    A  Craft  thats  worth  estieming  in  rach  part 
Sundry  nations  Noobles  &  their  Kings  also 
Oh  how  they  sought  its  worth  to  know 
Nimrod  &  Solomon  the  wisest  of  men 
Reason  saw  to  love  this  Science  then 
I  le  say  noe  more  lest  my  shallow  verses  I 
Endeavoring  to  praise  should  blemish  Masonrie. 

—  Optntng  of  York  MS.  No.  /.  about  A.D.  1600. 

Note  i  {c).  —  The  omnipotence  of  the  eternal  God,  Father  and  Creator  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  wisdom  of  his  divine  Word,  and  the  influence  of  his  given  Spirit,  be  with  our 
bei^tnning,  and  grant  us  grace  so  to  govern  ourselves  in  this  life,  that  we  may  obtain  his  approval 
here,  and  cvcrU^ting  life  after  death. —  Tkt  Frince  Edwin  Const Uutioms.     {Apocryphal.) 

Note  I  (d).  —  The  other  variations  are  verbal,  to  a  great  degree,  several,  like  the  Lans<Jowne 
of  A.D.  1560.  ending.  "One  God  be  with  vs  now  and  ever,  Amem."  In  the  Watson  MS^  the 
invocation  l>egins :  "  The  \f  ighty  God,  Father  of  heaven,"  followed  by :  "  that  hath  been  three 
persons."    The  Buchanan  MS.  reads  :  *'  O  Lord  God  Father  of  Heaven,"  etc. 

.Note  i  {e). —  In  nearly  all  the  60  or  more  copies  of  the  "  Old  Charges,"  the  Invocation  in 
some  form  is  to  be  found,  and  was  doubtless  so  read  to  the  Masonic  neophytes  during  the  mainly 
operative  period  of  the  Craft,  down  to  early  last  centur>'.  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  draws  atti'nti()n  to 
the  fact  that  generally,  in  the  "  Dedication  "  portion  in  the  ordinances  of  most  Guilds,  "  the  Father 
AIm»i;hty  would  seem  to  have  been  forgotten.  No  doubt  what  must  strike  every  reader  as  so 
strange  an  oversight  was  not  intentionally  so,  but  grew  out  of  the  habit  and  form  of  pniyers  of 
intercession."  It  is  singular  —  under  these  circumstances  —  that,  without  exception,  all  the  "  Invo- 
eations "  or  "  Dedications"  in  the  Masonic  MSS..  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  last  ccntur>'.  refer  most 
distmct!y  and  individually  to  the  "  Three  Persons  in  one  Godhead,"  and  represent  much  o'.tler 
originals.  The  "Aberdeen  MS."  describes  this  part  as"  A  Prayer  before  the  Meeting "'  in  .A.D. 
1670.  —  HugkiXni  rri'im  oftkt  Watson  AfS. 

*  The  variations  are  mainly  of  omission,  several  not  being  as  full,  and  others  designating 
-  this  woorthy  crafti  of  massonrie,"  as  "  noble  and  worthv  "  { I^insdowne.  Antiquity  r/  aJ.) ;  "  Gh(»t 
of  Masonrie"  (as  in  Watson) ;  "Venerable  art  of  architecture,"  (Krause's).  etc. 
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which  science  is  called  Geometrey.  And  the  sixth  science  is  called  Miisicke.  and  that  teacbedi  t 
man  the  craite  of  song  and  voice  of  tongue  and  organe,  harpe  &  trompe.  And  the  searindi 
science  is  called  Astronomic,  and  that  teacheth  a  man  to  knowe  the  course  of  the  Sooone  ft  of  the 
Mone  and  of  the  Starrs. 

These  be  the  vii  liberall  Sciences,  the  w^  vii  be  all  found  by  one  Science,  that  is  to  sqpe 
Geometrey.  And  this  maye  a  manne  prove  that  the  Science  of  the  worlde  is  formed  by  Geometrer. 
for  Geometrey  teaches  a  man  to  measure,  ponderacon,  ft  weight  of  all  mann  of  things  oo  eartbe; 
for  there  is  no  mann  that  woorketh  any  craftc  but  he  woorks  by  some  mett  or  by  some  measure. 
Nor  no  man  buyeth  or  sellith  but  by  some  measure  or  some  weight,  and  all  this  is  GeoDetrnr, 
and  all  these  marchents  and  all  Crafts  men,  and  all  other  of  the  vi  Sciences,  and  espedally  the 
ploweman  and  the  tillers  of  all  mann  of  graine  and  seeds  vyneplanters,  and  setters  of  other  fruki^ 
for  by  Gramm*"  nor  Arithmeteicke  nor  Astronomy  nor  none  of  all  the  vi  Sciences  can  no  man  ^rsde 
mett  nor  measure  w*k>ut  Geometrey.  Wherfore  we  thinketh  that  the  Science  of  Geometrey  ii 
moste  woorthye  that  findeth  all  others. 

'  How  thii  woorthye  Science  was  fyrste  begun  I  shall  tellyn-  Before  Noe*s  fludd  their 
a  man  that  was  called  Lamech,  as  yt  was  wrytten  in  the  Byble  in  the  fourth  ch^.  of 
And  this  Lamech  had  two  wyves.  the  one  wyfe  height  [called]  Adaa,  and  the  other  height  SeD& 
By  his  first  wyfe  Adaa  he  gat  twoe  Soonnes,  and  the  one  heighte  Jabell  and  the  other  Jnball,  aad 
by  the  other  wyfe  Sella,  he  begat  a  soonne  &  a  daughter,  and  theise  iiij  children  found  the  begimun 
of  all  the  Crafts  in  the  worlde.  And  this  elder  soonne  Jabell  found  the  Craite  of  Geomecgey 
and  he  deptd  flocke  of  sheepe  and  lande  in  the  field.  &  firste  wraught  houses  of  stone  and  tret 
(as  y<  is  noted  in  the  chapter  abovesaid).  And  his  broother  Juball  founde  the  Craft  of  Maskkc. 
Song  of  tongue,  harp  and  organe.  And  the  third  brother  Tubalcain  found  Smights  Craite  of  golde 
silvr  and  copper,  yron  &  Steele.  And  there  daughter  found  the  Craft  of  Wearing.  And 
Children  knewe  well  that  God  woulde  take  vengeance  for  synne  ether  by  fyre  or  water. 
they  wrytten  their  Sciences  y*  they  had  found  in  ij  pyllers  of  stone  that  they  might  be  fbimd  iter 
Noe's  fludd.  And  the  one  stone  was  marble,  for  that  will  not  bume  with  any  fyre,  and  the  odicr 
stone  was  called  Laterno  i  for  that  woulde  not  drown  in  any  water. 

Our  intent  is  to  tell  you  treuly  howe  and  in  what  mann  these  stones  were  found  that  tfaese 
Sciences  were  wrytten  in.  The  great  Hermarines  that  was  Cubys  Soonne  the  w*»  Cubye  was  Senm 
Soonne,  that  was  Noe's  soonne.  This  same  Hermarines  was  afters*ard  called  Hermes  the  fctdw 
of  Wisdome,  he  found  one  of  the  ij  pyllers  of  stone  and  found  the  Science  wrytten  thereon,  and 
he  taught  y*  to  other  men.  And  at  the  making  of  the  tower  of  Babilon  their  was  Massonrymade 
muche  of.  And  the  Kyng  of  Babylon  that  heighte  Nemroth  was  a  Masson  himself  and  lend 
well  the  Crafte  as  y«  was  said  with  maisters  of  stories.  And  when  the  Citte  of  Nynvvie  ft  other 
cities  of  the  Ivst  should  be  made  Nemroth  Kyng  of  Babylon  sent  thither  fortie  Massons  at  the 
vogacon  of  the  Kyng  of  Nynyvie  his  cossin,  and  when  he  sent  them  forth  he  gave  them  a  chanl|e 
in  this  mann.  That  they  should  be  true  one  to  another,  and  that  they  should  live  truely  tositber, 
and  that  they  should  serue  their  Lorde  truely  for  their  pave  so  that  their  Mf-  may  have  woonbip 
and  all  y*  long  to  him,  and  other  nioe  chardges  he  gave  them  and  this  was  the  first  tyme  that  en 
any  Masson  had  any  chardge  of  his  Crafte. 

Moreoyer  when  Abraham  and  S.ira  his  wyfe  went  into  E^pt  and  there  taught  the  tt; 
Sciences  unto  the  Kgiptians  and  he  had  a  woorthy  scholler  that  height  Ewcled  and  he  learned 
right  well  and  was  a  M'-  of  all  the  vij  Sciences. 

And  in  his  dales  v*  befell  that  the  I^rds  and  the  Estats  of  the  realme  had  so  manv  sooaoa 
that  they  had  gotten,  some  by  their  wy\'es  and  some  by  other  ladies  of  the  Realme,  for  that  and 
y«  a  hotl  land  and  plenteous  of  genaracoft. 

And  they  had  no  competent  lyvelyhood  to  find  their  children,  wherefore  they  made  nodie 
care.  And  then  th*^  Kyni;  of  tlie  land  made  a  Create  Counsell  and  a  Parleament,  viz.:  bowe 
might  fyndc  their  children  honestly  as  gentlemen,  and  they  could  find  no  mann  good  wages,  ard 
then  did  they  throughe  all  the  realme  that  yf  there  weare  any  mann  that  could  enforme  them  thai 
he  should  come  vnto  them,  and  he  should  hv.  so  rewarded  for  his  travell  that  >•*  should  holde  ban 
well  pleased.     After  that  this  cr>e  was  made  then  came  this  worthy  Clarke  Ewkled  and  said  to  the 

1  "  I,.atrmo  "  in  "  Tew  MS."  Lafrr,  a  brick.  Hie  h'gcnd  in  \V'histon*s  Josephus  gives  this  won! 
accordingly,  and  is  iloubtless  the  correct  rendering.  It  is  spelt  in  many  wajrs  m  the  old  Masoaic 
MSS. —  iiuf^han. 
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Kytig  and  to  all  his  greate  Lords,  if  y«  will  take  me  yo^  children  to  govm  and  to  teach  them  one 
of  the  vij  Sciences  wherewith  they  maye  lyve  honestly  as  g^entlemen  should,  under  a  condition 
that  you  will  grant  me  and  them  that  I  maye  have  power  to  rule  them  after  the  mann  that  the 
Scyencc  ought  to  be  ruled.  And  that  the  Kynge  and  all  his  Counsell  granted  anon,  and  seayled 
the  commicon.  And  then  this  woorthy  tooke  to  him  these  Lordes  Soonnes  and  taught  them  this 
Science  of  Geometrey  in  practicke  for  to  woorke  in  stones  all  mann  of  woorthy  woorke  that  longith 
to  buylding  Churches,  Temples,  Castles.  Towers,  and  Manners  and  all  other  mann  of  buylding.  and 
he  gave  them  a  charge  on  this  mann*'- 

Hm  first  yt  that  they  ihoulda  b«  trawa  to  the  Kyng  and  to  the  Lx>rds  that  they  serve,  and 
that  they  should  love  well  together,  and  be  trewe  eche  one  to  other  and  that  they  should  calle  cche 
other  his  Feliowe  or  els  his  Droother  and  not  his  servant  nor  his  knave  nor  none  other  foule  name. 

And  that  thei  should  truly  deserue  their  pay  of  the  Lorde  or  the  M""-  that  they  serue,  and  that 
they  should  ordcinge  the  request  of  them  to  be  M'-  of  the  woorke,  and  neither  for  love  nor  lynugc 
nor  riches  nor  favour,  to  sett  another  that  has  little  conning  to  be  M*"-  of  the  Lordes  woorke  wherby 
the  lordo  should  be  evile  served  and  they  ashamed.  And  also  that  they  should  call  y«  Govner  of  the 
wootke  M'  in  the  tyme  that  they  woorke  wi>  him.    And  other  many  mo  Chardgs  that  are  long  to  tell. 

And  to  all  theise  chardges  he  made  them  swear  a  greate  othe  that  men  used  in  that  tyme.  and 
ordeyned  for  them  reasonable  paye  that  they  might  lyve  honestly  by.  And  also  that  they  should 
come  and  assemble  togither  evy  yere  once,  howe  they  might  woorke  best  to  serve  their  Lorde  for 
his  profitt  and  to  their  owne  woorshipe,  and  to  correct  wi*in  themselves  him  that  had  trespassed 
against  the  Crafte. 

And  thus  was  the  Crafte  governed  there.  And  that  woorthy  Clarke  Ewkled  gaue  yt  the  name 
of  Geomethe,  and  nowe  it  is  called  throughe  all  this  land  Massonrey. 

Sjrthen  long  after  when  the  children  of  Israele  weare  come  into  the  land  of  Behest,  that  is  nowe 
called  among  us  the  Countrie  of  Jerusalem,  King  David  began  the  Temple  that  is  called  Teropli 
Domi.  and  is  named  with  us  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

And  thb  same  King  David  loved  well  Massons,  and  churisshed  muche,  and  gave  them  good 
paye.  and  he  gave  the  chardges  and  the  mannrs  as  he  had  learned  in  Egipt  given  by  Ewckled,  and 
other  chardges  moe  that  y*  shall  heare  afterward. 

And  after  the  deceass  of  the  King  David  Sallomon  that  was  King  Davids  Soonne  p'formed 
out  the  Temple  that  his  Father  had  begun.  And  he  sent  for  Massons  into  dyvrs  countries  and 
dyvTs  lands  and  gathered  them  togither,  so  that  he  had  iiij  xx^  thousand  workmen  that  were 
workers  of  stone  and  weare  all  named  Massons,  and  he  chose  of  them  three  thousand  that  weare 
ordeyned  to  be  Maisters  and  Govners  of  his  woorke.  And  further  more  theare  was  a  Kinge 
of  another  reigne  that  men  called  Iram  and  he  loved  well  King  Sallomon  and  he  gave  him 
tymber  to  his  woorke.  And  he  had  a  soone  that  height  Aynom  ^  and  he  was  a  M'-  of  Geometrr^y 
and  was  chiefe  maister  of  all  his  Massons  and  was  Mf^-  of  all  his  Graving  and  Carving  and  all  other 
mann'-  of  Massonreye  that  belongeth  to  the  Temple.  And  this  is  wytnessed  in  the  Byblc  in  the 
iiij  of  Kyngs  and  thirde  chapter. 

And  the  Sallomon  confirmed  both  Chardges  and  Mann  that  his  Father  had  given  to  Massons. 
And  thus  was  that  woorthy  Crafte  of  Massonry  confirmed  in  the  countrey  of  Jerusalem,  and  in 
many  other  Kyngdoms. 

Curious  Craftes  men  walked  about  full  v^-yde  in  d>aiers  countries,  some  to  leame  more  crafte 
and  conninge.  and  some  to  teache  them  that  had  bvt  little  conning  and  so  y*  befell  that  their  was  a 
curious  Masson  that  height  Naymus  Grecus  that  had  byn  at  the  making  of  Sallomon's  Temple,  & 
be  came  into  Fraunce.  and  there  he  taught  the  science  of  Massonrey  to  men  of  Fraunce.  And  there 
was  one  of  the  Royall  line  of  Fraunce  that  height  Charles  Martell,  and  he  was  a  man  that  loved 
well  suche  a  Crafte  and  drewe  to  this  Naymus  Grecus  and  learned  of  him  the  Crafte  and  to  iip<'n 
him  the  Chardges  and  the  Mannrs.  And  after\\ards  by  the  grace  of  God  he  was  elect  to  be  Kyng 
of  Fraunce. 

And  when  he  was  in  his  estate  he  tooke  Massons  and  did  healp  to  make  men  Massons 
y<  weare  non.  &  sett  them  to  woorke.  and  gave  them  bothe  the  Chardgs  &  mann  and  g.we 
them  good  paye  that  he  had  learned  of  other  Massons,  and  confirmed  them  a  chapter  from  yere 

t  After  it  [the  Temple]  was  finished,  they  kept  a  general  feast,  and  the  joy  over  the  happy 
completion,  was  only  dunmed  by  the  death  soon  after,  of  the  excellent  Master  Hiram  Abif. — 
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to  yeare  to  holde  their  Assembly  where  they  woulde,  and  Churisshed  them  right  macbe  and  thus 
came  the  Crafte  into  Fraunce. 

Inglaade  in  all  this  season  stode  voyde  of  any  chardge  of  Massonrie  uAtill  St  AHxra's  tyae. 
and  in  his  dayes  the  Kyng  of  Ingland  that  was  a  pagnyn  he  did  wall  thee  toune  aboute  that  ii 
called  St.  Albons.  And  St.  Albons  \«'as  a  woorthy  Knyghtc  &  Stewarde  to  the  Kyngs  hoasdx>lde 
and  had  the  goument  of  thee  Realme  &  also  of  thee  toune  walls,  and  loved  Massons  well  aad 
cherished  them  muche  and  he  made  their  paye  right  good  (standing  as  the  Realme  did)  for  gave 
them  ijs  and  vid  a  weeke  &  three  pence  to  their  cheire,  for  before  that  t3rme  through  all  the  Laod 
a  Mason  toke  but  a  peny  a  daye  and  his  meate  untill  St.  Albone  amended  yt-  ^ 

And  he  gave  them  a  Charter  of  thee  Kynge  &  his  counsell  for  to  houlde  a  Geniall  Comsd: 
and  gaue  y*  the  name  of  an  Assemblye,  and  was  there  at  him  selfe  and  healped  for  to  make 
Massons,  and  gave  the  Chardges  as  yee  shall  hcare  afterguards.    Right  soon 

After  the  decease  of  Saynte  Albon  thre  came  dyvers  warres  into  F'-tigi«w<l  of  dyrcn 
nations,  so  that  the  good  rule  of  Massonry  was  destroyed  vntill  the  tyme  of  Knigte  Athdstooe 
that  was  a  woorthy  King  of  England,  &  brought  all  this  Land  into  rest  and  peace,  and  baykfed 
many  greate  workes  of  abeys  and  Toweres  and  many  other  buyldings.  And  he  loved  veE 
Massons,  and  had  a  soonne  that  height  Edwin,  and  he  loved  Massons  muche  more  then  hit 
Father  did,  and  he  was  a  greate  practyscr  of  Geometry,  and  he  drew  him  muche  to  lalke  aad 
comen  w^^  massons  to  Icame  of  them  the  Craft,  and  afterwards  for  love  that  he  had  to  M— *'^— 
and  to  the  Crafte  he  was  made  a  Masson.  And  he  got  of  the  Kyng  his  Cither  a  Charter  aad  t 
Comission  to  houlde  cvy  yere  Assembly  once  a  yere  where  they  woulde  w^in  thee  Realae 
of  Ingland,  and  to  correct  within  them  faults  and  trespasses  that  weare  done  wkfn  the  Craft.  And 
he  held  himsclfe  an  Assembly  at  Yorke,  &  there  he  made  Massons  and  gave  them  cfaaifcs  aad 
taught  them,  and  commanded  that  rule  to  be  kept  for  evr  after,  and  gave  them  the  Charter  and 
the  Comission  to  keepe  and  made  an  ordynancc  that  y^  should  be  renewed  from  Kjmg  to  Kya|i 
and  when  the  Assembly  was  gathered  togither  he  made  a  crye  that  all  olde  Massons  or  yoof  that 
had  any  wryting  or  understanding  of  the  Chardges  and  the  Mannrs,  that  were  made  hefore  ia  ttiii 
Land  or  in  any  other  y^  they  should  bring  and  shcwe  them  forth.  And  when  y*  was  proved,  Acre 
was  founde  some  in  Freanche,  some  in  Grcekc  and  some  in  English,  and  some  in  other  laii|p^ps, 
and  they  wcarc  all  to  one  intent.  And  he  made  a  booke  thereof  howe  y*  Craft  was  founde,  and  be 
himselfe  bade  and  commanded  that  y^  should  be  redd  or  told  when  any  Masson  should  be  made. 
and  for  to  give  his  Chardges.     [Note  2  {a)  (b)  (<:).] 

1  ijs.  vjd.  .1  wi'kr,  and  iijd  to  their  noncsynchcs.  —  DcnvlancTs  AfS.  fbid, — Lxmdsdowme MS. 
ijs..  \'Id.  a  ufi-k,  \  iijd.  lor  tlieir  nonfinch. —  Wyrk  MS.,  Ao.  /.  "  Every  weeke  iijs.  yjd.  to  there 
ci<  )iible  wages."  —  Sioang  AfS.,  \o.  Ji'?^'«*.  /bid.  —  Harlcian  MS.,  So.  /Q42.  Ibid,  —  Lodge  cf  Hcf« 
MS.  "Gave  them  K'>t>d  pay."  —  Antii/utty  MS.  "Three  shillings  sixpence,  to  their  douvic 
wages."  —  Alnu'uk  AfS.  "  lie  gave  them  2  Shillings  &  Six  pence  a  week  &  three  pence  i> 
their  nuncit  ms."  —  Papworth  AfS.    "  Wages  Weekly,  which  was  3^,  6d.  the  Week."  —  Roktrts  MS. 

NoTF.  2  (ii).  —  When  the  ancient  Mysterie  of  Masonrie  had  been  depressed  in  England  -f 
reasr)n  of  the  gi-'at  warrs,  through  diverse  nations,  then  Athfistott,  our  worthyc  King  did  bring  the 
land  to  rest  and  peace,  and  though  the  ancient  records  t)f  the  Brotherhood  were  manye  of  tb*"n 
destroyed  or  lost,  yet  did  the  Cratl  a  great  Protector  find,  in  the  Royal  Edwm  :  who  being  teacheJ 
misoririe  and  taking  uptin  hii:i  the  Charges  of  a  Nfaister,  was  full  of  practice,  and  for  the  lore  he 
bare  it,  caur>ctl  a  charter  to  be  issued,  with  a  coninussion  to  hould  even'  ycare  an  assembly  whcfv 
they  wou.d,  within  the  keahne  of  Kngland,  and  to  correct  within  themscfvcs  Statutes  and  trespasses 
done  within  the  (>afts.  And  hr.  held  an  A^^sembly  at  York  and  made  masons,  and  gave  th«n 
tiieir  ch.uges,  and  taught  them  the  manners  of  masons,  and  commanded  that  rule  be  holden  c\rr 
after:  anil  made  onlin.mc-s  that  it  should  be  ruled  from  Kings  to  Kings,  etc.,  etc.  —  Pfissibfy  tkt 
I'lJ/vt  AfS.,  A'l'.  J,  .  {./>.  i'>S'>,  tuissmg  since  ly'^g.     Huj^hans  O.C. 

N'^TK  2  {h^.  —  Th.e  city  of  York,  in  the  north  of  Kngland.  is  celebrated  for  its  traditioa.* 
connection  with  Masonry  in  that  kingdom.  No  tonic  in  the  history  of  Freemasonry  has  so  much 
t-ngigrd  the  attention  of  modem  Masonic  scholars,  or  given  occasion  to  more  discussion,  than  th* 
all-  g''d  fact  of  the  cxistenct:  of  Masonr>'  in  the  tenth  century  at  the  city  of  York  as  a  prominent 
point,  of  t'.ie  calling  of  a  congrrg.ition  of  the  Oaft  there  in  the  year  A.I).  Q26,  of  the  organication 
of  a  General  /\>s-»-iubly  and  the  .idoprion  of  a  Constitution,  During  the  whole  of  the  last  and  the 
greater  p.irt  of  th'*  present  tentury.  i!ie  Fratemitv  in  general  have  accepted  all  of  these  statemen;> 
as  genuine  ]>ortions  of  autlu-ntic  lii.-torv ;  and  the  adversaries  of  the  Order  have,  with  the  saiie 
want  of  di»;rnmination.  reji  ctrd  tln-m  all  as  mv'hs ;  while  a  few  earnest  seekers  after  truth  hn^e 
been  at  a  loss  to  d'-t«'iinin<*  what  part  was  historical  and  what  part  legendar>*.  Recently,  rl-e 
discovery  of  many  oI«i  manus^.ript^  has  di;i'(ted  the  labors  of  such  scholars  as  Hughan,\Voo«Mt«r.:. 
Lyon,  and  others,  to  the  critical  «.\amina'ion  of  the  early  historv  of  Masonry,  and  that  of  York  i:-** 
particularly  engaged  their  attention.  —  L)r.  ytat-lry,  limy,  f.ij^g  go2. 
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And  from  that  dale  vntill  this  tyme  Mann  of  Massons  haue  byn  kept  in  that  forme  as  well  as 
men  might  gouern  y*-  Furthar  more  at  dyrs  Assemblies  certain  Chardges  have  byn  made  and 
orde>'ned  l>y  the  best  advice  of  M^*-  and  Fellowes.  Tunc  unus  ex  senioribus  tenent  librum,  et  ille 
vel  iih  opponunt  roanut  sub  libri,  et  tunc  precepta  deberent  legi  &.  Every  man  that  is  a  Masson 
uke  right  good  heede  to  these  Chardgs  yf  that  any  mann  fynde  himselfe  gyltye  of  any  of  these 
Chardges  that  he  may  amend  himself  agaynste  Gode.  And  especially  ye  that  are  to  be  chardged 
takr  good  heede  that  yee  maye  keepe  these  Chardges  right  well  for  y*  is  great  periU.a  mann  to  for- 
suarc  himselfe  upon  a  booke.     [Note  3  (a)  {b)  (ir)  (</)  {e)  (/)  (/)  (4).] 


Nt>lE  2  Kc).— 

The  York  Legend. 

**  Out  of  olde  fieldes,  as  men  saithe, 
Cometh  all  this  new  come  from  yere  to  yere ; 

And  out  of  old  bookes.  in  good  iaithe, 
Cometh  all  this  new  science  that  men  lere.'* 

The  "  Old  Charges  "  or  "  Manuscript  Constitutions."  concur  with  the  Regius  MS.,  in  tracing  the 
esubli&hmcnt  of  Masonry,  as  a  science,  to  an  Egyptian  origin,  though  they  bring  it  into  England 
by  a  more  circuitous  route.  1  he  discrepancy,  however,  is  immaterial,  for  whether  we  regard  the 
prose  and  metrical  versions  of  the  Craft  Legend  as  based  upon  one  and  the  same  original,  or  as 
derived  from  distinct  and  separate  sources,  the  vast  preponderance  of  our  written  traditions,  and 
the  whisper  of  tradition,  unitedly  assure  us  that  —  throughout  Britain  —  York  was  long  regarded  as 
the  earliest  legendary  centre  of  the  Building  Art.  In  that  ancient  city  all  the  lines  of  way  seem  to 
converge,  and  in  connection  with  it,  a  tradition  has  grown  up.  wherein  are  associated  the  names 
of  Athrlstan  and  Edwin  as  patrons  of  Masonry.  .  .  .  The  Edwin  of  the  Poem,  1  do  not  think 
t)y  any  process  of  induction,  can  be  identified  with  Edwin  the  Athcling,  >»hose  death  occurred 
A.l>.  g33.  It  IS  extremely  improbable  that  he  ever  visited  York.  From  Eglnrrt  to  Edward  the 
Citntessor,  Wmchester  was  the  undoubted  metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  Here  Athelstan  principally 
resided,  and  held  his  court,  as  did  his  (and  Edwin's)  father  previously.  Indeed  the  only  scrap 
of  evidence  that  can  be  tortured  into  the  semblance  of  a  proof  that  the  Atheling  is  refierrcd  to  in 
the  Old  Charges,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Grand  Lodge  &mily  —  Landsdowne  branch  —  of  these 
documents,  uhere.  if  we  regard  the  passage,  "Edwin  was  made  Mason  at  Windsor,"  as  con- 
taining an  error  of  transcription,  and  consider  that  for  "  Windsor  "  should  be  read  "  Winchester," 
the  supposition  may,  perhaps,  become  entertainable. —  Autigrapka^  Vol,  I.,  pages  iS  and  2t. 

Note  3  (a).  —  Tunc  unus  ex  senioribus  teneat  librum  ut  ille  vel  illi  ponat  vel 'ponant 
manum  vel  munus  sup  librum.  et  tunc  precepta  delevent  legi.  Then  one  of  the  Elders  shall  hold 
th«-  I^M)k  that  he  or  they  may  lay  his  or  their  hand  or  hands  upon  the  Book,  and  the  charges 
oiigiit  then  to  be  read. —  Rev,  Wm,  Bogert  WaliUr, 

Note  3  (^).— 

"  The  one  of  the  elders  takeing  the  Booke 
and  that  hee  or  ihee  that  is  to  be  made  a  mason 
shall  lay  their  hands  thereon 
and  the  charge  shall  bee  given." 

We  t)rlirve  it  likely  that  women  were  admitted  as  members  of  the  old  masonic  Guilds  (when  their 
hu'.t  an<i$  or  fathers  were  deceased),  if  they  were  in  a  position  to  carry  on  their  Trade.  We  are 
n«»t  l.«.wrver  in  (>ossession  of  any  evidence,  confirmatory  of  their  p>articipation  in  the  *'  mysterte"  or 
*ri  irts  of  Frremasonrv.  —  York  AfS.,  \o.  4,  and  commemh  thereon  by  /iughan,  O.C. ^a^e  /f.  Our 
KufMpran  Kdiior  in  his  review  [l88g]  of  the  Watson  MS.,  S|>eaking  of  the  "curious  blunder" 
«  I  /...I  I  r  I//*",  says  it  has  caused  "some  hasty  reatlers  to  assume  that  females  >* ere  eliKible  for 
ni«  ni:.<  rship  in  the  Lodge  at  the  period  [a. I).  i6()^].just  .as  in  most  of  the  Social  CiuiUls  for 
i«  TM\i:i«->.  1  here  is  not.  however,  the  slightest  justification  lor  such  an  absurd  fancy,  the  singular 
tf  xt  «>!  the  MS.  in  question  being  due  to  misapprehension  or  some  other  cause." 

N«»IF  3  (r).  — "Thrre  are  sevrrall  words  &  signes  of  a  free  mason  to  l>e  revelled  to  y« 
\»^->  as  >w  vmU  answf  Iwforc  God  at  the  Great  \'  terrible  day  of  Jutlgmt  y"  keep  secret  A;  not  to 
f^.u.*'  the  same  in  the  heares  of  anv  person  or  to  anv  but  to  the  M^*-  \*  fellt>us  of  the  s.»ui  society 
c!  trif  masons  so  helj>»  me  God,  &c."  Endorsement  on  Harieian  MS.  folio  33.  untten  alK>ut 
A  P.  v^'X—  Hm'han's  O.C.  f.i::f  0. 

Norn  3  (t/).  — Then  shall  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  them  all  hohi  a  BiK^k  that  he  c»r  they 
m.iv  .»v  his  or  their  hands  \x\K)n  the  said  Ik)ok,  and  these  precepts  fo!'.ov%ing  ought  then  to  l>e 
k-.i!.—    t.'m'u'uk  .\fS. 

NoTK  3  (^).  — Then  ome  comes  after  (or  from)  the  Master  and  returns  (i:ives)  the  B:b'e  f> 
tho*.«-  who  have  not  s\%orn.  and  he  places  the  hand  on  the  l><K>k.  or  the  fingers,  alH>ve.  >»hi.e  they 
rr.i'l  \\\^  cxh<^rtation  (prayers)  to  them  (for  themselves).  —  l^araphrasc  0/  Koberts  tent^^m  c/ 
"  fufti  yitmsy  etc.,  by  F.  E.  S. 

NoiE  3  (  /").— Referring  to  female  meml)ership.  Dr.  Mackev  savs:  The  truth  is  that  the 
vnf**ncr  \»MS  a  tran>lation  of  the  same  clau^ie  written  in  the  other  (^Id  Constitutions  in  Litm. 
In  th**  Y(»rk  MS.  No.  1.  the  sentence  is  thus:  Tunc  unu%  ex  ienionbmt  teneat  hbmm  et  ille  x*el 
$4tt.  etc..  i.r.,  "^  or  tJkey."    The  writer  of  No.  4  copied,  most  probably,  from  No,  1,  and  ha 
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The  fyrste  Chardge  y*  this.  That  ye  shall  be  trewe  men  to  God  and  holly  Charche,  and  that 
yee  use  nor  errour  nor  heresye  by  yt  vnderstanding  or  discretion,  but  be  ye  discreet  men  or  wyse 
men  in  eache  thing.  And  also  that  ye  should  be  true  leidge  men  to  the  King  of  England,  withont 
treason  or  any  other  falshoode,  and  that  ye  knowe  no  treason  nor  treechery  but  y^  ye  amend 
prcevyie  if  you  maye,  or  else  wame  the  Kyng  or  his  Counsell  thereof, 

And  also  ye  shall  be  true  eache  one  to  another,  that  is  to  saye  to  euy  Mason  of  the  Craft  of 
Massonry  that  be  Massons  allowed  ye  shall  doe  unto  them  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
you.  And  also  that  you  kepe  all  the  Counsells  of  y  Fellowes  truely,  be  y*  in  Lodge  or  in  Cham- 
ber, and  all  other  councells  that  ought  to  be  kept  by  the  waye  of  Masonhoode.  And  also  that  no 
Masson  shall  be  a  thiefe  in  compayne  so  far  forth  as  he  maye  witt  or  knowe,  and  that  he  shall  be 
true  eache  one  to  other,  and  to  the  Lord  or  M'-  that  he  serve,  and  truely  to  see  to  his  profits 
&  to  his  vantadge. 

And  also  you  shall  call  Massons  y^  Fellowes  or  Brythren  and  none  other  foule  names.  And 
also  you  shall  not  take  y^  Fellowes  weif  in  vyllany  nor  desyre  ungodly  his  daughter,  nor  his  serrant 
nor  put  him  to  no  diswoorship.  And  also  that  ye  pay  trewly  for  his  meate  and  drynke  there  wheare 
you  goe  to  boorde,  and  also  y«  shall  doe  no  vyllany  in  that  place  where  you  goe  to  boorde,  wherby 
the  Crafte  might  be  slaundred.  These  be  the  Chardges  in  generall  that  longth  to  evy  True  mason 
to  keepe  both  M"*  and  Fellowes. 

Sehearse,  I  will  other  Chardges  singular  for  Mr*-  &  Fellowes.  First  that  no  M'-  or  Fellowe 
take  upon  him  any  Lordes  woorke,  nor  any  other  mans  woorke  vnless  he  know  himselle  able  and 
sufficient  of  conning  to  performe  the  same,  so  that  their  Crafte  have  no  slaunder  or  disworshippe 
thereby  but  that  the  Lord  maye  be  well  and  truely  served.  And  that  no  lA^-  take  no  worke,  but 
yt  he  take  y'  reasonable,  so  that  the  Lorde  maye  be  well  served  w^  his  owne  good,  and  the  M'-  to 
lyve  honestly,  and  to  paye  his  Fellowes  trewly  their  paye  as  the  mann  is.  And  also  that  no  M'-  nor 
Fellow  shall  not  supplant  any  other  of  their  woorke,  that  is  to  saye  yf  he  have  taken  a  worke  ia 
hand,  or  els  stand  ^*-  of  the  Lordes  worke.  He  shall  put  him  out,  except  he  shall  be  unable  of 
conning  to  end  the  worke.  And  also  that  no  Mr-  or  Fellowe  take  no  prentice  but  for  thee  terme 
of  vij  yeres,  and  the  apprentice  be  able  of  byrthe,  that  is  to  saye  free  borne  &  hole  of  lymes  as  a  mail 
ought  .to  be.  And  also  that  no  M^-  nor  Fellowes  take  no  allowaunce  to  be  made  Masson,  without 
Councell  of  his  Fellowes,  and  that  he  take  him  for  no  less  tyme  than  vi  or  vij  jreres,  and  that  he 
wc*»  shall  be  made  a  Masson  be  able  in  all  the  mann  degrees,  that  is  to  saye  free  bom,  come  of  good 
kyndred,  true  and  no  bond  man.    And  also  that  he  have  his  right  lymes  as  a  man  ought  to  haue. 

Also  that  no  man  take  any  prentice  vnless  he  have  sufficient  occupacoh  for  to  sett  him  on,  or 
to  sett  iii  of  his  Fellowes,  or  ii  at  least  on  worke.  And  also  that  no  M*"-  nor  Fellowe  shall  take  no 
mans  woorke  to  taske  that  was  woont  to  goe  on  jorney.  Also  that  every  M'-  shall  give  {>aye  to  his 
Fellowes,  but  as  they  deserve,  so  that  hee  be  not  deceived  with  false  woorkemen. 

Also  that  no6  maBon  BClander  any  other  behynde  his  backe  to  make  him  lose  his  god  name 
or  his  worldly  goods.  Also  that  no  Fellowe  within  the  Lodge  or  without  mys  answer  another 
vngodly  nor  reprochefully  without  reasonable  cause.  Also  that  euy  shall  Mason  reuerence  his 
elder  and  put  him  to  woorship.  And  also  that  no  masson  shall  be  comon  player  at  hassard  or  at 
dyce,  nor  at  non  other  unlawfull  playes  whereby  the  Craft  might  be  slandered. 


translation  of  *'  hrf  or  shfe"  from  ;/.>  tr/  ////,  instead  of  he  or  they,  was  either  the  result  erf 
ignorance  in  mistaking  ilii  they,  for  ///.*  she,  or  in  carelessness  in  writing  shee  for  tkey.  —  Emcy^ 
page  gob. 

Note  3  iff).  —  Then  one  (some  ono)  (certain  one)  takes  the  Bible  from  the  old  man 
(Worshipful  NIasler)  and  they  (or  In)  (:lic  candidate  or  candidates)  place  (or  places)  the  hand 
on  the  Bible  and  then  they  aie  in  duty  bound  to  give  (or  ^o  on  to)  the  charge.  —  Paraphrase  cf 
Grand  lj?dge  MS.;  contributed. 

Note  3  (//). —  From  the  time  of  Athclst.in  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  from  the 
Conqueror  to  lulward  I.,  and  later,  the  oatii  of  a'.lci^iancc  was  annually  administered  to  every 
freeman  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  called  the  Traiik  j^Ieil-^e.  It  read  as  follows:  "  You  shall 
swear,  that  from  this  day  forwaid  you  sliali  be  true  and  faithfuii  to  cnir  Soveraign  Lord  the  Kmg 
and  his  heirc'^s,  and  truth  and  faitli  shall  Ix'ar  of  life,  and  nicrnher.  and  terrene  honour.  .And  you 
shall  neither  know,  nor  hnar  of  any  ill  or  danmiage  intended  unto  him,  that  you  shall  not  defend  :  — 
so  help  you  CJod."  —  Antis^T apha,  \'ol.  I.  The  way  this  was  carried  out  was  to  organize  theiic 
youth  into  families  of  t»*n  in  which  cver>'  meml>*'r  was  responsible  for  the  orderly  behavior  of  the 
other  nine.  Thov  ass<'nil)led  at  stated  peri«>ds  at  a  common  table,  where  they  ate  and  drank 
together.  This  sort  of  an  assembly  dates  from  the  seventh  century  or  earlier,  and  may  account 
for  many  usages  of  societies  existing  now  and  since  that  time. 
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And  also  thmt  no  Masson  thall  us«  no  leachery  nor  be  no  baude  whereby  the  Crafte  might  be 
slandered.  And  also  that  no  Fellowe  goe  into  the  toune  a  nighte  tymcs  without  there  is  a  Lodge 
of  Fellowes,  without  he  have  a  fellowe  with  him  that  he  might  beare  him  wy  tness  that  he  was  in  an 
honest  place.  Also  that  evy  M'-  and  Fellowe  shall  come  to  the  Assembly,  that  if  it  be  within  ^-ftie 
myllcs  ^  about  him,  yf  he  haue  any  warning.  And  if  he  haue  trespassed  against  the  Cralie  then  he 
to  abyde  the  award  of  the  M^^  &  Fellowes.  Also  that  cuy  W-  &  Fellowe  that  haue  trespassed 
against  the  Crafte  shall  stand  then  to  the  award  of  the  M*^-  and  Fellowes,  to  make  them  accord  if 
they  can.  and  if  they  may  not  accorde  then  to  goe  to  the  comon  lawe. 

Also  that  BO  Mr*  nor  Fellowe  make  no  moulde  nor  square,  nor  rule  to  no  layr,  nor  sett  no  layr 
within  the  Lodge  nor  without  it  to  hen'  no  moulde  stones.  And  also  that  euy  Masun  receive  & 
chrrrishc  strange  Fellowes  when  they  come  over  the  countreyes,  and  sett  them  a  worke,  if  they  \%ill, 
as  the  mann^^-  is,  that  is  to  saye  if  they  have  mould  stones  in  his  place,  or  els  hee  shall  refreshe 
him  with  moony  unto  the  next  lodging. 

Also  that  every  Xason  shall  truely  serve  the  Lorde  for  his  paye.  and  evy  Nfr-  truely  to 
make  ane  rnd  of  his  woorke  be  y*  taske  or  journey,  if  he  have  his  commands,  and  that  they  ought 
for  to  have. 

These  Charges  that  we  have  now  rehearsed  unto  y«  all.  and  all  others  that  belong  to 
Masons,  ye  shall  kcepe,  so  hcalpe  you  (jod,  and  your  hallydome,  and  by  this  booke  in  yo*^  hande 
unto  y  power.     Amen.    So  be  it. 

ScripiMm  Ammo  iJomttmi  IS^J^  Dit  Decemibris  2^, 

The  "Kew  Articlei."— These,  and  the  "Apprentice  Charges"  which 
follow,  are  very  curious  and  unique,  says  our  European  Editor,  and  are  also 
special,  ver>'  few  MSS.  having  them.  The  Articles  appear  in  the  Harleian  No. 
1942,  and  in  the  Roberts  MS.,  which  is  a  copy.  The  "Apprentice  Charges," 
however,  are  in  a  few  others,  among  which  we  may  name  the  Watson  and 
Tew  MSS.,  lately  discovered. 

The  Eoberts  Version. — Additional  Orders  and  Constitutions  made  and  agreed  upon  at  a 
General  As!»cmbly  heid  at ,  on  the  Eighth  Day  of  December,  1663.* 

I.  That  no  Person,  of  what  Degree  soever,  be  accepted  a  t'ree-Masom  unless  he  shall  have  a 
Lodge  of  five  I'fet-.Uasons  at  the  least,  whereof  one  to  be  a  Master  or  Warden  of  that  Limit  or 
l)ivision  where  such  Lodg^shall  be  kept,  and  another  to  be  a  Workman  of  the  Trade  ot  Jh'rte- 
Afusomry. 

II.  That  no  Person  hereafter  shall  be  accepted  a  Free-Sfasom,  but  such  as  are  of  able  Body, 
honest  Paren(aj;e,  ^ood  Reputation,  and  Ol>servcrs  of  the  Liiws  of  the  l^and. 

III.  That  no  Person  hereafter,  which  shall  \yc  accepieil  a  Free-Masom,  shall  be  admitted  into 
any  I.<>dgi*.  or  Assembly,  until  he  hath  brought  a  Certificate  of  the  Time  and  Place  of  his  Accei>ta- 
!u»n.  from  the  I^xJge  that  accepted  him,  unti>  the  M.jstcr  of  that  Limit  and  Division,  where  such 
L<Hlpe  w.-is  kept,  which  said  Master  shall  enroll  the  s^ime  on  Parchment  in  a  Roll  to  be  kept  for 
that  Puriviso,  and  give  an  Account  of  all  such  .\ccept.itions,  at  every  General  Assemblv. 

IV.  Iliat  every  Person,  v^ ho  is  now  a  Fref-S(usom,  shall  bring  to  the  Master  a  Sote  of  the 
Time  of  his  .Acceptation,  to  the  end  the  same  may  be  enrolled  in  such  Priority  of  Place,  as  the 
I'cjson  drsrrves.  and  to  the  end  the  whole  Company  and  Fell(»\%s  may  the  l>etter  know  each  other. 

\'.  That  for  the  future  the  sai<l  Society.  C«»mpany,  and  Fraternity  of  Ffee-Mascns,  shall  lie 
rrpuLited  and  governed  by  one  Master,  am!  as  many  \Vardens  as  the  said  Comp;iny  shall  think 
fit  i«j  chuse  at  cvcr>'  Yearly  General  Assembly. 

\'L  Hiat  no  Person  shall  be  accepted  a  Frfe-Sfasom,  unless  he  be  One  and  Twenty  Years 
Old,  nr  more. 

\  11.  Ihat  no  person  hf-reafter  be  accepted  a  /•>/-<•- .l/.i/«»w,  or  know  the  Secrets  of  the  said 
S<.»<::cty,  until  he  shall  have  fiist  taken  the  Oath  of  Secrecy  here  following,  vn.  : 

L  A.  B..  do  here  in  the  presrncc  of  Gi>d  .Almisjhty.  an<l  of  ray  FrIIows  and  Pn-thren  here 
present,  promise  and  declare,  That  I  \*ill  not  at  any  Time  hereafter  by  any  Act  or  t  "inumManc^ 
i»Ma!soevcr,  directly  or  imlirectlv,  publish,  discov»*r.  rovcal  or  make  known  any  of  tr.t  >o  Srcrtts, 
Pnv'.tn's  or  Councils  of  the  Fraternify  or  PVllow^hip  of  Frff-.\faicnt,  which  at  this  tmu*.  or  .it  any 
time  her»*after  shall  be  made  known  iinto  me.  So  hrlp  me  God,  and  the  true  and  hoiy  Contents 
of  this  Book. 

I  Watson's  MS.  sa\-s  40  miles ;  The  Tlios.  W.  Trw  MS..  "  s«-ven  miles  " ;  Hope.  ^fS..  five  mi'es ; 
as  aso  the  Harleian  2054  and  Mr.  Papwonli>  MS.  —  tlu-  *•  tiftv  miirs  "  W\r\^  ihr  genera. y  accepted 
di>tan<  f.  l>e\ond  which  brethren  were  not  r»(|uned  to  attrnd  the  annual  assembly. —  /fu^koM. 

*  [NoTF,  —  The  date  is  added  bv  some  former  Editor,  and  is  not  (and  ought  not  to  be),  in  tl»e 
Harleian  MS^  X9f3,  of  which  this  is  a  copy.] 
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The  "Apprentice  Cluurges.'*     This  Charge  belongeth  to  Apprentices.     Imprimis,    You 

shall  truly  honour  God,  and  his  holy  Church,  the  King,  your  Master,  and  Dame;  you  shall 
not  absent  yourself,  but  with  the  Licence  of  one  or  bom  of  them,  from  their  service,  by  Day 
or  Night. 

II.  You  shall  not  Purloyn  or  Steal,  or  be  Privy  or  accessory  to  the  Value  of  Six-pence  from 
them  or  either  of  them. 

III.  You  shall  not  commit  Adultery  or  Fornication  in  the  House  of  your  Master,  with  his 
Wife,  Daughter  or  Maid. 

IV.  You  shall  not  disclose  your  Master's  or  Dame*s  Secrets  or  Councils,  which  thcv  have 
reported  unto  you,  or  what  is  to  be  concealed,  spoken  or  done  within  the  Privities  of  their  House, 
by  them,  or  either  of  them,  or  by  any  Free-Mason. 

V.  You  shall  not  maintain  any  disobedient  Argument  with  your  Master,  Dame,  or  any  Fret* 
Mason. 

VI.  You  shall  reverently  behave  yourself  towards  all  Free-Masons,  using  neither  Cards,  Dice, 
or  any  unlawful  Games,  Christmas  Time  excepted. 

VII.  You  shall  not  haunt,  or  frequent  any  Taverns  or  Ale-houses,  or  so  much  as  go  into  any 
of  them,  except  it  be  upon  your  Master  or  your  Dame,  their  or  any  of  their  Af&irs,  or  with  their 
or  the  one  of  their  Consents. 

VIII.  You  shall  not  commit  Adultery  or  Fornication  in  any  Man's  House,  where  you  shall  be 
at  a  Table  or  at  Work. 

IX.  You  shall  not  marry,  or  contract  yourself  to  any  Woman  during  your  Apprenticeship. 

X.  You  shall  not  steal  any  Man's  Goods,  but  especially  your  Master's,  or  any  of  his  Fellow 
Masons^  nor  suffer  any  to  steal  their  Goods,  but  shall  hinder  the  Felon,  if  you  can ;  and  if  you  can- 
not, then  you  shall  acquaint  the  said  Master  and  his  Fellows  presently 

The  Watson  Vertion.  — The  Watson  MS.i  ends  as  follows: 

Here  Followeth  the 
Prentices  Charge  — 
First  that  he  shall  be  true  to  God  and  the  holy  Church,  the  peace  [prince] ,  And  to  his  Master 
or  Dame  whom  he  shall  serve,  he  shall  not  steal  the  Goods  of  his  Master  or  Dame,  nor  Absent 
himselfe  from  his  service,  nor  goe  from  them  about  his  owne  pleasure  by  day  or  by  Night,  without 
the  Lycence  of  one  of  them,  And  that  he  doe  not  Committ  Adultery  or  fornication  in  his  Masters 
house,  with  the  Wife,  Daughter,  or  Servant  of  his  said  Master,  and  that  he  shall  keep  Councell  in 
all  things  that  shall  be  said  or  done  in  the  Lodge  or  Chamber  by  Master  or  fellow.  Being  Master 
or  Free-Mason.  And  that  he  shall  not  Hold  a  Disobedient  Argument  against  any  of  them,  or 
Disclose  any  secreets,  VVTiereby  any  Dissention  mav  arise  amongst  any  Masons  their  Fellows  or 
Prentices,  but  Reverently  behave  themselves  to  all  Free-Masons,  bemg  Sworn  Brethren  to  his 
said  Master,  and  not  to  use  Carding  or  Diceing,  or  Any  other  unlawfull  Gameing.  Nor  to  Haunt 
any  Tavern  or  Alehouses  there  to  Wast  any  mans  Goods,  without  Lycence  of  his  NIaster  or  some 
other  Free-Mason,  and  shall  not  Committ  Adultery  or  Fornication  in  any  mans  House  where  he 
shall  worke  or  be  Tabled,  And  that  he  shall  not  purloyn  nor  Steal  the  Goods  of  any  p)erson,  nor 
willingly  sutTer  any  Harm  or  Shame  to  be  Done,  or  Consent  thereunto  During  his  Apprentishipp ; 
Butt  to  withstand  the 

same  to  the  utmost  of  his 

power,  and  thereof  to  Inform 

his  said  Master  or  some  other 

Free-M.ison  with  all 

Convenient  possible 

Speed. 
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I  The  additional  stri;^  c^i  the  "'Prv^nri.v'  Ch.\rc«^' "  removes  it  from  the  ordinary  series  of  some 
scvMo  or  nu^re  of  ongmal  MSS.  and  :v.\v.>.  ;r  n  the  <ipoci.i  o"..i>>  with  seven  others  onlv.  These 
are  "  Maiioian.  No.  x^-^i,"  "  Me  i\>se.  .\v».  j.  "  •  Hopt-."'  "  «.'••  no.  No.  i."  -  York.  No.  4.^*  "Gates- 
head,* anvl  the  •  Wren  "  MSS.  —  //..^-  ;.;•.-  j  . ."»; ".vv/j.     See  KalenJar  of  "  Old  Charges." 


Part    II. 

COSMOPOLITAN   FREEMASONRY.  —  CRAFT,  CAPITULAR, 

CRYPTIC. 


("  Masonry  without  respect  to  Creed,  Clime,  or  Color,*') 

INTRODUCTION. 
The  American  Rite  of  Freemasonry. 

The  organization  or  constitution  of  the  several  M.  W.  Grand  Lodges  in 
the  United  States  of  America  has  followed  certain  advancing  meridianal  lines, 
which  have  kept  pace  with  the  tides  of  emigration  westward,  receiving  their 
impulse  from  recognized  political  and  military  forces.  The  successful  war  for 
independence  was  waged  by  the  colonies  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  assisted  by  the 
independent  state  of  Vermont.  It  is  also  an  acknowledged  fia,ct  that  many 
of  the  fathers  who  shaped  the  destiny  of  the  young  Republic  were  equally 
potent  factors  in  the  establishment  of  Freemasonry,  the  Institution  that  has 
grown  to  the  dignity  of  the  American  Rite  of  that  Order.  American  Free- 
masonry, therefore,  properly  dates  from  the  Revolution,  when  all  allegiance 
to  the  "  Mother  Country "  was  throv^Ti  off.  Like  the  British  Colonies  in  civil 
affairs,  prior  to  1776-83,  the  lodges  owned  an  allegiance  to  Britain  as  the 
fountain-head  of  government. 

The  numbers  of  these  lodges,  together  with  their  names  and  locations,  on 
every  part  of  the  Continent,  are  placed  in  this  work,  introductory  to  a  history 
of  their  successors,  the  constituents  of  the  Grand  Jurisdictions  of  to-day. 

Tlie  Nation's  histor)-,  its  political  and  military  achievements,  directed  the 
course  of  the  Fraternity's  progress  towards  the  Pacific.  Especially  is  this 
noticeable  of  a  portion  of  the  area  east  and  south-east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
In  the  words  of  one  of  our  Editorial  Cori)s,  ***The  Louisiana  Purchase*  by 
the  L'nited  States  Government,  extending  westwanl  to  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Spanish  territory  (which  aflen*'ard  became  Mexican  by  reason  of  the 
successful  war  for  independence  in  1820).  prepared  the  way  for  the  events 
which  rapidly  followed  ;  and  the  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Slates, 
in  1.S46-7-8.  settled  by  treaty,  obliterated  all  foreign  claims  and  titles  from 

the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean." 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  repeat  here  the  civil  and  political  history  involved 
in  the  settlement  of  the  United  States  westward,  from  the  Atlantic  Slope  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  progress  of  the  Fraternity,  in  its  march  abreast  of 
the  advancing  lines  of  civilization,  will  appear  in  the  history  of  The  American 
Rite.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Order  in  British  America,  fostered  by  its  own 
progressive  influences  of  English,  Scottish,  and  other  parentage,  flanking  us 
on  the  north,  which  has  measurably  kept  step  to  the  "  Star  of  Empire." 

Moreover,  in  the  United  States,  following  the  establishment  of  indepen- 
dence, the  ritual  of  the  Fraternity  was  made  distinctively  American  by  the 
blending  of  the  *'  work  '*  of  the  "  Ancients  "  and  "  Moderns  "  of  England  with 
that  of  Scotland,  and  as  then  revised  and  pruned  of  its  surplusage,  it  gave  us 
the  "  work  "  or  ritual  as  it  is  now  generally  practised  throughout  the  country. 

These  fundamental  principles  of  Freemasonry*s  growth  on  this  Continent, 
combined,  suggest  "  Three  Meridians  "  of  four  longitudinal  departments  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  fifth  comprising  British  America.  The  Grand  Lodge 
history  will,  therefore,  be  arranged  under  proper  Divisions,  and  will  follow, 
numbered  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.,  respectively. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  Divisions  the  Grand  Secretaries  of  the  world 
were  taken  into  council.  The  distinguished  European  Editor  took  in  chaige 
his  portion  of  the  work,  and  with  his  able  assistant  has  placed  us  under  many 
obligations,  which  the  reader  will  appreciate.  There  being  no  supreme 
Grand  Lodge  known  to  the  government  of  the  Fraternity,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  writers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Divisions  must  depend  upon  the 
archives,  in  the  custody  of  the  Grand  Secretaries,  for  the  chronological  and 
skeleton  sketches  upon  which  to  build  a  correct  history  of  the  Order.  These 
data  have  been  cheerfully  furnished,  and  to  such  assistance  posterity  will 
ascribe  much  of  the  value  of  this  volume.  The  names  of  these  brethren 
appear  in  the  proper  place,  each  contributor  responsible  for  his  own  |>art. 
Other  distinguished  Masons  have  also  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  his- 
tories of  Grand  Lodges,  to  whom  we  give  the  honor  of  a  place  in  the  List 
of  Contributors. 

The  desire  of  all  concerned  has  been  to  make  the  work  absolutely  and 
historically  correct ;  and  to  this  end  those  having  the  closest  knowledge  of 
the  important  events  in  each  Grand  Jurisdiction,  of  its  public  and  pri\'ate 
charities,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  freely  consuhcd.  The  aim  has  been  to  make 
this  part  of  the  work  full  of  facts  never  before  printed ;  in  short,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  histories  of  Freemasonry,  from  its  introduction  into  America  to 
llic  present  time. 

The  Editor-ix-Chief. 


DIVISION    IV. 


LODGES  IN  AMERICA   UNDER  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITCI- 


By  John  Lane,  F.C.A.,  P.M.,  P.Z.,  etc., 

Past  Senior  Grand  Warden  of  lowa^  Past  Provincial  Grand  Re^sfrar  of 
Devonshire  (England) ^  Author  of  *'  Masonic  Records ,  jjij-iSSd,''  etc, 

INTRODUCTION. 

Explanatory.  —  In  presenting  a  List  of  all  Lodges  warranted  by  the 
Grand  Ixxlges  of  England  for  the  Continent  of  America,  it  may  not  be 
unnecessiiry  to  state  that  such  Warrants  emanated  from  two  distinct  Bodies  : 
(i)  The  l*remier  Grand  Lodge,  formed  in  the  year  171 7,  and  subsequently 
designated  —  though  erroneously  —  "Modems";  and  (2)  the  rival  Grand 
Loilge,  formed  in  1751,  which  arrogated  to  itself  the  title  "Ancients,"  bter 
on  being  known  as  the  "  Athol "  Grand  Lodge. 

For  convenience,  the  lodges  comprised  in  the  subjoined  List,  warranted 
by  the  junior  organization,  will  be  distinguished  by  the  letter  (A)  ;  and  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  claim  made  by  meml>ers  of  this  rival  Cirand 
I^xlge  to  the  appellation  "  York  Masons''  —  as  indicative  of  any  descent 
fr«im,  or  connection  with,  the  "Grand  Ixnlge  of  all  England  "  at  York  —  has 
l>een  over  and  over  again  proved  to  be  groundless ;  conse(juently  the  designa- 
tion .Xncient  York  Masons  ("  A.Y.M."),  as  applied  to  members  of  any  Loilge 
warranted  by  the  "  Ancients,"  is  altogether  misleading. 

The  subject  of  the  Introduction  of  Freemasonry  into  America  will  doubt- 
less l)e  carefully  treated  by  com|>etent  brethren.  I  shall  therefore  proceed 
sim[>ly  to  enumerate  the  lodges  warranted  by  the  two  (irand  Lodges  of  Eng- 
l.m<l  for  that  great  continent,  upon  geographical  lines,  premising  at  the  outset 
that  although  proofs  exist  of  the  constitution  or  authorization  of  many  other 
lodges  in  America  by  English  Provincial  Grand  Masters,  yet  inasnnuh  as 
they  were  never  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Mother  (irantl  Ixnlge.  they  are 
not  included  in  this  List.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  following  information 
ii  t  ikcn  from  my  "  Masonic  Records,  171 7-1 886,"  but  the  arrangement,  as 
well  as  the  notes,  is  now  for  the  fir^t  time  presented  in  the  following  form. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
British  America. 

Canada  East,  formerly  Lower  Canada  {now  Quebec), 

Caldswell  Manor  (Montreal).  1824,  March  29.  No.  783.  Nelson  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 515  in  1832 ;  was  removed  to  Clarenceville  in  1858  [which  see]. 

Clarenceville  (Iberville).  Nelson  Lodge.  No.  515.  Removed  from  Caldswell 
Manor  [which  see].     Erased  in  1863. 

Dunham  (Missisquoi).  1846,  August  8.  No.  776.  Prevost  Lodge.  Worked  under 
Dispensation  July  8»  1844.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Freligsburg  (Missisquoi).  1824,  March  29.  No.  781.  Prevost  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 513  in  1832.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Hull  (Ottawa).  1824,  March  29.  No.  787.  Columbia  Lodge.  Numbered  519111 
1832.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 

La  Colle  (St.  Johns).  1855,  June  28.  No.  938.  Hoyle  Lodge.  Erased  June  4, 
1862. 

Montreal  (Montreal).  1762.  No.  223.  St.  Peter's  Lodge.  Not  on  English  Regis- 
ter until  1770.  Named  in  1788.  Numbered  179  in  1780,  180  in  1781,  and  154 
in  1792.     Erased  in  18 13. 

St.  Paul's  Lodge.     Numbered  424  in  1792.    Erased 

Select  Lodge.     Numbered  428  in  1792.     Erased  in 

St.  John's  Lodge  of  Friendship.     Erased  in  1813. 
No.  7S0.     Union  Lodge.     Numbered  512  in  1832. 

No.  782.  St.  Paul's  Lodge.  Numbered  514  in 
1832,  and  374  in  1S63.  Warrant  of  Contirmation,  March  21,  1S46,  and  is  still 
on  English  Register. 

Montreal.  1824.  March  29.  No.  7S6.  Wellington  Persevering  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 518  in  1S32.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Montreal.  1836,  C>ctt)ber  20.  Xo.  643.  St.  George's  Lodge.  Numbered  440 
in  1863.  W.irrant  of  Confirmation,  Sej)tember  11,  1870,  the  old  Charter  having 
been  retained  by  some  members  who  joined  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Quebec.  Is 
still  on  Enijlish  Rei;ister. 

Montreal,  1844.  .April  20.  No.  731.  Zetland  Lodge.  Warrant  of  Confirmation 
in  1S54.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 

M0NTRE.\L.  1854.  September  5.  No.  923.  St.  Liwrence  Lodge.  Numbered  640 
in  1S63.     Still  on  English  Register. 

Odell  Town  (^St.  John's).  1824,  March  29.  No.  788.  Odell  Lodge.  Named  in 
1S26.     Numbered  520  in  1832.     Erased  June  4.  1862. 

QuEHEC  (Quebec).  1762.  March  21.  No.  277.  Merchants'  Lodge.  Numbered  220 
in  1770.  176  in  1780.  177  in  1781,  and  151  in  1792.     Erased  in  1813. 

Qi'EUEC.  1762.  No.  221.  St.  Andrew's  Lodge.  Not  in  List  until  1770.  Num- 
bered 177  in  17S0.  178  in  1781,  and  152  in  1792.     Erased  in  1S13. 


Montreal. 

1787. 

No.  515. 

in  1813. 

Montreal. 

1787. 

No.  519. 

1813. 

Montreal. 

1793. 

No.  522. 

Montreal. 

1824, 

March  29. 

Erased  June  4,  ] 

1862. 

Montreal. 

1824, 

March  29. 
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Quebec.  1762.  No.  222.  St.  Patrick's  Lodge.  Not  in  List  until  1770.  Nura- 
l>crcd  178  in  1780,  179  in  1781,  and  153  in  1792.     Erased  in  181 3. 

Quebec.  1762.  No.  224.  On  board  His  Majesty's  Ship  "Canceaux."  Not  in  List 
until  1770.     Numbered  180  in  1780,  and  181  in  1781.     Erased  April  18,  1792. 

Quebec.  1762.  No.  225.  Select  Lodge.  Not  in  List  until  1770.  Numbered  181 
in  1780,  182  in  1781,  and  155  in  1792.     Erased  in  1813. 

Quebec.  1762.  No.  226.  In  the  52d  Regiment  of  Foot.  Not  in  List  until  1770. 
Numbered  182  in  1780,  183  in  1781,  and  156  in  1792.     Erased  in  18 13. 

Quebec.  1781,  July  3.  (A)  No.  213.  4th  Battalion  Ro>'al  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
New  York  [which  see].  Purchased  (A)  No.  9  on  December  20,  1787,  for  ^5  51. 
Appears  at  Quebec  in  1793.  Renewal  Warrant  as  a  Civil  Lodge,  January  27, 
1829.  Special  Centenary  Warrant.  April  3.  1862.  Numbered  17  in  18 14,  and  so 
continued  on  the  English  Register  until  1870.  Is  now  **  Albion  Lodge,*'  No.  2. 
of  the  Cirand  Lodge  of  Quebec. 

Quebec.  1784,  November  15.  No.  466.  Barr)-  Lodge.  In  the  34th  Regiment. 
Numl)ere(i  377  in  1792.     Erased  in  181 3. 

QrnHEC.  I7«S4,  November  15.  No.  467.  Rainsford  Lodge.  In  the  44th  Regiment. 
Numbered  378  in  1792.     Erased  in  18 13. 

QuiiBEC.  17S7.  No.  516.  In  the  Regiment  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  Numbered  425  in 
1792.     Erased  in  1813. 

Quebec.  1787,  October  22.  (A)  No.  241.  St.  John's  Lodge.  In  Royal  Regiment  of 
Artillery.    Numbered  302  in  1814,  214  in  1832,  and  182  in  1863.    Erased  in  1870. 

Quebec.  1790,  December.  (A)  No.  265.  At  Merchants'  Coffee  House.  Purchased 
(A)  No.  40  in  December,  1791,  for  ^5  5J.  Was  known  as  the  ••Merchants' 
Lodge.''    Numbered  77  in  1814,  and  68  in  1832.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Quebec.  1792,  March  7.  (A)  No.  273.  Provincial  Grand  Warrant  for  H.  R.  H. 
Prince  Edward  (His  Majesty's  fourth  son)  for  Lower  Canada.  Numbered  343  in 
1814,  in  which  year  it  was  erased.     \Xot  a  subordinate  IuHi^e.'\ 

Quebec.  1825,  March  23.  No.  801.  Sussex  Lodge.  Numbered  531  in  1832. 
Erased  June  4,  1862. 

St.  .Andrew's  (Argcntueil).  1824,  March  29.  No.  784.  St  Andrew's  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 516  in  1832.     Erased  in  1863. 

St.  John's  (St.  John's).  1846,  August  i.  No.  775.  Dorchester  Lodge.  L'nder 
Dispensation  April  4.  1843.     Numbered  532  in  1863.     Erased  March  29,  1881. 

Stansteai)  (.Stanstead).  1824,  March  29.  No.  785.  Golden  Rule  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 517  in  1832.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Waterloo  (Shefford).  1855,'April  23.  No.  934.  Shefford  Lodge.  Erased  June  4, 
1862. 

Canada  Weft,  y<'rm^r/r  Upper  Canada  {now  Ontario), 

Amherstberg  (Essex).    1850,  August  7.    No.  849.    Thistle  Lodge.    Erased  in  1857. 

Ancaster  (Wentworth).  1S22,  .September  23.  No.  770.  I'nion  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 503  in  1832.     Erased  June  4,  1.S62. 

ItELViLLB  (Hastings).  1822,  September  23.  No.  763.  lielville  Lo<lge.  Numl)ered 
4</S  in  1832.     Erased  in  1S57. 

Ik»L TON  (Peel).  1822,  Sej)teml>er  23.  No.  771.  Western  Light  Lodvje.  at  King 
(York)  [which  see].  Numl)ered  504  in  1832.  Transferred  to  Bolton,  Albion 
County,  in  1856.     Erased  in  1857. 
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BoRELiA  (Ontario).     1853,  March  22.    No.  891.    Mount  Zion  Lodge  (Township  of 

Reach).     Erased  in  1857. 
BouMANViLLE  (Durham).     1850,  August  7.     No.  850.    Jerusalem  Lodge.     Erased 

in  1857. 
Brockville  (Leeds).    1822,  September  23.    No.  756.    Sussex  Lodge.    Numbered 

489  in  1832.     Erased  in  1863. 
Bytown.    See  Ottawa. 

Carleton  Place  (Lanark).  1847,  August  31.  No.  796.  St  John's  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 544  in  1863.     Erased  June  12,  1872. 

Cataraqui.    See  Kingston. 

Chatham  (Kent).  1855,  August  20.  No.  943.  Wellington  Lodge.  Under  Dis- 
pensation January  27,  1853.     Erased  in  1857. 

Chippewa  (Welland).    1853,  April  9.    No.  894.    Welland  Lodge.    Erased  in  1857. 

CoBOURG  (Northumberland).  1822,  September  23.  No.  764.  St.  John's  Lodge,  at 
Haldimand  [which  see].  Numbered  497  in  1832.  Transferred  to  Cobourg  in 
1845.     Erased  in  1857. 

CoNSECON  (Prince  Edward).  1855,  August  20.  No.  947.  Consecon  Lodge.  Under 
Dispensation  May  15,  1854.     Erased  in  1857. 

Cornwall  (Stormont).     1793.    No.  521.    Union  Lodge.    Erased  in  1813. 

DuNViLLE  (Monck).     1850,  August  7.     No.  851.    Amity  Lodge.     Erased  in  1857. 

Earnest  Town  (Addington).  1822,  September  23.  No.  760.  Addington  Lodge. 
Numbered  493  in  1832.     Erased  June  4,  1862.* 

Fridsburgh  [?  Freiburgh,  Waterloo].  1822,  September  23.  No.  759.  Numbered 
492  in  1832.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Goderich  (Huron).    1843,  June  6.    No.  720.    Goderich  Union  Lodge.    Numbered 

490  in  1863.     Erased  in  1870. 

GosFiELD  (Essex).     1853,  March  22.     No.  892.     Lodge  of  St.  George.     Erased  in 

1857. 
Grimsby  (Lincoln).      1822,  September  23.     No.  761.     Union  Lodge.     Numbered 

494  in  1832.     Erased  in  1863. 
GuELPH  (Wellington).     1850,  August  7.    No.  848.    Wellington  Lodge.     Erased  in 

1861. 
Haldimand  (Northumberland).    1822,  September  23.    No.  764.    St.  John's  Lodge. 

Numbered  497  in  1832.     Transferred  to  Cobourg  in  1845  [which  see]. 
Hallowell  (Prince  Edward).     1822,  September  23.     No.  772.     Prince  Edward's 

Lodge.     Numbered  505  in  1832.     Erased  in  1857. 
Hamilton  (Wentworth).     1844,  August  28.    No.  733.    Barton  Lodge.    Under  Dis- 
pensation November  20,  1795.     Erased  in  1861. 
Hamilton.     1855,  August  20.     No.  954.    Acacia  Lodge.    Under  Dispensation  July 

11,1855.     Erased  in  1857. 
Ha.milton  Gore  (Wentworth).      1850,  January  14.     No.  833.     Lodge  of  Strict 

Observance.     Under  Dispensation  August  19,  1847.     Erased  in  1857. 
King  (York).     1822,  September  23.     No.  771.     Western  Light  Lodge.     Numbered 

504  in  1S32.     Transferred  to  Bolton  (Peel)  in  1856  [which  see]. 
Klngston  (P'rontenac).      1787.      No.  518.      St.  James's  Lodge  at  Cataraqui,  the 

ancient  name  of  Kingston.     Numbered  427  in  1792.     Erased  in  1813. 
Klvgstox.      1822,  September  23.     No.  758.     St.  John's  Lodge.     Numbered  491  in 

1832.     Erased  in  1857. 
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London  (Middlesex).     1853,  April  9.    No.  895.     St.  George^s  Lodge.    Erased  in 

1857. 
Madoc  (Hastings).     1855,  August  20.    No.  945.     Madoc  Lodge.     Under  Dispen- 
sation April  34,  1854.     Erased  in  1857. 
Merickville   (Grenville).      1855,   August  20.      No.  949.      Merickville  Lodge. 

Under  Dispensation  July  17,  1854.     Erased  in  1857. 
Morpeth  (Kent).     1855,  August  20,    No.  946.    Erie  Lodge.    Under  Dispensa- 
tion April  24,  1854.     Erased  in  1857. 
Murray   (Northumberland).     1822,   September  23.     No.  769.     United  Lodge. 

Numbered  502  in  1832.    Erased  in  1857. 
Newcastle  (Durham).     1856,  May  10.    No.  978.     Diu-ham  Lodge.     Erased  in 

1857. 
Niagara  (Lincoln).     1787.    No.  521.    St  John^s  Lodge.    Numbered  430  in  1792. 

Erased  in  1813. 
Niagara.     1792,  March  7.    (A)  No.  274.     Provincial  Grand  Lodge  Warrant  for 

Upper  Canada.     Numbered  345  in  1814,  in  which  year  it  was  erased.     \Not  a 

subordincUi  Lodge, '\ 
Niagara.     1822,  September  23.    No.  755.     Dalhousie  Lodge.    Numbered  488  in 

1832.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 
Niagara.     1822,  September  23.     No.  757.     Niagara  Lodge.     Numbered  490  in 

1832.    Erased  in  1863. 
North  Gower  Cor.ners  (Carleton).     1855,  August  20.    No.  951.    North  Gower 

Lodge.     Under  Dispensation  August  29,  1854.     Erased  in  1857. 
Ottawa  (Carleton).     1850,  January  14.     No.  835.     Dalhousie  Lodge  at  Bytown 

(the  former  name  of  Ottawa).    Under  Dispensation  May  16,  1848.     Numbered 

571  in  1863.     Erased  in  1872. 
Ottawa.     1855,  August  20.    No.  952.     Doric  Lodge.     Under  Dispensation  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1855.     Erased  in  1857. 
Ottawa.     1855,  August  20.    No.  953.    Corinthian  Lodge.     Under  Dispensation 

May  I,  1855.     Erased  in  1857. 
Oxford  (Essex).     1822,  September  23.     No.  765.     King  Hiram*s  Lodge.    Num- 
bered 498  in  1832.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 
Oxford.     1850,  January  14.     No.  836,     KemptviUe  Lodge.     Under  Dispensation 

August  27»  1848.     Erased  in  1857. 
Perth  (Lanark).     1822,  September  23.     No.  774.    True  Briton  Lodge.     Numbered 

507  in  1832.     Erased  in  1857. 
Peterborough  (Peterborough).     1850,  January  14.     No.  834.     Corinthian  Lodge. 

Under  Dispensation  April  3.  1848.     Erased  in  1861. 
Port  Hope  (Durham).     1847,  August  31.     No.  800.     Ontario  Lodge  of  Port  Hope 

(Newcastle  District).     Erased  in  1857. 
Port  Sar.via  (Lambton).     1855,  August  20.     No.  950.     Victoria  Lodge.     Under 

Dispensation  July  19,  1854.     Erased  in  1857. 
Richmond  (Carleton).     1822.  September  23.     No.  766.     Union  Lodge.     Numbered 

499  in  1832.     Erased  in  1857. 
Richmond  Hill  (York).     1847,  May  17.    No.  790.     Richmond  Lo<lge.     Erased 

June  4,  1862. 
St.  Cathaines.    1847,  May  17.    No.  791.    St.  George's  Lo<Ige,  St.  Cathaines,  C.  W. 

Erased  in  1857.     [Probably  an  error  for  **  St.  Catherine's."] 
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St.  Catherine's  (Lincoln).     1822,  September  23.    No.  768.    St.  George's  Lodge. 

Numbered  501  in  1832.     \St.  Katherine's  after  1838.]     Erased  June  4,  1862. 
Sandwich  (Essex).      1851,  December  2.     No.  870.      Rose  Lodge.      Erased  m 

1857. 
SiMCOE  (Norfolk).      1822,  September  23.     No.  767  at  Townshend  [which  see]. 

Numbered  500  in  1832.     Transferred  to  Simcoe  in  185 1 ;  then  named  St.  John's 

Lodge.     Warrant  of  Confirmation,  November  14,  1853;    and  named  Norfolk 

Lodge  in  1854.     Erased  in  1857. 
Simcoe.     1856,  May  10.     No.  977.     Simcoe  Lodge.     Erased  in  1857. 
Smith's-F ALLS  (Lanark) .    1847,  August  31.    No.  797.    St.  Francis  Lodge.    Erased 

June  4,  1862. 
Stanley  Mills  (Peel).     1855,  August  20.     No.  948.     Corinthian  Lodge.    Under 

Dispensation  June  19,  1854.     Erased  in  1857. 
Stirling  (Hastings).    1857,  April  16.    No.  1 001.    Stirling  Lodge.    Erased  in  1857. 
Toronto  (York).     1792,  June  15.     No.  498.     Rawdon  Lodge  between  the  Lakes 

in  Upper  Canada.     Erased  in  18 13. 
Toronto  (York).     1822,  September  23.     No.  754.     St.  Andrew's  Lodge.     York, 

the  old  name  of  Toronto.     Numbered  487  in  1832.     Erased  in  1857. 
Toronto.     1822,  September  23.     No.  762  [then  York].     Numbered  495  in  1832. 

Erased  June  4,  1862. 
Toronto.     1847,  May  17.     No.  789.     Zetland  Lodge.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 
Toronto.     1847,  August  31.     No.  798.     Ionic  Lodge.     Erased  in  1857. 
Townshend  (Norfolk).     1822,  September  23.     No.  767.    Numbered  500  in  1832. 

Transferred  to  Simcoe  in  1851  [which  see]. 
Trent  (?  Northumberland  and  Hastings).      1853,  March  22.     No.  890.     Trent 

Lodge,  Village  of  River  Trent.     Erased  in  1857. 
Westminster  (Middlesex).    1822,  September  23.    No.  773.    Mount  Moriah  Lodge. 

Numbered  506  in  1832.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 
Whitby  (Ontario).    1847,  August  31.    No.  799.    Unity  Lodge,  Township  of  Whitby. 

Erased  June  4,  1862. 
Whitby.     1853,  March  22.    No.  893.    Composite  Lodge,  Scripture's  Hotel,  Whitby. 

Erased  in  1857. 
Windsor  (Essex).      1855,  August  20.      No.  944.     Great  Western  Lodge.      L'ndcr 

Dispensation  April  24,  1854.     Erased  in  1857. 
Woodstock  (Oxford).    1853,  April  9.    No.  896.    King  Solomon's  Lodge.     Erased 

in  1857. 
York.     See  Toronto. 
York  Grand  River.     1846,  September  28.     Xo.  779.     St.  John's  Lodge.     Lender 

Dispensation  May  17,  1845.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Colmnbia,  British. 

Nanaimo.     1866,  January  16.     Xo.  1090.     Nanaimo  Lodge.     Erased  May  i,  1873. 

New  Westminster.  1S61,  December  16.  No.  1 201.  Union  Lodge.  Numbered 
899  in  1S63.     Erased  May  i,  1873. 

Victoria.  1859,  March  19.  Xo.  10S5.  Victoria  Lodge.  Numbered  783  in  1863. 
Erased  in  1872. 

Victoria.  1867,  July  26.  Xo.  1187.  British  Columbia  Lodge.  Erased  Decem- 
ber 9,  1 87 1. 
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Vew  Bmnswiok. 

Carleton  (Carletoo).  1848,  April  18.  No.  811.  Woodstock  Lodge.  Transferred 
to  Woodstock  in  1857  [which  see]. 

Chatham  (Northumberland).  1859,  January  23.  No.  1077.  Miramichi  Lodge. 
Numbered  775  in  1863.   Erased  April  9,  1869. 

Dorchester  (Westmoreland).  1842,  March  5.  No.  705.  Sussex  Lodge.  Erased 
June  4.  1862.     Reinstated  in  1863;  then  numbered  480.     Erased  again  in  1869. 

Frederictos  (York).  1789,  April  2.  No.  541.  Numbered  450  in  1792.  Erased 
in  1813. 

Freoericton.  1846,  January  i.  No.  764.  Solomon^s  Lodge.  Numbered  522  in 
1863.     Erased  April  9,  1869. 

Hampton  (King's).  1854,  July  11.  No.  918.  Corinthian  Lodge,  at  Norton  [which 
see].  Transferred  to  Hampton  in  1862.  Numbered  635  in  1863.  Erased  April 
9,  1869. 

Hillsborough  [Hilsboro']  (Albert).  1856,  April  4.  No.  966.  Howard  Lodge. 
Numbered  668  in  1863.     Erased  April  9,  1869. 

Kingston  (King's).  1846,  May  18.  No.  770.  Midian  Lodge.  Numbered  527  in 
1863.     Erased  April  9,  1869. 

MoNCTON  (Westmoreland).  1855,  February.  No.  927.  Keith  Lodge.  Numbered 
644  in  1863.     Erased  April  9,  1869.         • 

Newcastle  (Northumberland).  1857,  April  16.  No.  1003.  Northumberland  Lodge. 
Numbered  701  in  1863.     Erased  April  9,  1869. 

Norton  (King's).  1854,  July  11.  No.  918.  Corinthian  Lodge.  Transferred  to 
Hampton  in  1862  [which  see]. 

Portland  (St.  John).  1846.  November  3.  No.  780.  Union  Lodge  of  Portland. 
Numbered  535  in  1863.     Erased  April  9,  1869. 

QrEEN  County  (Queen's).  1855,  April  23.  No.  932.  Queen's  Lodge.  Erased 
June  4,  1862. 

St.  Andrew's  (Charlotte).  1845,  August  9.  No.  759.  St.  Mark's  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 518  in  1863.     Erased  April  9,  1869. 

St.  George  (  ).     1854,  February  7.     No.  912.     St.  George's  Lodge.     Num- 

bered 629  in  1863.     Erased  April  9,  1869. 

St.  John  (St.  John).  1829.  No.  841.  Albion  Lodge.  Numbered  570  in  1832, 
and  400  in  1863.     Erased  April  9,  1869. 

St.  John.  1836,  April  23.  No.  632.  St.  John's  Lodge.  Numbered  436  in  1863. 
Erased  in  1869. 

St.  John.  1846,  March  21.  No.  767.  Carleton  L'nion  Lodge.  Numbered  524  in 
1863.     Erased  April  9,  1869. 

St.  John.  1865,  December  5.  No.  1084.  New  Brunswick  Lodge.  Erased  April 
9,  1869. 

St.  Stephen's  (Charlotte).  1851,  August  29.  No.  866.  Union  Lodge.  Erased 
January  19,  1863. 

Sausbury  (  ).     i860,  February  7.     No.  mo.     Salbbury  Lodge.     Num- 

bered 808  in  1863.     Erased  April  9,  1869. 

Shediac  (Westmoreland).  1 861.  October  30.  No.  1 188.  Zetland  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 886  in  1863.     Erased  April  9,  1869. 

Sussex  (King's).  1863,  April  30.  No.  1267.  Zion  Lodge.  Numbered  965  in 
1863.     Erased  April  9,  1869. 
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Upper  Mills  (St  Stephen's).  1856,  February  26.  No.  962.  Alley  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 664  in  1863.     Erased  April  9,  1869. 

Woodstock  (Carleton).  1848,  April  18.  No.  811.  Woodstock  Lodge,  at  Carleton. 
Transferred  to  Woodstock  in  1857.   Numbered  553  in  1863.  Erased  April  9, 1869. 

ITewfonndland. 

Bett's  Cove.  1881,  April  22.  No.  1907.  Notre  Dame  Lodge.  Transferred  to 
Nipper's  Harbour  in  1886  [which  see]. 

Burin  Bay.  1869,  September  7.  No.  1281.  Hiram  Lodge.  Still  on  English 
Register. 

Fortune  Bay.     1871,  November  27.    No.  1378.    Victoria  Lodge.    Still  on  Register. 

Grand  Bank.     1876,  December  13.    No.  1659.    Fidelity  Lodge.    Still  on  Roister. 

Harbour  Grace  (Conception).  1785,  April  30.  No.  470.  Numbered  381  in  1792. 
Erased  in  1813. 

Harbour  Grace.  1824,  November  15.  No.  796.  Lodge  of  Order  and  Harmony. 
Erased  in  1832. 

Nipper's  Harbour.  1881,  April  22.  No.  1907.  Notre  Dame  Lodge  at  Betfi 
Cove.     Transferred  to  Nipper's  Harbour  in  1886.     Still  on  Register. 

Placentia  (Placentia).  1784.  No.  455.  Lodge  of  Placentia.  Numbered  367  in 
1792.     Erased  in  1813. 

Placentia.  1788,  May  2.  (A)  No.  250.  Named  Placentia  Lodge  in  1806.  Num- 
bered 317  in  1814.     Erased  in  1815. 

St.  John's  (St.  John's).  1774,  March  24.  (A)  No.  186.  St.  John's  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 226  in  i8i4«  and  159  in  1832.    Erased  in  1859. 

St.  John's.  1788,  March.  (A)  No.  247.  Named  Benevolent  Lodge  in  1804. 
Numbered  312  in  1814,  and  220  in  1832.     Erased  in  1853. 

St.  John's.  1788,  March  31.  (A)  No.  249.  Town  or  Garrison  of  St.  Johns. 
Lapsed  about  1804. 

St.  John's.  1850,  June  19.  No.  844.  St.  John's  Lodge.  Numbered  579  in  1863. 
Still  on  Register. 

St.  John's.  1859,  January  28.  No.  1078.  Avalon  Lodge.  Numbered  776  in  i86> 
Still  on  Register. 

Trinity  (Conception).  18 17,  September  21.  No.  698.  Union  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 451  in  1832.     Erased  in  1859. 

ITova  Scotia. 

Albion  Mines  (Pictou).  1861,  June  14.  No.  1172.  Keith  Lodge.  Numbered 
870  in  1863.     Erased  in  1869. 

Amherst  (Cumberland).  1829.  No.  840.  Cumberland  Harmony  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 569  in  1832.     Erased  June  4,  1862, 

Annaihdlis  Royal  (Annapolis).  1S64,  December  22.  No.  1047.  Annapolis  Royal 
Lodge.     Erased  in  1869. 

Brii)GETON\'N  (Annapolis).  1868,  December  8.  No.  1245.  Rothsay  Lodge. 
Erased  in  1869. 

Canning  (King's).  1863,  April  24.  Xo.  1263.  Scotia  Lodge.  Numbered  961  in 
1863.     Erased  in  1869. 

Colchkster  (Colchester).  1829.  Xo.  839.  Colchester  Union  Lodge.  Numbered 
5(>8  in  1832.     Transferred  to  Rawdon  in  1S50  [which  see]. 
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CoRNWALUS  (King's).  1829.  No.  832.  St  George's  Lodge.  Numbered  561  in 
1832.     Transferred  to  Lower  Horton  in  1858  [which  see]. 

Cow  Hay  (Cape  Breton).  1866,  April  25.  No.  1109.  Thistle  Lodge,  Block  House 
Mines.     Erased  December  27,  1869. 

DiGBY  (Digby).  1829.  No.  843.  St.  Mary's  Lodge.  Numbered  572  in  1832. 
Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Granville  (  ).     1856,  August  4.    No.  982.    Mariner's  Lodge.    Numbered 

682  in  1863.     Erased  in  1868. 

GuYSBOROUGH  (Guysborough).  1829.  No.  830.  Temple  Lodge.  Numbered  559 
in  1832.     £>ased  June  4,  1862.     [*'  Grigsborough  "  on  English  Register.] 

Halifax  (Halifax).  1749.  No.  109.  Not  on  List  until  1770.  Called  No.  i  at 
Halifax.     Numbered  88  in  1780,  89  in  1781,  and  82  in  1792.    Erased  in  181 3. 

Halifax.  1757,  December  27.  (A)  No.  65.  No.  i  of  Nova  Scotia.  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge  of  Nova  Scotia  held  at  Pontacs.  Warrant  renewed  June  2,  1784. 
Lapsed  before  18 13.     \Not  a  subordinate  Lodge. '\ 

Halifax.  1757,  December  27.  (A)  No.  66.  No.  2  of  Nova  Scotia,  Rowe  Barge, 
George  Street.     Lapsed  before  18 13. 

Halifax.  1757,  December  27.  (A)  No.  67.  No.  3  of  Nova  Scotia,  King's  Arms, 
George  Street.     Lapsed  before  18 13. 

Halifax.  1768,  March  26.  (A)  No.  155.  No.  4  in  Halifax.  St  Andrew's  Lodge 
in  1804.  Numbered  188  in  1814,  137  in  1832,  and  118  in  1863.  Granted  Cen- 
tenary Warrant  February  9,  187 1.  Erased  in  1869.  Is  now  No.  i  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Halifax.    1768.    (A)  No.  156.    General  Amherst's,  Halifax.    Lapsed  before  18 13. 

Halifax.  1780,  June  13.  (A)  No.  211.  St  John's  Lodge.  Golden  Ball :  was  called 
••  No.  I,  Ancient  York  Masons";  also  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  in  1804.  Num- 
bered 265  in  1814,  187  in  1832.  and  161  in  1863.  Erased  in  1869.  Is  now  No.  2 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Halifax.  1800,  February  5.  No.  587.  In  Regiment  of  Lo>'aI  Surrey  Rangers. 
Erased  in  181 3. 

Halifax.  1829.  No.  828*.  Union  Lodge.  Not  in  List  until  1831  (hence  the  ♦). 
Numbered  557  in  1832.   Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Halifax.  1829.  No.  829.  Virgin  Lodge.  Formerly  under  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  of  Nova  Scotia,  February  18,  1782.  Numbered  558  in  1832,  and  396  in 
1863.     Erased  in  1862.     Is  now  No.  3  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Halifax.  1829.  No.  835.  Royal  Sundard  Lodge.  Numbered  564  in  1832,  and 
398  in  1863.     Still  on  English  Register. 

Halifax.  1829.  No.  842.  Royal  Albion  Lodge.  Numbered  571  in  1832.  Trans- 
ferred to  1st  Battalion  RiHe  Brigade,  1839.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Halifax.  1841,  Septeml)er  22.  No.  704.  Ro>'al  Sussex  Lodge.  Numbered  479 
in  1863.     Erased  in  1869. 

Halifax.  1856.  Deceml)er  3.  No.  994.  Union  Lodge.  Numbered  693  in  1863. 
Erased  in  1869. 

HiLLsBiRGH  (  ).     1854,  Januarj- 30.     No.  911.     Keith  Lodge.     Numbered 

628  in  1863.     Erased  in  1869. 

LiTTLF  Glace  Bay  (Cape  Breton).  1868,  September  15.  No.  1234.  T>Tian  Youth 
l-oiigc.  Kept  on  English  Register  until  1883,  but  was  No.  45  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Nova  Scotia  from  1869. 
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LiVERPCX)L  (Queen's).  1849,  March  22.  No.  821.  Zetland  Lodge.  Numbered  562 
in  1863.     Erased  in  1869. 

Liverpool.  1863,  April  30.  No.  1266.  Prince  of  Wales's  Lodge.  Numbered  964 
in  1863.     Erased  in  1869. 

Londonderry  (  ).     1829.    No.  844.     Rising  Sun  Lodge.    Numbered  573 

in  1832.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Lower  HoRTON  (King's).  1829.  No.  832.  St.  George's  Lodge,  at  Com wallis.  Num- 
bered 561  in  1832.    Transferred  to  Lower  Horton  in  1858.    Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Lower  Horton.  i860,  December  11.  No.  1151.  St  George's  Lodge.  Numbered 
849  in  1863.     Erased  in  1869. 

Lunenberg  (Lunenberg).  1829.  No.  836.  Unity  Lodge.  Numbered  565  in  1832, 
and  399  in  1863.     Erased  in  1869. 

New  Glasgow  (Pictou).  1840,  April  30.  No.  692.  Albion  Lodge.  Numbered 
470  in  1863.     Erased  in  1869. 

Newport  (Hants).  1829.  No.  834.  Sussex  Lodge.  Numbered  563  in  1832. 
Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Pictou  (Pictou).  1849,  October  15.  No.  826.  New  Caledonian  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 565  in  1863.     Erased  in  1869. 

PuGWASH  (Cumberland).  1853,  February  28.  No.  888.  Acadia  Lodge.  Numbered 
612  in  1863.     Erased  in  1869. 

Rawdon  (Hants).  1829.  No.  838.  Moira  Lodge.  Numbered  567  in  1832.  Erased 
June  4,  1862. 

Rawdon.  1829.  No.  839.  Colchester  Union  Lodge,  at  Colchester.  Numbered 
568  in  1832.     Transferred  to  Rawdon  in  1850.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Shelburne  (Shelburne).  1829.  No.  831.  Hiram  Lodge.  Numbered  560  in  1832. 
Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Sidney  Island  (Cape  Breton).  1801,  October  i.  (A)  No.  326.  In  Garrison,  Sid- 
ney Island.     Numbered  415  in  1814.     Erased  in  1832. 

Sydney  (Cape  Breton).  1844,  August  28.  No.  732.  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  of  Cape 
Breton.     Numbered  499  in  1863.     Erased  in  1883. 

Truro  (Colchester).  1867,  August  14.  No.  1190.  Cobequid  Lodge.  Erased  in 
1869. 

Westport  (Digby).  1862,  August  23.  No.  1225.  Westport  Lodge.  Under  Dis- 
pensation Februar)'  26.  1861.     Numbered  923  in  1863.     Erased  in  1869. 

Weymouth  (Digby).  1863,  March  30.  No.  1255.  Widows'  Friend  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 953  in  1863.     Erased  in  1869. 

Windsor  (Hants).  1829.  No.  Zyj.  Fort  Edward  Lodge.  Numbered  566  in 
1832.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Windsor.  1862,  Au^st  23.  No.  1226.  Welsford  Lodge.  Numbered  924  in 
1863.     Erased  in  1869. 

Yarmouth  (Yarmouth).  1851,  September  4.  No.  868.  Hiram  Lodge  of  Yar- 
mouth.    Numbered  596  in  1863.     Erased  in  1869. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Albekton  (  ).     1867,  November  6.     No.  1200.     Zetland  Lodge.     Erased 

June  24,  1875. 
Charlotte  Town  (Queen's).     1828.     Xo.  821.     Sussex  Lodge.     Numbered  549 

in  1832.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 
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Charlotte  Town.  1829.  No.  833.  St.  John's  Lodge.  Numbered  562  in  1832, 
and  397  in  1863.     Erased  in  1877. 

George  Town  (King's).  1861,  May  17.  No.  11 68.  St.  George's  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 866  in  1863.     Erased  June  24,  1875. 

Port  Hill  (  }.     1863,  August  21.     No.  983.    Alexandria  Lodge.     Erased 

June  24,  1875. 

St.  Eleanor's  (Prince's),  i860,  June  4.  No.  11 23.  King  Hiram  Lodge.  Num- 
bered 821  in  1863.    Erased  June  24,  1875. 

SuMMERSiDE  (Prince's).  1863,  September  2.  No.  984.  Mount  Lebanon  Lodge. 
Erased  June  24,  1875. 

Tryon  (Oueen's).  1869,  January  28.  No.  1251.  True  Brothers'  Lodge.  Erased 
June  24,  1875. 


CHAPTER    IL 

The  United  States  and  Central  America. 
Conneeticiit. 

New  Haven  (New  Haven  Bay).  1750,  November  12,  No.  143.  New  Haven 
Lodge.  Not  in  List  until  1768.  Numbered  113  in  1770,  92  in  1780.  93  in  1781, 
and  85  in  1792.  Kept  on  English  Register  until  18 13,  but  had  new  Warrant 
from  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut  August  I7»  1796,  and  is  **  Hiram  Lodge,  No.  i." 

Florida. 

St.  At'GisTiNE.  1778,  January  3.  (A)  No.  204.  The  Warrant  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  reached  St.  Augustine,  and  so  the  fees  for  same,  advanced  by  the 
Grand  Secretary,  were  repaid  to  him  in  1780. 

Georgia. 

Savannah.     1735.     No.  139.     Numbered  124  in  1740,  75  in  1755.  63  in  1770.  50  in 

1780.  and  46  in  1792.     Named  **  Solomon's  Lodge,  No.  i."  in  1776.     Kept  on 
Register  until  1813.  although  No,  1  on  the  Roll  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia. 

Savannah.     1774.     No.  465.     "Unity  Lodge,  No.  2.*'     Numbered  371  in  1780,  372 

in  1 78 1,  and  302  in  1792.     Kept  on  Register  until  18 13. 
Savannah.     1775.     No.  481.     Grenadier's  Lodge.     Numbered  386  in  1780,  387  in 

1 78 1,  and  315  in  1792.     Kept  on  Register  until  1813. 

Maryland. 

JoppA.  1765,  August  8.  No.  346.  at  Joppa.  in  Baltimore  County.  Numbered  286 
in  1770,  228  in  1780,  229  in  1781,  and  195  in  1792.  Retained  on  List  until  1813. 
Called  *•  No.  I.  Maryland."  and  took  a  new  Warrant  (No.  35)  from  the  Grand 
Lod^e  of  Pennsylvania,  February  i,  1782,  and  subsequently  had  another  Charter 
from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland. 

MassachmatU. 

Boston.  1733,  July  30.  No.  126.  Constituted,  August  31,  at  Bunch  of  Gra{>es 
Tavern,  State  Street,  Boston.     Numbered  no  in  1740,  65  in  1755,  54  in  1770, 
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42  in  1780,  and  39  in  1792.  United  with  2d  Lodge  in  Boston  (No.  88)  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1783,  obtaining  a  new  Warrant  from  the  English  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts.  Passed  from  English  jurisdiction  when  the  St.  John^s 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  joined  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge,  on  March  5, 
1792,  and  since  known  as  St.  John's  Lodge. 

Boston.  1749-50,  February  15  [/.^.,  1750].  No.  141.  Not  in  List  until  176S,  and 
then  as  2d  Lodge  in  Boston,  at  the  British  Coffee  House  in  King  Street 
Numbered  108  in  1770,  87  in  1780,  88  in  1781,  and  81  in  1792.  Retained 
on  Register  until  18 13,  although  it  united  with  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  i,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1783. 

Boston.  177 i,  July  13.  (A)  No.  169.  Called  Ancient  York  Lodge,  at  Mr.  Aki- 
ander's  Battery.  Remained  at  Boston  down  to  1774,  perhaps  later,  but  appean 
at  New  York  in  1781.     [See  New  York.] 

Boston.  1784,  September  29.  No.  459.  African  Lodge.  Numbered  370  in  1792. 
Erased  in  181 3. 

Marble  Head.  1760,  March  25.  No.  142.  Not  in  List  until  1768.  Numbered 
III  in  1770,  90  in  1780,  91  in  1781,  and  83  in  1792.  Date  on  Engraved  UsL 
May  25,  1750,  but  a  Renewal  of  Constitution  of  January  14,  1778,  refers  to  the 
original  Charter  of  **  March  25,  1760."  Was  retained  on  English  Register  nntfl 
18 1 3,  notwithstanding  it  had  joined  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  on  Marck 
5»  1792. 

Kichigan. 

Detroit.     1764,  April  24.    No.  448.    Not  in  List  until  1773.    Numbered  355  ii 

1780,  356  in  1781,  and  289  in  1792.  Designated  "Lodge  at  Detroit  in  Canada,** 
from  1773  to  1 8 13,  when  it  was  erased  from  the  English  Register.  The  tenitoiy 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1796.  The  Lodge  surrendered  its  English 
Warrant,  taking  a  new  one  from  the  Gnmd  Lodge  of  New  York,  on  December  3, 
1806. 

Detroit.  1775.  No.  488.  Union  Lodge.  Warranted  for  Cura<;oa  in  the  West 
Indies.     Appears  at  Detroit  in  Canada  in  1778.     Numbered  393  in  1780,  39410 

1781,  and  320  in  1792.     Kept  on  Re<;ister  until  1813. 

MiciiiLiMACiNAC,  subsequently  known  as  Mackinaw.  1784.  November  15.  No.  465. 
St.  John's  Lodge.  Numbered  376  in  1792.  and  kept  on  List  until  1813.  Was 
constituted  by  the  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Canada  on  territory  now  ia  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Hew  York. 

New  York.  1756,  May  19.  (A)  No.  52.  General  Stuart's  Regiment.  Is  said  Ii 
have  severed  its  connection  from  the  Grand  Lod^e  of  New  York  in  1783. 

New  York.  1757,  December  27.  No.  272.  St.  John's  Lodge,  Ann  Street*  Nax 
Numbered  187  in  1770.  151  in  1780,  152  in  1781,  and  135  in  1792.  Was  kept  OB 
English  Register  until  18 13.  It  however  surrendered  its  Warrant  to  the  Gnid 
Lodge  of  New  York  on  March  3,  1784,  taking  a  new  one  from  that  Body,  andCA 
June  3,  1784.  became  and  still  is  No.  i  of  that  Grand  Lodge. 

New  York.     1771,  July  13.     (A)  No.   \f<).    Wan-anted  for  Boston,  Mass  [whkk. 
see].     Was  at  New  York  in  1781,  and  took  part  in  forming  the  Grand  Lod|ft 
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for  that  State  in  December,  1782.  It  retained  the  No.  169  until  June  3,  1789, 
when  it  was  changed  to  No.  3,  and  was  named  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  in  1786. 

New  York.  1779,  February  20.  (A)  No.  21a  Surrendered  Warrant  to  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York,  June  3,  1789,  taking  a  new  Warrant  as  Temple  Lodge.  On 
December  2,  1789,  No.  210  was  dissolved,  a  new  Charter  bearing  the  same 
number  being  granted  to  some  of  the  members,  and  another  Warrant  to  other 
members  of  the  old  Lodge. 

New  York.  1780,  November  i.  (A)  No.  212.  (Constituted  March  i,  1782.) 
Solomon's  Lodge,  Ro>'al  Exchange,  New  York.  On  June  4,  1788,  surrendered 
its  Warrant  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York.  A  new  Warrant  was  granted 
by  that  authority  on  October  21,  1788,  to  some  members  of  the  old  Lodge  as 
St.  Patrick's  Lodge,  No.  212,  which  afterward  became  No.  5  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York. 

New  York.  1781,  July  3.  (A)  No.  213.  In  4th  Battalion  of  Royal  Regiment  of 
Artillcf)'.  Constituted  at  New  York,  October  18,  1781.  Severed  its  connection 
with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  in  1783.  Was  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
in  1785.  Purchased  the  vacant  No.  9  on  December  20,  1787,  for  £^i  5^.  Was 
at  Quebec  in  1793.    [See  Quebec] 

New  York.  1781,  September  5.  (A)  No.  219.  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
York.  Was  merged  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  in  September,  1783. 
[iViV  a  suhordinate  Ijc^df^e^ 

New  York.  1781,  October  10.  (A)  No.  215.  (Constituted  February  21,  1782.) 
2d  Regiment  of  Anspack  Berauth.  Severed  its  connection  with  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  New  York  in  1783,  and  retired  with  the  English  Army  on  the  evacuation  of 
the  city. 

New  York.  [1783.]  (A)  No.  90.  In  33d  Regiment  of  Foot.  Was  at  New 
York  on  August  5,  1783,  and  presented  Warrant  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
York,  acknowledging  its  jurisdiction. 

New  York.  1786.  (A)  No.  232.  In  Recton's  Hanoverian  Brigade.  Lapsed 
before  1813. 

Fort  William  Henry.  1787.  No.  517.  Lodge  of  Unity.  Numbered  426  in 
1792.  Erased  in  18 13.  Constituted  by  the  Provincial  Cirand  Master  of  Canada 
on  Territory  then  in  possession  of  British  forces,  but  which  ceased  to  belong  to 
Canada  about  1796. 

New  Os\vE(iATCHiE.  1787.  No.  520.  New  Oswegatchie  Lodge.  Numl)cred  429 
in  1792.  Erased  in  18 13.  Constituted  by  the  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Can- 
ada. Oswegatchie  was  a  town  on  the  bank  of  the  river  of  same  name,  now  in 
State  of  New  York.  Fort  Oswegatchie  was  likewise  on  the  south  or  American 
side  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

North  Carolina. 

Halifax.  1767,  August  21.  No.  403.  Rov*al  White  Hart  Lodge.  Numhercd 
338  in  1770.  264  in  1780,  265  in  1781,  and  223  in  1792.  Erased  from  English 
Roll  in  1813.     No.  2  Grand  Lod^e  of  North  Carolina. 

Wilmington.  1754  or  1755.  [Date  in  Calendar.  1755;  Constitution  p.iid  for. 
June  27,  1754]  No.  213.  At  Wilmington,  on  Ca|)e  Fear  River.  Not  in  List 
until  1756.  Numl)cred  158  in  1770,  126  in  1780,  127  in  1781,  and  114  in  1792. 
Kept  on  List  until  1813;  but  was  (and  is)  No.  i  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina. 
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Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia.     1758,  June  7.     (A)  No.  69.     Surrendered  its  Warrant  and  took 

a  new  one  from  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  February  10,  1780.    Is  now 

No.  2  of  that  Grand  Lodge. 
Philadelphia.     1761,  July  15.     (A)  No.  89.     No.  i,  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  d 

Philadelphia.     Joined  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  September  25,  1786. 

\N'ot  a  subordinate  LodgeJ] 

Rhode  Island. 

Providence.  1757,  January  18.  No.  224.  Not  in  List  until  1769.  Providcna 
Lodge.  Numbered  178  in  1770,  144  in  1780,  145  in  1781,  and  130  in  1792. 
Retained  on  List  until  18 13,  but  joined  with  others  in  the  formation  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Rhode  Island  in  179 1.  Is  now  called  "St.  John*s  Lodge, 
No.  I,  Providence,"  but  really  No.  2  of  that  Grand  Lodge. 

South  Carolina. 

Beaufort  (Port  Royal).     1756,  September   15.    No.  250.     Port  Royal  Lodge. 

Not  in  List  until  1760.     Numbered  174  in  1770,  140  in  1780,  141  in  1 781,  and 

126  in  1792.     Kept  on  List  until  18 13. 
Charles  Town.     1735.     ^o.  251.     Solomon's  Lodge.     Not  in  List  until  176a 

In  1762  was  moved  up  to  No.  74.     Numbered  62  in  1770,  49  in  1780,  and  45  in 

1792.     Retained  on  Register  until  18 13.     Is  now  No.  i  of  the  Grand  Lodge  d 

South  Carolina. 
Charles  Town.     1755,  May  3.    No.  248.    Union  Lodge.     Not  on  List  until  176a 

Numbered  161  in  1770,  128  in  1780,  129  in  1781,  and  116  in  1792.     Retained  oa 

List  until  181 3. 
Charles  Town.     1756,  March  22.     No.  249.     A  Masters'  Lodge.     Not  on  List 

until  1760.     Numbered  173  in  1770,  139  in  1780,  140  in  1781,  and  125  in  1792. 

Kept  on  List  until  181 3. 
Charles  Town.     1761,  October  10.     (A)  No.  92.     Made  no  returns  after  1765. 
Charles  Town.     1774,  September  30.     (A)  No.  190.     No  entries  after  1782. 
Charles  Town.     1786,  May  26.     (A)  No.  236.     No  returns  made. 
Colu-MBIA  (formerly  Saxe-Gotha).     1763,  February  8.     No.  299.     St.  Mark's  Lodge. 

Numbered  237  in  1770,  1S9  in  1780,  190  in  1781,  and  163  in  1792.     Kept  on  List 

until  18 13.     The  location  of  this  Lodge  was  recently  discovered  by  me  \xndi 

my  **  Handy  Book,"  1889,  p.  63]. 
George  Town  (Winyaw).     1743.     No.  146.     Prince  George  Lodge.     Not  in  List 

until  1760.     Numbered  10 1  in  1770,  82  in  1780,  and  75  in  1792.     Erased  in  1813. 
Saxe-Gotha.     See  Columbia. 

Virginia. 

BoTETOiRT.     1773,  November  6.     No.  458.     Botetourt  Lodge  in  Botetourt  Town. 

Numbered  365  in  1780,  366  in  1781,  and  297  in  1792.     Kept  on  Register  until 

1813. 
Norfolk.     1753,  December  22.     No.  236.     The  Royal  Exchange  in  the  Boroogb 

of  Norfolk.     Numbered  173  in  1755,  137  in  1770,  iii  in  1780,  112  in  1781,  and 

102  in    1792.     Kept  on  Register  until  18 13,  although  No.  I,  Grand  Lodge  d 

Virginia. 
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Williamsburg.  1773,  November  6.  No.  457.  Williamsburg  Lodge.  Numbered 
364  in  1780,  365  in  1 78 1,  and  296  in  1792.  Kept  on  Register  until  1813. 
[?No.  6.  G.  L.  of  v.] 

York  Town.  1755,  August  i.  No.  205.  At  Swan  Tavern,  York  Town.  Num- 
bered 167  in  1770,  133  in  1780,  134  in  1781,  and  119  in  1792.    Erased  in  1813. 

Central  America. 

Black  River,  Musqueta  Shore  (Nicaragua).  1763,  March  8.  No.  300.  Lodge 
of  Regularity  at  St.  John's  Hall.  Numbered  240  in  1770,  191  in  1780,  192  in 
1781,  and  164  in  1792.     Erased  in  1813. 

Belize.  1783,  September  21.  No.  309.  Lodge  of  Amity  at  the  Haul-ovcr-up-the- 
River  Belize,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Numbered  246  in  1770,  195  in  1780,  196 
in  1781,  and  167  in  1792.     Erased  in  1813. 

Belize.  1831,  June  17.  No.  860.  Royal  Sussex  Lodge.  Numbered  589  in  1832. 
Erased  June  4,  1862. 

Ho.vnuRAS.  1820,  June  19.^  No.  723.  British  Constitutional  Lodge,  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras.    Numbered  470  in  1832.     Erased  June  4,  1862. 


CHAPTER    in. 
South  A.merica. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Buenos  Avres.     1853,  June  10.     No.  900.     Excelsior  Lodge.     Numbered  617  in 

1863.     Still  on  English  Register. 
Buenos  .Ayres.     1859,  May  16.     No.  1092.     Teulonia  Lodge.     Numbered  790  in 

1863.     Erased  October  II,  1872. 
Buenos  Ayres.     1864,  August  6.     No.  1025.     Lodge  Star  of  the  South.     Still  on 

Rt^istiT. 
Cor  IK  Hi  A  (or  Cordova).     1878,  February  22.     No.  1740.     Southern  Cross  Lodge, 

Still  on  Register. 
RosARio  i)E  Santa  Fe.     1875,  July  5.     No.  1553.     Light  of  the   South    Lodge. 

Still  on  Register. 


Pernamiu'co.     1856.  April  25.     No.  970.     Southern  Cross  Lodge.    Numbered  672 

in  1863.     Still  on  Register. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.     1834,  December  17.    No.  616.    Orphan  Lodge.    Erased  June  4. 

1862. 
Rio  i>E  Janeiro.     1841,  July6.    No.  703.    St.  John's  Lodge.    Erased  June  4,  1862. 

British  Oniana. 

GtoK<.E  Town.     1813.  July  28.     (A)  No.  358.     Union  Lodge.     Numbered  462  in 

1^13.  308  in  1832,  and  247  in  1863.     .Still  on  Rej^istcr. 
(/EoHfiK  Town.     1827.     No.  812.     Mount  Olive  Lodge.     Numbered  541   in   1832. 

and  3>>5  in  1863.     Still  on  Register. 
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New  Amsterdam.     1839,  August  5.    No.  682.    Lodge  of  Fellowship.    Ensed 

June  4,  1862. 
New  Amsterdam.    1867,  July  2.    No.  1183.    Phoenix  Lodge.    Still  on  Register. 

Columbia  (TTnited  States  of),  formerly  New  Granada. 

Santa  Marta.     1848,  February  3.    No.  808.    Lodge  Amistad  Unida.    Numbered 
550  in  1863.    Still  on  Register. 
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Grand  Lodges  of  Maine^  New  Hampshire^  Vermont^  Massachusetts, 
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North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

By  Charles  E.  Me\'er,  P.M., 
Melita  Lodge,  No.  2gj,  of  Pennsylvania. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Barly  Orgaiiisation  of  the  Craft  —  The  difficulty  of  writing  a  history  of 
Frccmasonr)'  lies  in  the  secrecy  with  which  Freemasonry  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  enshrined  itself.  No  man  can  tell  whence  it  originally  came,  nor 
can  any  man  trace  accurately  the  manner  in  which  it  was  transmitted  from  one 
to  the  other,  until  it  has  reached  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  How  came 
it  to  .\merica  ?  Who  brought  it  here  ?  The  brother  who  did  must  have  found 
here,  or  brought  with  him,  a  kindred  spirit  ready  to  give  and  receive.  We 
shall  not  repeat  or  reiterate  what  has  already  been  written  as  to  its  early 
hisior)'  in  the  ol<i  counir)*.  There  were  no  doubt  many  Freemasons  among 
the  early  immigrants  from  England.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  first  Cirand 
I>a<lge  at  London,  in  1 7 1 7,  Masons  assembled  annually,  at  least,  at  some  central 
I>«>int,  and  met  in  loiige.  selecting  the  oldest  Master  present  as  Chief  Master 
to  pret»itie  over  their  deliberations.  There  were  different  classes  of  Masons, 
—  the  C)j>eraiive  Mas<^n,  the  Speculative  Mason  who  was  free  of  the  Oaft, 
the  .Apprentice,  the  Fellow  or  Craftsman,  the  Masters,  the  Wardens,  and  the 
Masters  of  the  Work.  F^ach  one  had  his  allotted  work  to  do,  and  all  disputes 
were  settle*  1,  intricate  problems  solved,  and  the  designs  on  the  trestle- boanl 
were  slu<lied  with  advantage  to  all.  History  is  silent  as  to  what  lev!  to  the 
coming  together  of  the  Masons  of  the  four  lodges  or  assemblies  in  I^ondon,  at 
the  .Apple  Tree  Tavern.     It  may  have  been  that  the  Operative  brethren  m-ere 
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tired  of  their  wandering  life,  and  wanted  a  fixed  place  of  meeting.  It  mar 
have  been  that  the  erection  of  the  old  minsters,  cathedrals,  and  abbeys  was 
ended,  and  that  a  period  of  idleness  was  upon  the  Craft  Or  it  may  have  been 
that  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  fame  of  the  great  architect.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  whose  sole  monument  is  St.  PauPs  Cathedral  in  London,  and  like  our 
hero-worshippers  of  the  present  time,  they  hailed  him  as  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Craft.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  wonderful  change  came  over  Freemasonry 
in  1 71 7,  and  the  spinning-wheel  of  time  then  began  the  gathering  together  of 
the  fibres  of*  old  Masonic  history ;  and  as  it  turned  slowly  at  first,  these  fibres 
were  wound  and  twisted  together,  making  a  homely  thread,  and  these,  gathered 
by  cunning  hands  and  constantly  expanding  minds,  in  time  formed  that  which 
now  forms  the  basis  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  —  the  Masonic  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

These  old  Masons  were  not  warranted  to  meet  by  any  legal  paper ;  they 
were  never  duly  constituted  into  a  lodge.  They  were,  when  assembled,  sov- 
ereign and  independent  of  one  another,  yet  governed  by  the  **  Ancient  Charges 
of  Freemasons."  We  can  imagine  them  meeting  on  the  highest  hill  or  in  the 
deepest  valley,  where  cowans  or  eavesdroppers  could  not  intrude,  and  the  crude 
work  of  the  Master,  with  the  roll  of  the  Old  Charges  of  Freemasons  in  his 
hand,  reading  therefrom  to  the  candidate,  and  his  affirmation  thereto,  and  the 
vow,  "  So  help  me  God  and  halidom,"  which  made  him  a  Freemason. 

It  was  years  before  the  authority  or  prerogative  of  a  Grand  Lodge  wis 
understood  or  recognized.  How  all  is  now  changed  !  A  lodge  cannot  be 
lawful  now  unless  duly  warranted  and  constituted.  At  first,  the  brethren  met 
and  agreed  to  form  a  lodge,  then  the  power  of  assembling  the  brethren  as  a 
lodge  was  vested  in  a  Grand  Master,  who  authorized  the  meeting ;  afterward. 
the  Grand  Master  deputed  this  power  to  his  Deputy  or  Provincial  Grand 
Master,  and  he  authorized  or  recognized  the  meeting  of  a  lodge.  First  a 
deputation,  afterward  a  warrant ;  this  was  followed  by  the  solemn  ceremomes 
of  constituting  into  a  regular  lodge. 


CHAPTER    L 

The  Colonial  and  Rf.volltionarv  Period. 

Freemasonry's  Introduction  into  the  American  Colonies.  —  In  16S0  there 
came  to  South  Carolina  one  John  Moore,  a  native  of  England,  who  before  the 
close  of  the  century  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  i  703  was  commissione*! 
by  the  king  as  Collector  of  the  Port.     In  a  letter^  written  by  him  in  1715. 

1  This  Inter  is  in  the  possession  of  Horace  W.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  John  Moorc  was  th-t 
lather  ot  W'iliiani  Moore,  whose  clauuliltT  became  the  wife  of  Provost  Smith,  who  was  a  NLxJtfra 
Mason  in  1775,  and  atteruaicl  Cirand  >ri:retary  of  the  (Jrand  Lod^e  of  Pennsylvania  (.\naeilts!, 
and  whobc  son  was  Grand  Master  of  NLisuns  ot  Pennsylvania  in  1796  and  1797. 
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he  mentions  having  "spent  a  few  evenings  in  festivity  with  my  Masonic 
brethren.**  This  is  the  earliest  mention  we  have  of  there  being  members  of  the 
Craft  residing  in  Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere. 

The  intention  of  King  James  and  Queen  Anne  to  unite  the  American 
Colonies  into  three  or  four  separate  governments,  make  them  vice-royalties 
and  dependants  on  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  formed  a  basis  no 
doubt  for  the  issuing  of  deputations  for  establishing  Freemasonry  in  America. 
Pennsylvania  (Delaware,  or  the  lower  counties),  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
were  to  form  one  province  ;  New  England,  a  second  province ;  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  the  third  province.  That  this  intention  was  known 
in  London  by  the  (irand  Masters  is  evidenced  in  the  issuing  of  deputations  to 
Daniel  Coxc,  of  Burlington,  for  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania; 
Henry  Price,  of  Boston,  for  New  England ;  James  Oraeme,  of  Charleston,  for 
the  Carolinas. 

Provincial  Grand  Masters.  —  On  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1730,  the  first 
authority  for  the  assembling  of  Freemasons  in  America  was  issued  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  (}rand  Master  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  England,  to 
Daniel  Coxe,  of  New  Jersey,  appointing  him  Provincial  (irand  Master  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  On  April  30,  1733.  Lord  Viscount 
Montague  issued  a  deputation  to  Henry  Price,  of  Boston,  appointing  him 
Provincial  Crand  Master  of  the  Craft  in  New  England.  .-V  comparison  of 
these  two  deputations  will  show  wherein  they  differ,  and  also  of  the  powers 
conferred  an<l  jurisdiction  involved,  as  follows  :  — 

Deputations.  — 


Copy  of  the  neputatton  to  Daniel  Coxe,  Esquire, 
t^y  br  provincial  Gt  and  Master  of  the  Prov- 
imcrs  0/  Xnv  Yo' k,  \ew  Jersey  and  Pensil- 
vanta^  in  .tmema. 

.SVr  Su^scrtbittir. 

[i.s.]  Norfolk.  G.-.M.'. 

To  .ill  and  cvrn-our  Right  Worshipful,  Wor- 
ihipfu!  .in.i  lo%-ing  Brethren  now  residing  or  who 
HMv  lM*r»Mftcr  lesidc  in  the  Provinces  of  New 
V>»rk.  N«-.»  ftrsey  and  IVnsilvania,  His  Grace, 
'I  hum.**..  Diik**  of  Norfolk.  VjivX  Marshal  and 
H'-rrdiiarv  M.irshal  of  Kngland,  Karl  of  Anin- 
«!'■  .  SiirT<*v.  Norftilk  and  Norwich,  Baron 
N!..v%hr.iy.  Howard  Scagrave.  Browse  ofCiower, 
Kit/  A^Lin.  Warren,  Clau  Oswald,  estre  Nfal- 
travfr^.  GreyMock,  Fumival  V'crdon,  I^ovelot, 
Str.iujjo  f>f  BUckmere,  and  Ho>*ard  of  Castle 
Kivini;.  ahtT  the  Princfs  of  the  Royal  Blood, 
hf't  l>ukr  Marl  and  Baron  of  Fnjjland,  Chief  of 
th«-  lilu^tnous  family  of  the  Howanis,  (»rand 
Nf.ist«-r  of  the  free  and  accepted  Masons  of 
Knjj  .iHtl.  Sendftk  Grfetmg : 

Wht-reas  application  has  Ix'en  made  unto 
us  liv  our  Rt.  Wt^rshipful  and  well  hclovod 
Btothrr.  I>.inirl  (Joxe.  of  New  fersey,  F.sqr.,  and 
h\  M-vrr.il  other  Brethren,  frve  and  aiicptt'd 
M  i-^ons.  rrsiiiinR  and  al»out  to  rfsjdr  in  the  said 
I'f«ivin«  rs  f)f  New  York.  New  )ersev  and  iNn- 
^li*  tnu.  that  wf  wnuld  be  pleaNed  lo  ni>min.ue 
an«I  .ir»:*«*mt  a  Provmcial  Grand  Master  ul  the 
bai<i  {'ruvinccs: 


Cofy  of  Deputation  to  Henry  Pttce. 


MONTAOrE,  [I..S.]  G.-.  M.*. 

To  all  and  every  Our  R'  Worsli'  Worship- 
ful and  lx)ving  Brethren  nou  Rrsidin>j  or  uljo 
may  hereafter  Reside  in  New  Knjjiand, 

The  R»  Hon'**  and  R*  Worsh'  Anthony 
Lord  Viscount  Nfontague  Gr.^nd  Mastrr  of  the 
Free  and  Accepted  Mas<»ns  t»f  Knjjiand. 

iitHd<th  Greeting: 


Whereas  Application  has  l>cen  nia(!<-  unto  \\% 
bv  Our  R'  Worsh'  ami  \\v\\  W\k>\%\\  lii.-  M' 
Henry  Ptue  m  beha  t  of  hiiux-.t  .tn.j  >»\«:al 
other  Brethren  no\s  k'suhm;  in  Ncv\  rtujl.intl 
afores«iid  Fire  and  Aw  rpti-d  M.is4<nN.  tS.ii  We 
Would  l>e  nlca.sd  to  Nonun.itf  .ml  A;»{M«int  a 
rrovincial  (iran«l  M.»vt«T  "t  Frr.-  and  ."\t«.cj»ted 
Nfasons  in  N.  England  alorcs.iid. 
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Now  Know  Ye,  that  we  have  nominated,  or- 
dained, constituted  and  appointed,  and  do  by 
these  Presents  nominate,  ordain,  constitute  and 
appoint,  our  Right  Worshipful  and  well  beloved 
Brother,  the  said  Daniel  Coxe,  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  the  said  Provinces,  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pensilvania,  with  full  Power 
and  Authority  to  nominate  and  appoint  his 
Deputy  Grand  Master  and  Grand  W  ardens  for 
the  space  of  two  years  from  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  now  next  ensuing,  after  which  time 
it  is  our  Will  and  Pleasure,  and  we  do  hereby 
ordain  that  the  Brethren  who  do  now  reside,  or 
who  may  hereafter  reside,  in  all  or  anv  of  the 
said  Provinces,  shall  and  they  are  hereby  em- 
powered every  other  year  on  the  feast  of  St, 
iohn  the  Baptist  to  elect  a  Provincial  Grand 
faster,  who  sh.iU  have  the  power  of  nominat- 
ing and  appointing  his  Deputy  Grand  Master 
and  Grand  Wardens. 

And  we  do  hereby  empower  our  said  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Master  and  the  Grand  Master, 
Deputy  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Wardens  for 
the  time  being,  for  us  and  in  our  place  and 
stead  to  constitute  the  Brethren  (free  and  ac- 
cepted Masons),  now  residing  or  who  shall 
hereafter  reside  in  those  parts  into  one  or  more 
regular  I^odge  or  Lodges,  as  he  shall  think  fit, 
and  as  often  as  occasion  shall  require. 

He,  the  said  Daniel  Coxe,  and  the  Provincial 
Grand  Master,  Deputy  Grand  Master  and 
Grand  Wardens  for  the  time  being  taking 
s|)ecial  care  that  all  and  every  member  of  any 
l^xJge  or  Lodges  so  to  be  constituted  have  or 
shall  be  made  regular  Masons,  and  that  they  do 
cause  all  and  everv  the  Regulations  contained 
in  the  printed  Book  of  Constitutions,  except  so 
far  as  they  have  been  altered  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  at  their  Quarterly  Meetings,  to  be  kept 
and  ()bs«'rvfd,  and  also  all  such  other  Rules 
and  Instructions  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
transmitted  to  him  or  them  by  us,  or  N.ith'l 
B;.i(k«'ily,  l"o(i,.  our  D'^puty  (irand  Master,  or 
tht.-  Grand  Master  or  his  Deputy  for  the  time 
beini;.  and  that  he.  the  said  Daniel  Coxe,  our 
Provincial  Grand  M.istcr  of  the  said  Piovinces, 
and  th<'  l*rovincial  (irand  Master  for  the  lime 
beinij.  or  liis  Deputy,  do  send  to  us  or  our 
Deputy  (jrand  Master,  and  to  th«r(  irand  Master 
of  Hii^land  or  his  Dt-putv  for  ilir  time  being, 
annua. ly  an  account  in  writing  of  the  number 
ot  Loil'^cs  »>o  constituted,  with  the  names  ol  the 
sev<Mal  m!'ml)«-is  of  each  particular  Lodge,  to- 
gi'tlvr  with  such  other  matters  and  things  as  he 
or  they  -hail  funk  tit  to  be  commimic.ited  for 
th«*  pr<»v;)»'rity  ot  the  (.'raft. 

.And  Ii.s'.lv.  wfiwill  and  retjuire  that  our  said 
Provmcial  (jrand  Master  for  the  time  being  or 
hi«»  Di'puty,  do  annu  lily  cause  the  Brethren  to 
k<-<p  til''  f«M>t  of  St,  Iohn  the  Kva ni;«'.ist.  and 
d:n'*  toij'rthcr  on  th.it  d.iv,  oi  (in  ca>e  any  acci- 
dent sh<mid  happen  to  prevent  th«'ir  dinmg 
toijfthcr  on  th.it  davl.on  anv  citlu-r  dav  ne.ir 
t!iat  tim«-,  as  the  Provincial  (ir.md  M.ister  for 
the  time  Immui,'  shall  uidLje  most  ht,  as  is  done 
h*TC,  .ind  at  that  tim«'  more  jvirticuiarlv  ;  and  at 
all  Quarterly  (otnmunications  he  il<»  recom- 
nvnd  a  (i'-nt-ra'.  (!h.iritvto  lie  established  for 
the  Relief  ol  pout  Brethren  of  the  said  Prov- 
ince. 


Now  Know  \'e  That  we  have  Nominated, 
Ordained,  Constituted  and  appointed  and  do 
by  these  Presents  Nominate,  Ordain,  Consthuie 
and  appoint  Our  said  Worsh*  and  well  Be- 
loved Bro.  Mr.  Henry  Price.  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  New  England  aforesaid  and  Domin- 
ions and  Territories  thereunto  belonging  witii 
full  power  and  authority  to  Nominate  and 
appoint  his  Deputy  Grand  Master  and  Gr^od 
Wardens. 


And  we  do  also  hereby  Impower  the  said 
M'-  Henry  Price  for  us  and  in  Our  pUcc  and 
Stead  to  Constitute  the  Brethren  (Free  and 
Accepted  Masons),  now  Residing  or  shall  here- 
after reside  in  those  parts,  into  One  or  more 
Regular  Lodge  or  Lodges,  as  he  shall  think  fit, 
and  as  ohcn  as  Occasion  shall  require. 


He  the  said  M'-  Henry  Price,  taking  especial 
care  that  all  and  every  Member  of  any  I./)d{:e 
or  Lodges  so  to  be  Constituted  have  been  or 
shall  be  made  Regular  Masons,  and  that  thejr 
do  cause  all  and  every  the  Regulation*  Con- 
tain'd  in  the  Printed  *B«»ok  of  Constitutioni 
(except  so  far  as  they  have  been  altered  by  the 
(jrand  Lodge  at  their  Quarterly  meetings),  to 
be  kept  and  Observ'd,  and  also  all  such  other 
Rules  and  Instructions  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  Transmitted  to  him  by  us  or  by  Thomas 
Batson,  Esq  Our  Deputy  Grand  Master,  or  the 
Grand  Master  or  his  Deputy  for  the  time  bein?. 
and  that  He  the  said  NI'-  Henrv  Price  or  1.:* 
Deputy  do  send  to  us  or  Our  Dej>utv  Grin^l 
Master  and  to  the  (irand  Nf aster  of  England  «»; 
his  Deputy  for  the  time  bemg  .Annu.illy,  an 
Arc'  in  Writing  of  the  number  ot  Ixniiies  sc> 
('onstituted  with  the  Names  of  the  several 
Members  of  each  Particular  l^dge.  together 
with  such  otiier  Matter  &  things  as  he  or  they 
shall  think  fit  to  Communicate  for  the  Prosper- 
ity of  the  Craft. 


And  I^astly  we  Will  and  Require  that  our 
said  Provincial  Cirand  Master  of  New  Eng'and 
do  Annually  cause  the  Brethren  to  keep  the 
Ke.ist  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  Dme 
tojjether  on  that  Day,  or  (in  case  any  Accident 
should  happen  to  prev<'nt  their  Dining  together 
on  that  D.iy).  <m  any  other  dav  near  that  time 
as  he  shall  judge  most  fit  as  is  done  here;  and 
that  at  all  Quarterly  Communic;itions.  he  do 
recommend  a  General  Charity  to  be  Establish* 
for  tiie  Relief  of  Poor  Brethren  in  these  parts. 
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Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  of  office  at  Given  under  our  Hand  and  Seal  of  Office  at 

Londiin.  this   hith   day  of  June,  1730,  and  of       I^ndon  the  Thirtieth  Day  of  April  1733,  &  of 
Masonry  5730.  Masonry  5733. 

By  the  Grand  Master's  Command 
Trut  Copy  ^^^    BaTSON.  D.  G.  M. 

\Vm.  Gray  Clarke.  G.S.  G.  Rooke.  S.  G.  VV. 

Freemmxons   Hmll,  London,  April  lo,  1863.  J.  SMYTHE,  J.  G.  W, 


Acts  and  Evidencei.  —  That  Coxe  acted  on  the  authority  given 
him  in  his  deputation  may  be  safely  assumed,  although  no  positive  evidence 
of  the  same  has  yet  been  presented  as  emanating  from  him.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette,  published  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  contains  many  references  to 
Masonic  occurrences  as  early  as  July  2-9,  1730.  Whether  Franklin  was  a 
Mason  at  this  time  is  not  positively  known,  but  the  probability  is  that  he  was 
made  a  Mason  about  that  time.  He  was  the  leader,  at  that  day,  in  everything 
that  would  advance  the  interests  of  his  adopted  city  ;  and  the  "  Junto  "  formed 
about  1 726-1 727,  which  was  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  styled  the 
**  I>eathern-Apron  Club,"  owed  its  origin  to  him.  As  an  editor  and  publisher, 
he  was  always  looking  for  news  to  publish  in  his  newspaper.  In  the  issue 
December  y-'^,  \  730,  there  appeared  the  following  :  — 

"As  there  are  several  lodges  of  Freemasons  erected  in  this  Province  [Pennsylvania],  and 
pct>plc  have  lately  been  much  amused  with  conjectures  concerning  them,  we  think  the  following 
account  of  Freemasonry  from  London  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers." 

Now,  while  there  are  several  lodges  spoken  of,  we  know  of  one  which 
was  in  existence  alxjut  this  time,  viz. :  the  St.  John's  Lotl^e^  the  ledger  of 
which,  known  as  Libre  B,  is  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  it  contains  the  ledger  accounts  of  forty-eight  members.  We  are 
also  told,  in  the  aildress  of  Grantl  Master  I^mberton,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
found  in  the  '*  Dedication  Memorial  "  of  the  Masonic  Temple  of  Philadelphia, 
that  a  letter  was  written  November  17,  1754,  by  a  Brother  Henry  Bell,  of 
I^ncastor,  to  a  Brother  T.  Cadwallader  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  Brother 
Bell  states  :  — 

"As  vou  well  know,  I  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  first  Nfasonic  lodge  in  Philadelphia. 
A  partv  of  us  usc»l  to  meet  at  the  Sun  T.ivern.  in  Water  Street,  and  sometimes  oj)oned  a  lodge 
thrrr.  Once,  in  thf  fall  of  1730.  we  formed  a  design  of  obtaining  a  charter  for  a  regular  lodge 
an«l  made  apjilicitjon  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  for  one;  but  before  receiving  it,  we  heard 
that  l)ani**l  Coxe,  of  New  Jersey,  had  been  appointed  by  that  Grand  I^dge  as  Provincial  Grand 
Ma^tT  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  We  therefore  made  application  to  him.  and 
our  request  was  granted." 

What  became  of  this  Ix)dge,  or  who  were  its  members,  is  not  at  present  known. 
In  conformity  with  the  limit  of  Coxe's  deputation,  on  St.  John's  Day.  June 
24.  1732,  his  successor  was  elected,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  advertise- 
ment in  the  Pennyslvania  Gazette,  No.  187,  June  19  to  June  26.  1732  :  — 

"  PHil.AhKl  riliA.  June  a'Mh. 
"  Saturrlav  last  t>eing  St,  fohn's  Day.  a  (irand  I.odgf  of  ihe  Ancifnf  .ind   Honorable  Societv 
<'f  hkfclt:  and  ACCKPIKn  MAS()NS  was  held  at  the*  Siin    Tavern,  m  Wattr  >treet.  whfn.  after 
A   hanilsomr  rntertainment,  the  Worshiptul  W.  A\  l  K.N.  K>q..  «as    unanimously  chosen   Grand 
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Master  of  this  province  for  the  year  ensuing ;  who  was  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  William  Prinsk 
Deputy  Master.  Wardens  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  were  Thomas  Boude  and  Benjaaa 
Franklin." 

From  this  time,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day  and  the  election  of  officers  were  announced 
in  the  Gazette,  In  1734  Franklin  was  elected  Grand  Master,  and  irrotc 
as  early  as  possible  to  Henry  Price,  of  Boston,  with  whom  he  had  previously 
been  in  correspondence,  and  who  he  had  heard  was  appointed  Pro\incial 
Grand  Master  of  all  America,  for  a  recognition  of  his  rank  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania.  Prior  to  Franklin's  election  as  Grand 
Master,  and  his  letter  to  Price,  he  published  the  first  Masonig  book  printed  in 
America.  The  advertisement  thereof  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pcnnsyivank 
Gazette y  No.  284,  May  9  to  May  16,  1734  :  — 

"  Just  published.  The  CONSriTUTIONS  of  the  FRKIilM  ASONS :  Contaiiiing  the  Histonr. 
Charges,  Regulations,  &c.,  of  that  most  ancient  and  Right  Worshipful  FraUmity,  Londoe 
printed.    Reprinted  by  B.  Franklin,  in  the  year  f?/ Masonry  5734.     Price,  Stich'd  as.  6.  bound  4$.* 

On  November  28, 1734,  Grand  Master  Franklin  wrote  to  Price  as  follows:  — 

**  Copies  of  Letters  Written  by  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Henry  Price, 

"Right  Worshipful  Grand  Master  and  Most  Worthy  and  Dear  Brethken,- 
We  acknowledge  your  favor  of  the  23'*  of  October  past,  and  rejoice  that  the  Grand  Master  (wbon 
God  bless),  hath  so  happily  recovered  from  his  late  indisposition:  and  we  now,  glass  in  haad. 
drink  to  the  establishment  of  his  health,  and  the  prosperity  of  your  whole  Lodge. 

*•  We  have  seen  in  the  Boston  prints  an  article  of  news  from  London,  importing  that  at  » 
Grand  Lodge  held  there  in  August  last,  Mr.  Price's  deputation  and  power  was  extended  orertfl 
America,  which  advice  we  hope  is  true,  «nd  we  heartily  congratulate  him  thereupon,  and  thoogb 
this  has  not  been  as  yet  regularly  si«,'nified  to  us  by  you,  yet.  giving  credit  thereto,  we  think  it  ocr 
duty  to  lay  before  your  Lodge  what  we  appreliend  needful  to  be  done  for  us,  in  order  to  promotf 
and  strengthen  the  interest  of  Masonry  in  this  Province  (which  seems  to  want  the  sanction  of  son? 
authority  derived  from  home,  to  give  the  proceedings  and  determinations  of  our  Ix)dge  their  dec 
weight),  to  wit :  a  Deputation  or  Charter  granted  by  the  Right  Worshipful  Mr.  Price,  by  virtue  oif 
his  commission  from  Britain,  confirming  the  Brethren  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  privil<^es  theraJ 
present  enjoy  of  holding  annually  their  (Irand  Lodg<\  clioosing  their  (jrand  Master.  W,.*rden$and 
other  otlicers.  who  may  manage  all  affairs  relating  to  the  Brethren  here  with  full  power  and 
authority,  according  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  M.tsons,  the  said  Grand  Master  of  Pennsylvattu 
only  yielding  his  chair,  when  the  (irand  Ma.^ter  of  all  America  shall  be  in  place.  This,  if  it  seen 
good  and  reasonable  to  you  to  grant,  will  not  only  be  extremely  agreeable  to  us.  but  will  also,  we  are 
confident,  conduce  much  to  the  welfare,  establishment,  and  reputation  of  Masonry  in  these  parts. 
We  therefore  submit  it  for  your  considt-ration,  and.  as  we  hope  our  request  will  be  complied  with, 
we  desire  that  it  may  be  don<'  a-^  soon  as  possihlr.  and  also  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  R.\V. 
Grand  Master's  first  Ueput.ition.  and  of  the  instrument  by  which  it  appears  to  be  enlarged  as 
above-mentioned,  witness«'d  by  your  Wardens,  and  signed  by  thi;  Secretary;  for  which  favors  this 
Ix>dge  doubt  not  of  being  abltr  to  behave  as  not  to  be  thought  ungrateful. 

"  We  are,  Right  Worshipful  (Jrand  Master  and  Most  Worthy  Brethren, 
"Your  .Affectionate  Brethren  and  obliged  humble  Servts, 
"  Signed  at  the  retjuest  of  the  Lodge,  "  B.  FRANKLIN,    G.  M. 

"  Pmi.ADKI.l'HIA.  Nov.  28.  1734." 

The  foregoing' was  followed  by  the  following  personal  and  friendly  letter : — 

"  Dkar  Broi  UKR   Pki«k.    -  I  am  gl.id  i..  he.ir  of  your  recovery.     I  hoped  to  have  seen  ton 
here  this  Kail,  agreeable  to  the  expectation  you  were  so  good  as  to  give  me;  but  since  sickness  has 
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prcTcnted  your  coining  while  the  weather  was  moderate,  f  have  no  room  to  flatter  mjrself  with  a 
vi»it  from  you  before  the  Spring,  when  a  deputation  of  the  Brethren  here  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  showmg  how  much  they  esteem  you.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  their  request  to  you,  and  to 
inform  you.  that  some  false  and  rebel  Brethren,  who  are  foreigners,  being  about  to  set  up  a  distinct 
Ixxlge  in  op{>osition  to  the  old  and  true  Brethren  here,  pretending  to  make  Masons  for  a  bowl  of 
punch,  and  the  Ciaft  is  like  to  come  into  disesteem  among  us  unless  the  true  Brethren  are 
countenanced  and  distinguished  by  some  such  special  authority  as  herein  desired.  I  entreat, 
therefore,  that  whatrver  you  shall  thmk  proper  to  do  therein  may  be  sent  by  the  next  post,  if 
possible,  or  the  next  following. 

"  I  am.  Your  Affectionate  Brother  &  humb  Servi, 

"B.  Frankun.  G.Sf. 

"  Pennsylvania, 
-  PlIILADF.LPIf lA,  Nov.  28,  1734. 

"  V.  S. —  If  more  of  the  Constitutions  are  wanted  among  you,  please  hint  it  to  me.  [Address 
upon  said  letters:]  To  MR.  He.nry  PRICE  At  the  Braxen  Head  Boston.  .N.K." 

This  is  proof  conclusive  that  the  St.  John's  Ixxige,  of  which  Franklin  was  a 
meml>er.  was  a  legitimate  lodge  in  every  particular,  enjoying  all  the  Afasonic 
fnviUi^es,  namely,  that  of  **  holding  annually  their  Cirand  I x)dge,  choosing  their 
Cirand  Master,  Wardens  and  other  officers "  ;  the  peer  of  all  lo<lges,  the 
(irand  Master  only  yielding  the  chair  when  the  Cirand  Master  of  America  shall 
be  in  f)lace.  That  there  was  a  doubt  in  Franklin's  mind  as  to  the  authority 
of  Trice  to  comply  with  their  request,  is  manifest  when  he  asks  for  a  copy  of 
the  first  deputation,  and  "  of  the  instniment  by  which  it  appears  to  be 
enlarged,  as  above  mentioned." 

It  was  not  a  deputation  or  a  charter  to  constitute  a  new  lodge  that  was 
asked  for,  but  simply  one  of  confirmation  or  rfco^nition. 

That  there  was  a  recognition  of  Masonic  rights  there  is  no  doubt,  —  possibly 
a  correspondence  on  Masonic  matters  ;  for  the  letter  speaks  of  a  communica- 
tion received  from  the  brethren  at  lioston,  announcing  the  recovery  of  their 
C  irand  Master  Price.  There  is  another  point  to  be  obser\'ed :  Franklin's 
letter  was  signed  at  the  re^juest  of  the  lodge  and  as  (Jrand  Master,  and  the 
letter  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  brethren  were  closelv  and  Mason- 
iially  united,  for  they,  "gLlss  in  hand,"  drank  to  the  establishment  of  his 
health  and  the  prosperity  of  **  your  whole  I^)dge."  In  June.  1734.  Franklin 
m-as  in  Boston,  —  what  date  is  not  known.  —  where,  it  is  said,  he  met  Price,  who 
•*  further  instructed  him  in  the  Royal  Art."  These  letters  and  this  meeting  tlo 
not  look  as  if  the  Masons  of  Philadelphia  at  that  time  were  an  illegitimate  Ixuiy 
of  men.  unauthorized  and  clandestine  :  but  it  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  they 
were  as  re^^ilar  in  ever)'  particular  as  the  Ik)ston  brethren,  with  the  records,  as 
far  as  publication  in  the  newspapers  is  concerned,  and  the  Lihtr  W  «>f  St.  John's 
I>o<Ige,  showing  a  priority  of  some  four  years.  It  has  In-en  said  that  Daniel 
Coxe  never  acted  under  his  deputation,  nor  authorized  or  recognized  any 
Iwlges,  l>ecause  the  records  of  the  (irand  Ix-xlge  of  l^n^land  are  silent  on  the 
subject.  They  are  as  silent  as  to  what  Henry  Pri<  e  tlid  un«Ier  his  deputation 
as  to  what  Daniel  Coxe  did.     Coxe   reported    no    loilges  as  being  formed, 
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neither  did  Price  until  some  time*  later,  and  Brother  Clarke,  Grand  Sccretan'd 
England,  says  :  "  At  the  period  when  he  was  appointed  //  was  a  rare  thing  for 
any  reports  to  be  made  by  the  Provincial  Grand  Masters  abroad  oj  their 
doings,^* 

Again,  Price  was  Grand  Master  for  New  England  only.  Coxe  was  Grand 
Master  for  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Neither  had  authority 
to  go  into  the  other's  territory  and  establish  lodges.  At  that  period,  Wiih- 
delphia  was  one  of,  if  not  the  leading  city  in  the  Colonies,  and  had  Price 
warranted  a  lodge  in  that  city,  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  it  would  have 
been  communicated  to  London  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Had  Price 
complied  with  Franklin's  request,  and  furnished  the  copies  of  his  deputation, 
and  "  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  enlarged,"  or  if  the  St.  John's  Lodge  had 
received  a  charter  or  recognition,  as  asked  for,  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette 
would  have  published  at  once  everything  in  connection  therewith,  for  the 
information  of  the  "  several  lodges  of  Freemasons,"  of  which  Franklin  speaks 
in  his  paper  of  December  y-%,  1 730. 

The  deputations  of  Coxe  and  Price  establish  the  fact  that  there  were 
Masons  in  the  Colonies  prior  to  1730,  and  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  as  Masons  in  lodges  according  to  the  Old  Regulations,  and  it  is 
proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  St.  John's  Lodge  at  Philadelphia  presents  the 
first  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  lodge  of  Masons  in  America,  as  far 
as  known  at  present.  We  know  it  was  formerly  believed,  and  in  Pennsylvania 
too,  that  Henry  Price  was  the  father  of  Freemasonry  in  America,  but  then 
the  past  had  not  been  critically  examined.  It  has  never  been  claimed  that  the 
St.  John's  Lodge  of  Philadelphia,  of  1  730,  was  authorized  by  Coxe.  It  is 
likely  it  was,  because  Coxe  was  a  prominent  man,  residing  at  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  then  an  older  settlement  than  Philadelphia ;  and  the  men  associated 
together  as  St.  John's  Lodge  were  the  leading  citizens  of  the  day,  —  leaders 
in  everything,  in  the  arts,  sciences,  physics,  jurisprudence ;  in  fact,  in  all  that 
tended  to  advance  mankind,  and  just  such  a  company  as  Coxe  would  be 
pleased  to  atiiliate  with.  • 

Legitimacy  recognized  in  England.  —  On  January  29,  1731,  Daniel 
Coxe  visited  the  (irand  Lodge  at  London,  and  the  records  of  the  Cirand  IxKige 
of  England  say  that  '*  his  health  was  drank  as  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
North  America.''  This  antedates  Price's  1734-1735  title,  and  might  raise  the 
(piestion  as  to  whether  the  title  having  been  given  him  in  Grand  Lodge 
assembled,  it  should  not  he  conclusive. 

Provincial  Grand  Masters. —  The  advancement  of  Freemasonry  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1  726,  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Provincial  Grand 
Master.     This  was  done 

"To  mp«'t  tlu!  desires  of  thns«'  bn  tlircn  who.  travelling  into  distant  parts,  desiretl  to  conrfij? 
.'s  lodges,  and  n'cjuirt'<i  aw  iniinc.lj.iti'  l-.r.ul  to  u'loni  to  apply  in  all  cases  where  it  was  not  pi*s>»- 
blf  to  wait  th«*  dcci.^ion  of  the  autliui  nir-  .it  l.«'iin'." 
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The  ap|x>intment  was  a  prercjgative  of  the  Grand  Master,  or^  in  his  absence, 
of  his  deputy,  who  was  authorized  to  deputize  some  brother,  of  eminence  and 
ability  in  the  Craft,  to  serve  during  his  pleasure.  They  were  invested  with 
just  such  powers  as  their  deputation  recited  ;  some  were  authorized  to  create 
lodges,  others  to  form  Provincial  Grand  IxKiges  with  powers  of  continuance, 
while  others  contained  almost  the  ample  powers  of  a  Grand  Master.  They 
m-ere  required  to  make  returns  of  their  actions,  and  send  the  charity  dues  or 
fees  to  the  home  authority.  There  seemed  to  be  no  rule  governing  the  (irand 
Masters,  or  their  deputies,  as  to  the  location  of  these  deputies ;  in  fact,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  localities  in  America,  for  there 
are  instances  of  appointments  by  Grand  Masters,  during  the  same  year,  that 
conflict  in  jurisdictional  authorities.  A  partial  list  of  these  Provincial  Grand 
Masters  may  not  prove  uninteresting  —  taken  from  official  lists :  — 

*•  i739-3a  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  Norfolk,  Grand  Master,  appointed  Mr.  Daniel  Coxe  of 
New  Jcr»cy.  in  Amcnca.  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  I'cnnsylvania. 

"  '73<*'  )oUn  Campbell.  Earl  of  Loudon,  appointed  Robert  Tomlinson  I^rovincial  Grand 
Master  of  New  England,  and  John  Hamilton.  Esq.,  for  South  Carolina. 

"  1737.   Edward  Blight.  Earl  Darnley,  appointed  Richard  Riggs  for  New  York. 

"  174a.  Thomas  Ward,  Lord  Ward,  appointed  Thomas  Oxnard  for  North  .America. 

"  *747-5'-  William  Byron,  Lord  Byron,  appointed  William  Allen  Recorder  of  IMiibdel- 
phia  for  Pennsylvania,  and  Francis  Goelet  of  New  York,  instead  of  Richard  Riggs,  now  in 
England. 

"  1752-53.  Ix)rd  Carysfort,  Sir  Richard  Wortleslcy,  Bt.,  appointed  George  Hamson.  Fx|..  lor 
New  York  in  room  of  Francis  Goelet,  who  desired  to  resign. 

"  1754-55.  The  Nfarquis  of  Carnarvon  appointed  Hon.  Egerton  I^igh,  Chief  Justice  of  South 
Carolina,  for  South  Carolina. 

*'  Jeremiah  Gridley,  Grand  Master  for  all  North  America  where  no  Provincial  is  appointed. 

"  I757"^2.    lx>rd  Al>erdecn  appointed  Grey  Ellicott  for  the  Province  of  (ieorgu. 

"  1768.  Duke  of  Beaufort  appointed  John  Rowe,  Provincial  Grand  Master  for  North  America 
(his  name,  however,  does  not  ap|)ear  in  any  of  the  Grand  Ix)dge  Calendars). 

*•  1770-74.  Ix)rd  Petre,  Grand  Master,  appointed  John  Collins  of  Quebec,  for  Canada ;  Hon. 
Noble  Jones  for  Georgia;  Hon.  Peyton  Randolph  for  \'irginia.** 

Nowhere  can  it  be  found  on  the  English  records  that  a  deputation  was 
granted  Henry  Price  by  Lord  Petre,  or  any  other  Grand  Master.  We  believe, 
however,  that  such  a  deputation  as  heretofore  recited  was  granted  by 
lA)n\  Montague  ;  but  it  will  require  authentic  documents  to  satisfy  an  iinpartul 
reader  that  any  further  and  different  deputation  was  subsequently  granted, 
increasing  his  territorial  jurisdiction. 

From  the  time  of  the  Coxe  deputation  until  about  1 755-1 757,  but  little  was 
done  by  the  Provincial  Grand  Masters  aforementioned.  The  tri)ul>lcs  of  i  7.^5. 
which  resulted  in  the  secession  and  expulsion  of  a  large  number  of  ac  live 
brethren  in  1751,  and  the  changes  brought  about  by  that  secession,  had  prob- 
ably reached  but  few  of  the  brethren  in  this  country ;  they  were  prospering 
and  at  peace  with  one  another. 

In  the  year  1758  the  Rival  Grand  LcKlge.  or  the  **  Seceders  **  or 
•*  .Ancients/*  as  they  were  called   or  styled    themselves,  established  the  first 
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lodge  of  "Ancient"  Mksons  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  followed  shortly  by 
the  (jiand  Lodge  of  Scotland  establishing  a  lodge  and  Provincial  Grand  Lodge 
in  Boston,  and  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland  in  New  York  and  Long  Island. 
The  Grand  lodges  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  not  "  Ancient  *'  Lodges  in 
any  sense  of  the  terra,  although  they  were  in  close  correspondence  with  the 
London  Grand  Lodge  of  "  Ancients."  They  were  independent  and  sovereign 
Grand  Lodges,  entering  a  territory  which  was  then  considered  common 
property.  Under  the  heads  of  the  several  States,  we  shall  refer  to  these  agaiji 
and  more  fully. 

The  adherents  of  these  four  Grand  Lodges,  viz. :  England,  "  Modem  "  and 
"  Ancient,"  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  active  workers,  not  only  in  Masonry,  but 
in  the  various  questions  then  agitating  the  Colonies,  which  brought  with  them 
unrest  and  discord.  The  Craft  was  divided  between  their  loyalty  to  the  king, 
and  their  sympathy  for  and  fidelity  to  the  Colonies.  The  suggestions  made 
by  Daniel  Coxe,  in  his  plan  for  a  union  of  the  Colonies,  which  were  advocated 
afterward  by  Franklin,  and  which  finally  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence in  1776,  were  gradually  permeating  the  Craft.  The  feelings  of  the 
Fraternity  had  never  been  taken  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Colonies*  friends  were  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  lodges  under  the 
"  Ancients"  and  the  Grand  I^ges  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  while  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  Royalists  or  Tories  were  to  be  found  in  the  adherents  of  the 
old  Grand  Lodge  or  "  Moderns." 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  came  with  all  its  bitterness,  its  devastation, 
its  bloodshed,  its  sufferings,  its  sorrows.  Brother  was  truly  in  arras  against 
brother ;  but,  amid  the  most  horrid  and  terrible  scenes  of  the  strife,  the  touch 
of  Masonry  was  felt  to  penetrate  through  the  picket-line,  past  the  sentinels, 
the  guards,  the  camps  of  the  privates,  to  the  marque-tents  of  the  commanding 
otVicers,  and  the  exemplification  of  Masonic  teachings  was  the  one  bright  and 
redeeming  feature  of  the  war.  In  adversity,  in  sorrow,  in  distress,  it  was 
Masonry ;  in  prosperity,  in  happiness,  in  joy,  it  was  Masonry  still. 

With  the  ending  of  the  war  and  the  return  of  peace  came  the  longing  for 
independence  in  other  matters.  The  independence  of  the  Colonies  must  be 
folKnved  closely  by  that  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  In  this  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts  took  the  lead,  followed  closelv  bv  Pennsvlvania  and  others.  Then 
came  the  attempt,  which  was  re[)eated  more  than  once,  to  make  Freemasonr)' 
like  unto  the  government,  a  union  of  States  and  a  union  of  Grand  Ixxlges. 
Brother  General  (ieorge  Washington  was  the  first  and  only  one  suggested 
for  (ir.ind  Master  ;  but  the  ac  tion  taken,  by  the  several  Grand  Lodges, adverse 
thereto,  resulted  in  its  abandonment  before  much  progress  had  l>een  made. 
With  the  death  of  Washington  the  |)ropose(l  General  Grand  Lodge  fell  through, 
only  to  be  revived  a  few  years  later,  with  still  less  chance  of  success,  and  Grand 
L<)(lge>  became  more  jealous  oi  their  jurisdictional  rights,  which  are  now, 
liappily,  so  strong  that  they  are  respected  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
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land.  A  Grand  Lodge  territory  is  sacred  from  invasion.  Within  its  limits  it 
is  supreme.  The  State  can  do  no  wrong,  neither  can  a  Grand  Lodge.  Its 
authority  is  respected  by  political  power,  and  civil  law  finds  no  cause  for 
interference.  It  judges  it  by  its  own  Constitution  and  Landmarks,  which  are 
unchangeable,  and  which  are  founded  on  equal  justice  to  all.  Freemasonry 
contains  within  itself  the  divine  law  of  doing  unto  others  as  they  would  that 
others  do  unto  them.  In  peace  it  is  prosperous,  in  strife  it  is  sympathetic,  in 
adversity  it  is  submissive.  In  this  country  it  has  had  its  times  of  prosperity 
and  adversity.  'ITie  ending  of  the  Revolution  marked  a  period  of  thankfulness 
for  delivery  from  bondage  and  an  almost  worship  for  the  deliverer,  General 
George  Washington,  whose  death  was  mourned  as  no  other  man  has  been 
mourned  in  this  country.  Then  followed  the  disgraceful  attack  u{X)n  the 
Institution  by  a  set  of  fanatics,  mad  in  politics,  who  desired  to  make  a 
**  Morgan  "  of  Freemasonry.  Then  followed  the  cruel  Civil  War,  or  that  of  the 
Rebellion,  the  most  unfortunate  and  sorrowful  of  all,  in  which  attempts  were 
made  to  involve  Masonry ;  but  the  wise  counsel  of  the  leaders  of  the  Craft  in 
the  several  States  prevented  the  mixing  up  of  Masonry  and  the  State,  and 
while  Masonry  did  not  go  forth  in  the  advance  with  the  flag  to  avert  the  blow, 
yet  it  was  found  among  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  suffering  and  the  dying, 
and  planted  the  Sprig  of  Acacia  at  the  head  of  many  a  brother's  grave,  on 
both  sides  of  the  lines. 

Then  came  another  era,  purely  Masonic,  that  in  which  we  are  now  living, 
llie  care  of  the  aged  brother,  his  wife,  widow,  and  orphans,  enlists  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Craft  everywhere.  Throughout  the  land  there  are  springing  up 
the  homes,  the  asylums,  and  Masonic  establishments  for  the  care  of  our  poor 
and  needy.  This  may  be  termed  the  golden  era  of  Freemasonry,  and  it  is 
now  reaching  upward  to  the  throne  of  the  Mason's  God. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  briefly  review  the  several  Grand  Lodges  in  the 
order  laid  down  in  the  outline,  beginning  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Grand  Loixins  of  thk  Ati-antic  Slope. 

Maine.  —  On  the  20th  day  of  March,  1762,  Jeremy  Gridley,  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  New  England,  for  Massachusetts  (St.  John's  Grand  Lcxigc ). 
granted  authority  to  .Alexander  Ross  to  constitute  a  Icnlgc  at  Falmouih, 
afterward  Portland.  This  authority  was  never  acted  upon,  and  Ross  d)  ing 
November  24,  1768,  a  petition  signed  by  eleven  brethren  was  forwarded  to 
John  Rowe.  the  successor  of  Jeremy  Ciridley,  who  granted  a  charter  and  ilcjm- 
tized  William    Tyng  to  act  as  Master.     This  authority  was  dated  March  30, 
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1769,  and  the  first  meeting  thereunder  was  held  May  8,  1769.  In  1772  this 
lodge  resolved  for  harmony's  sake  to  work  the  "Modem"  and  "Ancient" 
systems  alternately  every  other  evening.  An  application  (which,  howc^-er, 
lacked  the  requisite  number  of  petitioners),  was  made  June  5,  1778,  to  the 
Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  (acting  under  authority  derived  from  the  Grand 
Ix)dge  of  Scotland),  for  a  lodge  at  Machias,  to  be  called  Warren  Lodge.  The 
application  was  returned  and  presented  in  proper  form  on  September  4, 1 778, 
and  granted  September  10,  1778.  A  third  lodge  was  warranted  at  Wiscassct, 
called  Lincoln  Lodge,  on  June  i,  1792,  by  the  (united)  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  1806  a  charter  was  issued  by  the  latter  for  a  second  lodge  in  Portland, 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  rule  by  the  Grand  I^ge  of  Massachusetts 
requiring  thereafter  the  recommendation  of  the  nearest  lodge. 

The  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  18 19,  admitting  Maine 
into  the  Union,  led  to  the  issuing  of  a  call  prepared  by  Simon  Greenleaf  for 
a  convention  to  be  held  on  October  14,  1819,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
organizing  a  Grand  Lodge  for  the  new  State. 

At  this  convention  twenty-nine  of  the  then  thirty-one  lodges,  all  deriving 
their  warrants  from  Massachusetts,  agreed,  unanimously,  that  the  good  of 
Masonry  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  constituting  a  Grand  Lodge  in  Maine. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  convention  stated  that  the  late  "  Massa- 
chusetts Grand  Lodge,"  in  1 780,  determined 

"  That  all  charters  granted  without  the  limits  of  this  [Massachusetts]  State  shall  be  understood 
to  remain  in  force  until  a  Grand  Lodge  is  formed  in  the  government  where  such  lodges  are  held." 

They  accordingly  request  that  their  connection  with  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Massachusetts  may  be  dissolved  ;  that  all  measures  proper  for  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  adopt  may  be  adopted  i)reparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  Grand 
Lodge  of  Maine;  and  that  said  (irand  Lodge,  when  duly  constituted,  may 
receive  its  just  proportion  of  the  moneys  and  other  Masonic  property  owned 
by  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  referred  the  petition  to  a  committee, 
who  reported  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  the  new  (irand  Lodge,  donating  one 
thousand  dollars,  as  the  foundation  of  a  charity  fund,  and  directing  District 
l)ej)uty  Grand  Masters  in  Maine  to  pay  such  moneys  as  they  might  have  in 
tlieir  hands,  belonging  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  newly 
formed  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine. 

June  I,  1820,  the  representatives  of  twenty-four  lodges  met,  chose  their 
Grand  ()fti(  crs,  the  governor  of  the  State,  William  King,  being  elected  the 
first  (irand  Master. 

June  16,  1S20,  the  legislature  of  Maine  passed  an  act  to  incorporate  the 
Master,  Wardens,  and  members  of  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Maine. 

0\\  June  24,  1S24,  the  (irand  ( )irK  ers  were  installed  by  the  Grand  Master 
of  New  Hampshire,  at  Rev.  Mr.  Payson's  meeting-house,  to  which  the  Grand 
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Lodge  and  brethren  marched  in  procession.  The  new  Grand  Lodge  recog- 
nized all  the  lodges  within  its  territory.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
paid  over  the  one  thousand  dollars,  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
and  from  the  small  additions  made  to  it  annually  it  now  amounts  to  over 
$23,500,  the  income,  some  $1500,  being  annually  appropriated  for  the  relief 
of  indigent  Masons,  their  widows,  and  orphans. 
On  June  27,  1820,  it  was  proposed  :  — 

"  That  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Bible  into  the  various  languages  of  the  earth,  and  distributing 
the  same  without  note  or  comment,  is  a  truly  Masonic  work,  and  claims  the  cooperation  of  every 
friend  of  the  human  race  "  ..."  to  dedicate  to  this  great  work  "  .  .  .  "  one-tenth  of  all  moneys 
hcrevificr  to  be  received  for  charters  to  subordinate  lodges  and  for  candidates  initiated  into  the 
mvstrnes  of  our  Order." 

The  Grand  Lodge  decided  that,  — 

"  As  the  funds  of  this  Grand  I>odge  are  devoted  to  other  objects  of  charity.  —  to  supply  the 
temporal  wants  of  the  needy,  and  smooth  the  rugged  path  of  their  wenr>'  pilgrimage  through  life, 
—  no  part  of  those  funds  can  therefore  now  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  great  and  glorious  work." 

Grand  Master  King  was  succeeded  by  Simon  (ireenlcaf,  one  of  the  ablest 
jurists  in  Maine.  It  was  during  his  Grand  Mastership  that  one  of  the  Land- 
marks of  Freemasonry  was  removed  and  thrown  aside.  July  10,  1823,  on 
motion,  a  committee  was  appointed 

"  To  consider  whether  a  person  who  is  conscientiously  scrupulous  against  taking  an  oath  can 
be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  Masonry  by  solemn  affirmation." 

That  the  matter  was  fully  considered  is  evidenced  by  the  report  of  the 
committee,  on  January  8,  1824,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Grand  Ix>dge, 
in  which  they  say  :  — 

"  Your  committee  deem  this  a  question  of  no  little  importance,  as  it  bears  on  the  interests  of 
the  Craft.  On  the  one  hand,  if  decided  in  the  negative,  there  will  necessarily  l>e  excluded  from 
a  participation  of  all  the  nivsteries,  and  vor>'  many  of  the  benefits  and  advantaurs  of  Masonry,  a 
large  class  of  men,  among  the  most  respectable  of  our  fellow  citixens,  on  account  of  their  integrity, 
their  conscientious  regard  for  all  those  great  moral  principles  which  dij^inify  human  nature,  ami 
certamly  not  among  the  most  backward  in  deeds  of  mercy  and  charity.  On  the  othtr  hand,  if 
decided  m  the  affirmative,  it  would  seem  at  least  to  sanction  a  departure  from  what,  fur  a^vs,  has 
l)een  deemed  a  form  of  sacred  words,  and  what  has  not  hitherto  fiiiled  to  bind  ihr  c<»nscicntes  of 
othrrwisc  the  most  hardened  offenders.  ...  It  is  imjwssible  that  your  comnuitrr  sliou-d  not 
ejuimine  with  mistrust  a  principle  which  should  shut  out  from  the  Masonic  Fraternity  such  men 
as  Clarkson  ;  and  they  cannot  close  their  eyes  to  the  bad  effect  wliich  s;inrtion)ng  suih  print iplr* 
muM  have  on  the  moral  sen«ie  of  the  community.  .  .  .  On  ihf  uho.e.  your  ct-mmittef  concei\e 
that  n«j  Masonic  principle  is  violated  in  adapting  the  ft»rni  of  the  i>bligationN  to  const  ii-ncr^  t>f  n-.t-r* 
r<]uaily  good  and  true,  but  on  the  contrarv',  that  serious  hurt  wouK!  grow  t«>  l!i'-  In^titulK'M  «if 
\fas»nrv.  bv  an  adherence  to  the  technical  form  of  wonls.  h<'rciof«»re  u^od  for  ihr  T»::r:v»%c 
of  srcunng  \\\A\  fidelity  in  the  Craftsmen,  which  has  never  yet  Iwn-n  violaird.  even  whrn  a.\\  other 
print  ip!*^  have  been  wrecked,  in  the  vortex  of  unhallowed  api>etitcs,  or  the  whirlwind  of  ungovcrned 
(»assK>ns." 

That  such  action  shouhl  be  most  severely  commented  upon  by  the  Grand 
L^xlges  of  the  United  States  nee<l  not  be  wondered  at.     Missouri,  Tennessee, 
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Kentucky,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  protested  at  once,  the  latter 
Grand  Lodge  passing  the  following  :  — 

"Resolved,  Ihat  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine  be  respectfully  requested  to  reconsider  the 
resolution  adopted  by  them  on  the  8th  of  January,  1824,  proposing  a  new  mode  in  which  the  degrees 
of  Masonry  can  be  conferred. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge  feel  themselves  bound  to  refuse  to  recognize  any  penon, 
as  a  Mason,  known  to  be  initiated  in  the  mode  proposed  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine." 

The  Grand  Lodge  took  strong  grounds  against  a  General  Grand  Lodge. 

The  records  of  the  Grand  lx)dge  show  the  depressing  effect  that  Anti- 
Masonry  had  upon  the  Fraternity.  In  1829  there  were  58  lodges;  soon  very 
many  of  these  suspended  their  labors,  maintaining,  however,  their  existence 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  At  the  annual  meeting  in 
1837,  but  one  lodge  (the  oldest  one  at  Portland) ,  was  represented.  At  the  annual 
meeting  in  1844,  16  lodges  were  represented,  and  Masonry  began  to  revive, 
the  lodges  resuming  their  meetings;  and,  in  1849,  a  new  lodge  named  Mount 
Hope  was  organized,  the  first  in  twenty  years.  In  1856  the  number  of  lodges 
had  increased  to  70,  with  2750  members.  During  the  next  ten  years,  the 
number  had  increased  to  124,  with  8084  members;  at  the  expiration  of  1876, 
174  lodges,  and  18,837  members;  in  1886,  184  lodges,  and  20,039  members; 
in  1888,  187  lodges,  20,370  members. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine,  in  1820,  adopted  the  by-laws  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  as  far  as  possible,  and  until  new  ones  were  formed. 
Changes  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  until  its  present  code  of  laws 
presents  the  experience  of  years  in  th^  government  of  the  Craft. 

New  Hampshire.  —  As  early  as  1735  therj  were  Freemasons  living  within 
the  then  Colony  of  New  Hampshire.  Where  these  brethren  received  their 
Masonic  light,  history  is  silent ;  but  this  much  is  known,  that  at  least  sue 
brethren  residing  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  claiming  to  be  of  the  '*  Holy 
and  excjuisite  Lodge  of  St.  John,"  applied  to  Henry  Price,  as  Grand  Master  of 
the  Society  of  Free  and  Acxepted  Masons,  held  at  I^oston  (having  heard  that 
there  was  a  superior  lodge  held  in  Boston), and  asked  for  the  necessary  authority 
to  hold  a  lodge  "  according  to  order  as  is  and  has  been  granted  to  faithful 
brothers  in  all  parts  of  the  world."  They  further  declared  that  thev  had 
their  *'  Constitutions,  both  in  ])rint  and  manuscript,  as  good  and  as  ancient  as 
any  that  Kngland  can  afTord."  Gould,  in  his  ''  History  of  Freemasonry,"  gives 
the  date  of  the  application  to  Price  as  February  5,  1736  ;  while  Dnimmond, 
in  the  American  Aiiiicmia  of  the  same,  gives  another  date,  June  24,  1735. 
There  is  evidently  a  mistake,  ])()ssil)ly  in  the  year  1  736,  which,  if  concedeti 
and  made  to  read  1735,  would  make  it  appear  that  on  Februarys,  1735,  ^^^ 
brethren  applied  to  Price,  and  on  June  24,  1735,  Price  y)resented  the  petition 
to  St.  John's  (irand  Lod^e,  and  it  was  t^^anted.  There  arises  a  doubt,  however, 
in  even  eonredini,'  this:  for  the  warr.int  of  (onfirmation  subsequently  given 
by  the  Cirand  Lodge  of  New  Hampshire  re(  ites  that  :  — 
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"  RolKrrt  Tomlinson,  by  virtue  of  a  deputation  from  the  Rirl  of  I^udon,  Grand  Master  of 
Nf  asons  in  Kngland,  did.  in  the  year  1736.  erect  and  constitute  a  regular  lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Mxvonb  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  by  the  name  of  St.  John's  Lodge." 

If  the  i)elition  of  the  New  Hampshire  brethren  was  presented  to  Henry 
Price,  then  the  date  June  4,  1735,  as  stated  by  Drunimond,  is  correct,  the 
date  as  given  by  Oould  as  February  5,  1736,  does  not  agree  with  the  warrant 
of  confirmation  granted  in  1790,  by  the  CJrand  I^ge  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  gives  the  year,  but  no  date,  yet  speaks  of  Tomlinson  as  I^ovincial 
Cirand  Master,  while  he  only  became  Provincial  Grand  Master  on  December  7, 
1736,  and  received  his  deputation  about  April  20,  1737.  (iould  expresses 
himself,  in  view  of  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  early  history  of  Free- 
masonry in  New  Kngland,  in  these  words  :  — 

"  .\:»  the  more  we  rely  upon  the  early  Boston  records  as  independent  authorities,  the  greater 
becomes  the  necessity  of  critically  appraising  the  weight  and  thereby  the  value  of  their  testimony." 

'Iliis  lodge  was  organized,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  continuous  existence 
to  the  present.  In  1837  it  celebrated  its  centennial  anniversary,  thereby  giv- 
ing us  another  date  later  than  1736.  While  Richards,  writing  in  1804,  says 
it  was  constituted  immediately  on  the  appointment  of  Tomlinson  in  1736, 
it  has  no  records  prior  to  1739.  For  nearly  forty-five  years  it  was  the 
only  lo<lge  of  Masons  in  New  Hampshire,  when,  on  March  17,  1780,  the 
Massachusetts  Grand  Ixxlge  granted  a  charter  for  St.  Patrick's  Lodge  at 
Portsmouth.  It  continued  work  until  1790,  when  it  ceased,  most  of  its 
memlnrrs  affiliating  with  St.  John's  I>odge.     The  lodge  then  became  extinct. 

The  Massachusetts  Grand  Lxxlge  granted  a  warrant  November  7,  1 781,  for  a 
liHlge  at  Springfield,  Vermont,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  but  the  lodge  was 
actually  hehl  for  some  seven  years  at  C'harlestown,  New  Hampshire.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1 7S8,  the  members  of  the  lodge  petitioned  that  their  charter  be 
altcrol,  permitting  the  meeting  in  l)oth  places.  'Iliis  jHftition  the  Grand  I/xlge 
refused,  but  healed  such  irregularities  as  had  occurred,  and  then  granted  a 
charter  for  Faithful  Lodge  at  Charlestown.  A  third  charter  was  granted  by 
the  Massachusetts  (Irand  Ix>dge,  on  March  5,  1784,  for  a  Unlge  at  Keene,  to 
1)0  called  Rising  Star  Lodge.  It  also  granted  a  fourth  charter  for  a  loilge  at 
Hanover,  to  be  called  Dartmouth  Ixwlge. 

\  meeting  of  the  deputies  from  the  several  lodges  (five)  was  held  at 
Portsmouth  on  July  8,  1789.  at  which  there  were  present  five  brethren,  repre- 
senting St.  John's  Lodge  at  Providence  and  Rising  Sun  Ixxlge  at  Keene. 
Thev  resolved :  — 

"That  there  be  a  Grand  I>odge  est.ibli>hed  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  iiiH»n  pnnuplcs 
rnnsistcnt  with  and  subordinate  to  the  (iont-ral  Rofjulations  and  .Ancient  Ci'iistitutions  ..f  hrro- 
masonr}'." 

Tlie  Grand  Ixwlge  was  to  be  composed  of  all  Grand  Master^,  I>epuiv  (;rand 
Masters,   (Jrand  Wardens,  after  the  expiration   of  their  term  of  office,   the 
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Grand  Treasurer  and  Grand  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  and  the  Masters,  Past 
Masters,  and  Wardens  of  particular  lodges.  John  Sullivan,  president  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  was,  by  ballot,  elected  Grand  Master  of  Masons. 

At  the  second  meeting,  held  July  i6,  1789,  in  addition  to  the  two  lodges 
then  represented,  there  were  present  the  Wardens  of  St.  Patrick's  Lodge  at 
Portsmouth.  The  "Masons*  Arms,"  with  an  inscription,  was  adopted  as  the 
seal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Hampshire.  The  new  Grand  Master 
was  not  installed  into  office  until  April  8,  1 790,  nine  months  later,  when  the 
Grand  I^dge  became  a  fact.  The  lodges  formerly  under  the  St.  John's  and 
Massachusetts  Grand  Lodges  were  directed  to  have  their  charters  renewed 
by  the  new  Cirand  Lodge.  Accordingly,  on  April  28,  1790,  St.  John's  Lodge 
of  Portsmouth  applied  for  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  their  former  rights; 
while  "  Federal  "  at  Dover,  and  "  Columbia  "  at  Nottingham,  applied  to  be  con- 
stituted into  regular  lodges.  The  formation  of  this  Grand  Lodge  presents  the 
curious  fact  that,  at  the  preliminary  meeting  of  July  8,  1789,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  form  a  Grand  Lodge  and  the  Cirand  Master  was  chosen,  two  lodges, 
only,  were  represented,  —  Portsmouth  and  Keene.  At  the  second  preliminanr 
meeting,  July  16,  1789,  in  addition  to  the  two  lodges  above-mentioned,  there 
were  present  the  Wardens  of  St.  Patrick's  Lodge  at  Portsmouth  ;  at  the  third 
preliminary  meeting,  January  27,  1790,  but  one  lodge,  St.  John's  of  Ports- 
mouth, was  present ;  and  at  the  meeting  when  the  Grand  Lodge  officers  were 
installed,  April  8,  1790,  but  two  lodges,  St.  John's  and  Rising  Sun,  were 
represented. 

There  were  thirty-one  brethren  present  at  the  first  installation  of  the  Grand 
Master  and  Grand  Officers  in  open  lodge,  when  the  oldest  Master  of  a  lodge, 
Brother  Hall  Jackson,  took  the  chair,  the  election  of  the  Grand  Master  was 
confirmed,  a  procession  was  formed,  and  the  Grand  Master,  invested  and 
installed,  received  due  homage,  afTectionate  congratulations,  and  other  signs 
of  joy.  June  25,  1792,  the  (irancl  Lodge  met  and  was  formed  in  procession 
and  marched  to  St.  John's  church,  where  the  festival  of  St.  John's  Day  was 
celebrated.  This  was  continued  for  a  ninnber  of  years.  On  August  10,  1797, 
the  Grand  Lodge  Officers  constituted  Benevolent  Lodge  at  Amherst,  and 
installed  the  officers  in  the  meeting-house  at  that  place.  June  24,  1801,  the 
Grand  Master  and  officers  were  installed  in  public  in  Jefferson  Hall,  the 
(irand  Lodge  presenting  each  lady  who  assisted  in  the  musical  portion  of 
the  programme  with  a  pair  of  elegant  gloves. 

July  22,  1 80 1,  \\'ashington  Lodge  at  I^xeter  was  constituted  with  novel 
ceremonies.  Lodge  was  opened  ;  the  Grand  Master  ordered  the  Grand 
Marshal  to  summon  the  oftieers  of  the  lodge  to  be  constituted.  They  were 
examined  and  found  to  be  Master  Masons,  well  skilled  and  worthy.  Grand 
Lodge  tlien,  precede<l  by  a  band  of  nnisi(\  proceeded  to  the  lo<lge-room, 
wliere  ^^'a^hington  Lod^re  was  opened.  Tlie  Grand  Officers  then  took  their 
official  stations.     The  brethren  who  were  not  Past  Masters  retired  while  the 
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ntrw  Master  was  obligated  and  placed  in  Solomon's  chair.  The  brethren 
returned,  procession  re-formed,  and  marched  to  Rev.  Mr.  Rowland's  meeting- 
house, where  they  were  welcomed  by  music  from  a  select  choir  of  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  The  house  was  crowded.  The  "  Ix)dge  "  was  solemnly  con- 
secrated ;  the  new  Master  invested  ;  the  Marshal  made  the  proclamation  ;  then 
followed  prayer.  The  procession  re-formed,  and  marched  to  a  tavern,  where 
the  Stewards  had  prepared  a  banquet,  after  which  the  lodge  closed. 

April  14,  1793,  a  query  was  forwarded  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  by  Columbian 
Ixxige,  as  to 

*•  Whether  the  charier  f^^nted  to  Columbian  Lodge  will  entitle  them  to  hold  a  lodge  for  the 
purpi>!>(*  of  making,  i^issing  untl  raising  Masons  in  a  parish  taken  from  and  uithin  the  boundaries 
of  the  original  township  of  Nottingham,  previous  to  the  granting  of  said  charter," 

When  it  was  voted  that  Columbian  Ixxige,  by  its  charter,  can  be  holden  at 
Nottingham  and  nowhere  else. 

June  24,  I  797,  (Irand  Ixxige  adopted,  as  a  funeral  regulation,  that  no  charter 
or  dispcnsiition  be  granted  outside  of  ♦he  jurisdiction,  unless  the  (irand  Lodge 
where  the  j)etitioners  reside  ac(iuiescc  m  writing,  if  there  be  a  ( Jrand  Ixxige  in 
said  State  or  Territory.  It  was  also  i  ^solved  to  number  the  lodges  according 
to  the  date  of  their  charters. 

The  term  of  office  of  Thomas  Thompson,  as  (trand  Master,  was  marked  by 
sciine  important  acts  of  legislation.  Among  others,  on  June  24,  1802,  (Irand 
Lcvige  adoptc*!  a  form  of  petition  or  declaration  (the  first  to  our  knowledge), 
for  admission  into  the  Fraternity,  as  follows  :  — 

"  I of of  lawful  age,  declare  upon  honor  that  uninfluenced  by  unworthy  motives  1  fp*cly 

nn  1  v.iliintarily  offer  myself  a  candidate  for  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonr>-,  being  solely  prompted 
1»\  .1  f.ivorabir  of)inion  conceived  of  the  institution,  and  a  sincere  wi^h  to  be  serviceable  tt» 
m.inkind."  .  .  .     [This  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  following  recommendations.]     "  We  the 

stili^irilxTs.  menilKTs  of Ixnlgc,  No.  — ,  l)eg  leave  to  recommend  Mr. to  be  made  a  Nfason 

in  thi".  !««lgf  the  next  regular  lo<lge  night.     We  are  induced  to  make  this  recommendation  from  a 

I»»ni;  and  mtimate  acqu.untance  with  Mr. ;  knowing  him  to  l>e  a  virtuous  and  moral  man. 

(Ir.ihnj;  upon  honor;  not  of  a  doubtful  character,  but  naturally  l>enevolent,  industrious.  tcm|>erate. 
and  econonucal ;  a  supporter  of  government  and  lover  of  the  useful  arts  and  scienc*** ;  a  gentleman 
with  whom  we  should  Ik*  proud  to  associate,  who  from  personal  knowledge  we  iR-lieve  will  cheer- 
ful') conform  to  our  rules  and  make  a  useful  and  honorable  memlR'r  of  the  Kraternity." 

The  applicant  was  to  be  recommended  by  two  members,  and  vouched  for 
by  two  members  of  the  loilge. 

In  1803  District  Deputy  Grand  Masters  were  first  ap[)ointed  with  the 
pf>wtTs  of  a  Deputy  Grand  Master,  to  visit  and  preside  in  Icxlges,  examine 
thtir  |>nxecdings,  to  constitute  Kxlges,  etc.  There  were  also  inaugurated  what 
arc  known  as  official  Grand  Visitors  to  sulxirdinate  Kxlges.  These  ofliirers 
provtMl  of  great  value  in  bringing  the  lodges  under  strict  discipline,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  their  rejxjrts  to  the  Grand  Ixxige  resulted  in  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Ifwlge. 

Dc'remlxT  30,  1*^05,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  incorporating  the 
(iranti  Ixxige  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  term  of  twenty  years, 
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but,  singular  to  say,  the  act  does  not  mention  that  it  was  Masonic^  or  referred 
to  Freemasonry,  or  for  what  purpose  it  was  incorporated.  January  27,  1808,  it 
appearing  evident  that  no  benefits  could  be  derived  by  the  subordinate  lodges 
from  the  act  of  incorporation,  its  further  consideration  was  postponed.         • 

The  Rev.  George  Richards,  formerly  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Grand  Lodge,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Grand  Ix)dge  of  New  Hamp- 
shire about  December  12,  1804,  and  became  one  of  its  most  active  workers. 
He  added  to  and  published  the  first  American  edition  of"  Preston's  Illustrations 
of  Masonry."  His  skill  as  a  ritualist  was  recognized  by  the  issuing,  in  1806, 
of  letters  of  Masonic  credence  and  authority  for  him  to  teach  the  "  Prestonian 
system  "  in  New  Hampshire. 

June  24,  1807,  by  request,  the  Grand  Lodge  laid  the  comer-stone  of  St 
John's  church  in  Portsmouth. 

Grand  Master  Thompson  delivered  his  valedictory  address  on  April  27, 
1 808,  in  which  he  remarked  that :  — 

"  The  harmony  of  his  Grand  Lodge  was  in  danger  of  being  disturbed  by  the  introductk»  of 
Royal  Arch  Masonry  and  other  fanciful  degrees,  assuming  power  independent  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
.  .  .  Others,  attracted  by  the  pomp  and  show  of  these  fanciful  degrees,  have  joined  them  to  the 
prejudice  and  neglect  of  true  Masonry.  But  of  all  the  Masonic  titles  there  is  none  so  truly  ridkih 
I0US  in  America  as  that  of  Knights  Templars,  a  compound  of  enthusiasm  and  folly,  generated  in 
the  brains  of  pilgrims  and  military  madmen,  as  opposite  to  the  benevolent  spirit  of  true  Masoaiy 
as  black  aprons  are  to  pure  white  ones." 

May  I,  1807,  a  delegate  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
New  Hampshire  in  a  Grand  Masonic  convention  in  Washington,  District  of 
Crolumbia,  with  authority  to  propose  and  agree  to  a  regular  and  systematic  mode 
of  working  and  lecturing  in  the  United  States,  but  to  oppose  any  plan  calculated 
to  establish  a  su])reme  superintending,  or  National  Grand  lx)dge  for  America, 
which  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Hampshire  "  holds  inexpedient,  impracticable, 
and  a  thing  totally  unnecessary."  June  9,  1824,  S200  were  appropriated  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  by  the  NLisonic  Fraternity  over  the  remains  of 
Washington,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  *'  as  soon  as  the  sum  of  Si 0,000  shall  l)e  appropri- 
ated in  common  by  the  other  Grand  Lodges."  In  1833,  is20o  was  appropriated 
to  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  In  1827  the  Anti-Masonic  excitement  was 
briefly  noted  by  the  (irand  xMaster.  The  progress  of  the  Grand  Loiige  up 
to  this  time  had  been  more  or  less  satisfactory.  In  1828,  44  lodges  were 
represented  in  tho  Grand  Lodge  ;  in  1829,  41  lodges  ;  1830,  40  lodges  ;  1831, 
25  lodges:  1832,  29  lodges;  1833,  23  lodges;  1834,24  lodges;  1835,13 
lodges;  1836,  i  7  lodges  ;  1837,  13  lodges  ;  1838,  18  lodges  ;  1839,  i  7  lodges; 
1840,  13  lodges;  during  this  year  26  lodges  were  stricken  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  books  for  fliilure  to  make  returns  ;  1S41,  15  lodges  were  representeii. 
From  this  time  the  interest  began  to  revive,  and  at  present  the  Grand  Ixxlge 
is  in  a  hiLjblv  satisfat  torv  condition. 

Vermont.  —  It  will  be  interesting,  and  of  some  sen-ice  in  understanding  the 
early  history  of  Masonry  in  Vermont,  to  bring  to  mind  the  i>olitical  history*  of 
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this  State,  about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  lodges  in  that  juris- 
diction. In  1778  a  number  of  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  bordering  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  presented  a  petition  to  the  legislature  of  Vermont  request- 
ing that  they  be  received  into  union  and  confederation.  At  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  sixteen  towns  to  elect  and  send 
members  to  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  at  its  next  session.  The  result  of  this 
action  occasioned  so  much  trouble  and  danger  that  an  act  was  passed  in  Feb- 
niary,  1779,  dissolving  this  union.  In  1780  Western  New  Hampshire  and  a 
large  i)art  of  the  North-eastern  section  of  New  York  were  annexed  to  Vermont ; 
and,  in  1781,  delegates  from  at  least  seventeen  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
nmf  towns  in  New  York  were  represented  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Ver- 
mont. This  \mion  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  political  powers  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  serving  of  a  civil  process  almost  brought  on  a  civil  war, 
and  resulted  in  the  repeal  of  the  union  of  the  New  York  and  New  Hami)shirc 
towns  with  Vermont. 

On  November  8,  1781,  the  Massachusetts  Grand  I^odge  received  a  petition, 
dated  at  Cornish,  Vermont,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  lodge  at  that 
place.  On  November  10,  1781,  a  charter  was  granted,  locating  the  lodge  at 
Springfield,  Vermont.  On  November  29,  1781,  its  first  meeting  was  held  in 
Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  four  members  and  one  visitor  being  pres- 
ent, the  officers  being  pro  tempore,  November  29,  1781,  seven  petitions  were 
received  and  referred.  December  18,  1781,  the  officers  were  elected  for  the 
first  time.  May  17,  1787,  doubts  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  meeting  at 
Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  instead  of  at  Springfield,  Vermont.  March  6, 
I  788,  the  lodge  voted  the  expense  of  a  new  charter,  to  be  procured  in  Boston, 
for  Faithful  Ixxige,  at  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  which  was  grante<l  Fet)- 
niar>'  2,  1788,  and  the  lodge  funds  and  furniture  were  equally  divided.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  removal  of  Vermont  Ix)dge  took  place  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1 789. 

May  14,  1795.  Vermont  Lodge  removed  from  Springfield  to  Windsor, 
where  it  met  until  September  19,  1831,  when  it  suspended  work,  owing  to 
the  .\nti- Masonic  excitement. 

On  January  20,  1785,  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Ix>dge  granted  a  charter 
for  a  lodge  at  Manchester,  being  the  second  lodge  established  in  the  State.  It 
was  <:alle<l  **  North  Star,"  and  was  organized  Febniar>*  3,  1785  ;  at  which  meet- 
ing two  candidates  were  initiated  and  two  brethren  were  crafted.  The  officers 
were  not  installed  until  December  4,  1787.  In  this  lodge  each  meeting  was 
opened  on  the  First  step  of  Masonry,  its  business  transacted,  and  dosed  on 
that  degree,  and  opened  on  the  Second  or  Third. 

On  May  5,  1791,  Sir  John  Johnson,  Bart.,  (irand  Master  of  the  Trovint  e  of 
Quebec,  granted  a  charier  to  Dorchester  Lcxlge.  at  Voriionnes. 

May  18,  1793,  the  Grand  I^dge  of  Connecticut  chartered  Feniple  I.oiigc, 
at  Bennington. 
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May  15,  1794,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut  chartered  Union  Lodge,  at 
Middlebury. 

August  6,  1794,  representatives  of  North  Star,  Dorchester,  and  Temple 
Lodges  met  in  convention  ^  at  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Grand  Lodge  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  Subsequent  meetings  were  held,  at 
which  committees  were  appointed  to  select  a  form  of  constitution.  Several 
adjourned  meetings  were  held,  at  which  business  relating  to  the  formation  of  a 
Grand  Lodge  was  transacted,  until  finally,  on  October  13th,  a  constitutioo 
was  reported  to  and  adopted  by  a  convention  of  several  lodges  (5).  The 
constitution  required  that  before  the  convention  is  dissolved,  — 

"  It  shall  meet  and  choose  officers  of  Grand  Lodge,  who  shall,  when  elected,  possess  all  dx 
powers  of  officers  of  Grand  Lodge  until  next  meeting  of  this  Grand  Lodge  as  by  the  constitaboB 
established,  and  until  new  officers  are  chosen  in  their  stead." 

Accordingly,  the  Grand  Officers  were  chosen,  and  the  committee  dissolved 
but  no  record  can  be  found  of  their  having  been  installed. 

Many  charters  were  granted  to  lodges  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The 
applications  became  so  numerous  that  Grand  Lodge  adopted  regulations  in  1 
measure  requiring  additional  safeguards  :  — 

"  No  charter  could  be  granted  except  to  five  known  and  approved  Master  Masons.** . . . 
"  The  Master  and  Wardens  shall  be  examined  with  regard  to  their  knowledge  in  the  Masoaie 
art."  ...  "  That  it  has  the  approbation  of  the  two  nearest  lodges."  ...  "  That  the  place  wbeitAr 
new  lodge  is  to  be  holden  shall  be  at  least  twenty  miles  from  any  other  lodge  under  the  jurisificliM 
of  this  Grand  Ix>dge.  unless  in  cases  where  the  pedtioning  brethren  at  certain  seasons  of  dw  fsm 
arc  obliged  to  travel  round  creeks  or  bays  to  get  to  the  lodge  to  which  they  belong,  in  whidi  eve 
the  Grand  Lodge  may  dispense  with  the  rule  precluding  distance." 

January  21,  1802,  Grand  Lodge  was  specially  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  a  "standard  work,"  and  a  Lecture  Master  was  appointed.  Januair 
18,  1804,  Grand  Lodge  met  in  Grand  Convocation,  and  among  the  other  busi- 
ness transacted  it  was 

"  Ordned,  That  the  chisel  shall  not  in  future  be  given  as  the  working-tool  of  an  Eniersi 
Approniice  Mason  in  any  lodge  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Grand  Lodge." 

1  The  fir<it  Grand  Master  was  the  first  orator  at  the  first  celebration  of  Bennington  Battle. 
Under  date  of  Monday.  November  28.  i88q.  J  he  Hanner  (a  local  newspaper),  reporting  the  lannf 
of  th(r  eap-stc)ne  of  the  HenninKton  monument  (the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  bv  the  Gnrc 
Lodfjf^  of  \'erm«jnt,  Auiju'^t  i^).  1887).  said  :  "  'i'his  monument  commemorates  more  tlian  a  kvi 
<*n|t;ajxem«"nt  of '  embattled  farmers*  with  the  trained  troops  of  proud  Britain.  We  ha*-*  alittdec 
to  it  as  the  '  tumintj  ptjint '  in  the  Revolution.  The  orator  of  the  first  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Brt- 
niugton.  No.ih  Smith.  Ksq..  saiilon  August  i6th.  1778:  *  To  the  effects  of  this  action  mu^t  IjcattnbtfrrJ 
in  a  c()n<id«-rahle  degree  the  series  of  successes  which  have  attended  our  arms.*  Hon  truthfa 
vNcr*'  his  prophetic  \vor<ls  [1778]  :  '  This  establishes  our  independence,  and  must  soon  putap<T:oi 
to  the  calamities  of  war.*  Stan«ling.  then,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  fruits  of  that  enjjtc^ 
mrnt.  he  fully  r«T«»gni/f(l  th''  drbt  of  gratitude  due  to  those  who  had  accomplished  such  a  v;ctorr, 
and.  eomnu-nting  turflier,  s  us  :  '  Are  these  the  effects  of  the  liittle  of  Bennington  ?  Arc  thewtV 
piovp.'rts  which  attend  tin*  Republic  of  America  ?  Then  what  laurels  are  due  to  General  Stark *>i 
thn>.e  bold  .iss«'rtnr>  of  iilxrtv  whoso  determined  resohitirn  and  undaunted  courage  effected  thrsi- 
vation  of  nur  countrv  ?  '  Hr<^ther  Smith  was  tlien  fr«*sh  from  lollegiate  honors  at  Yale.  Afew^ta*^ 
]atf»i.  after  havniL,'  a«ii  ended  the  I;i(i<ier  of  judicial  fame  in  this  State,  he  assisted  in  fonnin»  t*i* 
(.ir.ind  Lodge  of  V«»rmoiit.  and  was  it-  ^lr'^t  (irand  Master,  holding  the  office  and  disch^rtfinf  ts 
dut!''-^  with  (T''il:t  t<^  hiin^e'f  and  hf>n«»r  to  the  Fraternity,  from  1704  to  1707.  It  was  emmw:'"t 
fitting,  tlietef.re.  th.it  Ins  fratemal  «;u(ie^sor.  (-olone!  Alfred  A.  Hall.  Grand  Master  of  Freenusow, 
^)l0^l!d  lay  the  c  orner-vtone  on  the  battle  anniversary  in  1887,  and  that  the  flag  of  that  socjrtr 
should  fi«)at  from  the  caj)-st».'ne  on  Monday.** 
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The  CI  rand  I^ge  adjourned  to  October  following,  when  the  State  was  divided 
into  ten  districts,  and  Deputy  Grand  Masters  appointed.     In  1805  it  was 

•*  Ordered,  That  in  future  no  member  of  any  lodge,  under  the  jurisdiction,  shall  be  allowed  to 
vote  in  said  body  unless  he  be  a  Master  Mason," 

And  full  power  was  given  to  secular  lodges  to  hear  and  determine  all  disputes 
between  its  own  members  and  to  suspend,  expel,  and  restore  them  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  and  from  which  decisions 
there  shall  be  no  appeal. 

In  1 806  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  appoint  a  committee  to  petition  the 
legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  but  nothing  was  accomplished  in  the 
matter  at  that  time.  November  22,  1884,  "Bill  No.  106,"  l)eing  an  act  to 
amend  section  3664,  subdivision  10,  Revised  Laws,  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Vcnnont,  and  approved  by  the  governor.  This,  although  not 
originating  with  the  Cirand  Lodge,  admits  of  its  incorporation. 

In  1807  Grand  Lodge  ordered  that  the  expulsion  of  any  member  of  the 
lodge  shall  be  published  in  some  newspaper  in  the  State,  with  a  request  to 
the  printers  in  the  United  States  to  insert  the  same  in  their  respective  papers. 
In  18 1 8  (>rand  Ix)dge  voted  that  the  name  of  the  party  who  had  been  restored 
to  former  standing  be  published  in  the  newspapers. 

In  1809  a  Grand  Visitor  was  appointed,  with  power  to  preside  in  lodges, 
call  on  the  members  for  regular  attendance,  etc.  He  was  to  tarry  two  days, 
and  longer  if  necessary,  at  each  lodge  he  visited,  and  he  was  to  be  paid  the 
sum  of  two  dollars  per  day  and  all  necessary  expenses,  by  the  several  lodges 
where  he  visited.  The  Grand  Ixxlge  also  agreed  to  give  him  fifty  dollars 
extra.     October,  1813,  the  office  of  (irand  Visitor  was  abolished. 

In  181 2  (irand  Ix)dge  ai)propriated  "$75  for  the  gratuitous  distribution 
of  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment  *' ;  also,  "  to  promote  the  constitution 
of  a  Bible  society."  In  1816  the  further  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  was 
ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  Vermont  Bible  Society,  and  further  sums  were 
appropriated  from  time  to  time. 

In  1 82 1  a  difficulty  arose  between  two  of  the  lodges,  located  upon  or  near 
the  border  line  between  New  York  and  Vermont.  It  appears  that,  in  1793.  a 
charter  was  granted  by  the  (irand  Ixxlge  of  New  York  to  sundry  brethren  in 
Hampton  and  Poultney  in  Vermont,  by  the  name  of  .Aurora  Lodge.  In  1807 
the  brethren  of  Aurora  Ixnlge  agreed  to  give  up  their  charter  from  the  Grand 
Ixnlge  of  New  York,  and  take  one  under  (irand  L^xige  of  Vermont,  changing 
the  name  to  Morning  Star  Lodge.  The  lodge  worked  harmoniously  for  al)out 
eleven  years,  when  the  brethren  living  in  Hampton  applied  to,  and  received 
from,  the  (irand  Ix>dge  of  New  York  authority  to  revive  Aurora  Lodge ;  upon 
whirh  they  demanded  the  jewels  and  funds  from  Morning  Star  Ltxlge.  The 
feeling  engendered  by  this  became  most  unfraiernal,  and  the  (»rand  Lo<lgc 
aid  was  invoked.     Finally  the  matter  was  compromised,  about  1827,  by  Mom- 
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ing  Star  Ix)dge  of  Vermont  paying  eighty  dollars,  in  full,  to  Aurora  Lodge 
of  New  York,  and  thus  was  amicably  settled,  what,  at  one  time,  promised  to 
become  a  serious  controversy  between  the  two  Grand  Lodges. 

In  1824  Grand  Ix)dge  expressed  sympathy  for,  and  donated  a  sum  of 
money  to,  a  brother  who  was  an  elder  in  a  Christian  church,  who  had  been 
"  excluded  from  his  desk  "in  the  church  and  "  his  temporal  support  as  1 
public  teacher  withdrawn,"  because  he  became  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
family. 

October  13,  1824,  a  committee  reported  upon  the  petition  of  a  blind  mam 
for  initiation  in  Cement  Lodge  that,  in 


"  Their  opinion,  the  loss  of  this  sense  docs  not  Masonically  bar  the  applicant  from  bemf 
a  Mason,  and  that,  if  the  lodge,  to  which  he  has  made  application,  was  satisfied  that  he  is  worthf 
of  admission,  they  may  proceed  with  him  as  in  all  other  cases." 

The  vote  was  taken,  and  resulted  in  yeas  47,  nays  52.  So  a  majority  of 
five  decided  to  maintain  the  Landmarks  of  Fremasonry. 

October  1 1,  1826,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  80,  nays  28,  a  resolution  was  adopted: 
"That  no  ardent  spirits  or  public •  dinner  shall  hereafter  be  furnished  this 
Grand  Lodge  at  any  of  its  communications";  and,  October  9,  1827,  Gnmd 
Lodge  recommended  to  all  subordinate  lodges  to  dispense  with  the  nsc  d 
ardent  spirits  on  all  public  occasions. 

October  9,  1827,  a  communication  received  from  John  L.  Hart  of  Pliih- 
delphia,  addressed  to  the  Grand  Secretary,  inquiring  "  whether  a  charter  far 
an  independent  lodge  of  colored  Masons,  to  be  located  in  said  city,  would  bf 
granted  by  this  Grand  Lodge,"  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  re]X)rted,  aod 
their  report  was  concurred  in  :  — 

"That  tho  (jran'l  Lodge  of  Vermont  docs  not  possess  the  constitutional  power  to  chirs*r : 
lodge  in  Pennsylvani.i ;  and.  if  such  power  exist«'d.  its  fxerci>e  in  this  case  would  be  inexpedys 
as  this  Grand  Lodi^e  would  havr  n<^  control  t)vcr  such  lodge,  and  could  not  enforce  the  ruirt  •:- 
regulations  prescribed  U)X  the  govtrrnmcnt  of  subordinate  lodges  under  its  juns<liction." 

The  brethren  of  Vermont,  in  fa(  t  of  the  Xew  England  States,  do  cc-: 
appear  in  those  early  days  to  have  had  a  correct  conception  of  the  Masoni: 
Institution.  They  seemed  to  cater  more  to  the  pojuilar  sentiment  of  the  t^mc^ 
and  so  we  find  their  sympathy  going  out  for,  and  money  contributed  to,  purporf> 
belonging  to  tlio  **  ])rofane  "  world  ex(  lu>»ively,  —  such  as  the  African  Cotxjv 
at  Liberia,  the  American  Colonization  Society,  North-western  Branch  of  the 
American  Induration  Society,  Ameri(\in  liible  S^riety,  etc.,  and  which,  i: 
thev  (U'sired  to  aitl,  thev  should  have  done  so  personally  as  citizens.  Commc 
thus  before  the  world,  thev  attracted  attention  and  earlv  brouijht  themselves  fii."* 
to  face  with  the  opponents  of  Masonry.  The  Anti- Masonic  trouble  commenrt*! 
here  as  early  as  1S24,  and  continued  with  the  most  luirelenting  and  bitter  firy 
for  vears  :  Iodides  surrendered  their  charter^,  the  brethren  deserted  the  Fntff- 
niiv  a>  a  deinorail/ed  :!rmy  tlees  l)er)re  the  enemy.  Appeals  were  nudcbf 
the  (irand  Lotl^^^e  and  the  'Secular"  lodges  to  the  public,  and  "in  rctja 
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we  have  been  met  with  reproaches  and  persecution,  our  honest  intentions 
misrepresented,  our  rights  as  Masons,  our  rights  as  freemen,  abridged,  and 
our  characters  traduced"  —  so  said  Grand  Master  Haswell  in  1831  ;  and  he 
continued  :  — 

"  What  shall  now  be  done?  Will  you  permit  me  to  answer  the  question  ?  Breast  the  storm  f 
and  when  a  calm  succeeds  and  the  moral  rums  shall  be  made  bare,  an  injured  pubhc  will  reinstate 
tu  in  our  rights  and  visit  the  dcspoilcrs  with  infamy  and  disgrace." 

Verily  was  Vermont  a  "  Frontier  Post  in  Masonry."  In  the  Grand  Lodge 
a  proposition  "  to  dissolve  the  Institution^*  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  19  ayes  to 
90  nays.  Every  indulgence  was  granted  the  lodges  by  Grand  Lodge  :  **  only 
keep  alive  the  fires  on  the  altars  "  was  the  end  fiesired.  In  1 833,  when  the  excite- 
ment was  at  its  highest,  thirty-five  lodges  were  represented.  The  Grand  Lodge 
declared  itself :  — 

"  Ready  to  receive  and  revoke  charters  of  such  lodges  as  are  desirous  of  surrendering  them  at 
the  present  time,  and  representatives  requested  to  deposit  said  charters  with  Grand  Secretary. — 
ail  funds,  etc.,  to  be  left  under  the  control  of  lodges  to  appropriate  as  they  deem  proper,  —  the 
Grand  Lodge  recommending  the  appropriation  to  the  common  school  fund  of  this  State." 

Under  this  authority  only  eight  lodges  surrendered  their  charters.  In  1834 
but  seven  lodges  were  represented,  when  the  Grand  Lodge  took  notice  of,  and 
denounced 

"  The  assemblies,  in  diflFerent  counties  of  the  State,  of  Masons  called  together  by  a  notice  or 
authority  new  and  unknown  to  the  usages  of  the  Craft,  and  in  opposition  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Order." 

In  reply  to  the  action  of  the  legislature,  which  had  made  it  illegal  to 
administer  a  so-called  "  extra-judicial  oath,"  the  Grantl  Lodge  said  :  — 

"  We  disclaim  the  right  of  Masons  to  inflict  corporeal  punishment,  and  acknowledge  no 
other  nght  to  enforce  obedience  from  our  members  but  reprimand,  suspension,  and  expulsion." 

The  formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  kept  up  until  January  14,  1846, 
at  which  time  the  Grand  Master,  with  all  the  Grand  Officers  (except  the  Senior 
Grand  Warden),  and  the  representatives  of  ten  lodges  met,  and  from  that  day 
the  progress  of  Masonry  in  Vermont  has  been  onward,  slowly  at  times,  but 
alwav-s  forward,  until  in  1889,  when  there  were  100  lodges  and  8524  members. 

Maiiachusetts. — To  trace  the  earlv  historv  of  Freemasonrv  in  this  juris- 
diction  is  like  a  person  walking  in  the  dark,  who  is  carefully  feeling  his  way. 
Brother  R.  F.  Gould,  in  his  "  History  of  Freemasonry,"  recognizes 

-The  very  precarious  foundation  of  authority  on  which  the  early  Masonic  history  of  Nfassa- 
^usetts  reposes.  The  actual  records  of  the  Provincial  Grand  I^dgc  —  by  >%hich  I  mean  a 
eontemporaneous  account  of  its  proceedings  —  date  from  1751.  There  are  alst)  what  .ipfx-ar  to  l>e 
transcripts  of  brief  memoranda  describing  the  important  incidents  in  ihr  histur>'  of  that  btuly 
t>etwern  1733-1750;  or  thrv  may  have  l)cen  made  up  from  the  recollection  of  brethren  >%ho  had 
been  active  among  the  Craft  dtmng  these  seventeen  yoar^." 

The  newspapers  in  Boston  of  that  time  contain  very  few  references,  or 
advertisements,  of  Freemasonry.     Brother  Sercno  D.  Nickerson  says  there  is 
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SL  tradition  of  a  regularly  warranted  lodge  in  Boston  as  early  as  1 720,  but  as 
yet  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  lodge  has  not  been  discovered. 
That  there  were  Freemasons  in  Boston  prior  to  1 733,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Where  they  received  the  degrees  of  Masonry  is  not  known  ;  but  that  they  were 
lawfully  made  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  of  Provincial  Grand  Master  Pria's 
convening  them,  for  a  Masonic  purpose  at  that  time,  "  at  ye  sign  of  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes."  Henry  Price,  the  appointed  Provincial  Grand  Master,  was  boni 
in  London  in  1697.  He  removed  to  Boston  about  1723.  If  he  continued  to 
reside  there  is  not  at  present  known,  *but  in  January,  1733,  his  name  is  foutMi 
in  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Boston,  in  a  suit  brought  by 
him.  Judging  from  Price's  letter,  written  to  England  on  August  6,  1755, 
he  must  have  been  in  London  on  April  30,  1 733,  at  which  time  he  claims 
to  have  personally  received  a  deputation  as  "  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
New  England  and  Dominions  and  Territories  thereunto  belonging,"  from 
Anthony,  Lord  Viscount  Montague,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England.  There  is  no  record  in  the  archives  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land at  London  of  the  deputation,  of  which  we  have  previously  given  the  text 
Nor  were  the  terms  thereof  complied  with,  which  required  annual  returns  of 
lodges  constituted,  names  of  members,  etc.,  to  be  forwarded  to  London.  Hcnrr 
Price  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  member  of  Lodge  No.  73,  meeting  at  the  Rain- 
bow Coffee  House,  in  York  buildings,  London,  which  was  constituted  July  17, 
1 730,  and  of  which  he  was  the  fifty-third  out  of  a  total  of  sixty-three  membcRb 
On  Monday,  July  30,  1 733,  Henry  Price  called  to  his  assistance  ten  brethren, 
"  at  the  house  of  Edward  Lutwith  at  *  ye  sign  of  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,'  in 
King  Street,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,"  when  the  deputation  of  Viscount 
Montague  was  read,  api)ointing  Henry  Price  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
New  England  and  authorizing  him  to  form  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  appoint 
his  Deputy  (irand  Master  and  Grand  Wardens,  and  to  constitute  lodges.  Bv 
virtue  of  this  deputation,  Price  opened  a  Provincial  Grand  l^dge,  coromonlr 
known  as  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge,  appointed  Andrew  Belcher  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  Thomas  Kennclly  and  John  Quane  Grand  Wardens, //v  tempore^  after 
which  he  caused  his  commission  to  be  read.  Then  followed  the  making  as 
Masons  of  eight  candidates.  Where  the  authority  for  conferring  the  degrees 
was  derived  is  not  stated.  Certainly  his  deputation  did  not  give  him  ilu: 
right.  It  authorized  him  to  constitute  *'  Brethren,  who  had  been  regularly  modf. 
into  lodges."  It  contained  no  authority  to  make  Masons,  as  that  was  the 
special  j)rerc)gativc  of  lodges.  I  lowcver,  these  eighteen  brethren  petitioned  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  for  a  warrant,  which  was  granted,  and  the  lodge  was 
at  once  constituted  into  a  regular  lodge  with  nineteen  members,  Henry  Price 
heading  the  list.  Henry  Hope  was  cliosen  Master,  and  he  nominated  Fre<l- 
erick  Hamilton  and  lamos  Gordon  his  Wardens.  They  were  dulv  examined. 
found  well  qualified,  a|>provcd,  and  invested.  In  the  pnxreedings  of  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  1S71,  :\  /iic-simiU  of  the  original  petition  for  this 
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lodge  will  be  found,  and  if  it  is  authentic,  then  the  date  of  Price's  deputation 
is  not  correct.  The  petition  recites  the  date  of  Price's  deputation  from  Vis- 
count Montague  as  13th  day  of  April,  Anno  Dom.  1733,  the  last  figure  3  in 
the  year  being  altered  from  a  2,  while  the  deputation  itself  is  dated  the  30th 
day  of  April,  1 733.  As  the  reading  of  the  deputation  and  the  presentation  of 
the  petition  occurred  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other,  the  difference  of 
seventeen  days  and  the  changing  of  the  last  3  (1733)  from  a  2  (1732)  would 
naturally  raise  a  doubt  as  to  accuracy.  Gould  gives  the  date  of  constituting 
the  lodge  as  August  31,  1733.  The  following  lodges  in  Massachusetts  will  be 
found  registered  in  the  Lane's  "  Masonic  Records,"  171 7-1886,  viz. :  — 

I.  *•  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  /.  Meeting  at  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern.  State  Strert,  Boston,  in 
Netb  England.  America;  instituted,  1733.  as  No.  ia6.  England;  changed  to  no,  in  1740;  No. 65.  in 
175s;  No.  54,  in  1770:  No.  43,  1781 ;  No.  39.  179a;  nrict  at  Brother  Andrew  Halliburton's,  Boston. 
1738 ;  Assembly  House,  Oring  (Orange)  Tree  Lane,  Boston,  1792.  United  with  No.  88,  ad  Lodge  in 
Boston,  on  February  7,  1783,  obtaining  a  new  warrant  from  the  English  Provincial  Grand  Ia>dge 
of  Massachusetts.  Was  kept  on  our  register  until  1813,  but  passed  from  English  jurisdiction  when 
the  St.  John's  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  joined  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  (formed  March  8, 
1777).  on  March  5.  179a." 

"  Royai  Exchan/^e  Lodge.  Instituted,  1735,  at  Royal  Exchange  Tavern,  King  Street,  Boston. 
1735  (krp!  by  Brother  Luke  Hardy)." 

3.  •*  St.  John's  Ijodge,  So  2.  Royal  Exchange,  Boston.  America,  February  15.  1749.  Not  in  list 
until  1768.  and  then  designated  ad  Lodge  in  Boston.  New  England,  at  the  British  Coffee  House. 
in  King  Street.  1768.  United  with  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  i,  on  February  7.  1783.  and  was  kept  on 
regiiiter  until  1813.  In  1755  it  was  No.  141b;  on  register,  1770.  No.  108;  1780,  No.  87:  1781. 
No.  88  ;   179a.  No.  81." 

3.  "  lioiton,  Massachusetts,  America.  Ancients.  1771.  Ancient  York  I^dge.  No.  169.  Boston, 
at  Mr.  .Alexander's,  Battery,  177a.  It  must  have  shortly  afterward  removed,  as  it  took  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  Grand  Ix>dge  of  New  York,  in  December,  1783." 

4.  "  African  L(*dge.  Boston,  New  England,  America,  1784 ;  September  a9th  it  was  459  on  regis- 
ter; in  179a  it  was  370;  last  payment,  1797;  erased  in  1813."! 

5.  *•  Starble  Head  Ij>dge.  At  Massachusetts  Bay,  New  England.  America,  March  35,  1760,  as 
143b.  Not  in  list  until  1768.  Date  in  list  is  stated  to  be  May  35.  1750.  but  the  later  date  ap|)cars 
lo  \>c  ct)rrect,  according  to  American  records.  A  renewal  of  the  constitution,  dated  Januar>'  14, 
1778.  refers  to  *  Original  Charter'  of  March  35,  1760.  Was  kept  in  that  register  until  1813.  but  had 
become  part  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  on  March  5, 1793.  In  1770  the  lodge  number 
was  .No.  Ill ;  in  1780,  No.  90;  in  1781,  No.  91;  in  179a,  No.  83." 

December  7,  1 736,  Robert  Tomlinson  was  appointed  by  the  Grand  Master 
of  Kngland  as  Provincial  Grand  Master,  in  place  of  Price,  who,  it  is  said,  had 
resigned.  This  commission  was  received  on  April  20,  1737.  The  deputation 
is  addressed  "  To  all  our  Right  Worshipful,  Worshipful  ami  Loving  Brethren 
now  residing,  or  who  may  hereafter  reside,  in  the  Province  of  New  Kngland.'* 

Tomlinson  died  about  1740.  On  Septeml)er  23,  1743.  the  (irand  Master 
of  Kngland,  on  the  application  of  several  brethren,  deputized  Thomas  Oxnanl 
as  Pro\'incial  Grand  Master  of  North  America,  "  of  whi(  h  no  l*rovin(  ial 
CJrand    Master  is   already  appointed."      Oxnard   died   in    1754,  and    Price 

*  Afrioin  I^dge  had  no  inherent  rights,  had  no  authority  to  gram  Mi^|>rnsaii«»ns  <»r  w.-irr.mts 
to  f>th**rH.  .md  its  erasure  uipetl  it  and  all  its  so-t'alled  offspring  out  of  f\i>t»-rKf .  .»ntl.  fiom  the 
tin>f  of  ih»*  union  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges  of  Mas;»achusciis,  if  tt  was  then  m  cMstcncc,  it 
became  clandestine. 
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760,  several  brethren,  sufferers  by  the  great  fire  at  Boston 
sUeved.  The  "  Cirand  Charity  Fund  **  is  now  kept  up  by 
s  from  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  is 
d  of  Masters,"  who  are  incorporated. 
[  757,  the  Grand  Lodge  agreed  to  the  making  "  a  Mason  " 
jm  Marblchead,  and  by  authority  of  the  Grand  Master, 
le  of  the  Cirand  Wardens,  was  authorized  to  make  and 
\  was  warranted  on  March  25,  1760,  at  this  place.  War- 
to  so-called  .Army  lodges  on  May  13,  1756,  for  a  lodge 
o  Crown  Point";  on  January  18,  1^59,  for  one  "in  the 
igainst  Canada"  ;  on  November  13,  1758,  to  the  brethren 
Ige  in  the  28th  Regiment  of  Foot,  stationed  at  that  place. 
Provincial  Grand  Lo<lge,  and  its  subordinates,  enjoyed  fully 
ogatives,  within  the  territory  assigned  them,  viz. :  "  North 
)thcr  Grand  Master  had  been  appointc*d."  In  this  year 
ing.  no  doubt,  under  the  ancient  usage  of  a  number  of 
gether  and  forming  a  lotlge),  met  at  the  Green  Dragon, 
and  opened  a  lodge,  known  afterward  as  St.  Andrew's, 
ling  of  a  strife  which  lasted  until  1792,  a  period  of  forty 
e  new  lodge  was  opened  *'  under  ancient  usage."     Drum- 


where  tlie  brethren  who  or^nized  this  lodije  were  made  Masons,  and 

jse  who  were  made  Masons  in  this  lodge  was  afterward  denied,  it  does 

ion  was  raised  as  to  the  rejjulariiy  of  its  founders.     They  were  prolialily 

ot  t!ie  (irand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  and  had  adopted  the  polity  and  work 


agree  with  so  much  of  the  above  as  refers  to  "  Ancient 
:ind  Lodge  of  Kn^'land,  according  to  the  Old  Constitutions 
n  as  the  "  Ancients  "or  **  .Ancient  York  Masons,"  was  not 
ind  it  was  not  until  June  30,  1772,  "that  brotherly  inter- 
)ndcn(  e  was  fully  chlablishetl"  between  the  Grand  Lodge 
the  (irand  Lodge  of  Scotland. 

ted   thai  applic  alion  was  presented  to  the  Grand  Loiige 

irtcr  by  these  Hoston  brethren,  they  having  the  support 

Falkirk  Lodi^e  in  Scotland.     The  Grand   I^odge  of  Scot- 

Ms«>ns,  ([uesiioning    |)ossibly  the    Masonic    legitimacy    of 

red  (  onsideration  and  action  thereon  until  May  21,  1759. 

I  the  lo.li;e  until  Septemlnrr  4,  1760.     In  the  meantime, 

N.  in  order  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  Freemasonry, 

had  been  Master  in  175^),  ap|»lied  to  the  St.  John's  Grand 

on  tor  himself  and  others  :  lit)  action  was  taken  thereon 

petition  to  a  roinniittee  and  il>  report  in  favor  of  their 

of  the  charges  uf  entertainment.     This  failure  of  action 
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succeeded  him  by  the  election  of  the  brethren.  On  April  4,  1755,  Jeremy 
Gridley  was  appointed  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  North  America  and  Tcni- 
tories  thereof,  with  authority  to  make  Masons  and  constitute  lodges.  Gridley 
was  succeeded,  May  12,  1768,  by  John  Rowe,  as  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
all  North  America  and  the  territory  thereunto  belonging,  where  no  other  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Master  is  in  being.  He  was  vested  with  like  powers  to  Gridley. 
The  Rowe  deputation  speaks  of  Henry  Price  having  been  appointed  Provin- 
cial Grand  Master  for  North  America  by  Viscount  Montague,  April  13,  1733. 
The  error  of  date  13  is  here  repeated,  and  his  appointment  for  "  North  Amer- 
ica "  by  Viscount  Montague  is  more  than  Price  ever  claimed,  he  claiming  that 
the  Earl  of  Crawford  was  the  one  who  appointed  him.  Prior  to  the  time 
(1751),  when  the  regular  minutes  of  the  Grand  Lodge  were  begun  to  be 
recorded  as  they  occurred,  the  transactions  are  based  upon  the  informatioD 
prepared  by  the  then  Secretary  Charles  Pelham,  and  it  is  during  this  period, 
1 733  to  1 75 1 ,  —  nearly  twenty  years,  —  that  all  the  matters  in  dispute  as  to 
the  early  history  of  P>eemasonry  in  America  occur. 

We  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  briefly  referred  to  the  deputations  of  Daoid 
Coxe  and  of  Henry  Price,  and  given  in  full  the  letters  of  Franklin  to  Henry 
Price,  of  the  authenticity  of  which  there  can  be  no  question.  Massachusetts 
claims  that  Price  issued  a  warrant  for  a  lodge  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  Frank- 
lin was  the  Master.  There  is  not  one  jot  of  evidence  that  any  such  warruit 
was  ever  issued,  nor  was  it  ever  asked  for.  Franklin  simply  asked  for  a  recog- 
nition or  confirmation  of  the  rights  they  were  then  enjoying,  of  meeting  as  1 
regular  lodge.  That  the  authority  of  Grand  Master  Franklin  was  recognized 
is  a])parent  by  the  Masonic  intercourse  between  Price  and  Franklin.  On 
February  5,  i  7^^5-1  736,  a  number  of  i)rethren  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
applied  for  a  deputation  and  power  to  hold  a  lodge  once  a  quarter  "  at  that 
place. "  At  this  time,  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  the  lodges  met  in  the 
First  deiiree  and  conferred  the  Second  occasionally,  but  on  the  2d  dav  of  Ian- 
uary,  1738  (N.  S.),  a  separate  Master's  lodge  was  founded  in  Boston,  of  which 
Henry  Price  was  Master,  and  the  authority  was  no  doubt  obtained  from  lYo- 
vin(  ial  Grand  Master  Tomlinson.  prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe.  It  has 
also  been  claimed  that  Price  granted  a  deputation  for  a  lodge  at  Aimapolis 
Nova  Scotia,  about  i  738.  If  that  was  so,  it  was  done  without  any  authoritv 
whatever  from  Tomlinson,  who  was  Cirand  Master.  It  is  claimed  that,  while 
Tomlinson  was  on  his  journey  to  Europe,  he  stopped  at  Antigua  and  made  the 
governor  and  other  gentlemen  Masons,  the  same  being  an  exercise  of  his 
powers  as  (irand  Master,  but  no  warrant  was  granted. 

In  1754  (January)  a  regulation  was  adopted  tliat  no  brother  was  eligible 
to  be  Ma^t'.T  of  a  lodge  unless  he  was  thirtv  vears  old.  In  the  same  vear  a 
re(iuest  wa>  sent  to  ihe  (Irand  Master  at  London  that,  in  future,  the  commission 
of  a  Proviui  ial  (Irand  Master  should  continue  in  force  for  no  longer  than 
three  years,     lu  i75(j  a  committee  was  appointed  to  raise  a  fund  for  charitj; 
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and  on  March  20,  1 760,  several  brethren,  sufferers  by  the  great  fire  at  Boston 
at  that  time,  were  relieved.  The  "  Grand  Charity  Fund  *'  is  now  kept  up  by 
annual  appropriations  from  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  is 
in  charge  of  a  **  Board  of  Masters,"  who  are  incorporated. 

On  January  31,  1757,  the  Grand  Lodge  agreed  to  the  making  "a  Mason" 
of  iwt,  gentlemen  from  Marblehead,  and  by  authority  of  the  Grand  Master, 
Richard  Gridley,  one  of  the  Grand  Wardens,  was  authorized  to  make  and 
pass  them.  A  lodge  was  warranted  on  March  25,  1760,  at  this  place.  War- 
rants were  granted  to  so<alled  Army  lodges  on  May  13,  1756,  for  a  lodge 
in  "the  expedition  to  Crown  Point";  on  January  18,  1^59,  for  one  "in  the 
present  expedition  against  Canada";  on  November  13,  1758,  to  the  brethren 
at  I>ouisburg  for  a  lodge  in  the  28th  Regiment  of  P'oot,  stationed  at  that  place. 

L'p  to  1752  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  and  its  subordinates,  enjoyed  fully 
their  rights  and  prerogatives,  within  the  territory  assigned  them,  viz. :  "  North 
America  where  no  other  Grand  Master  had  been  appointed."  In  this  year 
some  brethren  (acting,  no  doubt,  under  the  ancient  usage  of  a  number  of 
brethren  meeting  together  and  forming  a  lodge),  met  at  the  Green  Dragon, 
a  tavern  in  Boston,  and  o[>ened  a  lodge,  known  afterward  as  St.  Andrew's. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  strife  which  lasted  until  1792,  a  period  of  forty 
years.  It  is  said  the  new  lodge  was  opened  "  under  ancient  usage."  Drum- 
mond  says :  — 

"  It  docs  not  appear  where  the  brethren  who  organized  this  lodjje  were  made  Masons,  and 
while  the  regularity  of  those  who  were  made  Masons  in  this  lodge  was  afterward  denied,  it  does 
nut  appear  that  any  qurstion  was  raised  as  to  the  regularity  of  its  founders.  They  were  proluibly 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  Grand  I^odge  of  Scotland,  and  bad  adopted  the  polity  and  work 
of  the  .Ancient  Masons." 

We  do  not  fully  agree  with  so  much  of  the  above  as  refers  to  "  .Ancient 
Masons."  for  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  according  to  the  Old  Constitutions 
or  Institutions  known  as  the  "Ancients  "or  "Ancient  York  Masons,"  was  not 
formed  until  1 751,  and  it  was  not  until  June  30,  1772,  "that  brotherly  inter- 
course and  correspondence  was  fully  established  "  between  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  .Ancients  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland. 

In  I  754  it  is  stated  that  application  was  presented  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  ScoiLind  for  a  charter  by  these  Boston  brethren,  they  having  the  support 
and  approval  of  the  Falkirk  Lodge  in  Scotland.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Scot- 
land, for  various  reasons,  questioning  possibly  the  Masonic  legitimacy  of 
the  petitioners,  delayed  consideration  and  action  thereon  until  May  21,  1759, 
but  it  failed  to  reach  the  lodge  until  September  4,  1760.  In  the  meantime, 
on  January  13,  1758.  in  order  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  Freemasonry, 
Isa.ic  Decoster.  who  had  been  Master  in  1756,  applieil  to  the  St.  John's  Grand 
Ixxlgc  for  recognition  for  himself  and  others  ;  no  action  was  taken  thereon 
beyond  referring  the  petition  to  a  committee  and  its  report  in  favor  of  their 
making,  at  the  cost  of  the  charges  of  entertainment.     This  failure  of  action 
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seemed  to  stimulate  the  new  lodge ;  for,  in  1760,  they  admitted  four  membeis 
who  had  been  made  Masons  in  the  first  lodge.  The  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge, 
at  its  meeting  in  1761,  forbade  its  members  visiting  the  so-called  "Scots" 
Lodge,  as  it  had  not  been  regularly  constituted.  The  rivalry  between  the  two 
resulted  in  the  prosperity  of  both.  The  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  admitted  as  visitois 
and  to  membership,  and  even  to  official  rank,  members  of  all  other  lodges, 
there  being  no  law  at  that  time  prohibiting  dual  membership.  This  courtesy, 
however,  was  not  reciprocated.  When  the  charter  for  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  was 
received,  William  Busted,  who  had  been  made  in  the  first  lodge,  and  was  at 
one  time  its  Senior  Warden,  was  named  as  Master.  Its  second  Master  was 
Joseph  W^ebb,  who  was  aften^'ard  Grand  Master  of  the  Massachusetts  Grand 
Lodge  ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  lodge,  and  served  at  one  time  as  its 
Junior  Warden.  The  contention  between  the  lodges  became  at  times  bitter, 
and  again  there  was  intercourse  of  the  most  friendly  character.  In  September, 
1767,  the  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  requested  the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge,  in  open 
lodge,  for  permission  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Cirand  Master  Gridlcy,  which 
was  granted,  after  which  the  doors  of  St.  John's  lodges  were  again  closed. 
On  January  29,  1773,  the  St.  John's  lodges  were  authorized  to  admit  as 
visitors  (after  examination),  the  members  of  the  Scotch  lodges.  This  shows 
that  the  work  of  the  latter  lodges  was  not  what  is  known  as  the  ''Ancient 
York  work,"  as  the  latter's  mode  of  recognition  was  different.  Colonel  John 
Young  was  api)ointc(i  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  all  lodges  in  North  America 
under  the  (Irand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  on  November  14,  1757.  What  was  done 
by  him  under  that  authority  is  not  known. 

On  NovcMubcr  30,  1768,  a  committee  of  St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  with  its 
Ma:>ter,  Joseph  Warren,  at  its  head,  was  appointed  to  confer  with  other 
*•  Ancient "  lod^'es  in  the  town  as  to  the  expediency  of  applying  to  the  (rrand 
Lodge  of  Set)tland  for  a  (Irand  Master  of  Ancient  Masons  in  America.  'ITierc 
were  three  Uritish  regiments  statit)ned  in  Boston  at  that  time,  each  with  a 
Military  lodge  attached,  init  working  under  different  Constitutions^ — English. 
Iri>h,  and  Scotch.  The  petition  was  granted  on  May  30,  1769,  by  Sk:otl.ind, 
and  Joseph  Warren  was  appointed  "(Irand  Master  of  Masons  in  Boston,  New 
I'jigland,  and  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  same."  The  new  Grand  I^gc 
was  (hily  organized  on  l)e<'eml)er  27,  1  76(;,  and  the  officers  publicly  installed. 
It  was  thenceforth  known  as  Massachusetts  (irand  Lodge.  In  a  short  time  the 
Mihtary  Kxiges  cea>e(l  to  be  ( onnected  with  this  (Irand  Lodge.  Groat  care 
seemed  to  be  e\erci>ed  by  it  in  the  granting  of  warrants,  and  the  laws  of 
Masonry  seemed  to  he  strictly  observed.  The  subject  of  what  made  a  quorum 
was  no  doubt  discussed,  and  resiihed  in  the  (Irand  Lo<lge  declaring  that 
whenever  a  summon^  was  i^^ue<l  for  <X)nvening  a  (Irand  Lcxlge  by  the  GrAml 
Master,  or  under  his  (lire<iii)n,  and  the  (Irand  Lodge  is  in  consequence  con- 
gregated, the  same  i^  to  all  intent>.  and  ]>ur])o>es  a  legal  (irand  Ix)dge,  no 
matter  how  few  in  number.     C.r.uil  Master  Warren  was  appointed  on  March 
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3.  1772,  by  the  Grand  Master  of  Scotland,  Grand  Master  of  Masons  for  the 
Continent  of  America;  and,  on  December  27,  1773,  he  caused  his  commission 
to  be  read  in  open  Grand  Lodge,  and  apfx)inted  Joseph  Webb  his  Deputy 
Cirand  Master.  The  St.  John's  Grand  Ix>dge,  up  to  this  date,  had  granted 
charters  or  warrants  for  lodges  as  follows  :  — 

In  Maiksachusetts 8 

New  Hampshire I 

Suulh  Caruhna I 

West  Imlics 3 

Nova  Scotia 3 

NewfoundlamJ i 

Rhode  Island 3 

Maryland i 

Connecticut 8 

New  York 3 

Maine a 

New  Jersey a 

( 'anada I 

North  Carolina i 

I  )utch  Guiana x 

Virginia i 

Total 40 

'llie  first  bears  date  of  1733;  the  last,  July  24,  1772.  In  1775  ^^*s 
Grand  Lodge  suspended  its  meetings  for  some  twelve  years,  on  account  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  its  (irand  Master  Rowe  being  "  under  suspicion."  Massa- 
chusetts Grand  Lotlge,  however,  continued  to  meet  regularly. 

Tradition  says  that  the  "  Mohawks,"  the  *'  High  Sons  of  Liberty,"  met  at 
the  lodge  at  the  ** Green  Dragon  Tavern"  (rvV/f  the  two  upper  right-hand 
windows  in  illustration),  which  was  denounced  by  the  Tories  as  a  **  nest  of 
traitors."  General  Joseph  Warren  and  other  leading  Masons  made  it  the 
hoad(iuarters  of  the  Revolution.  On  Noveml)er  30,  1773,  the  lA)dge  of  St. 
.Andrew's  was  closed  without  the  transaction  of  any  business,  in  consetpience 
of  the  fewness  of  the  brethren  present,  the  consignees  of  tea  having  broken  up 
the  brethren's  ner\-e.  On  the  i6th  of  December,  following,  it  is  said  the  line 
of  man  h  was  taken  from  the  lo<lge-room  to  destroy  the  tea  on  the  then 
arriving  ships. 

On  /\|)ril  8,  1776,  the  Grand  Lodge  was  convened  for  the  i)erformance  of 
a  sad  an<l  solemn  duty,  that  of  attending  the  funeral  of  Grand  Master  Warren, 
who  was  killed  at  Hunker  Hill.  The  death  of  General  Warren  resulted  in  the 
organization,  on  NLirch  8,  1777,  of  the  first  independent  Gran»l  Lodge  on  this 
continent,  with  Joseph  Webb  as  Cirand  Master.  .\11  the  Unlges  under  the 
Massachusetts  Grand  Lo<ige,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Andrew's,  joined  in  the 
action  for  the  indepentlence  of  Grand  Lo<lge.  The  refus:d  of  St.  Andrew's 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fart  that  its  Master  and  several  memlK*rs  were 
meinl)ers  also  of  the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge.  After  much  discussion,  **  com- 
miiteeing,"  resolving,  etc.,  on  March  5,  1792,  the  two  Grand  IxKlges  united 
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and  formed  the  "  Grand  Lodge  of  the  most  Ancient  and  Honorable  Society 
of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts/* 
with  John  Cutler  of  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  as  Grand  Master,  the  rest  of 
the  Grand  Officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Deputy  Grand  Master,  being 
from  St  John's,  the  deputy  coming  from  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge.  The 
union  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge,  and  the 
closing  in  due  form  of  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge.  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  refused 
to  become  a  party  to  the  union  until  December,  1807,  when  it  was  received 
into  the  United  (}rand  Lodge,  and  one  of  its  members  elected  Grand  Treasurer. 
During  the  existence  of  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge,  it  chartered  lodges 
as  follows :  — 

In  Massachusetts x6 

Maine z 

United  States  Army I 

New  Hampshire 4 

Connecticut S 

Vermont a 

New  York z 

Total 30 

If  the  lodges  under  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  were  truly  "  Ancients," 
then  this  union  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges  was  the  first,  and  antedates  by 
twenty-two  years  the  union  in  England  of  18 13.  The  union  restored  harmony, 
encouraged  work,  and  brought  prosperity,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
charters  issued  from  1792  to  1830.  One  hundred  and  five  lodges  were  formed 
in  Massachusetts,  28  in  Maine,  2  in  Ohio,  and  2  in  the  West  Indies. 

Tlie  first  act  of  the  United  (irand  Lod^e  was  to  publish  the  "Book  of 
Constitutions,"  j)rc|)ared  by  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  published  by  Isaiah 
Thomas,  and  now  known  as  **  Thomas's  C'on.^titutions,"  —  its  foundation  was 
Anderson's  Consliiulions,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  General  Washington. 

In  presenting  a  co])y  of  the  **  l^ook  of  Constitutions  "  to  General  Washing- 
ton, the  Cirand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  said  :  — 

"  Desirous  of  cn!arQin£j;  tlio  boundaries  of  social  liappin('>s  and  to  indicate  the  Ceremonies  of 
tlioir  Institution,  \\\\>  (Irand  Li>c!^e  ha.s  publi>lied  'A  Hook  of  Constitutions '  (and  a  copy  for  vour 
acci'ptanic  aceon'paiiirs  thi>),  whicli,  by  discovering  the  piinciples  which  actuate,  will  speak  the 
euloj;y  of  the  botiety,"  etc. 

In  I  796  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  same  was  published.  On 
June  27,  1S35,  the  Grand  Lodge  laid  the  ( orner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument.  General  Lafayette  was  j»resent.  and  assisted  at  the  special  con- 
viK.alion  of  Grand  Lodge  and  the  ceremonies  of  laying  the  comer-stone.  The 
Monument  was  dedicated  with  Ma>^uni(^  ci'rcm«)nies.  in  1S4:;. 

The  Anti-Ma>onic  excitement  riL:e'(l  loiu'  and  bitterlv  in  Massachusetts. 
Many  of  the  smaller  lodges  Misjiemleil  wurk  until  the  storm  was  spent,  while 
a  few  stirrendeied  their  warranto. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  the  Grand   Lo-lge,  finding  itself  without  a 
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home,  purchased,  in  1830,  a  lot  of  ground,  and  arranged  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  a  new  hall  to  be  erected  thereon.  Amid  the  hooting  and  yelling 
of  a  crowd  of  fanatics,  the  Grand  Lotlge  and  brethren,  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand,  with  Boston  Encampment  of  Knights  Templars  at  their  head, 
marched  from  Faneuil  Hall  to  the  place  where  the  comer-stone  was  duly 
and  truly  laid. 

On  December  31,  1831,  the  Masons  of  Boston  published  the  famous 
"  Declaration"  [see  Division  XI.]  prepared  by  Charles  W.  Moore,  which  did 
more  to  cause  a  halt  in  the  public  excitement,  cool  off  the  hot-headed  ones, 
and  restore  reason  to  the  doubting,  than  any  other  document  issued  in  this 
country.  This  declaration  was  affirmed  and  re-affirmed  by  the  (irand  Lodges 
of  the  New  Kngland  States.  The  legislature,  in  1831,  led  by  the  Anti-Masons, 
notified  Grand  Ixxlgc  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  the  act  of  incorporation 
granted  in  181 7  should  not  be  repealed.  The  Grand  Ix)dge,  on  December 
27,  1833,  placed  all  its  property  in  the  hands  of  tnistees,  and  then,  in  a  formal 
and  legal  manner,  surrendered,  through  its  committee,  the  said  act  of  incorpo- 
ration to  the  legislature,  together  with  a  "  Memorial  "  setting  forth  their  action 
in  surrendering  their  charter. 

The  Grand  Loilge  was  incorporated  a  second  time  by  the  legislature,  in 
1S50.  This  act  allows  the  holding  of  real  estate  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
S5 00.000,  and  personal  estate  not  exceeding  the  value  of  $50,000. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  also  incorjwrated  the  "  Masonic 
Eilucation  and  Charity  Trust,"  the  whole  amount  of  funds  and  property 
authorized  to  be  held  by  the  corporation  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000.  While 
the  Grand  Lcnlge  is  itself  incorporated,  it  has  prohibited  its  sulx>rdinate  lodges 
ar(  cpiing  a  charter,  under  an  act  of  incorix)ration,  from  **  any  legislature  or 
political  government." 

Before  locating  in  the  present  beautiful  Masonic  Temple  the  lodges  of  Boston 
have  met  at  various  places,  as  follows  :  Bunch  of  (Jrapes  Tavern,  King  Street 
(now  State  Street)  ;  Royal  Exchange  Tavern,  corner  of  State  and  Exchange 
streets  ;  Grey  Hound  Tavern,  in  Roxhury  (j)ulled  down  by  a  mob  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution)  ;  (ieorge  Taverp,  on  Ik)ston  Neck  ;*  British  Coffee 
House,  Concert  Hall;  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  next  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  Hanover  an<l  Union  streets  ;  Faneuil  Hall  (one  meeting,  Feast  of  St.  John, 
June  24,  1782)  ;  James  Vilas  Hotel,  1 7  Court  Street ;  Exchange  (\ifree  Hou'ie  ; 
.w  ixiii^'  Hall,  Ann  Street  (now  North-street)  ;  Old  State  House,  State  Street ; 
\\  .i>!Hni^ton  Hall,  Washington  Street.  op|)osite  Isalx^lla  Street  ;  Temple,  Tre- 
in»»nt  Street,  sold  to  United  St.ites  for  Court  House,  1S5S  ;  Na>s.iu  Hall, 
«.)rner  of  Washington  and  Conunon  streets;  Winthrop  House,  corner  of 
Treniont  and  Boylston  streets,  burned  jn  1S64.  .After  the  fire,  the  founda- 
ti«)n  of  the  |»resent  Temple  was  built  with  the  money  received  from  insurance 
and  other  avail.iMe  funds  of  the  Grand  I.odire.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
(October   14,  1S64,  and  tiie  building  dedicated  June  24,  1S67.      I'he  founda- 
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tion,  with  ten  thousand  feet  of  land  on  which  it  stood,  and  {2000  in  cash, 
constituted  the  entire  possessions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  at  that  time,  and  the 
erection  of  the  Temple  created  a  large  debt  which  was  not  fully  paid  until 
December,  1883.  The  Temple,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  is  large  and 
commodious,  built  of  granite,  and  has  ample  accommodations  for  the  Grand  and 
subordinate  lodges,  the  officers  of  Grand  Lodge,  and  the  library  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  The  property  is  valued  at  about  half  a  million  dollars.  The  Grud 
Charity  Fund  amounts  to  about  $60,000.  A  temporary  appropriation  of  $2000 
annually  is  made  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  until  the  income 
of  the  Grand  Charity  Fund  shall  be  available.  Relief  is  granted  by  a  committee 
of  three,  to  worthy  brethren,  their  widows  and  orphans  in  distress.  This  Grand 
Lodge  retains  in  activity  many  of  its  oldest  lodges.  The  first  lodge,  St.  John% 
July  30,  1733,  is  the  oldest  lodge  on  this  continent;  St.  Andrew's  Lodge, 
1756,  Boston,  is  the  oldest  lodge  under  Scottish  Constitution,  and  there  are 
thirty- three  others,  all  dating  prior  to  1799.  The  minimum  fee  for  the 
degrees  is  $25  ;  the  annual  dues  generally  from  $2  to  $3,  with  some  lodges 
at  $10  and  $15.  It  has  a  fine  and  most  valuable  library,  rich  in  rare  Masonic 
books,  proceedings,  and  magazines.  It  has  been  fortunate  in  those  who 
have  been  called  to  preside  over  it,  many  of  whom  have  been  distinguished 
above  their  brethren,  in  public  and  political  life,  local,  State,  and  NationaL  It 
has  ever  maintained  the  absolute  supremacy  of  Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  Mas- 
ter, and  has  resisted  all  attempts  at  innovations  that  would  destroy  the  secrecy 
and  harmony  of  the  Craft. 

Ehode  Island.  —  Among  the  very  many  traditions  related  about  the  intro- 
duction of  Freemasonry  into  the  New  Kni^land  States,  is  one  told  by  the  Re\*. 
Edward  Peterson,  in  his  history  of  Rhode  Island  and  Newj)ort,  that  in  the 
spring  of  1658,  Monlccai  Canipannell,  Moses  Peckcckoe  Levi,  and  others,  in 
all  fifteen  families,  arrived  at  Ne\vj)ort  from  Holland.  They  brought  iiith 
them  the  fir>t  three  degrees  of  Masonry  and  worked  them  at  the  house  of  Cam- 
pannell,  and  ccjntinued  to  do  so,  ihey  and  their  successors,  to  the  year  1742. 
Documents  substantiating  the  above  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  r>rother  Nathaniel  H.  (iould,  formerly  of  Providence,  now  of  Texas.  The 
language  used  in  the  document  is  said  to  be  :  — 

"  Th»  y  (day  and  month  obliterated)  \f^\f>  (the  last  figure  possibly  an  8),W«  mett  att  v  Hou^ 
off  Morth'cai  (."anipaneli  antl  after  ^yna.^<>g  \\'««'  qave  Ab»'   Moses  the  degrees  of  Maconrie." 

IIow  much  relian(  e  should  be  i)la(  cd  on  this,  depends  on  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  As  far  as  is  known  at  present,  Thomas  Oxnard,  Provincial  Grand 
MaNter  of  St.  John's  drand  Lodge,  at  Poston,  on  r)ecember  24,  1749,  granted 
a  ( liarter  for  a  lodge  at  Newport,  a|)])ointing  C^deb  Phillips  as  Master.  In 
1759  complaint  was  made  that  this  lodge  was  conferring  the  Master's  degree. 
The  (irand  I.od^e  demanded  information  as  to  whv  thev  conferred  the  Mas- 
ter's  degree,  as  it  was  never  intended  ihey  should  possess  powers  to  "raise" 
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brethren  to  the  Third  degree,  but  were  to  only  exercise  the  inherent  authority 
of  an  "  ordinary  lodge."  They  replied  that  it  was  an  error,  and  a  misunder- 
standing upon  the  part  of  the  brethren  of  the  lodge.  The  St.  John's  Grand 
l^odge,  Jeremy  Gridley  l^ovincial  Grand  Master,  on  March  20,  1759,  how- 
ever, granted  a  warrant  expressly  authorizing  the  Third  degree,  to  be  conferred 
in  a  separate  Master's  lodge. 

On  January  18,  1757,  Jeremy  Gridley  granted  a  warrant  for  a  lodge  at 
Providence.  There  are  no  records  of  any  meetings  being  held  from  July, 
1764,  to  December,  1768.  After  June  7,  1769,  it  became  dormant,  but  was 
revived  July  15,  1778,  under  a  warrant  granted  by  Grand  Master  Rowe. 

These  two  lodges,  on  June  25,  1791,  agreed  "upon  a  plan  for  constituting 
a  (irand  I/xlgc  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantation,  within  the  United  States  of  America."  A  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  making  the  annual  meetings,  on  June  24th,  alternately 
at  Newi)ort  and  Providence.  At  this  time  Newport  Ixxlge  had  113  members, 
and  Providence  Ixxlge  121.  In  1792  certificates  were  issued  by  Grand  Ix)dge 
which  defined  their  powers  and  were  equivalent  to  a  warrant.  One  who 
received  the  Entered  Apprentice  degree  in  the  lodge  did  not  become  a 
member  thereof.  A  Fellow  Craft  must  apply  by  petition  for  advancement,  as 
an  Kntered  Apprentice  could  not  be  a  member  of  the  lodge.  In  1 797  a  brief 
memorial  senice  was  adopted.  Charters  were  not  granted  directly,  and  lodges 
were  required  to  work  under  dispensations  for  several  years  before  a  charter 
was  issued.  They  were,  however,  allowed  representation  in  Grand  Ixxlge.  In 
1800  the  Grand  Lodge  began  the  numl)ering  of  its  lodges.  The  new  lo<lges 
were  constituted  and  the  officers  installed  in  public.  Ix)dges  were  given 
jiiris<lictional  control  of  petitioners  in  1800.  The  proposition  of  other  Grand 
r<Kiges  to  form  a  General  (irand  Ixxlge  received  the  supjKjrt  of  this  (>rand 
I^xlgc,  in  1 79 1  and  1793,  but  subsequently,  in  1802,  its  view's  changed  and  it 
was  strong  in  its  opposition  to  the  same. 

In  1804,  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Ixnlge,  Thomas 
Smith  Webb,  who  was  a  member  but  not  a  Past  Master  of  St.  John's  Ixxlge 
in  Providence,  was  elected  Senior  Grand  Warden  and  ser\-ed  two  years.  'Ilie 
constitution,  which  limited  the  offices  of  Grand  Master  and  Deputy  Grand 
Master  to  Past  Masters  of  Rho<le  Island  lodges,  yf^s  amended  in  1808.  by 
making  Past  Masters  of  any  lodge  eligible  to  these  two  offices,  and  Webb,  in 
1813-1814,  was  elected  and  sen-ed  as  Grand  Master. 

Webb,  in  i  796.  Inrfore  he  came  to  Providence,  published  the  "  Freemason's 
Monitor."  and  during  his  term  of  senice  in  Grand  Ixxlge  he  published  four 
e«  lit  ions  of  the  same.  He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  in  C'levelan<l,  Ohio,  in 
July,  1S19. 

In  18 1!  Grand  Lo<lge  declined  to  grant  a  warrant  for  a  Imlge  on  the 
Islan<I  of  St.  H.irtholoinew,  for  want  of  juris<lirti()n.  October  3,  1814,  Grand 
Ixxlge  met,  formed  in  procession  headed  by  Grand  Master   Thomas  Smith 
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Webb,  marched  to  Fox  Point,  and  went  to  work  at  the  erection  of  a  fort 
for  the  defence  of  the  harbor  of  Providence.  After  its  completion  the  Grand 
Master  named  it  Fort  Hiram.  The  effects  of  Anti- Masonry  were  felt  sc\-ereiy, 
although  but  few  of  the  lodges  closed.  The  legislature,  in  1831,  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  Masonry.  The  Grand  Lodge  appeared  before  the 
committee  which  reported,  exonerating  the  Fraternity  frona  the  charges  brought 
against  it,  yet  recommending  its  discontinuance.  The  Grand  and  subordinate 
lodges  were  summoned  to  show  cause  why  their  civil  charter  should  not  be 
re\oked.  In  1834  six  charters  were  repealed,  and  the  legislature  passed  a 
bill  prohibiting  the  administering  of  extra-judicial  oaths.  CJrand  Lo<ige  sur- 
rendered its  civil  charter  March  17,  1834,  but  it  was  restored  January,  i86i.- 
It  is  said  during  the  excitement  only  twelve  members  renounced  Masonir, 
and  of  this  number  four  were  clerg)'men.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1826,  and  also  in  1848. 

In  1863  (irand  Lodge  revised  the  work,  which  was  generally  accepted 
except  by  Mt.  Moriah  Ix)dge.  This  lodge  refused  to  accept  the  same,  and 
was  suspended.  Several  members,  among  them  the  Master,  were  expelled, 
and  it  was  years  before  the  lodge  accepted  and  worked  the  adopted  work. 

Masonic  halls  are  found  in  all  the  leading  cities  and  towns.  The  minimum 
fee  for  the  degrees  is  S25  ;  the  highest  SL200  ;  annual  dues  from  54  to  $25. 

Connecticnt.  —  Like  the  other  New  England  States,  Connecticut  derived 
its  Masonic  life  from  Massachusetts ;  not  only  from  the  St.  John's  (of  whi<^ 
Paul  Revere  was  afterward  Cirand  Master),  but  also  from  the  Massachusetts 
(irand  Lodge. 

The  fornuT  granti'<l  charters  as  follows  :  "  Hiram/'  at  New  Haven,  Auguit 
12,  1750,  with  D.ivid  Woostcr  as  Master;  one  at  New  London,  Januar)' i:. 
W5.^  ^^'^^i*^^  <  eased  to  exist  before  i  7S9  ;  **  St.  John's,"  at  Middlctown,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1754  ;  "St.  Ji)hn's/'  at  Harttord,  1762  ;  "Compass,*'  at  Wallingfonl 
.Xpril  jS.  1  7()(;  ;  "  St.  Alhan's/'  at  (iuilford,  July  10,  1771,  it  became  dormant 
in  1770,  and  was  revived  May  17,  17S7;  and  "  Union,"  at  Danbur)',  March 
2},,  17.S0. 

The  Provinrial  Cran*!  Master  of  New  York,  (leorge  Harrison,  acting  under 
the  (irand  Lod.^e  of  lai-land.  chartered  "St.  John's,''  in  F'airfield  (afterward 
at  llrid.nein)rt),  in  \-]Ui  ;  ''St.  John\,"  in  Norwalk,  May  2^,  1765  ;  **  rnion," 
at   (Ireenwijh.   Novenil)er   iS,    1764;    and  "St.   .fohn's,"   at  Stratford.  April 

The  MasNat  husritN  Crand  Lodi:e  (Seotland)  chartered  "  Wooster/'  in  Col- 
rhester.  Januarv  i  .\  17S1  ;  "St.  Panl's."  at  I  itchfieM,  ^Lly  27.  17S1,  its  charter 
tlated  June  ji.  17S1  ;  ••  Kini;  Hiram,"  at  Derby,  Januar\-  3,  17S1  ;  '*  Mont- 
gonuMv,"  at  SilislMirv,  Man  h  5.  i  7S.;  :  (no  re(ord  is  f<nmd  in  ("Jrand  Lodi^* 
leeord  ^yi  tliis  iharter  bei:^.^  i^ranted^  **  (\>l-ambia."  at  Norwich,  June  24. 
17S5;  anil  '•  iievlvTit  k,'"  at  rar:ni:ut^r..  September  iS.  1787  :  17  lodges  in  all. 
In  addition,  there  was  uieetuij:  in  th.e  Suite  the  .\nny  Kxlge  *'  American  Union." 
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chartered  by  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  in  Boston,  February  13,  1776,  and 
attached  to  a  Connecticut  regiment.  These  lodges,  working  under  different 
regulations,  continued  harmonious  as  far  as  was  i>ossible.  It  was  the  custom 
among  Masons  and  lodges  in  those  early  days  to  hold  conventions,  at  which 
any  important  legislation  was  considered.  Such  a  convention  of  lodges  met 
on  Friday,  April  29,  1 783,  in  pursuance  to  the  action  of  a  convention  held  the 
13th  of  March  preceding,  at  which  thirteen  lodges  were  represented.  The 
feasibility  of  the  formation  of  a  Grand  Lodge  was  considered,  which  made  it 
comparatively  easy  to  effect  an  organization  of  the  Grand  Lodge  at  a  later 
date.  On  January  14,  1784,  a  Grand  Master  and  other  officers  were  chosen, 
but  no  further  progress  was  made  until  May  14,  1789,  when  another  con- 
vention was  called.  An  adjournment  was  had,  until  July  8,  1789,  when  a 
constitution  was  adopted,  officers  elected,  and  the  present  (Srand  Lodge  of  Con- 
necticut formed.  There  were  twelve  lodges  represented,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  these  lodges  are  all  working  at  the  present  time,  and  all  were  present  at 
the  Centennial  of  the  Grand  Ixxige  in  1889.  The  lodges  at  Stamford,  Nor- 
walk,  Derby,  New  London,  Guilford,  and  Waterbury  were  not  represented  at 
the  formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  Norwalk,  Derby,  and  Stamford  subse- 
quently joined  the  (}rand  Lodge.  The  first  lodge  chartered  by  the  new  Grand 
Lxxige  was  "  Moriah,"  No.  15,  at  Windham,  October  15,  1790,  now  located  at 
Danielsonville.  The  first  eleven  years  showed  the  growth  and  popularity  of 
the  Fraternity,  and  the  lodges  had  increased  to  44,  with  about  3000  members. 
About  1800,  spurious  and  clandestine  lodges  were  established  by  one  Joash 
Hall,  —  one  being  in  Middletown,  one  in  New  I>ondon,  and  one  in  Wallingford. 
Hall  was  an  arch-deceiver  and  impostor.  His  lodges  soon  died  out.  In  1803 
Connecticut  deemed  the  establishing  of  a  supreme  Grand  loxlge  for  the  United 
States  inexpedient.  In  1803  two  charters  were  granted  for  lodges  in  Ohio, 
most  of  the  petitioners  having  received  their  Masonic  light  in  Connecticut, 
but  who  had  removed  to  New  Connecticut,  on  the  Western  Reserve.  One 
was  "  Erie,"  No.  47,  now  "  Old  Krie,"  No.  3,  at  Warren  ;  the  other,  "  New 
Kngland,"  No.  45,  now  "  New  England,"  No.  4,  at  Worthington.  'ITiese  two 
loilges,  acting  with  the  Army  lodge  **  .American  Union,"  assisted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Grand  Ixxige  of  Ohio  in  1808,  and  are  still  in  existence.  In  1816 
Jeremy  L.  Cross  was  appointed  Grand  Lecturer,  to  instnict  the  loilges  in  the 
correct  and  uniform  work.  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Masonic  Chart,  or  Hiero- 
glyphic Monitor."     He  also  instituted  councils  of  the  Cr>'ptic  Rite. 

In  1 82 1  Grand  Lodge  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature.  In  1S23 
Grand  Ix>dge  refused  to  divide  the  State  into  Masonic  districts  and  to  appoint 
District  Deputies.  In  1826  Grand  Ixxige  appropriated  5500  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  General  (leorge  Washington.  The  Anti- Masonic  excitement 
commenced  in  Connecticut  about  this  time,  and  the  strength  and  influence  of 
the  Craft  began  to  wane :  lodges  failed  in  their  duties,  and  charters  were 
revoked  or  surrendered  at  each  session  of  Grand  Lodge.     The  Fraternity 
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were  so  demoralized  that,  at  the  annual  session  of  1831,  every  officer  oi  oe 
Grand  Lodge,  except  the  Grand.  Treasurer,  declined  further  service  \  ttaasi 
new  officers,  except  the  Grand  Treasurer,  were  elected ;    but  at  the  ooi 
annual  session  the  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Treasurer  alone  reported  for  day. 
Then  was  adopted  the  famous  Declaration  of  Masonic  principles,  which  teoded 
in  a  measure  to  allay  the  Anti-Masonic   feeling.      In   1841    but  tveotr-src 
lodges  were  represented.     In   1845  an  improvement  was  noted,  which  ius 
continued  up  to  the  present  time.      The  unfortunate  Civil  War,  beginning  m 
1861,  was  the  cause  for  applications  being  made  for  a  revival  of  the  Arof 
lodges.      On  June  6,  1861,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  twelve  brethrcB 
belonging  to  the  4th  Connecticut  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  then  about  to  Vast 
for  the  seat  of  hostilities,  for  a  lodge  to  be  called  "  Connecticut  Unkn." 
No.  90.     No  returns  were  ever  made  nor  records  of  it  found  on  the  minoio 
of  (irand  Lodge.     The  (ireater  Lights,  gavel,  jewels,  and  collars,  and  Inill^t^ 
book  are  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Cirand  Lo<lge.     A  dispensation  for  a  lodge 
in  the  5th  Connecticut   Regiment,  to  be  known  as  "  Ensign,"  No.  91,  wai 
refused.     The  great  fire  of  1872,  in  Chicago,  while  it  called  for  the  sympt- 
thies  of  the  people,  and  their  liberal  contributions  in  aid,  was  the  meaos  tk 
laying  the  foundation  of  what  will  be  in  time  a  great  Masonic  charity.    ^\*hei 
the   needy  there    had  been  relieved,  and  no  more  want  was   found,  that 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Chicago  Committee  of  Masonic   Relief  con- 
siderable money,  which  was  divided  among  the  contributors.     The  amoaOl 
returned  to  Connecticut  led  to  the  incoq)oration  of  "  The  Masonic  Chaiirr 
Foundation,"  for  the  "  assistance  or  support  of  aged,  indigent,  sick  or  infinn 
Freemasons  and  their  widows,  and  to  maintain  and  educate   the  orphans  of 
deceased  and  children  of  living  I'Veeniasons,  as  may  not  be  otherwise  properlT 
provided   for."      This  fund  amounted,   in   1889,  to  the  sum    of  ^10,082.5.;. 
There  is  a  lodge  room  still  in  existence  at  Woodlniry,  of  17 75-1  797,  and  nuET 
of  the  lodges  own  the  halls  in  whi("h  they  meet.     The  (irand   Ix>dge  has  doc 
been  disturbed  by  any  dissensions  until  within  a  few  years,  when,  for  disobedi- 
ence, the  warrant  of  one  of  the  oldest  lodges  was  suspended,  and  its  meeting 
dec  lared  clandestine.      The   lodge,  ntUwithstanding,  continued   to  meet  for 
some  time,  but   finallv  yielded  as  it  should  have  done  at  first.     The  GranJ 
Lodge  forgave  magnanimously,  and  now  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Connecticut  c» 
stronger,  and  is  doing  belter  Masonic,  work  than  ever. 

New  York.  —  To  Haniel  Coxe,  by  virtue  of  deputation  as  I*rovincial  Grand 
Master  of  New  ^'ork,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  were  confided  the  intere>ti 
of  Freemasonry  in  this  the  large>.t  jurisdic  tion  in  the  United  States.  What  acs 
were  done  by  Coxe  under  the  terms  of  the  dejuitation  is  not  known  at  present 
()ccu|)ving  the  position  geogra])hically  that  this  metropolitan  city  does,  on 
the  highway  between  rhila(lel])hia  and  Boston,  it  may  be  safely  supposed 
that  something  must  have  been  done  by  him.  History,  however,  is  silent, 
and  we  can  only  abide  with  patienc  e,  until  future  investigation  has  unveiled 
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the  past.  (*aptain  Richard  Riggs  was  appointed  Provincial  Grand  Master 
for  New  Vork,  by  the  Earl  of  Damley,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England,  on  November  13,  1737:  he  served  for  fourteen  years.  Riggs  was 
followed  by  Francis  Cioelet,  appointed  by  Ix>rd  Byron,  Grand  Master  in  1751, 
who  ser\'ed  two  years,  and  he  by  George  Harrison,  appointed  by  the  Haron  of 
C'arysfort,  on  June  9,  1753,  who  served  for  eighteen  years,  when  Sir  John 
Johnson  was  api)ointcd,  in  1771,  by  Ix)rd  Blaney,  and  he  served  for  ten  years. 
The  Xrtv  \ofk  GazftU^  the  first  newspaper  published  in  New  York,  in  its 
issue  of  Novcml)er  28,  1737,  comments  on  the  "New  and  unusual  sect  or 
stM'iety  of  persons  of  late  api)eared  in  our  native  countr)',  and  at  last  has 
extemled  to  these  parts  of  America,"  com{)laining  that  "  this  society,  called 
Freemasons,  meet  with  their  doors  shut  and  a  guard  at  the  outside,"  etc.  The 
same  newspa|)er,  June  26,  1738,  published  a  song  for  the  Freemasons,  and 
a  [)arody  on  the  same  for  the  ladies. 

On  January  22,  1739,  the  GazftU  contains  a  notice  that  "The  Brethren  of 
the  Ancient  and  Honoral>le  Society  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  are  desired 
to  take  notice  that  the  lodge  for  the  future  will  Ik»  held  at  the  Montgomery 
Arms  Tavern,  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  in  every  month." 

It  is  not  known  if  Provincial  Grand  Masters  Riggs  and  Cioelet  authorized 
the  formation  of  any  lo<lges.  Harrison  was  the  first  active  (irand  Master,  and 
he  grante<i  the  following  warrants:  St.  John's,  No.  2  (now  No.  i)  ;  Imle- 
|>cn<ient  Royal  Arch,  No.  8  (now  No.  2)  ;  St.  Patrick's,  No.  8  (now  No.  4)  ; 
King  Solomon's,  No.  7  (extinct)  ;  Master's,  No.  2  (now  No.  5)  ;  King  David's 
(moved  to  Newport,  Rho<le  Island,  and  now  extinct).  Also  ^Sfi  others  not 
yet  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Warrants  were  also  granted  to  St.  John's, 
No.  I,  Fairfield  ;  St  John's,  No.  i,  Noru-alk  :  St.  John's,  No.  i,  Stratford  —  all  of 
( *(mne<:ticut ;  Zion,  No.  i,  of  Detroit,  Michigan;  and  St.  John's,  No.  1,  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  still  in  existence.  He  also  confirmed  the  warrant  of 
I'nion  Ixxlge,  No.  i,  at  Albany.  He  also  warranted  St.  Patrick's  Lodge  at 
( 'aughnawaga,  an  Knglish  and  German  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk. 

No  records  are  to  be  had  of  the  official  acts  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  who 
suet  ceded  Harrison,  except  the  chartering  of  a  lo<lge  at  Schenectady  in  1774, 
and  two  Military  lodges,  one  in  1775  and  the  other  in  1776.  Johnson  was 
one  of  the  adherents  of  the  royal  cause,  and  sought  pnUcction  of  the  British 
irmy  cluring  the  troubles  of  the  Revohitionary  War.  He  had  for  his  Indian 
.illy  Brandt,  the  war-chief,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  a  Mason.  History 
reH]>c<  ts  Brandt  for  his  remembrance  of  his  Masonic  vows  during  the  bloody 
scenes  of  war.  but  of  Johnson  it  says  that  "his  eyes  h.id  l)ecome  blind  to  the 
Mason's  sign,  and  his  ears  deaf  to  the  Mason's  word." 

When  the  British  army  occupied  New  York  City,  in  1776,  the  lodges  there, 
with  but  a  single  exception,  —  I^nlge  No.  399,  1763,  granietl  by  tlu'  Grand 
Ix)<lge  of  Ireland,  —  were  working  under  authority  of  the  Grand  I.c^lge  of 
England   (^Modems).     They  all  ceased  work,  together  with  lodges  in  other 
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parts  of  the  State,  during  the  war,  St.  Patrick's  Lodge,  at  Johnstown^  alone 
keeping  active. 

Attached  to  the  British  regiments  stationed  in  New  York  City  were  the 
following  Army  lodges :  No.   169   (afterward  St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  No.  3), 
chartered  in  1771,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  by  the  Massachusetts  Grand 
Lodge,  but  transferred  to  New  York  in  1776 ;  No.  210,  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England  (Ancients),  chartered  in  1779,  afterward  Temple  Lodge,  No.  4 
(June  3,  1789),  and  then  Jerusalem,  No.  4,  December  2,  1789 ;  and  Solomon's 
Lodge,  No.  212,  chartered  in  November,  1780,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land (Ancients),  constituted  March  i,  1782,  granted  as  St.   Patrick's  Lodge 
in  1788.     No.  169  was  the  lodge  whose  papers  were  seized  as  a  prize  by  the 
vessel  belonging  to  Brother  Henderson,  handed   to   the   Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania,  October  18,  1781,  and  directed  by  that  Grand  Lodge  to  be 
returned,  by  permission  of  the  Council  of  Safety  at  Philadelphia,  to  the  lodge 
at  New  York.     Among  the  papers  thus  seized  and  forwarded  was  the  warrant 
to  hold  a  new  lodge,  No.  212,  in  New  York  City,  etc.    The  forwarding  of 
the  papers  was  delayed  until  December  17,  1781,  in  order  that  the  Grand 
Master  might  obtain  information  as  to  the  treatment  of  some  brethren  who 
had  been  prisoners  in  New  York.     The  answer  being  satisfactory,  the  papers 
were  ordered  to  be  forwarded  under  care  of  a  brother  who  was  Commissary 
General.     This  lodge  had  a  record  most  favorable,  which  continued  untfl 
1827,  when  its  warrant  was  surrendered. 

In  response  to  an  application,  the  Duke  of  Athol,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Ix)dge  of  England,  "Ancients,"  granted,  on  September  5,  1781.  a 
warrant  to  open  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  in  New  York  City.  During  the 
inter\'al  between  the  granting  of  the  warrant  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  December  5,  1782,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  was  opened 
on  American  soil  for  the  first  and  possibly  the  only  time.  The  extract,  which 
we  give  in  full,  has  been  duly  authenticated  by  Colonel  Shadwell  H.  Gierke, 
Grand  Secretary  of  England,  as  follows  :  — 

"  Kxtract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  according  to 
the  Old  Institutions,'  at  present  in  the  Archives  of  the  United  Grand  I^dge  of  England,  Fwe* 
ntasons'  Hall,  London." 

•"Grand  Lodge  opened  at  4  o'clock  in  the  City  of  New  York,  North  America,  on  the  arst 
February,  An,  Do.  1782,  An,  Lap.  5782.  ♦  The  R  /.  W  /.  &  Rcv'd  Br.  William  Waller  P.  G.  M.  E2rct 
as  D.  G.  M. ;  the  R  .*.  W  .*.  Br.  John  St.  Browning.  Msq..  P.  S.  G.  W.  Elect  as  S.  G.  W. ;  the  R  .*.  W :. 
&  Rcv'd  Br.  John  Barklcy.  P.J.Ci.  W.  Elect  ah  J.G.  W.;  the  R.-.W.*.  Br.  Isaac  Callins.  P.M. 
of  169  as  Gd.  Secy. ;  Present.  Br.  Cunninj^ham.  Mr.  of  No.  169 ;  Warden,  S.  W.  of  No.  169 :  Loands^ 
J.  W.  of  No.  169:  Barclay,  P.  M.  of  I'x);  McKwen,  P.  M.  of  No.  169;  Collins,  Mr.  of  No.  aio; 
Watson,  S.  \\\  of  No.  210;  Grij^c:.  J.  W.  of  No.  210;  Br.  Cock,  Mr.  of  No.  212;  Courtnev,  S.  W. 
of  No.  212;  Harrison.  J.  W.  of  No.  212;  Hodson.  P.  M.  of  No.  212;  Crowell,  P.M.  of  No.  212: 
Drew,  Mr.  of  No.  213  ;  Fifr.  .S.  W.  of  No.  213  ;  Gedfles.  J.  W.  of  No.  213 ;  Stokes,  P.  M.  of  No.  213. 
Installed  according  to  Anci<-nt  usage:  Maximilian  de  Strait.  Master.  The  Rev'd  John  Phi.'jp 
Erh,  S.  W.  Vice  David  Schoeph,  absent.  George  Dorg,  J.  W.  Vice  Ferd'd  Foester,  dead.  .A3 
matters  relative  to  this  Constitution  being  complaited  the  Gd.  Officers  aforesaid,  in  the  name  ol 
the  Most  Noble  Prince  John,  Duke  of  A'hol.  G.M..  proclaimed  the  New  I^dge  duly  constitutfdt 
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No.  315.  registered  in  Grmnd  Lodge  Book,  volume  8,  letter  H^  to  be  held  in  the  Second  Reg't 
of  Anspack  Berauth.    Closed  before  7  o'clock,  adjourned  to  the  Grand  Lodge  in  London/  " 

"  •  •  N.  a  The  Rcv'd  Will'ra  Walter  was  empowered  to  act  as  D.  G.  Mr.  (for  three  hours  only) 
by  an  authority  from  Wm  Dickey,  Esq'.,  D.  G.  M.' 

"  Certified  as  a  true  extract, 

"  (Signed)  SlIADWELL  H.  Clerke.  G.S. 
[SeaKj 

"  N.  li  The  name  '  Browning '  above  given  is  a  mistake.    It  should  be  '  Brownrigg.' 

S.  H,  C." 

The  Ixxlges,  Nos.  169,  210,  "Ancient";  212,  "Ancient";  No.  52,  in  her 
Majesty's  37th  Regiment  of  Foot;  "  Moriah,"  No.  133,  in  her  Majesty's  22d 
Regiment  of  Foot ;  No.  213,  "  Ancient,"  in  44th  Battalion  of  Royal  Artillery ; 
No.  215,  *•  Ancient,"  in  2d  Regiment  of  Anspack  Berauth;  No.  441,  "Irish," 
heUi  in  her  Majesty's  38th  Regiment ;  "  Sion's,"  held  by  dispensation  in  her 
Majesty's  57th  Regiment,  were  present  and  assisted  at  the  formation  of  the 
Provincial  (>rand  Lodge  of  New  York,  December  5,  1782,  of  which  Reverend 
William  Walter,  A.  M.,  was  Grand  Master.  ITie  principal  business  of  the  Cirand 
Ixxlge  in  the  early  days  was  the  healing  of  "  Modem  "  Master  Masons  (in  one 
case  St.  John's  IxKlge,  "  Modems,"  made  application,  and  the  Master  and 
Wardens  were  admitted  in  the  Grand  I^ge  and  initiated  in  the  "  Ancient " 
mysteries).  The  purchase  and  acceptance  of  presents  of  lottery  tickets  also 
received  favorable  attention.  March  13,  1783,  the  Grand  I  xxlge  granted  its 
first  warrant,  in  New  York  City,  to  Concordia,  No.  6.  The  Grand  Lodge  was 
at  this  time  controlled  by  the  Army  lodges.  In  the  lodge,  during  the  turmoil 
of  war,  the  Royalists  and  the  Federalists  were  wont  to  meet  upon  the  square,  — 
lx)th  sides  meeting  upon  the  level.  When  the  time  came  for  the  evacuation 
of  New  York  by  the  British  troops,  the  Grand  Ix>dge,  September  19,  1783, — 

"  Resolvfd,  Tliat  the  Grand  Warrant  shall  be  left,  and  remain  in  the  use  of  such  brethren  as 
may  hereafter  be  appointed  to  succeed  the  present  Grand  Officers,  the  most  of  whom  being  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving  New  York  upon  the  removal  of  his  Majesty's  troops."  etc. 

Grand  Master  Walter  resigned,  and  Brother  William  Cock  was  elected  and 
installed  Grand  Master.  February  4,  1 784,  the  three  oldest  Masters  of  differ- 
ent lodges  were  appointed  a  committee  on  charity.  Grand  Master  William 
Cock  resigned,  and  Rol)ert  R.  Livingston  was  elected  Grand  Master,  and 
installe<l  by  proxy.  March  3,  1784,  Livingston  was  personally  installe<l  and 
inducted  into  the  Chair  as  Grand  Master.  It  is  said  he  was  a  "  Moiiem  ** 
M;ison,  and  his  being  elected  Oand  Master  of  an  "  Ancient"  (irand  Ix>dge 
caused  many  of  the  "  Modern  "  lo<lges  to  come  forward  and  seek  admission 
into  the  Cirand  Ixxlge,  and  to  apply  for  new  warrants,  which  were  acconlingly 
granted. 

I)eceml)er  23,  1786,  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  lo<lges  in  the  State  hand 
in  their  resi)ective  warrants,  so  that  the  rank  and  precedency  of  the  whole  might 
Ik?  determined.     On  March  7,  1 786,  a  committee  was  appointee!,  — 

"To  consider  the  propriety  of  holding  the  Grand  I-odjjr  imder  the  present  warrant,  and  that 
proper  measures  be  taken  to  effect  a  change,  if  it  should  be  thought  const itutiuool  and  expedient." 
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The  committee  subsequently  reported  that  no  change  was  necessary,  except 
in  the  draft  of  the  style  of  warrant  to  be  hereafter  granted  by  the  Grand 
Lodge.  As  soon  as  the  precedency  of  the  lodges  was  established,  then  all  the 
lodges  were  to  take  out  new  warrants,  and  deliver  up  the  old  ones.  On  June  3, 
1789,  the  question  of  precedency  was  settled.  The  Grand  Lodge  celebrated, 
with  much  pomp,  the  annual  recurrence  of  SS.  Johns'  Days,  at  one  of  which, 
December  21,  1785,  the  Knights  Templars,  properly  clothed,  were  at  the  head 
and  tail  of  the  procession.  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated  June  24,  1 789, 
at  which  time  the  Grand  Master  of  Georgia  was  present.  September  2,  1789, 
the  Deputy  Grand  Master  reported  that  there  was  considerable  dissension  in 
Lodge  No.  210,  on  account  of  the  Master's  absence,  and  his  taking  with  him 
the  warrant.  The  Deputy  Grand  Master,  on  petition  of  the  officers  and 
brethren,  had  issued  a  dispensation  authorizing  the  lodge  to  meet.  The 
dispensation  expired,  and  the  Master  sent  to  that  officer  the  original  warrant, 
which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Secretary.  The  Master  also  sent 
a  petition  that  the  Grand  Lodge  should  cancel  the  old  warrant,  and  issue  a 
new  one  in  the  name  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  petition.  The  Grand 
Lodge  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee  composed  of  the  Masters  of  the  city 
lodges. 

The  Grand  Ix)dge,  on  report  of  committee,  granted  a  warrant  to  each  of 
the  two  parties  in  the  dispute.  Various  kinds  of  petitions  were  also  presented 
the  Grand  Ix)dge.  One  was  from  a  theatrical  brother,  asking  Grand  Lodge 
to  appear  in  regalia  at  his  benefit ;  another  from  a  dancing- master,  asking 
Grand  Lodge  to  recommend  him  for  employment.  The  trouble  in  Lodge 
No.  210  was  deeper  than  appeared  on  the  surface.  After  the  Grand-  Lodge 
had  granted  the  two  warrants  to  Lodge  No.  210,  some,  possibly  left  out  in  the 
cold,  obtained  from  the  Tyler  of  Lodge  No.  169  the  old  warrant  of  that  loilgc, 
and  held  a  lodge  thereunder.  Realizing,  no  doubt,  their  false  position,  they 
petitioned  the  Grand  Lodge,  December  23,  1789,  acknowledging  the  impit)- 
pricty  of  their  conduct  and  praying  forgiveness,  and  asking  for  a  new  warrant. 
At  the  subsequent  meeting  of  Grand  Lodge  a  warrant  was  refused  them,  and 
they  given  permission  to  withdraw  their  petition.  August  13,  i  790,  the  Grand 
Lodge  concurred  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia  in  the  calling  of  a  conven- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  Supreme  Federal  Grand  Lodge.  On  October 
22,  1791,  a  letter  was  read  from  American  Union  Lodge,  No.  i,  "North-west 
of  the  River  Ohio,"  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  warrant  under  which  they  worked, 
with  by-laws  and  list  of  officers.  December  4,  i  793,  a  dispensation  for  the  term 
of  six  months  was  granted  t(j  a  number  of  I'Venc.h  refugees  from  the  Island  of 
San  Domingo,  who  had  with  them  the  proper  vouchers  of  their  establishment 
there  by  the  Grand  Orient  of  lYance,  authorizing  them  to  work  under  them 
here.  Dissensions  soon  arose  among  the  brethren  of  this  lodge,  and  the 
dispensation  was  surrendered  l^efore  it  expired.  The  difficulties  were  settled 
by  the  (Jrand   Lodge  conferring  the  first  three  degrees  of  Masonr)',  in  the 
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French  language,  on  Mr.  John  Baptist  Couret.  Why  the  conferring  of  the 
degrees  upon  a  "  profane  "  was  done  is  not  known. 

The  dissensions  between  the  ''  Modems  *'  and  *'  Ancients ''  and  a  number 
of  clandestine  Masons  led  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  in  1 793,  adopting  a  *'  Grand 
Lodge  cheque- word,"  which  was  used  for  a  number  of  years,  but  changed 
December  3,  1 794.  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  6,  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
source  of  trouble  to  the  Grand  Lodge  :  scarcely  a  meeting  was  held  but  that 
their  dissensions  were  ventilated  in  C>rand  Lodge.  On  March  4,  1795,  ^ 
complaint  was  received  from  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  St.  John's  Mark 
I/>dgc,  against  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  St.  John's,  No.  6.     December  7, 

1 796,  the  Grand  Lodge  resolved  "  that  no  charter  or  dis]>ensation  for  holding 
a  lodge  of  Masons  be  ever  granted  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
residing  out  of  this  State,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  Grand 
Lo<ige."  'Die  French  refugees,  who  had  formerly  received  a  dispensation 
to  work  in  the  French  language,  were  originally  under  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France.  They  applied  for  a  warrant  as  "  IJ  Unite  Americainey^  No.  12,  which 
was  granted.  Their  life  as  a  lodge  was  one  continued  series  of  dispxjtes  among 
the  officers  and  members,  which  led,  in  1 797,  to  their  expelling  their  Worshipful 
Master.  The  C^rand  Ixxlge,  on  appeal,  reinstated  the  Master.  The  lodge 
then  appointed  a  committee  to  return  the  warrant  to  the  (irand  Lodge  of 
New  York,  and  voted  to  resume  allegiance  to  the  authority  of  the  (>rand 
Orient  of  France.  The  warrant  was  restored  by  the  Grand  Ixxlge  to  the 
former  Master,  after  having  been  endorsed,  by  the  direction  of  the  (irand 
IxKlge,  **as  continued  in  force  notwithstanding  its  surrender."     Deceml)er  6, 

1797,  a  letter  was  read  from  a  person  styling  himself  Huet  Lachellc,  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  re(|uesting  permission  to  visit 
Grand  Ixxlge,  either  officially,  or  as  a  Master  Mason  ;  but,  it  appearing  that 
he  had  granted  a  warrant  for  a  lodge,  *^  L  Union  Fran(aisr"  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  he  was  refused  admission.  I^chelle  subsecjuently,  when  before 
a  committee  of  Grand  Ixxlge,  refused  to  recall  the  warrant,  and  claimed  he 
had  the  right  to  establish  lodges  wherever  he  pleased. 

Paine's  Ixxlge,  No.  27,  asked  for  and  received  [>ermission  to  change  its 
name  **  to  Hiram,"  because  *'  it  was  the  name  of  a  man  who  since  has  rendered 
himself  generally  odious  by  his  indecent  attacks  on  Ghristianity."  The 
brethren  o{  L Unite  Americaine,  No.  12,  a|X)logized  for  their  action  in  surren- 
dering their  warrant  and  returning  to  the  Grand  Orient,  which  was  taken  under 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  action  of  the  Grand  Ixxlge  in  their  rase.  .\  dis- 
pensation was  granted  to  these  brethren  to  continue  for  the  spare  of  nIx  months, 
but  the  minutes  were  to  Ix;  kei)t  in  the  Knglish  as  well  as  the  Frem  h  language. 

\  most  singular  dis|)ensation  was  granted  on  Decemlx^r  25.  1797,  to  a 
numl>er  of  brethren  confined  in  the  jail  of  the  city  and  county  for  debt,  jx^r- 
mitting  them  to  congregate  on  the  ensuing  Festiv.il  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
and  celebrate  that  day  as  a  loilge.     A  like  disi>ensation  was  granted  in  1S04. 
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The  Grand  Master,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  having  been  appointed  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  French  Republic,  declined  a  reelection  on  June  3, 
1 80 1,  after  having  served  since  1784.  He  was  succeeded  by  Jacob  Morton, 
who  was  installed  into  office  on  June  25,  1801,  with  ceremonies  at  that  time 
no  doubt  considered  "  grand,"  the  Installing  Officer,  Grand  Master-elect,  and 
Grand  Master  of  Georgia  being  received  at  the  entrance  to  the  building  by  a 
body  of  Knights  Templars,  dressed  with  the  Insignia  of  the  Order,  and  with 
drawn-swords ;  the  Grand  Master,  after  installation,  delivering  a  fraternal 
address. 

On  December  25,  1801,  Union,  Master's,  and  Temple  lodges  of  Albany, 
issued  a  circular  to  the  country  lodges  advocating  the  Grand  Lodge  meeting 
in  Albany  instead  of  New  York  City,  and  for  the  formation  of  another  Grand 
Lodge.  This  proposition  was  opposed  as  strongly  by  some  of  the  country  as 
by  the  city  lodges,  and  finally  action  was  delayed  until  1823,  when  it  was 
discussed  with  the  greatest  bitterness.  It  was  a  contention  between  the  dty 
and  country,  and  very  unfortunate  for  the  Fraternity. 

While  the  Grand  Lodge  claimed  to  do  the  "  Ancient "  work,  on  June  10, 
1807,  it  was  decided  that  the  loss  of  one  eye  by  a  candidate  was  not  such  a 
defect  as  to  preclude  his  initiation  into  our  mysteries. 

September  i,  18 14,  a  Grand  Lodge  of  Emergency  was  called,  when  seven- 
teen lodges  were  represented.  The  brethren  formed  in  procession  and  gave 
a  day's  labor  towards  the  erection  of  Fort  Masonic  (on  Brooklyn  Heights), 
for  the  defence  of  the  city.  After  a  day's  work  the  procession  re-formed  and 
returned  to  the  city.  On  September  7,  1814,  a  second  day's  labor  was  con- 
tributed. On  June  5,  181 6,  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  in  lodge-rooms  was 
expressly  forbidden. 

September  2,  181 8,  permission  Wcos  granted  by  the  legislature  to  raise  mone? 
by  a  lottery,  for  the  erection  of  a  Masonic  hall.  July  5,  1820,  a  special  com- 
munication of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  held  to  confer  the  degree  of  the  Chair 
upon  the  Grand  Master,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  and  on  September  12,  1820, 
the  offices  of  Grand  Standard  Hearer,  (irand  Marshal,  and  Grand  Sword 
Bearer  were  created. 

March  9,  1821,  the  lodges  in  the  ten  western  counties,  through  a  conven- 
tion, petitioned  the  Grand  Lodge  that  a  (Jrand  Lodge  be  organized  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  This  was  followed  by  various  amendments  and 
additions  to  the  ( onstitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  resolutions  adopted  in 
regard  to  proxy  rights  and  voting,  also  for  paying  the  mileage  and  expenses 
of  representatives.  June  12,  1822,  a  second  ])roposition  to  establish  a  new 
(irand  Lodge  outside  of  New  York  City  was  offered.  It  was  found  thai 
there  was  an  unwillingness  to  surrender  old  original  charters,  received  from 
Kngland,  to  the  Grand  Ixxlge  of  New  York,  and  the  manner  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  ( irand  Visitors  of  lodges,  as  well  as  the  system  of  represen- 
tation of  country  lodges  by  proxies  to  the  (irand  Ix)dge,  slowly  but  surel? 
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were  estranging  the  country  lodges  from  the  Grand  Lodge  organization,  which 
was  solely  a  city  institution,  so  far  as  office-bearers  and  many  local  matters 
were  concerned.  The  proxy  power  was  specially  claimed  as  an  abuse  by  the 
Grand  Lodge;  for  in  March,  1823,  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  name  of  every  person  appointed  a  proxy  shall  be  filled  up  in  open  lodge 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  at  a  regular  meeting." 

In  June  the  clash  came.  The  day  before  the  Grand  Lodge  session,  the 
country  delegates  caucused  for  Grand  Officers,  excluding  every  city  member 
as  an  officer.  The  examining  committee  of  credentials  were  instructed  to 
consider  as  regular  only  those  holding  under  the  above  resolution.  This  was 
vehemently  opposed.  An  appeal  was  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  upon 
a  question  of  order  :  the  Chair  declared  there  was  no  appeal,  and  adjourned 
Grand  Lodge  till  next  morning,  when  the  city  lodges  could  not  attend.  'Ilie 
Grand  Lodge,  however,  on  the  demand  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  members 
present,  was  immediately  convened  by  the  Junior  (]rand  Warden,  reopened 
and  proceeded  to  business,  elected  Grand  Officers,  adopted  a  resolution, 
June,  1822,  which  declared  that  it  was  expedient  that  two  Grand  Lodges  be 
formed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  viz. :  the  one  already  in  the  city,  and  the 
other  out  of  the  city,  as  a  majority  of  the  lodges  consenting  to  form  a  part 
thereof  should  designate,  the  one  to  be  known  as  the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge, 
New  York. 

The  city  and  country  Grand  Lodges  compromiseil  under  a  "  Compact  "  in 
1827,  and  united  on  June  7th,  agreeing  that  there  should  be  one  Grand 
I>odge ;  that  the  records  should  remain  in  New  York  City ;  that  the  Grand 
Treasurer  and  Grand  Secretary  should  be  chosen  from  the  city ;  that  the 
(«rand  Master  or  the  Deputy  should  be  chosen  from  the  city,  the  other  from 
the  country ;  the  two  Wardens  from  outside  the  city ;  that  the  number  of 
lodges  which  one  Master,  or  Past  Master,  might  represent  should  not  exceed 
three  :  that  Past  Masters  should  not  be  represented  by  proxies. 

Just  prior  to  the  Anti-Masonic  excitement,  there  w^re  502  lodges  in  New 
York,  of  which  number,  430,  owing  to  the  excitement,  surrendered  their  war- 
rants. The  persecution  was  greatest  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Very 
little,  if  any,  work  was  done  during  the  years  1827  to  1834.  Anti-Masonic  and 
political  affairs  had  scarcely  become  settled  when  a  new  schism  occurred.  It 
may  be  stated  that,  subsetjuent  to  the  '*  Compact  of  1827,"  and  as  the 
••  Morgan  Excitement  "  was  dying  away,  a  few  Masons  were  anxious  to  show 
their  courage  by  a  public  parade,  which  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Ctrand  Ixxige,  and  it  decreed  that  there  should  be  no  street  parading  even 
on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral ;  so  that,  al)out  1835,  all  public  processions  were 
inhibited.  In  1837  York  1/xlge,  No.  367,  passed  a  resolution  that  it  would 
apf>ear  in  public  on  the  occasion  of  the  coming  St.  John's  celebration.  It  was 
joined  by  Hibcmia,  Benevolent,  and  Silentia  IxKiges ;  but  they  were  notified 
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at  Warren  Hall,  corner  of  Oliver  and  Henry  streets,  by  the  Deputy  Grand 
Master  and  the  (Jrand  Secretary,  that  their  proceedings  were  contrary  to  the 
regulations  of  Grand  Lodge. 

Henry  C.  Atwood  became  the  leading  spirit  of  those  who  were  about  to  set 
the  decree  of  the  Grand  Ix)dge  at  defiance.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  (irand  Officers  and  inquire  if  there  was  anything  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  direcdy  prohibited  public  parade,  and  were  of  course  informed  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  directly  prohibited  parades,  but 
that  there  was  a  decree  of  the  Grand  Lodge  forbidding  it. 

H.  C.  Atwood  was  again  notified,  the  night  before,  not  to  parade,  and  the 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  Van  Benschoten,  and  the  Grand  Secretary,  James  Her- 
ring, went  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Union  Hall,  and  warned  those  present 
Three  hundred  voted  to  parade  and  did  parade.  On  the  succeeding  July  12th, 
1837,  H.  C.  Atwood  and  William  F.  Piatt  were  expelled  for  disobedience  to  the 
lawful  mandate  of  the  Deputy  ( Jrand  Master.  The  recreant  lodges  which  formed 
St  John's  Grand  Lodge,  September  12,  1837,  were  declared  clandestine,  and 
so  remained  for  thirteen  years.  All  Masonic  intercourse  was  refused  this 
**  Union  "  by  the  Grand  Ix)dges  of  Europe  and  America,  until  December,  1850, 
when,  with  great  ceremony,  St.  John's  (}rand  I^ge  was  merged  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York.  It  was  the  Grand  Master  of  this  organization,  the  St 
John's  (jrand  Lodge,  that  granted  authority  to  Masonic  bodies  to  confer  die 
degrees  of  the  so-called  "  York  Rite,"  under  the  assumed  authority  of  wiiit  ii 
now  known  as  the  "  Cerneau  Rite." 

The  fact  is  singular  that  the  Grand  IxKige,  in  1850,  reversed  by  its  actm 
the  decisions  given  in  1S37  against  the  "  St.  John's  (irand  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  New  York,"  and  recognized  as  regular  that  which  it  had  before  pronounced 
illegitimate  and  clandestine,  without  any  submission  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
body.  This  union  left  two  (irand  Lodges  in  the  State  of  New  York,  —  the  St 
John's  (irand  Lodge,  of  which  Henry  C.  Atwood  was  Grand  Master,  and  the 
(irand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York  :  of  the  latter  John  D.  Willard  was 
(irand  Master  (he  was.  in  1S41,  Master  of  Apollo  Lodge  of  Troy)  ;  John  & 
Perrv,  a  Past  Master  and  (irand  Yisitor  in  the  Countv  of  Rensselaer;  Robert 
R.  Boyd  was  (irand  Secretary.  The  country  and  city  representatives  clashed 
on  the  old  question  of  Past  ^Llsters,  and  their  rights  in  the  Grand  Lodge. 
One  faction  claimed  that,  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage,  according  to  the 
Ahiman  Rezon.  Past  Masters  were  not  members  of  the  (irand  Lodge.  The 
other  bide  ])ointe(l  to  the  soIlmuu  "Compact  of  1827,"  and  held  to  it  as  t 
•*  sacred  right,'' when,  on  June  5th,  at  the  Howard  House  in  Broadway,  the 
<  ulmination  of  the  ditticultics  took  ]>]acc  :  and  there  were,  as  dividing  Grand 
Lodges,  that  over  which  John  D.  Willard  presided,  and  the  other  that  o^'er 
whi(  h  Isaac  Philhps  i)reside(l.  This  latter  was  claimed  to  l)e  the  sccetiing 
body,  and  its  (irand  Sc(  rotary  was  James  Herring,  and  was  known  as  the 
"  Phillips  "  or  (irand  l^odgc  of  the  Slate  of  New  York. 
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In  due  course  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  which  had  been  warily 
brought  about,  the  Grand  Ixxige  (formerly  the  Phillips  body),  was  proclaimed 
clobcil  by  the  (irand  Master,  James  Jenkinson,  under  the  seal  and  signature  of 
James  Herring  as  (irand  Secretary.  'Hie  articles  of  union  were  dated  June  7, 
1858,  which  left  John  L.  Ixwis,  Jr.,  Grand  Master  of  the  United  Grand 
Ixxige.  It  was  the  PhiUips  (}rand  Lodge  of  which  Greenfield  Pote  was  Grand 
Tyler,  and  who  was  awarded  $500.  When  that  Grand  Lxxlge  was  merged,  also, 
$1,000  was  given  to  James  Herring,  and  $250  to  Frederick  W.  Herring  as 
Assistant  Grand  Secretary. 

It  is  not  necessar>'  to  repeat  the  differences ;  "  the  old  and  the  new  diffi- 
culties were  precisely  parallel,"  and  the  contention  was  that  the  "  conclusion 
was  inevitable  that  the  membership  of  Past  Masters  was  a  part  of  the  com- 
pact, and  the  country  lodges  were  to  receive  mileage  and  per  ditm  as  the 
consideration." 

On  June  24,  1853,  the  new  schism  of  St.  John's  (Jrand  lxxlge  occurred. 
There  were  four  grievances  set  forth  for  this  new  outbreak  :  — 

••  Fimt.  Rccause  of  the  election  of  Reulien  H.  Walworth,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  State, 
to  the  office  of  Grand  Master.  The  objections  af;;unftt  him  were  claimed  to  be  the  position  he 
oc'cupi«*(l.  and  the  opinions  he  entertained  concerning  Masonry  from  1837  up  to  about  1853;  that 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years  he  was  a  non-contributing  member;  and  furthermore,  it  was  alleged 
that  it  was  inlrnded  to  make  him  (irand  Master  for  life. 

"  Second.    That  large  amounts  of  money  had  lM*en  shamefully  squandered. 

••  1  hird.    That  lodge*  had  been  inordinately  taxed  by  the  Grand  Ix>dge. 

"  Fourth.  The  inquisitorial  exercise  of  power  by  the  Grand  loxlge  over  subordinate  lodges 
and  individual  members." 

The  strength  of  the  Grand  Ix>dge  at  this  time  was  about  250  lodges,  70 
being  in  the  city.  This  included  the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  subordinates, 
having  alK)ut  1000  members. 

I'pon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  (>rand  Master  Walworth,  the 
St.  John's  Grand  I^odge  subordinates  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  regular 
(iranil  Ix>dge,  after  a  separation  of  alK)ut  three  years. 

.'\lK>ut  1 85 1  the  Grand  Ix)dge  of  Hamburg  granted  a  warrant  to  one  of  the 
kxlges  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  (Pythagoras,  No.  86),  which  was 
the  source  of  annoyance  for  some  time. 

From  the  earliest  date  the  charity  of  the  Grand  IxKlge  has  l)een  liberally 
bestowed,  and  through  its  entire  proceedings  there  are  evidences  of  kindly 
consideration  of  the  wants  of  the  needy  and  unfortunate,  not  only  to  those 
of  their  own  household,  btit  to  the  poor  of  the  world.  In  the  War  of  181 2, 
the  Inlges  of  New  York  Gity  relieved  the  tlestitution  and  suffering  of  the  people 
of  HuffaUj.  March  7,  18 10,  the  («rand  lxxlge  had  fifty  poor  an<l  orphan  chil- 
dren under  instniction  in  New  York.  December  15,  1815,  funds  were  raised 
to  procure  a  pair  of  shoes,  one  pair  of  stcKkings,  an  overcoat,  and  a  hat  for 
ea<  h  scholar  in  the  free-school  imder  charge  of  the  Fraternity.  On  June  7, 
1843,  a  memorial  was   read  from   Pha'nix    Lotlge,  No.    58,  signed   by   100 
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brethren,  subscribing  ^300  in  cash,  and  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  sum  iox  the 
erection  of  a  Grand  Lodge  hall  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  founding 
of  an  "  Asylum  for  worthy  decayed  Masons,  their  widows  and  orphans."  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,  which,  by  careful,  and  judi- 
cious, and  able  management  has  caused  a  magnificent  Temple  to  be  erected  at 
the  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue.  The  corner-stone 
laid  June,  1870,  and  the  building  was  dedicated  June,  1875,  ^®  total 
being  11,750,000.  For  years  the  Grand  Lodge  struggled  to  free  itself  firom 
an  indebtedness  of  {500,000,  so  as  to  use  the  income  from  the  building  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  asylum.  The  hall  they  were  occo- 
pying,  the  asylum,  the  home  for  the  poor  brother,  his  widow  and  orphan, 
seemed  in  the  dim  future ;  but  now  the  time  had  come,  the  man  was  here, 
the  deliverer  was  at  hand,  and  he  had  the  Masonic  fortitude  to  work  with 
earnestness,  and  with  warm,  earnest  friends  to  stand  by  him  and  to  follow  in  his 
lead.  Right  Worshipful  Brother  Frank  R.  Lawrence,  Grand  Master  of  Masons 
of  New  York  in  1889,  freed  the  temple  of  all  debt,  and  the  preliminaries  to  the 
erection  of  the  Home  and  Asylum  were  begun  in  earnest.*  It  is  to  be  erected 
in  Utica,  on  a  plateau,  overlooking  the  city,  and  containing  1 75  acres.  It  will 
be  supported  by  revenues  derived  from  the  rental  of  Masonic  Hall,  and  by 
voluntary  contributions.  We  give  an  engraving  of  this  Hall,  and  proposed 
Home ;  the  latter  from  Architect  William  H.  Hume's  plans.  The  distressed 
brethren,  their  widows  and  orphans,  are  now  being  relieved  with  a  liberal  h^ 
by  the  subordinate  lodges. 

A  number  of  subordinate  lodges  in  different  parts  of  the  jurisdiction  have 
halls  of  their  own,  while  the  bodies  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite  of  Freemasonry,  of  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  are  owners  of  mag- 
nificent and  valuable  halls. 

In  1864  the  Grand  Lodge  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature,  under  the 
title,  "  An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Trustees  of  the  Masonic  Hall  and  .\syhim 
Fund."  The  act  was  amended  in  1877,  by  provRling  for  the  election  of  three 
instead  of  five  trustees,  to  be  selected  from  other  than  those  holding  office  in 
Grand  Lodge.  The  legislature  has  also  exempted  C}rand  Lodge  property 
from  taxation. 

The  Grand  Lodge  possesses  a  valuable  library  on  which  it  expends  annu- 
ally about  $1500  for  purchase  of  books,  salary  of  Librarian,  etc. 

Of  the  original  lodges,  six  survive,  viz.  :  St.  John's,  No.  i,  1757  ;  Indepen- 
dent Royal  Arch,  No.  2,  i  760  ;  Mt.  Vernon,  No.  3,  1765  ;  St.  Patrick's,  No,  4. 
1766;  Master's,  No.  5,  1768;  St.  George's,  No.  6,  1774. 

1  More  than  fioo.ooo  was  in  hand  to  commcnrr  thr  t'n»ction  of  the  *'  Home."  Of  thh  swn. 
S75.000  v^as  the  avaii.s  of  a  fair,  held  by  tlie  ladirs,  in  New  York,  in  1887.  The  building  will  be  <i 
brick  an(i  stone,  three  stories  and  a  basement.  It  will  have  a  frontage  of  190  feet,  ^m  which «i I 
extend  baikward  thr«'e  irregular  winRs,  from  50  feet  to  125  feet  deep,  the  general  outline  of  the 
ground-plan  being  like  a  capital  F.  with  the  upper  part  completed  so  as  to  make  a  rectaBte>. 
enclosing  a  court  36  lect  by  64  feet ;  the  peqx'ndicular  hne  of  the  letter  representing  the  norlhen 
and  front  side  of  the  buildmg.  while  the  upper  horizontal  line  represents  the  western  side,  bcin^ 
one  of  the  approache*;.  'I  his  form  is  ailapted  to  admit  readily  of  enlargement.  The 
building  will  accommodate  150  people. 
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This  Grand  Lodge  is  the  largest  in  number  of  lodges  and  membership 
in  America,  and  wields  an  immense  influence  in  the  Masonic  world. 

Hew  Jersey.  —  The  deputation  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Grand  Master  of 
England,  granted  June  5,  1730,  appointing  Daniel  Coxe  of  New  Jersey,  is 
addressed  — 

-  To  ail  and  every  our  Right  Worshipful,  Worshipful  and  loving  brethren  now  residing  or  who 
may  hereafter  reside  in  the  Provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  or  Fennsilvania." 

And  was  issued  — 

**  On  application  of  Daniel  Coxe  and  by  several  other  brethren,  free  and  accepted  Masons 
in  said  rrovinces. " 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  arise  as  to  what  Coxe  did  under  his  deputa- 
tion, it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were  recognized  Masons  residing  in  the 
l*rovinces  assigned  to  him. 

The  first  warrant  known  to  be  issued  to  a  lodge  in  New  Jersey  was  granted 
by  I*rovincial  Grand  Master  George  Harrison  of  New  York,  on  May  13,  1761, 
for  a  lodge  at  Newark.  The  lodge  met  first  at  the  '*  Rising  Sun  Tavern," 
afterward  at  the  private  residences  of  its  members.  From  1 764  until  Janu- 
ary, 1 768,  and  during  a  portion  of  1 769,  the  meetings  were  suspended.  In  1 769 
the  lo<lge  was  reopened,  and  continued  until  January,  1772;  then  it  ceased 
to  work  during  the  American  Revolution.  This  lodge,  as  St.  John's  Lodge, 
No.  I,  is  still  in  active  operation.  June  24,  1762,  Jeremy  Gridley,  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  the  St.  John's  Grand  l^ge  of  Massachusetts,  granted  a 
warrant  for  a  lodge  at  Elizabeth  town,  by  the  name  of  Temple  Lodge,  No.  1. 

December  27,  1763,  the  same  Grand  Master  granted  a  warrant  for  a  lodge 
at  IMnceton,  by  the  name  of  St.  John's  Lodge.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  work 
done  by  these  lodges.    The  three  latter  were  "  Modem  "  lodges. 

r)uring  1767  William  Ball,  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Pennsylvania 
[".Ancients"],  granted  a  warrant  for  a  lodge  at  Haskinridge,  which  was 
knovkTi  as  No.  10.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  warrant  for  this  lodge  ema- 
nated from  Royal  .Arch  Ixxige,  No.  3,  at  Philadelphia,  but  this  cannot  be, 
for  there  was  a  Grand  I^odge  in  existence  in  Philadelphia,  at  that  time,  which 
granted  all  warrants  applied  for.  It  has  also  been  called  the  "  Lo<ige  at  Bed- 
mi  nstcr.  No.  I."  It  was  also  known  as  Somerset  Ixnlge,  No.  i,  and  afterward 
as  Solomon's  Ixxlge,  No.  i.  It  soon  became  extinct.  The  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania  also  granted  a  warrant,  on  December  20,  1779,  ^^r  a  lodge  at 
Middleton,  Monmouth  County,  to  l)e  known  as  Lodge  No.  23,  and  on  March 
27.  17^1.  granted  a  warrant  at  Burlington  for  Ixxige  No.  32.  I^lrsuant  to 
notice,  a  convention  of  Free  and  .Accepted  Masons  was  held  at  New  Bruns- 
wick on  December  18,  1786,  for  the  pur]K>se  of  establishing  a  (irand  Ixxlge 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  organized  by  the  aforementioned  lodges. 
Those  present  at  the  formation  had  nearly  all  seen  sen'ice  in  the  army. 

New  Jersey,  during  the  .American  Revolution,  was  the  headquarters  of  l>oth 
contending  armies,  and  here,  during  the  resting  and  recuperating  of  the  armies 
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in  the  winter  months,  the  soldiers  who  were  Masons  enjoyed  Masonic  pririleges 
to  the  fullest  extent.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  issued  several  war- 
rants :  among  others,  to  No.  19,  a  "  Regimental  warrant  for  the  Pennsyhmua 
Artillery  in  the  jservice  of  the  United  States,"  which  was  granted  May  18, 
1779,  this  lodge  surrendered  its  warrant,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  later 
taken  up  by  Montgomery  Lodge,  No.  19,  of  Philadelphia,  but  of  thb  there 
is  no  evidence,  except  in  the  names  of  one  or  more  of  the  members  being 
connected  with  both  lodges  ;  to  No.  31,  a  travelling  warrant  of  the  Jersey  Line 
granted  June  1 7,  1 784  ;  to  No.  36,  "  a  travelling  lodge  to  be  held  in  the 
respective  cantonments  of  the  New  Jersey  Brigade,"  granted  September  2, 
1 782,  but  surrendered  December  20, 1 784.  This  warrant  "  strictly  enjoins  and 
requires  that  no  citizens  be  initiated  under  said  travelling  warrant  while  in 
the  vicinity  of  any  lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  within  the  United 
States,  except  when  special  dispensation  shall  be  granted  by  the  Grand  Master 
of  Pennsylvania  or  his  Deputy."  The  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Yak, 
under  date  of  May  18,  1782,  granted  a  warrant  for  a  Lodge  No.  2,  to  be  held 
in  the  3d  Battalion,  New  Jersey  Volunteers ;  the  name  was  changed  in  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1 783  to  St.  George's.  It  was  a  lodge  composed  of  loyalists  connected 
with  the  British  Military  Line,  and  afterward,  it  is  supposed,  went  to  Now 
Scotia. 

In  1 784  the  Grand  I^ge  of  Pennsylvania  called  in  all  the  Army  warrants. 
At  the  close  of  1779  the  headquarters  of  the  Continental  army  was  at  Monis- 
town,  New  Jersey.  The  American  Union  Lodge  attached  to  the  Connectknt 
Line  was  at  that  time  at  the  same  place.  At  the  festival  of  St.  John  the 
Kvangelist,  December  27,  1779,  there  were  sixty-eight  brethren  present,  one 
of  whom  was  (ieorge  Washington.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  appointing  of  a  Grand  Master  of  the  United  States.  Thf 
committee  met  Monday,  January  7,  1 780,  and  an  address  was  prepared  and 
ordered  sent  out  to  the  several  Grand  Ix)dges  favoring  the  movement;  and 
while  the  name  of  Washington  was  not  mentioned  in  the  address  as  a  suit- 
able j)erson  for  Grand  Master,  yet  it  was  formally  signified  to  the  (xrand 
Lodges  that  he  was  the  choice  of  the  convention. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  five  dispensations  for 
lodges  were  issued.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  Grand  Lodge  towards 
framing  a  constitution  or  establishing  general  regulations  and  by-laws,  until 
January  5,  1790,  when  a  form  was  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  lodges. 
The  Grand  Lxlge  adopted  the  same  on  July  6,  1790. 

The  (}rand  Lodge  of  New  Jersey  was  always  opposed  to,  and  declined  any 
overtures  for,  the  formation  of  a  General  Grand  Lodge. 

The  Anti-Masonic  excitement  troubled  this  (irand  lx)dge.  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  in  the  neighboring  jurisdictions.  One  lodge  after  another  was 
forced  to  yicM,  until  there  remained  only  five  or  six  working  lodges,  the  ref>- 
resentatives  of  which  met  in  Grand  Lodge  and  perpetuated  its  existence.     Tp 
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to  the  year  1855,  the  Grand  Lodge  held  its  meetings  in  the  lodge-room  of 
Trenton  Ix)dge,  No.  5,  at  Trenton,  under  an  agreement  with  that  lodge,  for 
moneys  advanced  in  building  their  lodge  building  in  1 793-1 794.  Prior  to 
that  time  it  used,  by  invitation,  the  lodge-room  of  No.  5.  The  Grand  Lodge 
released  Trenton  Lodge,  No.  5,  from  the  agreement,  in  1888,  and  now  meets 
in  the  Masonic  Temple  at  Trenton,  owned  by  a  private  association  of  Masons. 
Prior  to  1850,  a  number  of  the  lodges  owned  their  own  buildings,  but  they 
lost  control  of  them  after  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  Washington,  No.  9, 
formerly  No.  34,  at  Shrewsbury,  and  Union,  No.  11,  formerly  No.  11,  at 
Orange,  the  latter  at  present  owning  a  building  that  cost  about  56o,ooo. 

The  charity  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  dispensed  by  a  committee  of  the 
Cirand  Ixxlge  until  1842.  Since  that  time  the  subordinate  lodges  have  acted 
individually.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  establish  a  home  for  aged  and 
indigent  Masons.  The  Grand  Lodge  has  been  singularly  free  from  any  schisms 
or  dissensions. 

Some  of  the  subordinate  lodges  had  been  at  one  time  incorporated 
by  the  State  legislature,  but  they  subse(]uently  surrendered  their  corporate 
privileges. 

Penniylvania. —  Freemasonry  presents  earlier  evidences  of  its  existence  in 
Pennsylvania  than  anyn-here  else  in  the  United  States.  The  traveller  coming 
to  an  unknown  land  looks  carefully  around  for  any  traces  of  human  beings 
existing,  or  having  existed  there  before  his  arrival,  and  when  he  discovers 
the  impressipn  of  the  foot  or  hand,  upon  anything  movable  or  immovable,  he 
safely  recognizes  the  fact  that  he  stoo<l  there  not  as  the  first  man,  but  as  a 
follower.  It  matters  not  if  the  man  was  a  black,  yellow,  or  white  man, 
a  Christian  or  heathen,  a  slave  or  a  free  man,  a  cultured  or  an  ignorant  man, 
a  rich  or  poor  man,  a  naked  or  clothed  man.  l*he  fact  that  he  was  a  man 
cannot  be  disputed  or  controverted  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  and  the 
recognition  of  his  manhood  by  his  fellows  is  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  endowed  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  one  who  associates  with 
him.  That  is  precisely  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  and  Freemasonry' 's  earlier 
hisior)'. 

In  the  Ftnnsyhania  Gazrite^  No.  108,  December  8,  1730,  printed  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Philadelphia,  will  be  found  the  following :  — 

"  K%  there  are  several  lod{;cs  of  freemasons  erected  in  this  I*rovince,  and  people  have  lately 
beeti  much  amusetl  with  conjectures  concerning  them,  we  think  the  following  .iccount  of  Free- 
masonry from  I^ndon  will  not  l>e  unacceptable  to  our  readers." 

This  was  followed  by  an  extract  from  a  writing  on  Masonry,  found  in  the 
desk  of  a  Ix)ndon  gentleman.  The  next  reference  is  published  in  the  Penn- 
syh'ania  Gazette,  No.  187,  Monday,  June  19,  to  Monday,  June  26,  1732,  which 
contains  the  following  :  — 

•*  PHII.AI»KI  l*lll\.  |tme  36th. 
"Saturday  laM  being  St.  fohn's  Day,  a  Grand  I.otlge  of  the  Ancient  and  Ibmorable  Socirty  «'f 
FkKK  and  ACCFIPTED  MASONS  was  held  at  the  Sun   I'avem  in  Water  street,  when,  altera 
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handsome  entertainment,  the  Worshipful  W.  Allen,  Elsq.,  was  unanimously  chosen  Grm€ 
Master  of  this  province  for  the  year  ensuing;  who  was  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  William  Prii^ 
Deputy  Master.  Wardens  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  were  Thomas  Boude  and  Benjaniia 
Franklin." 

February  27,  1884,  there  was  brought  to  light  and  photographed  an  old 
account  book  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  containing  the  accounts  of  St  John's  Lodge. 
The  book  is  known  by  the  written  title  in  text  on  its  parchment  or  veUum 
side  "  Philadelphia  City,"  "  St.  John's  Lodge,  Libre  B."  This  lodge  record 
begins  June  24,  1731,  with  the  account  of  William  Button,  late  Master,  and 
closes  June  24,  1738.  On  June  24,  1732,  it  had  nineteen  members,  from 
whom  were  selected  the  Grand  Master,  his  Deputy  and  Wardens.  The 
Gazette  contains  the  notices  of  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  up  to 
1 74 1.  On  June  24,  1734,  Benjamin  Frankhn  was  elected  Grand  Master,  at 
which  time  St.  John's  Lodge  had  thirty-seven  members.  Brother  Clifford  P. 
MacCalla,  in  an  editorial  published  in  the  Key-Stone,  gives  the  status  of  the 
membership  of  this  St.  John's  Lodge  as  follows :  — 

"  Eight  of  them  were  members  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  vir. :  Brothers  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin PVanklin.  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwallader,  William  Allen,  Thomas  Hopkinsoo, 
Philip  Syng,  Joseph  Shippcn,  and  James  Hamilton.  Eight  scientists  out  of  a  possible  twentj-lhree 
is  a  large  proportion.    Now  let  us  examine  the  list  in  other  relations. 

"  Nine  of  the  twenty-three  members  were  lawyers,  viz. :  Brothers  William  Allen,  John  Emer- 
son, Thomas  Hopkinson,  James  Hamilton,  John  Robinson,  William  Plumsted.  Septimus 
Robinson,  Josiah  Rolf,  and  John  Jones. 

"  Seven  were  Judges,  viz. :  Brothers  Wm.  Allen,  Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas  Hopkinson,  Wm. 
Plumsted.  Septimus  Robinson,  Josiah  Rolfc,  and  John  Jones. 

"  Four  were  Mayors  of  Philadelphia,  viz.:  Brothers  William  Allen,  Humphrey  Murrmy,  Janes 
Hamilton,  and  William  Plumsted. 

"Two  were  High  Sheriffs,  viz.:  Brothers  Owen  Owen  and  Joseph  Breintnall. 

"  Two  were  Physicians,  viz.  :  Dr.  Thos.  Bond  and  Dr.  Thos.  Cadwallader. 

"  Two  were  Coroners,  viz. :  Thomas  Boude  and  Henry  Pratt. 

••  Two  were  Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  viz. :  Brother  James  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Franklin.  .  .  . 

"  Eleven  of  the  members,  viz. :  William  Pringle.  Thomas  Boude,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Christo- 
pher Thompson,  Thomas  Hart,  David  Parry,  John  Emerson,  I^iwrence  Reynolds,  John  Hobart. 
Henry  Pratt,  and  Samuel  Nicholas,  on  June  5,  1732,  rendered  a  remarkable  and  valuable  Report 
to  St.  John's  Lodge,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Franklin  (the  original  of  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  George  T.  Ingham,  Esq.,  of  Atlantic  City.  N.J.),  and  which  reads  as  follows:  —  i 

•"Gkntlkmkn  of  the  Lodc.e, 

"'The  Committee  you  have  been  pleased  to  appoint  to  consider  of  the  present  State  of  the 
Lodge,  and  of  the  properest  Methods  to  improve  it,  in  obedience  to  your  commands  hare  met, 
and,  after  much  and  mature  Deliberation,  have  come  to  the  following  Resolutions: 

" '  I.  That  since  the  excellent  Science  of  (ieometry  and  Architecture  is  so  much  recommended 
in  our  ancient  Constitutions,  Masonry  being  first  instituted  with  this  Design,  among  others,  to 
distinguish  the  true  and  skilful  Architect  from  unskilful  Pretenders;  total  Ignorance  of  this  .Art 
is  very  unbecoming  a  Man  who  bears  the  worthy  Name  and  Character  of  Maso.n*  ;  We  therefore 
conclude,  that  it  is  the  Duty  of  every  Member  to  make  himself,  in  some  Measure,  acquainted 
therewith,  as  he  would  honor  the  Society  he  belongs  to.  and  conform  to  the  Constitutions. 

"'x  That  every  Member  may  have  an  Opi>ortunity  of  so  doing,  the  present  Cash  be  laid  oat 
in  the  best  IVooks  on  Architecture,  suitable  NLulu-rnaiicai  Instruments,  &c. 

"'3.  That  since  the  present  whole  .Stock  is  not  too  large  for  that  purpose,  every  Member 
mdebted  to  the  Lodge  pay  what  is  from  liini  rrspective'y  due  on  Monday  night,  the  nineteenth 

1  IVoceedings  Grand  I^dge  Pennsylvania,  for  1S85.  pp.  37-39. 
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Instant,  so  that  the  whole  being  ready  by  the  24th  of  June,  may  be  sent  away  by  the  first  Oppor- 
tunity. And  that  every  one  not  paying  that  Night,  be  suspended  till  he  do  pay :  For  without  Care 
be  taken  that  Rules  are  punctually  observed,  no  Society  can  be  long  upheld  in  good  Order  and 
Regularity. 

" '  4.  That  since  Love  and  Good  Will  are  the  best  Cement  of  any  Society,  we  endeavour  to 
encrease  it  among  ourselves  by  a  kind  and  friendly  conversation,  so  as  to  make  us  of  ourselves 
desire  to  meet,  but  that  all  Compulsion,  by  fining  any  Person  for  not  Meeting,  be  utterly  taken 
away  and  abolished,  except  only  Persons  in  Office,  and  others  when  a  Meeting  is  call'd  upon 
Extraordinary  Occasions. 

" '  5.  That  the  use  of  the  Balls  be  established  in  its  full  Force  and  Vigour ;  and  that  no  new 
Member  k>e  admitted  against  the  will  of  any  present  Member ;  because  certainly  more  Regard 
ought  to  be  had  in  this  way  to  a  Brother  who  is  already  a  Mason,  than  to  any  Person  who  is  not 
one,  and  we  should  never  in  such  cases  disoblige  a  Brother,  to  oblige  a  Stranger. 

** '  6.  That  any  Member  of  this  Lodge  having  a  complaint  against  any  other  Member,  shall 
first  apply  to  the  Wardens,  who  shall  bnng  the  Cause  before  the  Lodge,  where  it  shall  be  consid- 
er'd  and  made  up,  if  possible,  before  the  Complainant  be  allowed  to  make  that  Complaint  publick 
to  the  World :  the  Offender  against  this  Rule  to  be  expell'd. 

"•JUNE  5.173a. 
'"The  Members  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  a  Majority,  agree  unanimously  to  the 
within  Proposals  of  the  Committee  (except  the  fourth,  which  is  cross'd  out),  and  accordingly  have 
hereunto  set  their  hands.' " 

On  June  5,  1 730,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Grand  Master  of  England,  granted 
a  deputation  to  Daniel  Coxe  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  as  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  We  have  previously 
given  the  full  text  of  this  deputation.  From  the  contents  of  a  letter  (exhib- 
ited, in  1872,  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia),  written  by 
one  Henry  Bell,  a  taxpayer  of  Derry  Township,  I^ncaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  November  17,  1754,10  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwallader  of  Philadelphia, 
he  says :  — 

**  As  you  well  know.  I  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  first  Masonic  Lodge  in  Philadelphia. 
A  party  of  us  used  to  meet  at  the  Inn  Tavern  on  Water  Street,  and  sometimes  opened  a  lodge 
there.  Once,  in  the  fall  of  1730.  we  formed  a  design  of  obtaining  a  charter  for  a  regular  lodge,  and 
made  application  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  for  one,  but  before  receiving  it  we  heard  that 
Daniel  Coxe  of  New  Jersey,  had  been  appointed  by  that  Grand  Lodge  as  Provincial  Grand  Master 
of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  We,  therefore,  made  application  to  him,  and  our 
request  was  granted." 

The  deputation  of  Daniel  Coxe,  the  notice  in  Franklin's  Prnnsyivania 
Gazfttty  of  December  8,  1730,  referring  to  "several  lodges  of  Freemasons 
erected  in  this  Province,"  the  letter  of  Henry  Bell,  all  bear  evidence,  and 
corroborative  evidence,  that  there  were  Freemasons  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  about  1 730.  The  lodges  in  which  these  brethren  were  wont  to 
meet  were  officered,  as  at  present,  by  Masters  and  Wardens  ;  the  language  used 
to  descril)e  the  work  and  ceremonies  was  as  Masonic  as  the  language  used  now. 
Under  what  authority  they  worked  is  not  known  at  present,  —  doubtless,  as 
lodges  outside  of  the  radius  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  they  worked 
under  the  inherent  right  of  Masons  to  assemble  and  elect  their  Master.  Under 
whatever  authority  they  did  meet,  they  considered  themselves  lawful.  Free,  and 
Accepted  Masons,  and  as  such  held  Masonic  correspondence  and  intercourse 
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with  lodges  and  brethren  wherever  they  found  any  they  deemed  as  legitimate 
as  themselves.  In  1 734  Benjamin  Franklin  reprinted  "  Anderson's  Constitn- 
tions  of  1723,"  and  advertised  its  sale.  In  publishing  this  work  FrankHn 
gave  testimony,  indirectly  though  it  may  be,  of  the  source  from  whence  they 
derived  their  authority,  or  patterned  after.  June  24th  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  Grand  Master  of  the  Provincial  Grand  Ix)dge  of  Pezmsylvania. 
November  28th  of  the  same  year  he  wrote,  as  Grand  Master,  to  Henry  Price 
as  Grand  Master  of  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  asking  for  a 
deputation  confirming  the  brethren  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  privileges  they  then 
enjoyed,  etc.  He  appears  to  have  been  uncertain  of  the  power  of  Price  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  his  (Franklin*s)  Grand  Lodge;  for  he  asks  fcMra 
copy  of  the  R.*.W.\  Grand  Master's  first  deputation,  and  of  the  instrument  by 
which  it  appears  to  be  enlarged,  etc.  The  copies  of  these  deputations  were 
never  furnished,  as  far  as  is  known.  Nor  is  there  a  single  instance  known  of 
any  further  intercourse  or  communication  between  Grand  Master  Franklin  and 
Price,  or  with  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  except  where 
Frankhn  visited  that  Grand  Lodge  on  October  1 1, 1 754,  when  he  was  received 
and  warmly  welcomed.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Price  and  his  Grand 
Lodge  would  for  one  moment  have  held  correspondence,  communication,  or 
intercourse,  Masonically,  with  Franklin  and  his  Grand  Lodge,  unless  they  were 
as  genuine  brethren  as  Price  and  his  Grand  Lodge  were  themselves.  The 
Grand  Masters  of  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  as 
follows  :  1 733,  Humphrey  Murray ;  1 734,  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  1 735,  James 
Hamilton;  1736,  Thomas  Hopkinson ;  1737,  William  Plumsted ;  1738, 
Joseph  Shippen ;  1741,  Philip  Syng.  In  1743  Lord  John  Ward,  Grand 
Master  of  England,  appointed  'I'homas  Oxnard  of  Boston  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  all  North  America  (the  first  duly  authenticated  appointment  for 
America).  Oxnard,  on  July  10,  1749,  ap|)ointed  Benjamin  P'ranklin  Provincial 
Grand  NLaster  of  Pennyslvania,  with  authority  to  appoint  other  Grand  Officers, 
hold  a  Grand  Lodge,  issue  warrants,  etc.  It  appears  that  the  intimacy  between 
Franklin  and  William  Allen  was  not  very  close  at  this  time.  Accordingly  we 
find,  on  March  13,  1750,  less  than  a  year  after  Franklin  was  appointed,  Allen 
presented  a  commission  from  the  Grand  Ix)(lge  of  England,  conferring  on  him 
the  prerogative  of  Provincial  (irand  Master,  and  he  was  accordingly  recog- 
nized. Franklin,  in  i  749,  while  acting  under  Oxnard's  deputation,  granted  a 
warrant  for  a  lodge  in  Philadeli)hia.  There  was  a  third  lodge  in  Philadelphia, 
warranted  by  Provincial  Grand  Lodge.  These  three  lodges  celebrated  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  Day,  1755,  by  a  procession  from  the  lodge-room  to  Christ 
Church,  where  Brother  William  Smith,  Provost  of  the  University,  preached 
a  sermon,  one  hundred  and  thirty  brethren  participating  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  day.  The  lodge-room,  from  whic  h  the  brethren  marched,  was  erected  in 
1754  by  the  (Jrand  and  First  Lodges  (this  shows  that  there  was  a  distinction 
between  the  Grand  and  other  lodges),  on  Lodge   Alley,  near  Second   and 
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Chestnut  streets,  and  it  was  the  first  Masonic  hall  erected  in  America.  This 
building  was  used  in  common  by  the  ''  Ancients  "  and  "  Modems."  It  was 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  the  Free  Quakers,  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  June  24,  1 760,  Tun  Lodge,  or  Lodge  No.  3,  met  and  celebrated  St. 
John's  Day.  March  11,  1782,  the  subscribers  of  the  first  lodge  met,  and  on 
July  23,  1 793,  the  trustees  appointed  by  Act  of  Assembly,  September  6,  1 785, 
for  seUing  the  Freemasons*  Lodge,  etc.,  having  called  a  meeting  of  members 
of  the  first  lodge  of  Freemasons,  and  they  agreeing  to  the  distribution  of  one- 
third  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  — 1^1533.5  7»  —  forwarded  the  same  to  the 
mayor  of  the  city  (who  was  a  member  of  the  first  lodge),  "to  be  applied 
towards  a  fund  for  supplying,  out  of  the  interest  thereof,  the  necessitous 
inhabitants  of  said  city  with  fuel  in  the  winter  season."  This  closes,  as  far 
as  is  known,  the  affairs  of  the  Provincial  ( yrand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
Grand  Master,  William  Allen,  was  elected  in  1732,  and  of  St.  John's  Lodge, 
whose  first  Master,  1 730,  was  William  Button. 

A  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Craft  in  England,  from  1738,  will  be 
necessary  to  understand  the  changes  in  the  system  of  Masonry  in  this  country. 
The  secession  of  a  number  of  brethren  from  the  (]rand  Ix>dge  of  England,  at 
that  time,  resulted  in  the  forming,  in  1 751,  of  the  '*  (jrand  I>odge  of  England 
.According  to  the  Old  Institutions  "  (or  "  Constitutions  ").  This  Grand  Lodge 
was  also  known  as  the  "  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Four  Degrees,"  on  account  of 
conferring  the  Royal  Arch,  'lliey  were  also  known  as  the  "  Ancients,"  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  original  Grand  Lodge,  who  were  styled  **  Modems." 
Then  they  assumed  for  a  short  time  the  name  of  "  Ancient  York,"  under  the 
impression  that  the  **  Grand  Lodge  of  all  England,"  at  York,  had  ceased  to 
exist.  learning  this  was  not  so,  they  dropped  the  term  **  York,"  but  con- 
tinued the  use  of  the  word  "  Ancient."  The  use  of  the  term  "  Ancient  York 
Mason  "  is  therefore  misleading,  and  without  the  slightest  foundation.  Penn- 
sylvania has  in  times  past  boasted  of  its  superiority,  on  account  of  its  "Ancient 
York  Masonr)'."  There  never  was  a  term  used  with  less  authority  than  this. 
What  the  Masonry  of  York  and  its  ritual  were,  no  man  or  Mason  can  tell.  Its 
prestige  came  from  "  Prince  Edwin  of  York,"  and  the  habit  of  the  Operative 
Masons  coming  together  annually  at  York,  and  there  it  all  ends.  There  never 
was  legally  constituted  a  Lodge  of  Ancient  "  York  "  Masons,  —  and  by  this 
we  mean  where  the  constitution,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  (irand  Lodge 
directed  the  use  of  that  term.  It  came  into  use  without  due  consideration, 
and  is  now  going  out  of  use  because  of  its  misuse. 

About  1757,  several  persons  in  Philadelphia,  prominent  in  public,  political, 
and  private  life,  were  made  Masons  according  to  the  work  of  the  "Ancients." 
Application  was  made  to  the  "  Grand  Ixxlge  of  England,  according  to  the  Old 
Institutions,"  or  "  Ancients,"  for  a  warrant  for  a  loiige  at  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  grantetl,  June  7,  1758,  and  it  was  numbered  69.  It  afterward  Ixrcame 
No.  2  in  Pennsylvania.     This  is  the  first  warrant  granted  by  the  "  .Ancients  "  in 
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the  United  States.  About  the  same  time  another  warrant  was  granted  to 
Philadelphia,  which  became  No.  3.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Master  of 
this  lodge  did  not  present  his  warrant  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1780,  to  have  it  affirmed  and  a  new  one  issued,  as  did  No.  2.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  "  Ancients  "  seemed  to  be  a  popular  movement.  The  brethren 
in  Philadelphia,  composing  the  old  Grand  Lodge,  were  mostly  persons  holding 
official  positions,  while  those  composing  the  new  lodge,  or  the  **  Ancients," 
were  principally  (as  stated  by  Laurence  Dermott,  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
Ancients  in  London),  "very  poor  mechanicks  (though  honest  men)."  In 
other  words,  they  were  of  the  people.  Measures  were  taken  to  establish  a 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  under  the  "Ancients,"  which,  after  considerable  delay, 
and,  as  Grand  Secretary  Laurence  Dermott  wrote  in  1 765,  the  writing  of 

"  Three  warrants,  the  first  delivered  to  the  then  Grand  Officers  in  the  presence  of  Jocepli 
Read  (of  the  Lodge  No.  2).  who  was  the  person  that  made  application  for  it,  and  am  told  the  ship 
and  warrant  was  taken  by  the  French.  The  second  warrant  I  delivered  to  the  Sen'r  Grand  Warden 
(now  Deputy),  and  he  to  his  servant  and  frono  whence  God  knows,  all  the  account  1  can  give  ol 
it  is.  that  I  suppose  it  was  mislaid  and  consequently  lost" 

On  June  20,  1764,  the  Grand  Ix>dge  of  England  (Ancients)  granted  a 
warrant,  No.  89  in  England,  No.  i  in  Pennsylvania,  to  the 

"  Trusty  and  well  beloved  brethren  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  to  form  and  hold  a  GfukI 
I^dge.  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  said  Province,  independent  of  any  former  dispensaikm. 
warrant  or  constitution  granted  (by  us  or  our  predecessors),  to  any  part  of  America." 

William  Ball,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Provincial  Grand  Master  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, aforesaid,  and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging ;  Captain  Blaithwaite 
Jones,  Deputy  Grand  Master ;  Mr.  Dana  Hall,  Senior  Grand  Warden ;  Mr. 
Hugh  Lennox,  Junior  Grand  Warden.  The  warrant  was  registered  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  London,  Vol.  III.,  Letter  C,  and  bears  date  July  15,  1761. 
This  is  the  first  Grand  Lodge  warrant  issued  by  the  "  Ancients  *'  in  America. 

Owing  to  the  troubles  incident  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  records 
of  this  Grand  Lodge  were  lost,  mislaid,  or  destroyed  by  some  enemies  to  the 
Royal  Art,  and  very  little  is  known,  except  by  tradition,  of  its  doings  until 
July  29,  1779,  when  the  present  records  of  the  (>ran(l  Ix)dge  begin,  and  have 
been  continued  without  intermission  to  the  present  day.  We  can  form  an 
idea  of  what  was  done,  by  an  examination  of  the  old  minute-books  of  the 
Lodges  Nos.  2,  and  3.  The  oldest  niinute-l)ook  known  at  present  in  Philadel- 
phia is  that  of  Lodge  No.  3,  which  is  complete  from  November  19,  1767,  to 
the  present.  This  lodge  was  known  at  first  as  Royal  Arch  lx)dge.  No.  3.  Its 
first  minutes  speak  of  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  lo<ige  night,  thus 
showing  there  was  an  older  book  in  existence  at  that  time. 

The  minutes  [November  19,  1767]  speak  of  a  petition  from  Fort  Detroit 
December  3,  1767,  a  brother  was  i)roposcd  for  membership  who  had  been 
made  at  Fort  Pitt,  in  the  year  i  759,  by  three  brethren,  all  Royal  Arch  Masons. 
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December  9,  1767,  the  lodge  decided  not  to  admit  the  brother,  — 

••  A  member  of  this  luxige  or  to  enter,  pass.  &  raise  any  person  belonging  to  the  Army  in  this 
Lodge,  as  there  is  a  lawfull  warranted  Body  of  Good  and  Able  Masons  in  the  Royal  Irish  Regi- 
ment, and  also  as  a  promise  to  that  purpose  has  been  made  to  that  body  by  our  own  I>eputy 
Grand  Master  &  ourselves." 

April  6,  1770,  the  regulations  of  the  Grand  Lodge  were  presented,  but  the 
eighth  article  did  not  suit  them.  We  have,  no  knowledge  of  what  this  eighth 
article  was,  or  of  the  constitution  itself,  but  the  Masters  and  Wardens  were 
directed  to  attend  Grand  Lodge  and  ask  for  explanation  of  the  same.  May  3, 
1770,  a  **  Modem"  Mason  was  entered  and  passed.  November  10,  1774, 
there  were  three  "Ancient"  lodges  in  Philadelphia.  The  dissensions  of  the 
brethren  in  1778,  caused  the  placing  of  all  the  effects  of  Lodge  No.  2,  and  its 
warrant  from  England,  in  the  custody  of  Lodge  No.  3.  In  1778  the  lodge  saw 
troublous  times,  owing  to  several  of  the  members,  notably  the  Junior  Warden 
and  Secretary,  having  gone  to  the  enemy.  The  Master-elect  of  the  Lodge 
declined  to  be  installed  until  he  had  been  discharged,  by  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  of  the  State,  from  charges  of  being  a  person  inimical  to  the  States. 
He  was  afterward  discharged  with  full  confidence  of  his  innocence.  Septem- 
ber 7,  1778,  Captain  Stephen  Girard  was  initiated. 

At  the  celebration  of  St.  John's  Day,  Monday,  December  28,  1778,  the 
Grand  Ixxlge  and  brethren,  all  new  clothed,  formed  in  procession  (some 
three  hundred  brethren  being  present),  and  marched  to  Christ  Church,  where 
William  Smith,  D.D.,  preached  a  sermon.  In  the  procession  marched  "  His 
Kxcellency,  our  illustrious  Brother  George  Washington,  Esq.,  sup|>orted  by 
the  (irand  Master  and  his  Deputy."  A  collection  was  taken  up  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  distribute  the  same  to  objects  of  charity.  Under  the 
warrant  of  the  Lodges  Nos.  2,  and  3,  the  Knight  Templar  degree  was  con- 
ferred in  1 783-1 787.  November  22,  1 781,  the  Ahiman  Rezon,  as  abridged 
and  digested  by  Brother  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  was  adopted,  but  it  was  not  printed 
until  1 782-1 783.     It  was  dedicated  :  — 

"To  his  Excellency  George  Washin^^on,  Esq..  General  and  Comnaander-in-Chief  of  ihe 
Armies  of  ihe  United  Stales  America:  In  TesUmony,  as  well  of  his  exalted  Services  to  his 
Country,  as  of  that  noble  Philanthropy  which  distinguishes  Him  among  Masons,  the  following 
Constitutions  of  the  most  ancient  and  honorable  Fraternity  of  Free  and  A€cepted  Masons,  by  Order 
an<l  in  Behalf  of  the  Grand  l-odge  of  Pennsytwmia,  &c.  is  dedicated,  fy  kis  KxceUemys  most 
kmmbU  SerxHuU,  and  faiikful  lirotker,  William  Smith.  G.  Secretary.     June  24.  178a." 

The  independence  of  the  Colonies  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  propriety 
of  severing  the  official  relations  subsisting  between  the  (irand  Lodge  and 
the  (Jrand  Ixxlge  of  England,  and  at  the  quarterly  commtmication  of  (irand 
Ixxlge  held  September  25.  1786,  it  was  — 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Ixxlge  Is.  and  ought  to  be.  a  Grand  Lodge  independent  «>j  Great 
lintain  or  any  other  authority  whaievcr,  and  that  they  are  not  under  any  ties  to  any  other  (irand 
I>odge  except  those  of  brotherly  love  and  affection,  which  they  will  always  be  happy  to  cultivate 
mad  presenre  with  all  lodges  throughout  the  globe.** 
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The  Grand  Lodge,  acting  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England,  was  then  closed  forever. 

"  At  a  Grand  Convention  held,  Philadelphia,  September  26,  1786,  of  Thirteen  different  Lodges, 
working  by  virtue  of  warrants  from  the  late  Grand  Lodge  ol  Pennsylvania,  with  full  power  tron 
their  Constituents  to  decide  upon  the  Question,  Whether  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  should 
establish  themselves  as  a  Grand  Lodge  independent  of  Great  Britain  or  any  other  authority,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  other  Lodges,  signified  by  letter.  It  was  unanimously 

" '  Resolved,  That  the  Lodges  under  the- jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  lately 
held  under  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  will,  and  do  now,  form  themselres  loto 
a  Grand  Lodge,  to  l>e  called  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Masonic  jurisdiction  thereunto 
belonging,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia ;  and  that  the  late  Grand  Officers  continue  to  be  the  Grand 
Officers  of  Pennsylvania,  invested  with  all  the  powers,  jurisdictions,  preeminence,  and  authority 
thereunto  belonging,  till  the  usual  time  of  the  next  election ;  and  that  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the 
particular  Lodges  govern  themselves  by  the  Rules  and  Regulations  heretofore  established,  till 
other  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  be  adopted.'  " 

The  Independent  and  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  having  been  formed,  it 
continued  on  with  its  business  as  if  there  had  never  taken  place  the  most 
important  movement  in  its  existence.  Up  to  1832  it  had  granted  217  warrants, 
and  from  these  have  sprung  a  number  of  Grand  I^odges.  To  show  how  fu 
its  influence  had  reached,  we  find  the  following  lodges  were  warranted :  — 

In  Delaware.  —  No.  5.  Cantwell's  Bridge;  No.  14,  Christiana  Ferry,  afterward  Wilmfaifloa; 
No.  18.  Dover;  No.  33.  New  Castle  and  Christiana  Bridge,  alternating  each  year;  No.44,D«di 
Creek  Cross-roads;  No.  63,  I^wistown;  No.  96,  New  Castle. 

Maryland.  —  No.  6.  Georgetown  on  the  Sassafras ;  No.  7.  Charlestown ;  No.  15,  Falb  Poiil: 
No.  16,  Baltimore ;  No.  17,  Chester  Mills,  Queenstown ;  No.  29,  Cambridge. 

New  Jersey. —  No.  10.  Baskinridge;  No.  23,  Middleton;  No.  32,  Burlington. 

Virginia.  —  No.  12,  Winchester;  No.  39,  Alexandria;  No.  41,  Portsmouth. 

South  Carolina. —  No.  27,  No.  38,  No.  40.  No.  47,  C'harleston. 

Georgia.  —  No.  42,  Savannah. 

North-weitern  Terrtti^r)\ —  No.  77,  Old  Mingotown. 

Louisiana.  —  No.  90,  No.  03.  No.  112,  No.  117.  No.  118,  No.  122,  No.  199^  New 
Orleans. 

Ohio.  —  No.  105,  Z.inesville. 

Indiana  Territory.  —  No.  107.  Kaskaskia. 

Missouri. —  No.  109,  St.  Genevieve;   No.  iii,  St.  Ix)uis,  I^uisiana  Territory. 

Cape  Francois.—  No.  46,  St.  l)omin;^o ;  No.  47,  Port  au  Prince;  No.  87.  Cape;  No,  81^  8t 
Mark;  No.  89,  Provincial  (Jrand  Lodge  of  St.  Domingo,  which  granted  warrants  No.  95,  Sail 
a  Veau ;  No.  97,  No.  98,  .\lricots;   No.  9^^,  Arcahaye. 

Trinidad. —  .No.  77,  Port  crKspapne. 

Cuba. —  Nos.  103,  157,  i'')i.  166,  1^7  at  Havaunali  .    No.  175.  181.  Si.  l<igo. 

Mexico.  —  No.  191.  Alvarado. 

.South  .imerica.  —  No.  205,  liiienos  Ayrrs;  217.  Monlrvideo.  I'ruguay  (this  was  praoled  li 
1832,  the  last  foreign  lodge  warrant  i^^ned). 

Army  /.i\/^vf.  —  No  18.  in  17th  H^iti^h  Re-giment  ot  Foot,  called  Unity  Ixxlge;  Nou  19^ 
Pennsylvania  Artillery;  N<».  2f\  a  regiment. i!  warrant,  North  ('arolina;  No.  27,  Military  Lodge. 
Xlaryland  Line;  No.  28.  IVnnsylvania  Line;  No.  29.  Military  Line,  Pennsylvania;  No,  36,  Tiat- 
elling  I^dge  in  the  respective  cantonments  of  Nrw  l«'rsey  Hrig.ide;  No.  58,  in  the  Array  ci 
I'nited  SMt«"s  (it  is  said  nearlv  all  the  memlxTS  were  kill«-d  in  the  Indian  War);  No.  IfQ^  in 
1S14.  in  Army  of  thr  I'nited  States,  wherever  the  \\\)rshipful  Master  might  at  the  tinne  be. 

While  at  first  the  drand  l.od^c  looked  favorably  on  the  election  of  Wash- 
ington as  (leneral  (irami  Master,  it  afterward  <)i)posed  any  movement  looking 
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to  the  establishment  of  a  General  Grand  Lodge,  or  the  holding  of  a  National 
Convention.  There  was  a  peculiar  affection  felt  in  Pennsylvania  for  Washing- 
ton ;  and,  while  he  was  living,  the  Grand  Ix>dge,  on  public  occasions,  was 
several  times  honored  with  his  presence,  and  it  is  now  in  possession  of  one 
of  his  few  Masonic  letters,  also  one  of  his  aprons,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  by  his  legatees.  In  1873,  $1000  was  appropriated  towards  the 
erection  of  a  monument  over  his  remains  at  Mount  Vernon.  In  1852  a 
block  of  marble  was  presented  for  the  Washington  Monument,  at  Washington 
City.  With  Washington,  united  in  the  affections  of  the  Craft,  was  Lafayette. 
On  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  in  1824,  his  journey  through  the  States  was 
one  continual  series  of  Masonic  receptions.  In  Philadelphia  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  he  was  royally  banqueted.  Loyalty  to  one's 
country  should  ever  go  with  Nfasonry,  and  in  1812-1814  the  Grand  Lodge  ten- 
dered its  services  to  the  Committee  of  Defence  of  the  city,  in  the  war  with 
England  at  that  time.  Upon  a  call  of  the  committee,  510  members  of  the 
Grand  and  subordinate  lodges  reported  for  duty.  Again,  in  1 862-1 863,  the 
Freemason's  Soldiers'  Relief  Association  was  recognized  and  approved  by 
the  Grand  Lodge ;  and,  during  the  unhappy  Civil  War,  the  hospitals  in  Phila- 
delphia were  the  scene  of  many  evidences  of  a  brother's  affection  for  a  brother. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Grand  Lodge  received  presents  of, 
ptirchased  chances  themselves,  and  raised  money  in  lotteries.  It  was  then  the 
custom  of  the  day.  In  18 15  the  Grand  Officers  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  open  a  Sunday-school  in  the  Masonic  hall,  for  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  adults.  This  was  the  first  adult  Sunday-school  established  in 
the  city. 

June  24,  1834,  was  celebrated,  with  becoming  ceremonies,  "the  Centennial 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  lodge  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
lodge  Brother  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  first  Master."  This  could  not  be 
a  celebration  of  any  "  establishment "  by  Price,  as  it  antedates  any  claims  that 
Massachusetts  may  have  since  made.  The  Grand  Ixxlge  was  evidently  mis- 
taken as  to  the  time  of  this  celebration ;  for  on  June  24,  1734,  Franklin  was 
elected  Grand  Master,  and  in  November,  1734,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Price, 
asking  for  a  copy  of  his  deputation,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  powers,  and 
for  a  recognition  of  the  privileges  they  were  then  enjoying.  Again,  the 
celebration  was  right  in  the  midst  of  the  Anti-Masonic  excitement,  and  the 
brethren  no  doubt  desired  some  excuse  to  show  the  antiquity  and  universality 
of  Freemasonry  in  Philadelphia.  There  was  no  place  where  the  vindictive- 
ness  of  |X)liticians  was  exerted  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Ciran<l  Master  and  other  officers  were  dragged  from  their  homes,  even  from 
their  beds,  and  hurried  before  the  Inquisitorial  Commission  of  the  legislature 
at  Harrisburg  ;  but  as  each  one  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  legislature  to 
take  the  oath,  each  one  rf.fl*>ei)  to  bk  sworn.  From  1828  to  1836  the  storm 
raged  with  bitterness,  but  it  finally  died  out,  leaving  Masonry  purged  of  its 
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weak  members,  but  more  strongly  established  than  ever.    ITie  Grand  Lodge, 
in  1804,  most  truly 

"  Declared  its  settled  conviction  that  charters  of  incorporation  engrafted  on  Masonic  esUbhsb- 
ments  are  by  far  the  most  serious  and  alarming  innovations  that  have  ever  threatened  their  iccrecj. 
harmony,  good  order,  and  perpetuity." 

Prior  to  1816  the  lodges  held  semi-annual  elections  for  officers,  and  always 
when  opened  in  the  First  degree.  After  that  time  the  elections  were  ordered 
to  be  held  annually,  and  on  December  4,  1843,  it  was  ordered  that  all  busines 
of  the  loJge,  and  the  opening  and  closing,  must  be  in  the  ^[aste^'s  degree. 
The  "  ancient  "  system  of  working  authorized  brethren  who  were  duly  qualified, 
and  in  possession  of  the  higher  degrees,  to  oi)en  and  confer  them  under  the 
"  Blue  "  lodge  warrant.  Under  such  authority,  Lodges  Nos.  3,  21,  43,  52,  and 
others,  worked  the  Royal  Arch  degree.  In  November,  1 795,  the  first  Grand 
Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  in  the  United  States  was  opened  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Cirand  Chapter  worked  in  harmony  with  Grand  Lodge 
until  1824,  when  it  became  independent,  and  then  incorporated  the  Mark  and 
Most  Kxcellent  Master  degrees  into  the  Capitular  system.  The  Past  Master 
is  only  conferred  by  Grand  Lodge  authority.  In  1S49  the  Grand  Lodge 
authorized  Franklin  I^dge,  No.  134,  to  loan  its  warrant  for  the  conferring  of 
the  Order  of  the  Temple  in  Encampment  No.  2,  of  Philadelphia.  Afterward 
Union  Lodge,  No.  121,  loaned  its  warrant  to  form  Union  Encampment*  No.  6. 
February  15,  1857,  the  Grand  Lodge  rescinded  the  resolution,  granting  this 
authority,  to  take  effect  after  May  i,  1857. 

In  1799  the  (irand  Lodge  set  aside  one-third  of  its  receipts  for  the  purposes 
of  charity.  This  fund  slowly  accumulated  until,  in  1S26,  it  amounted  to 
$1428.10,  in  1843,  :>3S42,  at  which  time,  forty-four  years  after  its  beginning, 
the  interest  was  directed  to  l)e  distributed  to  cither  sex.  The  fund  was  increased 
by  donations  from  lodges,  chapters,  etc.,  and  in  1S50  from  the  receipts  of  a 
Masonic  ball.  In  1S47  the  fund  amounted  to  S4498.55,  when  it  was  set 
apart  for  the  sole  use  of  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased  brethren.  This 
fund,  known  as  the  (Irand  I^hk.k  C'harfiy  Fitni>,  is  dispensed  by  Almoners^ 
and  now  amounts  to  about  573,000. 

Stephen  (iirartl,  who  was  initiated  in  Lodpje  No.  2,  in  1798,  died  on 
December  21,  1S31,  and  boiiueathed  the  sum  of  ^20,000,  to  be  invested  and 
reinvested  until  it  reached  the  sum  of  530,000,  when  the  interest  therefrom 
W.I-.  to  be  use<l  for  the  assistance  of  poor  and  rcspecta!)le  brethren.  The  sum 
ni<  licl,  in  1844,  531.000,  an<l  the  distrihiition  was  hcpm  thirteen  years  after 
its  luMiucst.  This  fund  is  distributcil  by  tlie  Sfmuin/s  of  the  Srr.PHFN'  GiRARD 
Hi.<.»nsr,  and  it  now  amounts  to  about  562,200.  On  Hecembcr  27,  1889, 
l<i,:;ht  \Vorshi]»ful  llrothcr  Thomas  R.  Patton.  (Irand  Treasurer  of  Grand 
I.nd-f,  who  liad  been  for  seventeen  vears  the  treasurer  of  the  (iKand  Ldu^e 
CnAkiiY  Im  Ni»  and  the  Sihmiin  (Iikxkd  r.i(,)ri.>r,  desiring  to  leave  a  memorial 
of  sacred  alTeclion  to  the  memory  of  his  lamented  wife,   lOUen   H.  Graham 
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Patton,  handed  to  the  Grand  Lodge  f 25,000  "for  the  relief  of  poor  but 
respectable  widows  of  forty- five  years  of  age  and  over,  who  have  reached  that 
period  of  hfe  when  they  cannot  sufficiently  provide  for  themselves,  and  whose 
husband  was  a  Master  Mason  in  good  standing  in  this  Masonic  Jurisdiction 
within  three  years  of  his  death."  The  sum  was  placed  in  the  handS  of  five 
trustees  appointed  for  life  by  Brother  Patton,  and  f  500  annually  of  the  interest 
was  to  be  distributed  to  the  worthy  applicants,  the  balance  of  interest  to  be 
reinvested  until  it  reaches  the  sum  of  f  50,000,  when  J1500  was  to  be  annually 
appropriated  from  the  interest,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Bursars  of  the  Thomas 
R.  Paiton  Memorul  Chartty  Fund.  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  this 
donation,  relief  had  been  given  to  a  worthy  applicant,  and  the  fund  was 
increased  to  f  26,000.  On  December  27,  1890,  Right  Worshipful  Brother 
Thomas  R.  Patton  added  to  his  previous  bequest  a  second  donation  of 
^25,000,  thus  making  the  fund  f 50,000,  allowing  the  annual  distribution  of 
f  1500.     These  three  funds  amount  to  over  f  186,200. 

The  Masonic  Home  of  Pennsylvania  was  organized  under  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, in  1 87 1.  The  Home  for  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Pennsylvania 
was  incorporated  in  1885,  and  in  1889  the  latter  was  merged  into  the  former, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Masonic  Home  of  Pennsylvania."  It  has  received  in 
donations  and  bequests,  up  to  December,  1889,  f  68,000  ;  has  a  fine  property, 
located  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  encouragement  given  by  the  Craft 
to  the  practical  exhibition  of  Freemasonry,  and  its  strong  hold  on  the  sympathies 
an<l  support  of  those  who  are  able,  is  not  better  exemplified  than  in  the  various 
Masonic  homes  and  asylums  springing  up  here  and  there  in  America.  It  is 
the  new  day,  the  new  duty.  In  Pennsylvania  it  was  not  a  new  idea  ;  the  seed 
was  planted  in  the  Grand  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar  of  Pennsylvania 
years  before  it  showed  any  signs  of  life,  but  when  it  did  spring  up,  in  Girard 
Mark  Lodge  of  Philadelphia,  it  found  careful  nurture,  and  to-day  the  Home 
shelters  some  twenty-five  brethren,  who,  having  wrought  their  Mason's  work, 
arc  now  resting  and  waiting  for  their  wages.  It  will  not  require  a  very  vivid 
imagination  to  sketch  this  home  (of  which  we  give  a  view)  as  it  will  ap{)ear 
in  a  few  years  if  it  only  receives  the  support  it  should.  A  vast  building, 
surrounded  by  ample  grounds,  sheltering  the  old  Mason,  his  wife  or  his  widow, 
his  children  or  his  orphans,  the  sick,  the  decrepit ;  the  helpless  brother 
cheered,  supported,  and  comforted  by  his  more  fortunate  "  companion."  God 
help  the  p)oor  Mason,  God  bless  the  poor  Mason,  God  favor  those  who  favor 
him  and  those  near  and  dear  to  him. 

The  present  Grand  Lxxlge  has  been  governed  :  first,  by  the  .Xhiman  Rezon, 
by  Dr.  William  Smith,  1783,  based  upon  the  Dermott  .-Vhiman  Rezon  of  1756  ; 
second,  the  Ahiman  Rezon  of  April  11,  1824,  in  which  the  Anderson  t'onsii- 
tuiions  of  1 723  is  substituted  for  Dermott's  ;  third,  the  Ahiman  Rezon  of  1857  ; 
fourth,  the  Ahiman  Rezon  of  186S ;  fifth,  the  Ahiman  Rezon  of  1877. 

This  Grand  Lodge  has  met  in  eleven  different  halls:    first,  in  1784,  in 
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Freemasons'  Lodge,  the  home  of  the  "  Moderns  '*/  second,  in  1786,  in  Lodgfr- 
Room,  Videll's  Alley;  third,  1790,  in  Free  Quaker  Meeting- House,  Fifth  and 
Arch  streets ;  fourth,  in  1 799,  in  Independence  Hall ;  fifth,  1802,  in  Fens* 
sylvania  Freemasons'  Hall,  814  Filbert  Street,  the  first  hall  of  the  "Ancienti"; 
sixth,  1 8 10,  in  Masonic  Hall  on  Chestnut  Street,  near  Sixth,  destroyed  fay  te 
in  1 8 19;  seventh,  again  in  Pennsylvania  P^eemasons'  Hall;  eighth,  iSao^ii 
Masonic  Hall,  Chestnut  Street,  rebuilt ;  ninth,  1835,  ^'^  Washington  HaD^ThW 
and  Spruce  streets;   tenth,  1855,  in   New  Masonic   Hall,  Chestnut   StiCflK; 
eleventh,  in  Masonic  Temple,  Broad  and  P'ilbert  streets,  dedicated  1873,  As 
cost  of  which  was  about  ;!>  1,750,000.     Many  of  the  lodges  throughoaft 
State  have  their  own  halls,  the  finest  being  at  Pittsburgh,  erected  at  \ 
about  $425,000.    The  library  of  the  (irand  I^)dge  is  one  of  the  most 
ones  in  the  country.  4*' 

The  Masonic  Temple  in  Philadelphia  is  the  finest  and  largest  Haaai^ 
building  in  the  world  ;  it  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Freemasonry.  One  of  l|if§ 
halls,  the  Egyptian  Hall,  lately  decorated  by  "  the  Art  Association  off  tiHl 
Masonic  Temple,"  is  unique  in  decoration  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
men  of  Egyptian  decoration  outside  of  Egypt.  This  room  is  known  as 
''  William  J.  Kelly  testimonial,  to  his  brother,  Thomas  R.  Patton/*  and 
paid  for  by  Brother  Kelly  as  a  testimony  of  a  brother's  regard  for 
We  give  an  engraving  of  this  hall ;  also  of  the  Temple. 

The  Grand  Ix)dge  of  Pennsylvania  maintains  "that  Freemasonry  ii 
imto  itself;"  that 

"A  Grand  Lodjjc  is  created  by  lodges.     When  three  or  more  lawfully  warranted 
constituted  Iodj;e>  (»f  I'ree  mid  Accepted  Masons  constitute  and  establish  a  Grand 
lodges  cf»nfer  on  tliis  (jrand  I^idge  those  powers  which  arc  necessary  to  make  it 
Masonic  power.     The  territorial  jurisdiction   then   attaches.     The  Grand  Lodge  havii^ 
organized,  its  jurisdiction  declared,  and  the  Grand  Lodge,  out  of  whose  former  juiisdictioa 
new  Grand  Lodge  has  claimed  jurisdiction,  recognizing  it,  then  and  there  such  Gimnd 
has  hr'-athed  into  it  the  breath  of  sovereign  and  supreme  Masonic  life  and  powers."  ... 

"  Then'  is  l)ut  one  example  of  a  creation  of  life  like  unto  it,  ami  that  was  the  creation  of 
The  body  was  tirst  made,  sha])ed,  tormed,  endowed  with  it^  functions,  and  then  there 
into  it  tli'>  vita!  ]>rinciple  which  constituted  it  a  living  body  with  an  immortal  spirit.     So  itiiwiib 
tlie  creation  of  a  Grand  I^xlge  of  I'ree  aufl  Accepted  MaM)ns.     It  is  the  recc^nition,  the  ackMHl^ 
eilgmiMit.  of  its  vital  p'<wer>  that  consummates  the  fulness,  completeness,  the  entirety  of  a  SunMi 
Grand  Lodg»-  of  tlu-  Craft." 

It  has  defined  its  understanding  of  the  word  ''clandestine"  as  follows:— » 

"Tl'.e  tru'*  ni'-aning,  the  Ma«i^onic  intt-rjiretation  of  <7.;'/./<'v//;/^  is,  that  it  is  unlawful.     W 
I-  \\ifh(»ut  the  si-.il   «'f  i.iwtul   Masonic  .tuthority  is  clandi'stine.     Whatever  act   or 
ci.iimmg  ti»  111'  M,l^■^nh  .  .uid  tri'-d  .md  V-sfid  fnun  inception  to  conclusion,  must  be  Mi 
lawful  or  lawful.y  M.i^on.c,  or  they  .irr  «  !.ind»"»lit»«-," 

Delaware.  —  r'nen-  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  which  was  the  first  lodge  n 
tuted  in  Delaware.     It  is  said  that  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  in  X^^ 
warranted  I'uion   Lodge,  No.  121,  at   Miildletown.  for  (ieneral  ^ 
Regiment.     The   ( iraud    L<Mlge   of   IVnnsylvania  granted   warrants  to 
A'",  -r,  at  (antwell's  Bridge,  on  June  24,  i7^>5.      This  warrant  v/as  surrendered 
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and  renewed  March  5,  1798 ;  and  was  surrendered  January  30,  18 16,  in  order 
to  unite  in  forming  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Delaware :  to  Lodge  No,  14^  at 
Christiana  Ferry,  afterward  Wilmington,  granted  December  27,  1769;  sur- 
rendered and  renewed  January  22,  1789;  was  vacated  September  15,  1806, 
for  un- Masonic  proceedings  taken  by  it  in  the  establishment  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Delaware :  to  Lodge  No,  18,  at  Dover,  Kent  County,  granted 
August  26,  1775  ;  surrendered  and  renewed,  May  31,  1787:  to  Lodge  No. 
jj,  at  New  Castle  and  at  Christiana  Bridge,  "  one  year  at  one  place  and  the 
ensuing  year  at  the  other"  ;  granted  April  3,  1780 ;  surrendered  and  renewed, 
March  i,  1790;  vacated  September  15,  1806,  for  un-Masonic  conduct  taken 
by  it  in  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland :  to  Lodge  No,  44,  at 
Duck  Creek  Cross  Roads;  granted  June  24, 1785  ;  surrendered  and  renewed, 
September  6,  1 790 ;  had  ceased  long  since  :  to  Lodge  No,  6j,  at  Lcwistown  ; 
granted  May  28,  1794  ;  vacated  April  7,  1806  :  to  Lodge  No,  g6,  the  Delaware 
Hiram  Ixxige,  at  Newark;  granted  December  6,  1802;  vacated  September 
15,  1806,  for  un-Masonic  conduct  taken  by  it  in  the  formation  of  the  Grand 
Lo<ige  of  Delaware. 

The  CJrand  Lodge  of  Maryland  granted  a  warrant  to  St.  John's  Lodge  in 
Laureltown,  Sussex  County,  on  September  18,  1792.  It  became  delinquent 
to  (irand  Lodge,  and  its  warrant  was  forfeited,  June  13,  1800.  June  6,  1806, 
it  petitioned  to  be  revived,  but  was  refused,  and  Grand  Lodge  warranted  a 
new  lodge  named  "  Hope,"  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place.  Nine 
brethren,  said  to  represent  Lodges  No.  31,  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland,  Nos. 
33,  96,  and  14,  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  met  at  the  town  hall  in  Wil- 
mington, and  resolved  that,  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  for  the  general  benefit 
of  Masonry,  they  ought  to  form  a  Grand  Lo<lge  within  said  State,  and  did 
then  proceed  to  form  the  Grand  Ixxige  of  Delaware.  A  committee  of 
five  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  set  of  regulations.  The  meeting  adjourned 
to  June  7,  t8o6,  when  twelve  brethren  were  present  They  proceeded  to 
the  ap|>ointment  of  Cirand  Officers,  /^ro  temporey  and  thereupon,  opened  the 
Grand  Ixxige  of  Delaware,  without  any  previous  installation.  Warrants  were 
granted  without  any  charge  except  the  Secretary's  fees  for  executing  them, 
etc.  The  Grand  Ixxige  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  the  proceedings  had  been 
referred,  refused  to  recognize  them,  for  the  reason  that  five  lodges  at  least 
were  indispensably  necessary  to  form  a  (irand  Ix)dge  (it  will  be  noted  there 
were  only  four  lodges  at  the  formation  of  Grand  Ixxige) ;  and  that  three  of 
the  lodges  were  indebted  to  the  Grand  Ixxige  of  Pennsylvania  for  fees  and 
dues.  Accordingly,  these  warrants  were  vacated.  The  Grand  Ixxige  of  Mar>'- 
land  also  refused  to  recognize  the  new  Grand  Ixxige,  and  in  1808  the  charter 
of  Hope  Ixxige  was  annulled.  The  action  taken  by  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land did  not  seem  to  affect  the  new  Grand  Ixxige,  antl  in  181 6  the  I/<xige 
No.  5,  C'antwcU's  Bridge,  under  the  Grand  Ix)dge  of  Pennsylvania,  joined  the 
new  Gram!  Ixxige,  by  permission  of  the  (J rand  Loilge  of  Pennsylvania,  thus 
making  five. 
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The  Grand  Lodge  was  not  much  affected  by  the  Anti- Masonic  excitement, 
and  held  its  annual  meetings  with  regularity  during  that  and  to  this  time. 

Maryland.  —  In  the  Maryland  Gazette  of  Annapolis,  of  1 750,  appears  tbe 
following,  which  furnishes  the  earliest  reference  to  Freemasonry  in  this  juris- 
diction, as  far  as  is  at  the  present  known :  — 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  27th  day  of  December.  1749,  the  Festival  of  St  John,  the  Evmncelist^uid 
the  anniversary  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  tbe 
gentlemen  of  the  Brotherhood  connected  with  the  Lodge  in  Annapolis,  with  several  of  the  Order 
from  the  country,  celebrated  the  day.  At  12  o'clock,  the  whole  company,  about  30  in  number. 
went  in  procession  with  white  gloves  and  aprons,  from  the  house  of  their  Brother  Middleton.  beng 
preceded  by  their  Master,  Wardens,  and  Grand  Stewards,  to  the  Church,  where  an  ezcdleiit 
sermon,  adapted  to  the  occasion,  was  preached  by  their  Brother,  Rev.  Mr.  Brogden ;  alter  sermoa 
they  returned  in  the  same  manner  from  Church  to  the  Indian  King  [hotel]  where,  having  dined 
elegantly,  they  elected  their  Master  and  other  officers  for  the  year,  and  then  proceeded  in  tbe 
above  order  to  the  Great  Council  Room  (of  the  State  House),  where  they  made  a  ball  for  die 
entertainment  of  the  ladies,  and  the  evening  was  spent  with  innocent  mirth  and  gaiety." 

Eight  months  after  this  celebration  of  December  27,  1749,  on  August  la, 
1 750,  Thomas  Oxnard  of  Boston,  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  North  America, 
granted  a  warrant  for  a  lodge  at  Annapolis.  By  what  authority  (except  the 
"inherent  right ''  to  meet),  these  brethren  met  at  Annapolis  so  many  mootfas 
prior  to  the  Oxnard  warrant  being  granted  is  not  known. 

The  Maryland  Gazette  notices  that  this  lodge  was  existing  in  1761,  1763, 
and  1 764,  after  which  dates  nothing  whatever  regarding  it  is  known. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  has  the  record-book  of  a  lodge  hdd  at 
Leonardtown,  St.  Mary's  County.  The  first  record,  dated  June  6,  1759, 
refers  to  money  received  for  the  use  of  the  lodge,  "  at  a  lodge  formerly  held 
at  this  place."  The  records  extend  over  a  period  of  three  years,  and  although 
they  appear  to  be  full  and  complete,  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  indicate  the 
authority  under  which  the  lodge  was  held. 

On  August  8,  1765,  Lord  Blaney,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England,  granted  a  warrant  for  a  lodge  at  Joppa,  Baltimore,  now  Hartford, 
County.  The  minutes  commence  November  i,  1765,  and  close  July  i8,  1766, 
at  which  time  the  lodge  adjourned  until  the  22d  May,  1767,  because  of  "the 
room  where  the  present  lodge  is  held  being  unfit."  It  was  thought  that,  by  the 
date  named,  "  there  will  be  a  house  convenient  to  hold  the  said  lodge."  This 
lodge  had  a  regular  existence  until  February  21,  1782,  when  it  obtained  a 
warrant  from  the  Grand  Lodge  (Ancients)  of  Pennsylvania.  It  had  previously 
supposed  itself  to  be  an  "  Ancient  "  lodge,  having  adopted  a  by-law  that  no 
one  who  had  been  admitted  in  a  "  Modern  "  lodge  should  be  admitted  a 
member  without  taking  the  obligations  of  an  "  Ancient "  Mason  ;  but  in  May, 
1 781,  one  of  its  members  who  made  application  to  visit  Lodge  No.  i^,  at 
Baltimore  (which  had  been  chartered  by  the  (irand  Lodge  of  PennsyU-ania, 
"  Ancients,"  in  1770),  was  refused  for  being  a  **  Modern  "  Mason. 

The  lodge  deputed  one  of  the  members  to  take  the  warrant  to  the  Grand 
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Lodge  at  Philadelphia,  ''to  have  their  important  opinion"  whether  it  was 
Ancient  or  Modem.  That  body  decided  that  it  was  a  "Modem"  warrant, 
but  informed  the  brethren  that  if  five  of  their  members  would  go  to  Bahimore 
and  be  "  initiated  in  Lodge  No.  16,"  they  would  become  truly  "  Ancient,"  and 
a  warrant  would  be  granted  to  them.  This  course  was  followed,  and  a  warrant 
was  issued  February  1,  1782,  as  Lodge  No.  35.  The  lodge  was  requested  to 
send  delegates  to  the  convention  that  was  held  April  17,  1787,  at  Talbot  Court- 
House,  which  reorganized  or  revived  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland ;  but 
although  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Lodge  No.  15,  at  Baltimore, 
with  "  Full  power  to  assent  or  dissent  to  any  matter  laid  before  them  respecting 
the  formation  of  a  Grand  Lodge,"  it  was  not  represented  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Cirand  Lodge  until  May,  1 794,  when  it  came  under  its  jurisdiction  as  Belle 
Air  Lodge,  No.  14,  its  meetings  being  held  altemately  at  Joppa  and  Belle 
Air,  and  subsequently  at  Slate  Ridge.  In  a  few  years  it  became  dormant, 
but  in  181 1  it  was  revived  as  Mount  Ararat  Lodge,  No.  44,  and  is  still  active. 

The  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  (Ancients)  of  Pennsylvania  granted  warrants 
for  nine  lodges  in  Maryland,  as  follows :  Lodge  No.  6,  at  (^orgetown,  Kent 
County,  in  1 766 ;  No.  7,  at  Chestertown,  in  the  same  county,  in  the  same 
year ;  Nos.  15  and  16,  at  Baltimore,  in  1770 ;  No.  17,  at  Queenstown,  Queen 
Anne  County,  in  1773;  No.  29,  at  Cambridge,  Dorchester  t^ounty,  in  1780; 
No.  34,  at  Talbot  Court- House  (Easton),  in  1781  ;  No.  35,  at  Joppa,  I^ltimore 
County,  in  1782  ;  and  No.  37,  at  Princess  Anne,  Somerset  County,  in  1782. 
An  Army  or  Travelling  Lodge,  No.  27,  was  warranted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1 780,  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  Maryland  Line  "  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army. 

Six  of  these  lodges  were  located  on  the  Eastem  Shore,  then  the  most 
imix>rtant  part  of  the  State.  On  the  1 7th  June,  1 783,  two  months  after  Con- 
gress had  issued  the  peace  proclamation,  the  lodges  on  the  Eastem  Shore 
convened  at  Talbot  Court- House  (Easton),  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  for  the  Eastem  Shore  of  Mary- 
land. There  were  ^vt  lodges  represented  by  deputies,  one  lodge  more  than 
participated  in  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Ixxlge  of  England,  in  1 7 1 7.  The 
convention  had  no  precedent  to  guide  its  proceedings,  for  just  such  a  condi- 
tion had  never  occurred  in  the  history  of  Masonry  before.  These  lodges  had 
all  been  "  warranted  "  by  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  Grand  Lodge  itself  owed  allegiance  to  the  Grand  Lodge  (Ancients)  of 
England. 

There  were  present  at  this  convention,  as  a  deputy  from  Lodge  No.  7.  of 
Chestertown,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  who  was  at  the  time  (iranl  Secre- 
tary of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  although  residing  in  NLir>'land,  and 
Dr.  John  Coats,  Past  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  Pennsylvania,  then  a  resident 
of  the  F-astem  Shore  of  Maryland.  A  Master  Mason's  lodge  was  openeil, 
when  it  was  unanimously 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  several  lodges  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  consider  it  as  a  natler 
of  right,  and  that  they  ought  to  form  a  Grand  Lodge  independent  of  the  Grand  Lodge  u 
Philadelphia." 

But  when  the  convention  proposed  to  go  into  an  election  of  officers  for  a 
Grand  Lodge,  Brother  Smith,  Deputy  from  Lodge  No.  7,  stated  that  "  he  was 
not  authorized  to  elect  such  officers."  It  was  determined  to  petition  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  Philadelphia  for  a  warrant  for  a  Grand  Lodge  to  be  held  <m 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  when  the  convention  adjourned  until  the  31st 
day  of  July,  following. 

The  convention  reassembled  agreeably  to  adjournment.  "  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith,  being  a  Grand  Officer,  took  the  chair."  The  same  lodges  were  in 
attendance  as  at  the  former  session,  with  the  exception  of  No.  37,  of  Somerset 
County,  which  was  not  represented ;  but  No.  6,  of  Georgetown,  was  in  attend- 
ance, and  was  represented,  as  were  all  the  other  lodges,  by  its  Master  and 
Wardens,  and  not  by  deputies,  as  at  the  former  session.  The  resolutioo 
adopted  at  the  previous  session,  regarding  the  right  to  form  a  Grand  Lodge 
"  independent  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,"  was  unanimously  reaf- 
firmed. It  was  further  determined  that  the  Grand  Lodge  should  be  a  moving 
lodge  ;  '^  that  is  to  say,  it  shall  sit  at  different  places  at  different  times ; "  also, 
that  "  said  Grand.  Lodge  shall  have  quarterly  communications."  The  conven- 
tion then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  Grand  Officers,  when  Dr.  Coats  was  elected 
Grand  Master,  and  Charles  Gardiner,  Grand  Secretary. 

Grand  Master  Coats  addressed  a  letter,  dated  August  18, 1783,  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  expressed  his  strong  attachment  to  the 
brethren  from  Pennsylvania,  but  from  particular  circumstances  he  found  it 
most  convenient  to  reside  in  Maryland.  After  stating  that  he  was  not  the 
proposer  of  the  movement,  he  gave  his  reason  for  concurring  in  the  views  of 
Brother  Dr.  Smith,  "  and  every  member  of  the  different  lodges,"  as  to  the 
necessity  for  their  course  of  action.  To  this  communication  no  reply  appears 
to  have  been  received,  and  he  addressed  another  communication  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  October  16,  1783,  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
former  letter,  and  gives  notice  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
would  be  held  at  Chestertown,  December  i8th. 

To  these  communications  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  through  its 
Deputy  Grand  Secretary,  Joseph  Howell,  Jr.,  replied  under  date  December  5, 
1783.  In  his  letter  Brother  Howell  stateil  that  the  delay  in  returning  an 
answer  to  the  communication  was  "  in  consequence  of  a  sense  of  doubt  and 
delicacy  they  felt  respecting  their  determination."  While  they  were  in  1 
great  measure  obliged  to  differ  in  sentiment  with  the  brethren  in  MaryUwl 
yet  they  frankly  acknowledged  their  ignorance  as  "  from  what  authority  a 
warrant  could  be  issued."  In  ron(  lusion  he  intimated  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  his  drand  Lodge  that  the  dues  of  the  several  lodges  '*  should  be /<//// /i>  the 
time  of  your  forniin^y 
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The  Grand  Lodge  assembled,  according  to  adjournment,  December  i8th  j 
but,  on  account  of  the  severe  weather,  a  number  of  the  brethren  were  pre< 
vented  from  attending,  and  the  meeting  was  not  organized  until  the  next  day, 
when  Grand  Master  Coats  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  the  Grand  Lx)dge  at  Philadelphia.  He  stated  that  as  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  and  being  on  the  spot,  he 
requested  a  meeting  be  convened  that  the  whole  matter  might  be  investi- 
gated. "  To  this  lodge  of  emergency,"  he  addressed  himself,  *'  making  a  full 
statement  of  the  rights  which  the  Maryland  lodges  claimed  that  they  possessed 
of  establishing  an  independent  Grand  Lodge  for  the  State,  and  of  the  reasons 
which  impelled  them  to  the  formation  of  such  a  body.'* 

It  would  seem  that  his  arguments  were  satisfactory  to  the  Grand  Master 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  met  with  approval,  but  there  were  many  members  who 
made  objections  which  had  weight.  Hie  result,  therefore,  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  meet  Grand  Master  Coats,  and  any  members  of  the 
Maryland  lodges  then  in  the  city,  for  conference ;  also,  to  inquire  whether 
the  Grand  Lodge  had  power  and  authority  to  grant  a  warrant  to  form  another 
Grand  Lodge,  and  to  report  at  the  next  quarterly  communication.  As  liar  as 
the  records  in  possession  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
show,  no  reix>rt  was  made  by  the  committee. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  it  was  resolved  that,  in  case  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  refused  to  give  a  charter,  "  we  think  we  have 
power  to  form  a  Grand  Lodge  within  ourselves."  After  resolving  that  the 
next  meeting  should  be  held  at  Cambridge,  June  17,  1784,  the  Grand  Ixxlge 
adjourned. 

Summonses  were  issued  by  the  Grand  Secretary,  Brother  Charles  Gardiner, 
"  to  the  Masters  of  the  different  lodges  in  the  State  of  Maryland,"  to  meet 
with  their  Wardens,  the  Grand  Master^  and  the  Grand  Ledge  of  Maryland^  at 
the  time  designated.  But  "  from  accident  and  other  causes,"  there  was  no 
meeting  on  that  day ;  nor  was  there  any  meeting  held,  as  far  as  the  records 
show,  until  three  years  subsequently.  What  this  "  accident "  was,  and  what 
were  the  "  other  causes  "  that  prevented  the  brethren  from  assembling,  it 
would  be  of  much  interest  to  know.  Although  the  Grand  Lodge  failed  to 
meet  according  to  "agreement,"  the  subordinate  lodges  considered  their 
allegiance  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  severed,  as  they  were  not 
thenceforth  represented  in  that  body. 

April  17,  1787,  by  a  concert  of  action,  and  in  compliance  with  the  sum- 
mons issued  by  the  Grand  Secretary,  the  officers  of  the  several  lodges  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  met  at  Talbot  Court- House,  when,  having  reviewed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  former  convention,  and  in  order  "  to  give  effirary  to  what  was 
heretofore  transacted  upon  this  subject,  and  still  obsening  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  so  important  a  measure,"  they  agreed  to  establish  a  (trand  Lodge 
and  appoint  Grand  Officers  for  the  purpose.     Brother  Coats  was  reelected 
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Grand  Master,  and  Charles  Gardiner  reelected  Grand  Secretary.  It  would 
seem  that  the  brethren,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  difficulty  that  might 
arise  in  the  future  as  to  the  regularity  or  legality  of  their  former  proceedings, 
thus  reorganized  \}[\^  Grand  Lodge.  And  from  this  date,  April  17,  1787,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  dates  its  formation. 

The  three  lodges  on  the  Western  Shore,  Nos.  15  and  16  at  Baltimore  and 
No.  35  at  Joppa,  did  not  participate  in  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
although  No.  15  authorized  a  member  of  No.  7,  of  Chestertown,  to  represent 
it  in  the  convention,  but  the  letter  of  authorization  did  not  reach  the  brother 
in  time.  It  was,  however,  represented  at  the  meeting  held  August,  1787,  and 
subsequently  received  a  charter  as  Washington  Lodge,  No.  3.  This  lodge  b 
still  existing.  Lodge  No.  16  came  under  the  jurisdiction  in  1795,  ^  St.  John's 
Lodge,  No.  20,  but  it  was  short-lived,  never  being  represented  afterward; 
while  No.  35,  as  stated,  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
1794,  as  Belle  Air  Lodge,  No.  14,  and  is  now  existing  as  Mount  Ararat  Lodge, 
No.  44. 

It  would  seem  that  there  was  a  difference  in  sentiment  in  Lodge  15,  regard- 
ing the  formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  in  consequence  of  which  some  of  the 
members  refused  to  sanction  the  action  of  the  lodge  in  that  res|>ect,  and,  in 
concert  with  some  of  the  members  of  No.  1 6,  applied  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Virginia  for  a  dispensation  to  open  a  new  lodge,  which  was  granted  April  28, 
1 788,  as  Baltimore  Union  Lodge,  No.  2 1 .  This  action  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Virginia  was  clearly  irregular.  But  little  of  this  lodge  is  known,  except 
that  it  was  represented  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia,  generally  by  proxy, 
until  I  793.  It  was  certainly  existing  as  late  as  March  6th  of  that  year ;  for  the 
distinguished  Mason,  Philip  P.  Eckel,  held  a  dimit  from  it  bearing  that  date. 

After  the  reorganization  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  April  17,  1787,  the  increase 
in  the  establishment  of  new  lodges  became  rapid  ;  no  less  than  twenty  u-ar- 
rants  were  issued  during  the  first  thirteen  years  of  its  existence,  for  lodges  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  But  it  is  evident  this  increase  was  too  rapid  ;  more 
lodges  were  organized  than  could  be  sustained,  for  seven  of  the  twenty  new 
lodges  became  dormant  before  the  year  1800.  In  1794  the  communications 
of  the  Cirand  l/)dge  were  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  they  have  since  been 
continuously  held,  except  the  communication  of  1806,  which  was  held  at 
Easton. 

In  addition  to  the  lodges  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  there  are  traces 
of  seven  others  in  the  State  in  the  early  days,  viz. :  St.  Andrew's  at  Georgetown, 
now  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  1737;  at  Joppa,  1750;  at  Port  Tobacco, 
Charles  County,  prior  to  175Q  ;  at  Talbot  Court-House,  1763  ;  near  Liberty- 
town,  Frederic  k  County,  prior  to  the  Revolution  :  at  Fleecy  Dale,  in  same 
county,  prior  to  1790;  and  a  *' Hibernian  "  Lodge  at  Baltimore,  held  under 
authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland,  about  1797.  But  nothing  whatever 
is  known  of  either  of  these  lodges  except  the  fact  that  they  existed. 
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Four  lodges  were  warranted  by  this  Grand  Lodge  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  one  in  the  State  of  Delaware ;  these,  however,  afterward  withdrew  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  the  Grand  Lodges  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  spread  of  Masonry  in  the  State  was  quite  rapid  between  1820  and 
1830,  eighteen  charters  having  been  issued  for  the  formation  of  new  or  the 
revival  of  dormant  lodges.  But  shortly  after  the  date  last  named  one  lodge 
after  another  surrendered  or  forfeited  its  charter,  so  that  by  the  year  184c 
there  were  but  thirteen  active  lodges  in  the  State,  and  they  with  a  member- 
ship of  less  than  three  hundred.  This  decline  in  Masonry  in  Maryland,  —  and 
it  was  equally  as  great  in  other  jurisdictions, — was  caused  by  the  Anti-Masonic 
excitement  which  swept  over  the  entire  country. 

But  about  the  year  1845  a  decided  change  for  the  better  took  place.  The 
lodges  were  aroused  from  the  torpid  inactivity  into  which  they  had  fallen,  into 
activity  and  vigor,  and  by  the  year  1850  ten  new  lodges  were  formed  and  a 
number  of  the  dormant  lodges  revived. 

In  1822  they  occupied  the  Masonic  Hall  on  St.  Paul  Street,  but  in  the 
year  1 85  7  the  increase  in  the  number  of  lodges  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  was 
so  great  that  the  inadequacy  of  this  hall  was  acknowledged  by  all.  It  was 
finally  determined  to  sell  it  and  build  the  present  new  Temple  on  Charles 
Street,  which  was  completed  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $500,000.* 

The  hall  on  St.  Paul  Street  was  built  in  great  part  by  funds  raised  by  lottery, 
at  a  cost  of  f  35,000,  and  was  in  its  day  considered  a  handsome  and  commo- 
dious building. 

In  1797  a  petition  was  made  to  the  legislature  for  an  act  of  incorp>oration, 
but  from  some  cause  it  was  not  obtained  until  1822.  In  1866  the  act  was 
amended,  giving  enlarged  property-holding  qualifications,  and  changing  the 
title  from  "  Free  and  .Accepted  "  to  **  .Vncient  Free  and  .Accepted  Masons.*' 

In  1797  the  tnistees  of  the  Grand  Charity  Fund  were  constituted  "The 
Grand  Stewards*  Lodge,*'  which  was  first  composed  of  eight  brethren  appointed 
annually,  and  presided  over  by  the  Deputy  Grand  Master.  It  afterward  was 
composed  of  the  Masters  of  the  lodges  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  a  Past 
Master  from  each  lodge  in  the  State.  This  body  grew  in  influence  and  power, 
and  gradually  became  the  manager  of  the  general  business  of  the  (irand  Ix)dge. 
Jurisdiction  was  given  to  it  in  matters  of  discipline,  and  it  was  constituted  an 
intermediate  court  of  apj>eals.  It  continued  in  existence  until  1872,  wbt:i 
the  Grand  Stewards*  Ixxige  was  legislated  out  of  existence. 

In  1845  steps  were  taken  for  the  founding  of  a  "  Ikneficial  Society  among 
the  brethren  of  Maryland,"  and  a  committee  termed  the  "  Trustees  of  the 
(irand  Charity  Fund'*  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  same.  Appropria- 
tions to  this  fund  were  made  by  the  Grand  Loilge,  Grand  Chapter  and  lo(li:c>, 
which  was  so  judiciously  managed  that  by  the  year   1S65   it  amounted   to 

»  Dr^troyrd  by  firr  I)cce-ml>er  25  K'hristmas).  i8<x).  together  with  valuabli-  Masonic  pap«r>» 
and  records  contained  therein. 
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^54,000^  when  the  entire  sum  was  invested  in  the  new  Temple.  Until  1872 
the  interest  was  annually  credited  to  the  fund,  when  it  amounted  to  f  80^02.82. 
Since  which  no  report  has  been  made  by  the  trustees,  and  until  the  resump- 
tion of  the  payment  of  dividends  upon  the  stock  debt,  the  Grand  Charity 
Fund  exists  only  in  name. 

September  18,  1793,  the  Grand  Lodge  and  several  of  its  subordinates,  in 
concert  with  Lodge  No.  22,  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  Brother  President  Washington  presiding  and  con- 
ducting the  ceremonies  by  request.  May  16,  1814,  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Masonic  hall  on  St.  Paul  Street  was  laid  by  the  Grand  Master. 

On  July  4,  1 81 5,  by  request  of  the  legislature,  the  Grand  Master  laid  the 
comer-stone  of  the  Washington  Monument  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which 
was  the  first  monument  ever  erected  to  the  memory  of  our  illustrious  Brother 
Washington. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1828,  by  request  of  the  Directors  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  the  Grand  Lodge  laid  the  first  or  foundation-stone  of  that 
great  enterprise.  Grand  Master  Benjamin  C.  Howard,  assisted  by  Grand 
Master  Thomas  Kittera,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Grand  Master  D.  W.  Patterson, 
of  Virginia,  officiating. 

August  8,  1829,  the  Grand  Lodge,  by  request  of  the  Board  of  Directon 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company  (now  the  Northern 
Central),  laid  the  first  or  foundation-stone  of  that  important  work. 

On  Tuesday,  October  12,  1880,  during  the  week  of  festivities  held  to  com- 
memorate the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  City 
of  Baltimore,  the  (Irand  Ixxlge,  Grand  Chapter,  and  the  Grand  Commanders*, 
with  a  number  of  Templars  from  the  adjoining  jurisdictions,  held  a  grand 
parade.  But  the  largest,  and  perhaps  the  most  imposing,  Masonic  procession 
ever  held  in  the  jurisdiction,  was  that  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Centennial  of  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  May  12,  1887,  there 
being  over  5000  Master  Masons  in  line. 

The  Grand  Lodge  has  been  called  upon  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  many 
churches  and  other  public  buildings.  Among  the  most  important  were,  the 
Antietam  National  Cemetery,  September  17,  1867;  the  new  City  Hall,  Balti- 
more, October  17,  1867  ;  ^^  ^^^^  Post-office,  Baltimore,  November  21,  1882  ; 
and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Frederick,  May  31,  1871.  It  also  partici- 
pated in  the  ceremonies  of  unveiling  the  De  Kalb  Statue  at  Annapolis,  August 
16,  1886. 

The  Fraternity  in  Maryland  has  ever  been  noted  for  its  conservatism,  an^i 
as  a  consequence  its  increase  in  membership  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of 
other  jurisdictions.  Another  cause  for  this  has  been  the  heavy  burden  of  debt 
under  which  the  Grand  Lodge  has  labored  for  more  than  twenty  years  past 
growing  out  of  the  building  of  the  new  Temple.  This  debt,  however,  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  for  a  number  of  years  past. 
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District  of  Colombia. — What  is  known  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
1 789  embraced  territory  ceded  by  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  first  lodge  of  Freemasons  therein  was  formed  under  warrant  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania.  The  petition  for  this  lodge  was  presented 
from  some  brethren  in  Alexandria  to  Grand  Lodge,  on  September  2,  1 782,  and 
ordered  to  lie  over.  On  February  3,  1783,  the  petition  presented  on  Sep- 
tember 2d,  last,  from  several  brethren  of  Alexandria  in  Virginia  for  a  warrant 
to  hold  a  lodge  there,  was  ordered  to  lie  over  to  the  next  communication  :  — 

"  In  consequence  of  Brother  Adam,  the  proposed  Master  thereof,  being  found  to  possess  his 
knowledge  of  Masonry  in  a  clandestine  manner,  since  which  the  said  Brother  Adam  having  gone 
through  the  several  steps  of  Ancient  Masonry  in  lodge  No.  a  of  Philadelphia ;  It  was  ordered  that 
the  said  petition  be  complied  with,  and  that  the  Secretary  present  Brother  Adam  with  a  warrant  to 
hoid  a  lodge  of  Ancient  Masons  in  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  to  be  numbered  39.  Brother  Robert 
Adam  was  then  duly  recommended,  and  presented  in  form  to  the  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Master  in 
the  chair  for  installation  as  Master  of  Lodge  No.  39,  to  be  held  in  the  borough  of  Alexandria,  in 
Foirtax  County,  Virginia,  and  was  accordingly  installed  as  such." 

After  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia  this  lodge  surrendered  its 
Pennsylvania  warrant,  and,  on  April  28,  1 788,  received  a  warrant  from  Grand 
Ixxlge  of  Virginia.  In  1 789  it  asked  to  have  its  old  warrant  returned  ;  but  the 
latter  Grand  Lodge  decided  it  was  improper  to  comply  with  the  request.  Decem- 
ber 12,  1804,  a  request  to  have  its  name  changed  to  Alexandria- Washington 
IxxJge  was  presented  to  Grand  Lodge,  which  ordered  a  new  warrant  to  be 
issued  with  the  new  name.  This  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  lodge,  as 
George  Washington  was  named  in  the  warrant  as  Master.  An  authenticated 
copy  of  the  resolution  authorizing  the  change  of  name  was  ordered  to  be 
attached  to  the  originaL  This  lodge  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Grand  Ix>dge  of  Nfaiyland  issued  warrants  to  lodges  as  follows :  April 
21,  1789,  to  Potomac  Lodge,  at  Georgetown ;  some  of  its  members  moved  to 
Port  Tobacco,  and  opened   a  branch   lodge  there,  which  was  soon  super- 
seded by  a  charter  for  St.  Columba,  No.   10 ;   the  old  lodge  ceased  May, 
1794:    was   revived   October   22,    1795,  as   Columbia   Lodge;   it  first  met 
Noveml)er  7,  1795,  and  ceased    December  12,   1796:  November  10,  i8o6, 
it   was  again  revived  as  Potomac  Lodge,  No.  43  :    September  12,   1 793.  to 
Federal    Lo<ige,  at  Washington;   November   8,   1802,  to  Columbia    Lodge, 
at  Washington  ;  and  May  44,  1805,  to  Washington- Naval  Lodge,  at  Wash- 
ington.     The   Grand    Lodge   of  Virginia,  on  November  29,  1796,  issued  a 
warrant  to   Brooke    Lodge,   which   was  afterward   called    Alexandria- Brooke 
L«Mlge,   at    Alexandria.       December    11,    1810,   these    five   loilges    decidetl 
that  it  was   right  ^nd   expedient    to  form  a   Grand   Ixwlgc  for  the    District 
of  Columbia,   and  the   Grand   Lodge  was  duly  formed  February   19,   iSii. 
Alexandria- Washington  Ixnlge  did  not  join  in  the  movement,  and  refused  to 
leave  the  Grand  I^dge  of  Virginia,  under  which  it  continued  by  common  con- 
sent.    The  formation  of  the  Grand   Lodge  met  the  hearty  approval  oi  the 
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Grand  Lodges  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  new  Grand  Lodge,  being 
located  at  the  seat  of  the  National  Government,  could  not  help  but  keep  up 
an  active  existence.  On  September  18,  1793,  the  lodge  assisted  in  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States,  with 
Masonic  ceremonies  by  President  Washington.  As  a  Grand  Lodge  it  laid  the 
comer-stone  of  the  new  Capitol,  on  July  4,  1851,  and  the  dedication  and  plac- 
ing of  the  pinnacle  of  the  Washington  Monument,  and  its  dedication  within 
the  last  few  years.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  movement  to  form  a  Natiottal 
Grand  Lodge,  which  never  met  the  approval  of  the  several  Grand  Lodges.  In 
1846,  when  the  territory  south-westerly  of  the  Potomac  River  was  retroceded 
to  Virginia,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia  assumed  the  Masonic  jurisdiction  of 
Alexandria. 

The  Anti-Masonic  excitement  caused  but  little  discomfort,  and  soon  passed 
away.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  always  been,  and  is 
now,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 

Virginia.  —  In  1 74 1  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  granted  a  warrant  to 
St.  John's  Lodge,  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  first 
lodge  organized  in  that  jurisdiction.  On  April  15,  1775,  the  Lodge  of  Kilwin- 
ning, Scotland,  warranted  Calvin  Point  Royal  Arch  Lodge,  at  Falmouth. 
March  9,  1756,  Blandford  Lodge  was  chartered  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scot- 
land. On  July  21,  1758,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  chartered  the  Lodge 
of  Fredericksburg,  the  warrant  being  still  preserved.  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  granted  this  lodge  a  dispensation  earlier, 
as  records  exist  from  September  i,  1752.  This  is  the  lodge  in  which  Wash- 
ington was  made  a  Mason,  on  November  4,  1752. 

On  December  22,  1 753,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  "  Modems,"  granted 
a  warrant  to  the  Royal  Exchange  Lodge,  No.  173,  in  the  borough  of  Norfolk, 
in  Virginia  ;  this  lodge  was  kept  on  the  English  Register  until  181 3. 

August  I,  1755,  the  same  Grand  Lodge  granted  a  warrant  to  **  Lodge  at  the 
Swan  Tavern,"  York  town  ;  it  was  numbered  205  :  it  was  not  erased  from  the 
English  Register  until  181 3.  November  6,  1773,  ^^--  same  Grand  Lodge 
granted  a  warrant  to  Lodge  at  Williamsburg,  numbered  364  ;  also  same  day  to 
Lodge  at  Hotecourt,  No.  365  :  this  was  also  retained  on  English  Register  unt:! 
the  year  181 3. 

The  Cirand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  granted  warrants  October  4,  176S,  u- 
Lodge  No.  12,  Winchester,  which  was  surrendered  and  renewed  March  17. 
1787,  and  surrendered  January  5,  1807,  to  join  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia. 
February  3,  1 783,  to  Lodge  No.  39,  Alexandria,  Fairfax  C\)unty,  joined  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia  ;  June  20.  1784,  to  Lodge  No.  41,  Portsmouth,  sur- 
rendered and  renewed  June  24,  1700;  vacated  April  7,  1806.  The  Cin.nd 
Orient  of  France  granted  warrants,  in  1785,  for  a  loilge  at  Portsmouth,  and  in 
I  "^^c;  for  a  lodge  at  Richmond. 

Cornelius    Hamet   of  Norfolk,   while   in   name    Provincial   ("irand   Master. 
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exercised  none  of  the  prerogatives  of  that  high  office.  Representing  as  he 
did  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  lodges  were  petitioned  for  and  warranted 
without  a  word  of  reference,  or  recommendation,  to  or  from  him. 

A  convention  of  the  delegates  from  five  lodges,  from  f\y^  different  jurisdic- 
tions in  Virginia,  met,  on  May  6,  1777,  at  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  and  then 
adjourned  to  May  13,  1777,  when  a  so-called  Grand  Lodge  was  formed. 

On  April  28,  1 788,  Alexandria  Lodge,  No.  39,  sent  a  communication  that 
they  desired  to  surrender  their  present  warrant  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania,  an^  obtain  one  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia.  A  warrant 
was  granted  as  Alexandria  Lodge,  No.  22.  December  12,  1804,  the  lodge 
petitioned  that  it  might  be  known  thereafter  as  the  "  Alexandria- Washington 
Lodge,  No.  22."  The  petition  was  granted,  for  which  the  lodge  paid 
^10.  April  29,  1 79 1,  the  Grand  Lodge  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
the  "  Book  of  Constitutions,"  approved  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  known  as  '*  Smith's  Ahiman  Rezon."  The  work  was  so  imperfectly  done, 
typographically,  that  it  was  rejected,  and  the  book  ordered  to  be  burnt.  A 
brother  offered  to  print  a  new  edition  of  the  Ahiman  Rezon.  Permission  was 
granted,  and  a  motion  in  the  Grand  Lodge  to  purchase  250  copies  was  rejected. 
It  is  kno^iTi  as  "  Read's  Ahiman  Rezon."  The  Grand  Lodge  adopted  the 
work  as  taught  by  Jeremy  L.  Cross,  who  taught  the  Thomas  Smith  Webb  work. 

In  1798  the  Grand  Lodge  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  expulsion,  the 
visiting  by  any  member  of  a  lodge  in  Virginia  of  the  lodges  of  the  "  Ancients." 

The  Anti- Masonic  excitement  considerably  affected  the  lodges,  and  weak- 
ened many  of  the  members,  but,  when  it  passed  over,  Masonry  was  stronger 
than  ever.  On  February  22,  1858,  the  Grand  Lodge  dedicated  the  monu- 
ment erected  at  Richmond  to  the  memory  of  Brother  (ieorge  Washington. 
1*he  ceremonies  were  said  to  be  grand  and  inspiring.  They  also  laid,  with  full 
Masonic  ceremonies,  the  comer-stone  of  the  monument  erected  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  commemorate  the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  The  Craft 
are  building,  and  have  nearly  completed,  an  imposing  hall  or  Temple  for 
Masonic  purposes,  to  cost  nearly  $150,000. 

West  Virginia.  —  The  Civil  War  of  1861,  and  years  following,  resulted  in 
the  division  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  formation  of  a  portion  thereof, 
in  June,  1863,  into  the  separate  State  of  West  Virginia.  All  communication, 
between  the  subordinate  lodges  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  State 
fornung  West  Virginia,  and  the  Grand  Ixxlge  of  Virginia,  had  been  suspended 
for  neirly  three  years,  and  the  meetings  held  were  irregular  in  more  particulars 
than  one.  The  vicissitudes  of  war  and  the  failure  to  meet  regularly  raised  a 
doubt  of  the  right  of  renewing  the  meetings  without  the  direct  authority  of 
a  C I  rand  Lodge.  Counsel  and  advice  were  solicited  from  the  neighboring 
jurisdictions  ;  and  the  favorable  suggestions  made  by  them  led  to  the  issuing 
of  a  circular  by  Fairmont  Lodge,  No.  9,  addressed  to  the  lodges  in  what  is 
now  known  as  West  Virginia,  for  a  convention  to  meet  on  December  28,  1863. 
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The  meeting  adjourned  to  February  22,  1864,  and  again  to  June  24,  1864, 
when,  eight  lodges  being  represented,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  Grand  Lodge. 
Grand  Officers  were  elected,  and  a  day  fixed  for  the  installation  of  the  Grand 
Officers.  At  the  time  designated  for  the  performance  of  this  duty,  it  was 
learned  that  there  had  been  some  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  conventioo, 
and  the  Grand  Officers  refused  to  b|5  installed.  A  new  convention  was 
called  for  April  12,  1865,  when  new  Grand  Officers  were  elected;  and  on 
April  12,  1865,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  West  Virginia  was  formed,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia  was  directed  to  be  used  until  there 
was  one  adopted  by  the  new  Grand  Lodge.  The  Grand  Lodge  has  performed 
many  official  public  duties,  such  as  the  laying  of  comer-stones  for  churches, 
monuments,  schools,  town  halls,  and  libraries.  The  following  lodges,  aO 
warranted  by  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia,  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  West  Virginia  :  Fairmont^  No,  p,  Fairmont ;  Marshall  Union^ 
No.  J7j  Moundville ;  Morgantown^  No.  gjy  Morgantown ;  Ohio^  No.  ioi^ 
Wheehng ;  IVel/sdurg,  No.  108,  Wellsburg ;  Fetterman,  No,  108^  Grafton ; 
Cameron^  No,  180,  Cameron.  With  the  closing  of  the  war  the  lodges  became 
prosperous  and  Masonry  popular. 

North  Carolina.  —  The  earliest  knowledge  we  have  of  Freemasonry  in 
North  Carolina  is  the  warranting  of  a  lodge  at  Wilmington,  on  Cape  River, 
in  the  Province  of  North  Carolina,  in  March,  1754,  being  No.  213  on  the 
Register,  (xrand  Lodge  of  England.  It  was  not  put  on  the  list  till  1756,  and 
was  continued  on  it  until  18 13..  « 

On  Aup:ust  21, 1767,  a  warrant  was  granted  to  the  Royal  Wliite  Hart  Lodge. 
at  Hahfax,  North  Carolina,  No.  338,  and  it  was  also  kept  on  the  Englii^h 
Register  until  1813. 

Cornelius  Harnett,  Provincial  Grand  Master  for  Virginia,  who  had  resi<ieti 
for  a  number  of  years  at  Wilmington,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  promoter 
of  the  lodge  at  Wilmington. 

The  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  granted  a  warrant  for  *'  the 
First  Lodge  at  Crown  Point,  in  I'itt  County."  The  records  of  the  registering 
of  this  lodge  are  missing,  but  it  was  on  the  rolls  in  1766  and  1767,  it  making 
its  returns  to  the  Grand  Lodge  up  to  the  latter  year.  Decemher  30,  1767. 
Thomas  Cooi)er  was  appointed  by  .Acting  Grand  Master  Henry  Price,  Oeputv 
Cirand  Master  of  North  Carolina,  with  power  to  establi>h  lodges  there.  What 
was  done  under  this  deputation  is  not  known.  January  14,  1771,  Josoph 
Montfort  was  appointed  Provincial  Cirand  Master  of,  and  for,  .-Vnierica,  ^v  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort ;  and  he,  it  is  said,  issued  the  warrant  to  the  Royal  White 
Hart  Lodge  at  Halifax.  The  drand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  also  issued  a 
Regimental  warrant  for  North  Carolina,  as  No.  :o.  The  date  of  its  grantinj: 
is  not  known.  It  was  suhsciiuontly  vacated.  In  1771  a  (irand  Lcnlge  w.i> 
formed  which  met  at  Newborn  and  Kdenton.  The  records  were  depositeii, 
previous  to  the   Revolutionary  War,  at   the  latter   place,  which  were  subse- 
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quenily  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  the  labors  of  Grand  Lodge  suspended. 
In  1787,  December  9th,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reorganize  the  Grand  Lodge. 
There  were  present  the  following  lodges  :  Unanimity ;  SL  John's,  No.  2 ;  Royal 
R(huiny  No,  4  ;  Royal  WhiU  Hart,  No.  403  ;  Royal  William,  No.  8 ;  Union, 
at  Fayetteville ;  Blandford ;  Bute ;  and  Old  Cone. 

(irand  Officers  were  elected  and  duly  installed.  The  numbering  of  the 
lodges  first  claimed  the  attention  of  Grand  Lodge;  and,  on  June  25,  1791, 
the  lodges  were  all  renumbered,  and  new  charters  ordered  to  be  issued.  In 
1797  the  Grand  Lodge  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina.  Many  of  the  subordinate  lodges  were  also  incorporated.  In  1842 
the  question  of  establishing  a  Masonic  seminary  of  learning  was  broached,  and 
the  discussion  continued  to  1856,  and  finally  resulted  in  St.  John's  College 
being  established  at  Oxford.  In  1872  the  Grand  Lodge  converted  it  into  an 
orphan  asylum.  It  is  now  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good,  being  assisted  finan- 
cially by  the  State  and  by  benevolent  citizens.  The  storm  of  Anti- Masonry 
did  not  interfere  materially  with  the  working  of  the  lodges.  The  Grand 
Lo<lge,  by  resolution,  sympathized  with  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  and  Vermont,  and  assured  them  of  their  support  for  the  efficient 
and  consistent  course  they  pursued*  in  the  contest.  The  first  hall  erected  for 
Masonic  purposes  in  North  Carolina  was  at  Raleigh,  in  181 2.  A  hall  was  also 
early  built  in  Wilmington. 

The  (irand  Ixxige  owns  a  library  valued  at  $600. 

South  Carolina.  —  The  first  Masonic  lodge  in  South  Carolina  was  war- 
ranted in  1 735,  by  Lord  Weymouth,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  I^ge  of 
England,  and  was  granted  to  Solomon's  Lodge  at  Charleston.  Its  first  meet- 
ing was  held  Thursday,  October  28,  1736.  In  this  year,  1736,  the  Farl  of 
Loudoun,  then  Grand  Master  of  England,  issued  a  deputation  to  John  Ham- 
roerton  (who  was  the  first  Master  of  Solomon's  Lodge  as  above),  appointing 
him  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  South  Carolina.  Hammerton,  acting  under  this 
authority,  organized  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  on  December  27,  1737,  which 
continued  until  1777.  At  the  same  time  (1735)  ^^^^  ^^  warrant  was  granted 
to  the  Charleston  Solomon's  Lodge,  a  warrant  was  granted  for  a  lo<i,i:o  of  the 
same  name  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  By  some  mistake  the  Charleston 
lodge  was  not  entered  on  the  Register,  while  the  Wilmington  one  was.  The 
former  was  put  on  the  Register  in  1760,  with  precedence  allowed  to  1735. 
llie  I*rovincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  in  1735,  granted  a  warrant  to  a 
numb^  of  brethren  from  Boston  to  open  a  lodge  at  Charleston.  This  Iodide 
met  at  the  "  Harp  and  Crown,"  but  probably  existed  only  tor  a  few  years. 
Hammerton  resigned  after  a  few  months'  service,  and  James  Graeme  was 
appointed  to  ser\'e  to  the  end  of  the  year,  after  which  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lixlge  was  authorized  to  elect  their  Grand  Master.  Graeme  was  elected  and 
reelected  Graftd  Master  until  1 740,  when  John  Houghton  was  elected. 
Hammerton  was  elected  again  in  1 741.  and   Benjamin  Smith   in   1742.      The 
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foregoing  infonnation  is  obtained  from  the  current  public  newspapers,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  pubHcations  were  stopped  in  1 742,  and  until  1751, 
on  account  of  the  law  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  forbidding  the  printing 
of  the  proceedings  of  any  lodge.  Solomon's  Lodge  worked  uninterruptedly 
until  181 1,  when  it  suspended  work  until  181 7  ;  it  was  then  revived,  and  con- 
tinued active  until  1838;  it  was  then  dormant  until  1841,  when  it  was  again 
revived,  and  continues  until  the  present.  The  following  additional  lodges  were 
warranted  by  Grand  Lodge  of  England  :  1 743,  "  Prince  George,"  at  George- 
town, Virginia;  May  3,  i  755,  "  Union,"  Charleston;  March  22,  1756, ''A 
Master's  Lodge  "  at  Charleston  (these  lodges  were  not  put  on  the  Register  until 
1760)  ;  February  8,  1763,  "St.  Mark's."  There  were  also  lodges  at  Port 
Royal,  at  Beaufort,  and  St.  George's,  at  Dorchester,  said  to  have  been  in 
existence  about  1756  ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  history. 

These  were  all  what  are  known  as  "  Modem"  lodges.  In  1787  the  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Lodge  declared  itself  independent  of  England,  and  took  the 
title  of  "  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  South  Caro- 
lina." In  1759  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  granted  a  warrant  to  "  ^Vwif 
Kiiwinningy'  but  the  members  being  members  of  Union  Lodge,  which  was 
warranted  in  1755,  did  not  accept  the  warrant,  but  did  adopt  the  name.  The 
Cirand  Lodge  of  Scotland  continued  it  on  its  Registry  for  years,  although  no 
returns  were  ever  made. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  England  ("  Ancients  ")  warranted  lodges  as  foUovs: 
October  10,  1764,  at  Charleston,  No.  92  ;  September  30,  1774,  at  Charleston, 
No.  190;  May  26,  1786,  at  Charleston,  No.  236.  The  members  of  the  latter. 
No.  236,  had  been  warranted  by  the  ''  Moderns,"  but  one  of  the  members  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  was  made  an  **  Ancient "  Mason.  On  his  return  he 
caused  the  others  to  fullosv  his  examj)le,  and  applied  to  the  Grand  Lo<lge  of 
Ancients,  at  London,  for  a  warrant ;  hence  the  warrant  No.  236.  The  Provin- 
cial (irand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  ('*  Ancients  '■)  warranted  lodges  :  I)ecenil>er 
2}^,  1872,  at  Charleston,  No.  Tfi  \  July  12,  17.S3,  '^  St.  Antfmvs"  Lodge. 
Charleston,  No.  40,  surrendered  and  renewed  May  25,  1787,  surrendered 
September  24,  1787;  November  22,  1786,  at  Charleston,  JVo.  4J,  sur- 
rtrn<lered.  On  December  27,  1785,  a  petition  for  a  warrant  to  hold  a  loiigc; 
at  W'innsburgh,  South  Carolina,  was  granted  by  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania.  No  record  is  made  of  this  lodge  on  the  Register  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  it  coming  at  the  same  time  as  the  ai^i)lication  for  a  lodge  at  Reading. 
and  also  one  at  Cape  Francois,  possibly  it  was  the  same  lodge  as  No.  47.  as 
above.  These  lodges  united,  March  24.  1787,  in  forming  the  *' Grand  Lodge 
of  Ancient  York  Masons  of  South  Carolina."  The  rivalry  between  the  two 
(irand  Lodges  was  most  hitter,  and  led  to  the  most* un fraternal  actions.  'Yht 
"Ancients"  were  said  to  be  everywhere  zealous,  aggressive,  and  intolerant 
towards  the  so-called  "  Moderns."  The  latter  seemed  to  hold  strictlv  to  the 
principle  that  "profmes"  nlu^t  seek  them,  while  the  rapid  growth  of  their  riv.ili 
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gave  indications  of  "  proselyting."  The  Ancients  increased  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  Modems.  Both  Grand  Lodges  were  incorporated  by  the  legislature. 
The  records  of  neither  were  printed,  and,  singularly,  both  have  been  lost. 
On  December  31,  1808,  the  two  Grand  Ixxiges  were  united,  as  the  "Grand 
Lodge  of  South  Carolina."  This  union  was  of  short  duration ;  one  of  the 
Ancient  lodges,  "  St  John's,"  claimed  that  the  formation  of  the  United  Grand 
Lodge  was  irregular  and  illegal,  because  no  "  Modem  "  Mason  could  become 
"  Ancient "  wthout  going  through  the  Ancient  ceremonies.  By  its  persistent 
action  and  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  the  country  lodges,  the  attention  of 
the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  United  States  was  called  to  the  irregularities,  and 
a  numl)er  of  these  denounced  the  United  Grand  Lodge  and  interdicted  its 
members.  A  convention  was  called  by  the  dissatisfied  "  Ancients,"  and  on 
May  15,  1809,  the  former  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  York  Masons  was  revived. 
Iliis  increased  the  bittemess,  and  the  matter  was  carried  into  the  courts.  The 
revived  Grand  Lodge  received  the  strong  support  of  the  other  Grand  Lodges. 
Finally,  after  mutual  concessions,  on  December  27,  181 7,  the  two  Grand 
Lodges,  viz. :  the  "  United  "  Grand  Lodge  of  South  Carolina  and  "  The  Grand 
Ixxige  of  Ancient  York  Masons  "  of  South  Carolina,  again  united  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Freemasons  of  South  Carolina.^* 
August  2  and  3,  1837,  the  comer-stone  of  a  Masonic  hall  was  laid  in  Charles- 
ion.  On  April  27,  1838,  a  fire  which  devastated  Charleston  destroyed  this 
new  hall,  together  with  all  the  furniture  and  records  of  the  Grand  and  subor- 
dinate lodges.  A  new  hall  was  built  and  dedicated  in  1841,  which  was  tom 
down  and  replaced  by  the  present  Masonic  Temple,  which  was  dedicated 
December  10,  1872.  Its  cost  was  $50,000.  The  Grand  Lodge  continued  its 
meetings  during  the  Anti-Masonic  excitement. 

The  Grand  Lodge  has  always  been  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  National 
Grand  Lodge.     Of  the  old  lodges  there  exist  at  present :  "Solomon,  No.  i  "  ; 

Clinton,  No.  3  "  ;  "  Union  Kilwinning,  No.  4  "  ;   "  Washington,   No.  5  "  ; 

Friendship,  No.  9  "  ;  "  Winnsboro,  No.  x  i  "  ;  "  Orange,  No.  14."  Of  these. 
Orange,  No.  14,  is  the  only  one  that  has  never  suspended  work  since  its 
constitution,  May  28,  1789. 

Georgia.  —  Freemasonry  was  introduced  into  Georgia  by  those  brethren 
who  were  sent  out  to  the  "  new  Colony  of  Georgia  "  by  the  Grand  I^odge  of 
F^ngland.  Many  of  the  Grand  Officers  were  named  in  the  charter  of  the 
Colony  of  (ieorgia,  by  the  king's  letters-patent.  In  1735  ^^^  Viscount  Wey- 
mouth, Grand  Master  of  England,  warranted  Solomon's,  No.  139,  at  Savannah, 
in  the  Province  of  Georgia.  Prior  to  i  799  this  lodge,  sometimes  called  the 
.■Xrms  Lodge,  met  at  the  tavern  kept  by  Mr.  Clark,  Whittaker  Street,  Savannah. 
After  1799  it  met  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Whittaker  Street.  The  other  lodges 
were  :  in  1774,  Unity,  No.  2,  Savannah,  No.  371  on  the  Registr>'  of  England  ; 
in  1775,  the  (irenadiers'  Lodge,  Savannah.  No.  386.  Solomon's  Lodge  was 
reorganized  in  1784.      'llie  two  latter  lodges  have  disappeared,  leaving   no 
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trace  of  their  existence.  October  29,  1784,  a  warrant  was  granted  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  as  No.  42,  at  Savannah.  December  16,  1786, 
the  lodges  above-mentioned  organized  "The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Most 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  according 
to  the  Old  Institution  of  the  State  of  Georgia,"  electing  William  Stephens  as 
Grand  Master.  June  4,  1 799,  the  Grand  Lodge  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the 
City  Exchange.  December  4,  1819,  the  office  of  Cirand  Lecturer  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  following  year  his  corppensation  was  fixed  at  $30,  to  be  paid 
by  each  lodge  he  might  visit.  In  1821  the  office  was  abolished.  March  21, 
1824,  the  comer-stones  of  the  monuments  to  Greene  and  Pulaski  were  laid, 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  presiding  at  the  ceremonies.  While  Masonry  flour- 
ished in  Savannah,  it  was  not  so  in  the  lodges  outside  of  that  city,  and  by 
1 81 8,  it  is  said.  Masonry  had  almost  disappeared.  In  1820  a  new  constitution 
was  adopted,  by  which  the  quarterly  meetings  of  March  and  June  were  to  be 
held  in  Savannah,  and  those  in  September  and  December  in  the  capital  of 
the  State,  Milledgeville ;  the  annual  election  for  Grand  Officers  to  be  held 
in  March,  at  Savannah.  While  this  was  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  State,  and  thereby 
better  the  condition  of  affairs,  it  virtually  made  two  Cirand  Lodges,  only  one 
of  which,  that  at  Savannah,  had  authority  to  elect  (^rand  Officers.  There 
was  a  strong  feeling  by  the  country  members  against  those  of  Savannah,  and 
at  the  meetings  one  body  would  undo  what  the  other  had  done.  A  conven- 
tion was  held,  with  the  approval  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  in  December,  1826, 
and  adopted  a  new  constitution,  abolished  quarterly  communications,  and  fixed 
the  place  of  meeting  at  Milledgeville.  The  (irand  Lodge  in  Savannah  refused 
to  recognize  the  new  order  of  things,  and  elected  the  (Irand  Officers  at  the 
usual  time,  in  March,  icSjy. 

The  Milledgeville  (irand  Lodge  met  December  3,  1827,  as  provided  in  the 
new  constitution,  and  clotted  their  (irand  Master.  The  committees  were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  (irand  Lodge  property  in  Savannah,  and  the 
election  in  ^Larch  was  declared  null  and  void.  The  members  of  the  Kxliies 
adhering  to  the  Savannah  (irand  Loclge  were  e\i)ello(l.  The  feeling  between 
the  adherents  of  the  two  (irand  Lodges  bcrame  most  bitter,  the  more  so  as  one 
of  the  Savannah  lodge^^.  No.  S,  continued  with  the  '*  u])  (ountry,"  or  Milledge- 
ville (irand  Lodge,  while  the  re^t  of  the  Savannah  lodges  remained  with  the 
"low  country,"  or  Savannah  (irand  L')>ige.  .\mong  these  was  Union,  No.  3. 
in  which  Royal  Arch  Masonry  hr>t  made  its  appearance  in  (ieorgia.  Tlus 
lodge  had  an  elegant  room  in  liull  Street,  (orner  of  I>ay  Lane,  in  which  the 
old  (.irand  Lodge  held  its  meetings.  In  the  ( ourse  of  time,  Solomon's  Ixxige. 
No.  I,  was  the  sole  adherent  of  the  Savannah  (irand  Lodge.  \\\  the  midst 
of  these  troubles  amouL'  tlieni^elves  (  anu*  the  Anti-Masonic  excitement,  an<i 
it  had  its  eftect  on  the  l'raternit\ .  January  5.  1S37,  elTorts  looking  to  a  recon- 
ciliation were  begun  whi<  li  en<le(l  on  November  (»,  1S89,  in  the  removal  of  the 
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sentence  of  expulsion  of  Solomon's  I,x)dge,  No.  i  ;  the  Master  of  it  was 
admitted  to  the  Grand  Lodge  and  apologized  for  its  action,  and  its  old  num- 
ber and  rank  were  restored  to  it,  and  Masonry  resumed  a  united  front, 
demonstrating  fully  that  "  Masonry  has  more  to  fear  from  those  who  are 
within  its  {)ortals  than  from  those  who  are  without." 

Masonic  halls  have  been  erected  :  in  Augusta,  by  Social  Lodge,  No.  i  :  in 
Savannah,  by  Solomon's  Lodge,  No.  i  ;  in  Macon,  by  Macon  Ix)dge,  No.  5, 
in  1850;  in  Milledgeville,  by  Benevolent  Ix)dge,  in  1856  ;  in  Rome,  in  1866  ; 
and  in  Macon,  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  in  1872.  The  (irand  Ix>dge  supported 
the  Masonic  Female  College  at  Covington  up  to  1874,  when  it  gave  it  upland 
in  1878  returned  the  property  to  the  city.  The  Cirand  Lo<1ge  is  incorpo- 
rated by  the  legislature,  which  act,  according  to  the  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
incorporates  the  subordinate  lodges.  The  Civil  War  severely  checked  the 
growth  of  the  Fraternity.     It  is,  however,  now  most  prosperous. 

Florida.  —  As  early  as  1 768  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  granted  a 
warrant  to  a  lodge  in  East  Florida,  at  St.  Augustine,  of  which  James  Grant,  the 
provisional  governor  of  Florida,  was  Master,  and  he  was  appointed  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Southern  District  of  North  .America. 
On  January  17,  1759,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  P^ngland  ("Ancients")  warranted 
a  Icnige,  to  the  14th  Regiment  of  Foot,  which  was  nu.noered  58/^.  The 
lodge  became  dormant,  and  on  March  6,  1776,  "a  renewal  of  the  warrant. 
No.  58,  to  14th  Regiment  of  Foot,  whenever  they  should  rccjuire  it,  at  present 
at  St.  Augustine,"  wiis  ordered.  The  warrant  was  renewed  March  20,  1777. 
January  3,  1788,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  "Ancients,"  granted  a  warrant 
to  No.  204,  St.  Augustine,  in  East  Florida;  but,  on  January  17,  1780,  the  fee 
of  warrant  No.  204  was  ordered,  "Returned  to  the  late  Grand  Secretar>\  it 
not  being  recorded."  There  was  a  St  Andrew's  Lodge,  No.  i,  in  West 
Florida,  but  of  its  origin  or  history  nothing  is  known  exc  ept  that  a  memorial 
from  the  brethren  of  that  lodge  was  read  in  Grand  Ix)dge  oi  Pennsylvania 
("Ancients")  on  July  8,  1783.  What  the  memorial  recited  is  not  known,  hut 
(irand  Lodge  ordered  warrant  No.  40,  to  be  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Master  of  Lodge  No.  i^,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  Grand  L)«lge 
of  South  Carolina  ("Ancients")  issued  a  warrant,  No.  30,  for  a  lodge  at 
St.  Au>;ustine,  which  "  became  extinct  in  conse(]uence  of  a  dct  ree  by  the 
King  of  Spain."  The  same  Grand  Lodge  granted  a  warrant  f)r  Lim1l:c 
No.  56  at  Pensacola.  Nothing  is  known  of  this  lodge.  Juni*  30,  1S20,  the 
Grand  Ixnige  of  South  Carolina  issued  a  warrant  in  place  of  No.  30  at  St. 
Augustine,  called  "  Floridian  Virtues";  and,  on  June  20,  iSji,  rem  wed  the 
Lo<ige  No.  56  at  Pensacola,  under  the  name  of  "Good  Intention."  The  same 
(irand  I/>dge  granted  a  warr:mt  to  Ksperanza,  No.  47.  at  St.  Augustine.  These 
Itxlges  became  extinct  or  were  sus|)ended.  The  Gran<l  Lodge  of  Georgia  also 
granted  a  warrant  to  "  S;in  Fernando,  No.  2S,''  at  St.  Au^iiNtine.  The  Grand 
IxKlge  of  .\labama,  on  December  19,  1825,  warranted  Jac  kson  Loilge,  at 
Tallahassee.     It  was  suspended,  charter  forfeited,  and  restored. 
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The  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia,  December  2,  1828,  warranted  Washington 
Lodge,  at  Quincy,  and  December  8,  1829,  Harmony  Lodge  at  Marianna. 
July  6,  1830,  three  of  these  lodges  organized  the  "Grand  Lodge  for  the 
Territory  of  Florida."  This  was  the  first  territorial  Grand  Lodge  organized 
in  America.  The  Anti-Masonic  excitement  had  nearly  spent  its  fury  when  this 
Grand  Lodge  was  organized,  and  so  it  experienced  little  trouble  therefrom. 
This  Grand  Lodge  organized  Lodge  No.  8,  which  was  located  about  twenty 
miles  from  Tallahassee,  and  before  the  State  line  was  determined.  It  was 
soon  found  that  it  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia. 
The  matter  was  settled  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Florida  surrendering  juris- 
diction, as  soon  as  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia  accepted  the  lodge,  and  the 
Master  and  Wardens  were  elected,  ex  officio,  honorary  members  of  Grand 
Lodge  of  Florida,  and  it  was  declared  that  its  number  should  never  be 
assigned  to  any  other  lodge.  The  three  original  lodges  are  still  active 
working  lodges.  The  Grand  Lodge  was  incorporated  under  the  Territorial 
government.  The  subordinate  lodges  are  not  incorporated,  but  hold  their 
properties  under  trustees.  There  is  a  project  under  consideration  for  the 
erection  of  an  asylum  or  hofne  for  Masons.  It  has  a  fund  of  nearly  ^5000 
for  this  purpose.  A  fire  in  1888  destroyed  the  archives  and  library  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  Halls  have  been  built  at  Tallahassee,  Quincy,  Pensacola,  Key 
West,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  brethren  are  now  raising  a  fund  for  a  hall  at 
Jacksonville. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Gr.\ND    Lopr.ES   OF  THE   EASTERN    MISSISSIPPI   VaLI  E^•,    AND  THE    LaKES. 

Ohio.  —  Jeremy  Gridley,  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  St.  John's  (irand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  issued  a  charter,  February  15,  1776,  to  Captain  Joel 
Clark  and  Lieutenant  Jonathan  Heart,  and  other  officers  of  the  army,  for  an 
Army  lodge,  to  be  known  as  "  American  Union,"  **  for  the  benefit  of  the 
brethren  in  the  Connecticut  Line  of  the  army."  The  lodge  was  duly  organ- 
ized at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  the  month  of  March  following.  During 
seven  years  of  the  war  this  lodge  followed  the  army,  holding  its  meetings 
at  the  various  points  where  it  was  encam{>ed,  and  making  Masons  of  many 
prominent  and  distinguished  army  officers.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
the  lodge  **  was  closed,"  "  to  stand  closed  until  the  Master  should  call  them 
together." 

.Among  the  pioneers  to  the  Muskingum  River,  in  North-west  Territory,  were 
Jonathan  Heart  and  Rufus  Putnam,  the  Master  and  a  F^ast  Master  of  this  loilge. 
There  were,  likewise,  a  nuniber  of  brethren  who  had  been  members  of  the 
Military  lA)dge,  No.  10,  also  warranted  by  the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  o( 
Massachusetts. 

Ten  of  these  brethren  assembled  in  the  village  of  Marietta.  Ohio,  and 
prepared  a  petition  to  Jonathan  Heart,  Master  of  the  American  I'nion  L<Hlge, 
who  resided  at  Fort  Harman,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  asking  for  his 
protection  and  recognition. 
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Brother  Heart  in  reply  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  warrant  in  his 
sion  "  affords  protection,"  as  there  are  only  two  who  were  actually  enrolled 
members.     But  to  remove  this  objection  he  stated  :  — 

"There  are  two  others  who  are  members  and  residents  in  this  county,  but  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  attend.  There  are  also  two  of  the  petitioners  who  were  constant  visitors  of  this  lodge 
during  the  war,  one  of  them  a  Past  Master  (Brother  Benjamin  Tupper),  who  by  custom  is  a 
member  of  all  lodges.  There  arc  also  others  of  the  petitioners  who  have  frequently  risited  the 
lodge." 

He  waived,  however,  any  scruples  he  might  have  entertained  as  to  the 
regularity  of  his  proceedings  in  the  matter,  and  consented  to  the  request  of 
the  brethren,  and,  on  June  28,  1790,  he  opened  American  Union  Lodge, 
No.  I,  in  due  form,  of  which  he  was  elected  Master,  and  Colonel  Benjamin 
Tupper  and  General  Rufus  Putnam,  Wardens.  In  the  address  forwarded  lo 
the  Grand  Lodges  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  the  New  England  States^ 
asking  recognition,  the  hope  is  expressed,  if  errors  have  been  committed, "  that 
their  steps  may  be  guided  into  the  paths  they  ought  to  take." 

September,  1791,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  fatal  batde  on  the  Bfiand 
River,  known  as  St.  Clair's  defeat,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Jersey  nsoed 
a  warrant  to  Governor  Arthur  St.  Clair  and  (general  Josiah  Harmer  to  hoU  a 
lodge  at  the  village  of  Cincinnati,  to  be  known  as  Nova  Cesarea,  No.  10^  of 
which  Dr.  William  Burnet  was  Master.  The  disastrous  campaigns  with  the 
Indians  gave  no  opportunity  to  open  this  lodge,  and  it  was  not  organized  mdl 
December  27,  1794.  Brother  Edward  Day,  who  was  made  a  Mason  in  Lod^ 
^o-  35 »  Jopp^»  Maryland,  acted  as  Master  at  its  formation.  October  19^ 
1803,  the  (irand  Lod^^e  of  Connecticut  granted  warrants  for  Erie  LodgCt 
No.  47,  at  Warren, 'rrumbull  County,  and  New  England  Lodge,  No.  49*  at 
Worthington,  to  be  in  force  one  year  after  the  formation  of  a  Grand  Lodge 
in  Ohio. 

On  St.  John's  Day,  June  24.  1805,  the  (irand  Ix)dge  of  Pennsyhruda 
granted  a  warrant  for  the  Lodge  of  Amity,  No.  105,  to  be  held  at  ZanesviBc^ 
of  which  Brother  Lewis  Cass,  who  afterward  became  distinguished  as  a 
Soldier  and  statesman,  was  the  first  Master.  Permission  was  given  to  the 
1.)  i^e  to  meet  either  at  Zanesville  or  at  Springfield  [Putnam],  on  the  opposie 
>i.le  of  the  river. 

In  consideration  of  the  situation  of  the  lodge  in  a  new  country,  and  the 
•  little  iilties  to  be  overc  ome  by  it.  the  Grand  I^xlge  of  Pennsylvania  presented 
tliir*  lodge  with  a  set  of  jewels,  which  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
lodi;e. 

On  March  iS,  1806,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky  granted  a  warrant  to 
Cincinnati  lx)dL;e,  No.  13,  of  whi(  h  P.rother  William  Goforth  was  the  first 
M.istcr.  At  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  six  lodges  alvove  named  (all  in 
ihf  Slate  at  the  time),  hcM  at  (■hi]li(othc,  Mnndav,  January  4.  iSoS,  Brother 
Roliert  Olivar,  of  Ameri(  an  rnuni  Lodge,  wa^  called  ti»  the  chair  and  (leorge 
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Todd  appointed  Secretary.  For  unknown  reasons  the  representatives  from 
New  England  Lodge,  No.  48,  were  excluded  from  the  convention,  which 
continued  its  sessions  during  four  days.  -    It  was  then 

"  Resolvtd,  I'hat  it  is  expedient  to  form  a  Grand  Lx>dge  in  the  Sute  of  Ohio," 

When  C}eneral  Rufus  Putnam  was  elected  first  Grand  Master.  After  deter- 
mining that  the  first  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  should  be  held  at 
Chillicothe,  January  2,  1809,  the  convention  adjourned.  Brother  Putnam,  the 
Cirand  Master-elect,  not  attending  at  the  time  appointed,  the  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  Brother  Thomas  Henderson,  took  the  chair  and  opened  the  Lodge  in 
due  form  and  according  to  ancient  usage.  American  Union  Lodge  not  being 
represented,  and  New  England  Lodge  excluded,  ther^were  but  four  lodges 
represented.  It  was  considered  doubtful  if  four  lodges  could  form  a  Grand 
I/j<lge.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  determine  if  the  Grand  Ixnige  could 
transact  business  with  representatives  of  four  lodges  only.  The  Grand  Lodge 
agreed  to  the  report  of  this  committee,  which  was  in  favor  of  proceeding. 

The  constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky  was  adopted,  pro 
tempore,  for  the  government  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  Deputy  Grand  Master 
was  installed  by  the  Senior  Grand  Warden,  who  then  installed  the  remain- 
ing oflicers  elected  by  the  convention  January  7,  1808.  The  Grand  Master- 
elec  t.  Brother  Putnam,  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity  having  declined  the 
ofiice,  the  annual  election  being  held,  the  Deputy,  Brother  Samuel  Hunting, 
was  elected  Grand  Master  and  Brother  Lewis  Cass,  Deputy  Grand  Master. 
The  regularity  of  the  formation  of  the  (Jrand  Lodge  of  Ohio  was  never 
questioned  by  the  several  Grand  lodges.  Dermott's  Ahiman  Rezon,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  "  .\ncients,"  was  understood  to  require  ^\t  lodges  to  form  a 
(irand  Ixnige.  It  was  like  many  of  the  laws  of  Masonry  at  that  time,  not 
strictly  followed  even  by  the  Grand  Lodges  (Pennsylvania  excepted),  who 
claimed  to  practise  this  system  of  Masonry. 

American  Union  Lodge  was  not  represented  after  the  first  convention,  but 
refused  to  become  a  member  of  the  new  Grand  Lodge,  claiming  to  have 
inherent  rights  of  priority  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  After  considerable  contro- 
versy, it  was  declared  clandestine,  and  Masonic  intercourse  prohibited. 

In  1816  a  petition  was  received  from  some  of  its  members,  praying  for  a 
i  harter,  and  a  new  one  was  granted  by  the  name  of  American  Union  I>odge, 
No.  I,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  former  charter  and  showing  that  il 
was  a  revival  of  the  former  lodge.  This  lodge  was  represented  in  Grand  Lo<ige 
until  al)out  1829,  when  it  became  dormant,  but  was  revived  in  1842,  and  has 
since  been  an  active  and  thriving  lodge. 

The  lodge.  Nova  Cesarea,  did  not  participate  in  the  organization  of  the 
Cirand  Lodge.  It  surrendered  its  charter  from  Grand  Ixxlge  of  New  Jersfv  on 
I)f<  ember  10,  1805.  Twenty  of  its  former  members  applied  for  a  restoration 
of   the  charter,  stating  that   it  had  been  illegally  surrendered.     The  (irand 
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Lodge  of  New  Jersey  found  that  the  surrender  was  illegal,  but  inasmuch  ar»  a 
Grand  Lodge  had  been  formed,  it  could  not  restore  the  charter  and  coula 
only  commend  the  petitioners  to  that  Grand  Lodge  for  redress.  Applicaoun 
was  made  in  1812  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio  for  a  charter,  which  wus 
granted  upon  condition  that  all  dues  should  first  be  paid  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  New  Jersey.  The  lodge  is  now  one  of  the  most  active  and  thming  in  t.-^.e 
State,  and  is  known  as  Cesarea- Harmony  Lodge,  No.  2. 

All  the  lodges  that  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
except  Cincinnati,  are  now  at  work  and  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  1S3J 
there  were  ninety-four  chartered  lodges  and  seven  under  dispensation.  Shonly 
after  this  date,  owing  to  the  Anti-Masonic  excitement,  the  representation  in 
Grand  Lodge  began  to  fall  off,  which  continued  (notwithstanding  some  new 
lodges  were  formed),  until  1837,  when  the  lowest  point  was  reached,  there 
being  but  seventeen  lodges  represented  that  year.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, there  was  an  improvement  which  continued  and  to  such  an  extent  dut 
at  the  1842  communication  thirty-five  lodges  were  represented,  and  from  this 
time  forth  the  growth  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio  has  been  highly  satisbctory. 

The  Grand  Lodge  has  no  local  Masonic  dwelling-place,  meeting  at  sack 
different  places  in  the  jurisdiction  as  may  have  been  agreed  upon  at  the  pic^ 
vious  annual  session.  Many  of  the  lodges  and  other  Masonic  bodiei 
halls  of  their  own,  some  of  which  are  beautiful  and  well  adapted  to  the 
of  the  Fraternity. 

The  (irand  Lodge,  Grand  Chapter,  Grand  Council,  and  Grand 
mandery  of  Ohio  are  now  digesting  plans  for  the  raising  of  funds, 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  formation  of  a  Masonic  Home  in  Ohio  ;  nodlipt 
h(nvcvcr,  will  be  done  in  the  way  of  building  until  the  fund  in  hand  ««nffT** 
to  Si 00.000. 

Indiana.  —  Freemasonry  was  introduced  into  the  Territor)'  now  known  Wk 
the  State  of  Indiana  as  early  as  1795,  ^V  those  connected  with  Army  lo^S 
on  the  north-west  frontier.  August  31,  1S08,  Vincennes  Lodge,  No.  i5ylociled 
at  the  village  of  Vincennes,  then  the  scat  of  government  of  the  Territoiy, 
the  first  lodge  organized,  by  virtue  of  a  dispensation  issued  by  the 
Lotim'  of  Kentuc  ky.  Its  first  work  was  the  conferring  of  the  'lliird 
upon  Cokmel  John  Gibson,  at  the  time  Sec  retarv  of  the  Territorial 
and  a  prominent  ofticer  in  the  army,  tVoni  Revolutionary  times. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Kennu  ky  also  warranted  the  following  lodges: 
l.'nion.  No.  20,  at  Madison,  August  31,  1S15  ;  Blazing  Star,  No.  36,  a' 
Cii  irle.'.towp.,  AMgiist  25.  1S16  ;  Melchi^edee,  No.  43,  at  .Salem;  l^wTcncr- 
Ii'Wl:,  No.  44,  at  L:iwren(e])urg,  and  Pi.^g.ih,  No.  45,  at  Corydon,  August  :•:. 
1S17.  1  )i>^j»ens  itions  were  i-'^ued  shortly  at'ier  1S17  bv  the  Grand  Ma>ter  •■: 
K^niiK  ky  for  two  otb.er  lo.l^e^  :  Swit/erlin-l,  ;it  Swit/erLind  ;  and  KImu:;  St.. 
.il  Ki^in^^  S'ln.  Tiie  (Ir.nnl  M.i^tcr  « it  niiio  issued,  in  iSioor  iSi -,  a  lii^'-' n- 
>ili.>ii  t«'i  r.rookville-1  iannony  Lxli^e    .No.  41.  at  lin)i»kviile. 
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These  nine  lodges  (all  that  were  then  in  the  State  of  Indiana),  assembled 
in  general  convention  at  Corydon,  on  December  3,  181 7,  when  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  form  a  Grand  Lodge. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  formation  of  a  Grand  I^ge  were  similar  in 
character  to  those  used  by  the  CJrand  Lodge  of  Kentucky,  and  which  were 
patterned  from  those  used  by  the  brethren  of  Maryland  in  their  communica- 
tions to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania.  The  convention  met  at  Madison, 
January  12,  18 18,  at  which  time  the  chartered  lodges,  six  in  number,  sepa- 
rated from  those  under  dispensation,  three  in  number,  and  proceeded  to 
organize  a  Grand  Lodge  for  the  State  of  Indiana.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
election  for  Grand  Master,  and  Deputy  Grand  Master,  all  but  Master  Masons 
retired  ;  the  Master's  lodge  was  closed,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  opened  in  the 
Past  Master's  degree,  when  the  Grand  Master  and  the  Deputy  were  installed 
in  ample  form,  and  received  the  customar)*  salutations  and  congratulations. 
The  Past  Master's  lodge  was  closed,  and  a  Master  Mason's  lodge  was  opened, 
and  the  remaining  officers  were  installed. 

On  January  15th  a  constitution  of  twenty-four  sections  was  adopted,  and 
the  **  Illustrations  of  Masonry,"  by  Thomas  Smith  Webb,  were  adopted  for  the 
work  and  government  of  the  Grand  lx)dge  and  its  subordinates. 

New  charters  were  issued  to  the  lodges  upon  surrender  of  the  old  ones. 
The  representatives  of  Melchisedec  Lodge  surrendered  its  charter,  but  by 
tnstniction  of  their  lodge  declined  to  receive  a  new  one.  Four  of  the  lodges 
organized  by  the  Grand  Lodge  are  now  in  existence,  viz. :  Vincennes,  No.  i  ; 
Union,  No.  2  ;  Lawrenceburg,  No.  4  ;  Rising  Sun,  No.  6. 

There  is  no  reference  made  in  the  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  the 
.\nti- Masonic  excitement  as  in  any  manner  affecting  the  Fraternity  in 
Indiana. 

Prior  to  1828  the  Grand  Lodge  met  at  various  towns  and  cities.  In  that 
year,  however,  the  Grand  Lodge  removed  to  Indianapolis,  where  it  has  sine  e 
been  located.  In  1848  the  Grand  Lodge  erected  a  Masonic  hall  at  Indian- 
apolis, which  was  torn  down  in  1875,  and  a  Temple  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000.  The  rental  received  from  this  building  is  $6000  yearly.  About 
one- fourth  of  the  lodges  in  the  State  have  their  own  halls  or  temples. 

\  Grand  Charity  Fund  was  started  some  years  ago,  to  which  were  appro- 
priated the  amounts  received  f(»r  charters  and  dis|)ensations  ;  but  it  \v.l^ 
discontinued  some  time  ago,  and  each  lodge  was  left  to  collect  and  distribute 
its  own  charity  funds. 

Michigan.  —  April  27,  1764,  George  Harrison,  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
\ew  York,  granted  a  warrant  to  open  a  lo<lge  at  Detroit,  to  be  known  as  Zion 
I/xige,  No.  I,  to  a  number  of  brethren  belonging  to  the  60th  Royal  .American 
Regiment,  It  was  intended  to  he  a  Military  lo<Ige  ;  but  evidently  l>e(  ame 
lo*:al,  for  the  warrant  was  used  long  after  the  regiment  loft.  Its  rerord^  are 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  that  consumed  Detroit  in  1805. 
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It  is  not  known  how  long  the  lodge  continued  active,  nor  can  anything  con- 
nected with  its  history  be  learned.  The  original  warrant,  however,  is  in  the 
archives  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York. 

Warrants  were  issued  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  (Modems)  for  two 
lodges  at  Detroit,  No.  289,  in  1773,  and  No.  320,  in  1783,  also  for  St  John's 
Lodge,  No.  373,  at  Mackinaw  in  1 785.  These  were  purely  "  Military  lodges.' 
having  been  issued  to  British  regiments ;  and  when  England,  in  1 796,  sur- 
rendered Michigan  soil  to  the  United  States,  the  warrants  went  with  the 
regiments. 

Two  years  prior  to  this  date,  September  7,  1 794,  a  warrant  was  issued  In* 
the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada  for  Zion  Lodge,  No.  10.  WTicthcr 
this  was  a  revival  of  the  Zion  Lodge,  No.  i,  of  1764,  or  an  amalgamation  with 
it,  is  not  kno^m.  In  1806  the  members  applied  to  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York  for  a  warrant,  at  the  same  time  surrendering  the  original 
warrant  received  in  1 764,  but  not  the  one  received  from  the  Canadian  Grand 
Lodge.  The  warrant  was  granted  September  3,  1806,  under  the  original  name 
and  number,  Zion  Lodge,  No.  i. 

The  records  of  this  lodge  have  fortunately  been  preserved  ;  and  from  them 
it  is  learned  that,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Detroit  by  the  British  forces, 
August  16,  181 2,  it  was  resolved  to  close  the  lodge  until  September  12th; 
but  at  that  date,  finding  that  the  military  conflict  continued  longer  than  m 
anticipated,  it  was  agreed  that  the  charter,  jewels,  and  implements  of  the  lodge 
should  be  deposited  with  a  certain  brother  for  safe  keeping,  and  the  lodge  then 
adjourned  for  one  year.  Owing  to  the  stirring  events  of  the  war  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  lodge  did  not  resume  work  until  some  time  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  when,  the  charter  having  lapsed,  application  was  made  to  the  Grind 
Lodge  of  New  \'ork  for  its  renewal.  This  request  was  granted,  but  the  l<>ij:t 
was  to  be  known  in  future  as  Zion  Lodge,  No.  62  ;  and  on  April  15,  1810. 
Brother  (leneral  Lewis  C'ass,  formerly  of  Ohio,  but  now  governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  was  elected  its  Master.  In  1819,  the  original  warrant 
of  I  764  having  been  found,  its  number  was  changed  by  the  Grand  Lodge  u: 
New  York  from  No.  62  to  No.  3,  because  it  was  regarded  as  the  third  lo*ige 
in  point  of  date  on  the  Registry  of  the  (jrand  Lodge  of  New  York. 

Until  the  year  1821,  this  lodge  was  the  sole  representative  of  Freemasonri- 
on  the  soil  of  Michigan.  On  September  5th  of  that  year  the  Grand  Loiiiic 
of  New  York  granted  a  warrant  for  Detroit  Lodge,  No.  337.  Three  other 
lodges  were  soon  after  organized  in  the  Territory  by  the  same  authority,  a> 
follows  :  Oakland  Ix)dgc,  No.  343,  at  Pontiac,  Oakland  County,  March  ^ 
1S22;  Menominee,  No.  374,  in  the  town  of  (ireen  Bay  (now  in  Wisconsin^ 
September  i,  1S24  ;  and  Monroe  Lodge,  No.  375,  in  Monroe,  December  \. 
1824. 

On  June  24.  1S26,  these  four  lodges,  all  in  the  Territory,  except  OakUn*:. 
No.  343,  met  in  convention  in  the  city  of  Detroit  for  the  purpose  of  fornur.i; 
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a  Grand  Lodge.  'A  constitution  was  agreed  upon,  and  at  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing held  July  31st,  Grand  Officers  were  elected,  Brother  Lewis  Cass  being 
elected  Grand  Master. 

'I'here  are  no  minutes  of  this  body  known  to  exist :  the  only  knowledge 
there  is  regarding  its  brief  career  has  been  derived  from  the  records  and 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York. 

The  new  Grand  Lodge  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Coun- 
cil of  Michigan,  April  27,  1827,  and  four  new  lodges  were  organized  under  its 
authority,  viz. :  Stony  Creek,  Western  Star,  St.  Cloud,  and  Friendship.  As 
stated,  little  of  the  doings  of  this  body  are  known,  but  in  a  letter  written  by 
four  brethren  who  had  been  connected  with  it,  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
York,  January  xo,  1844,  it  is  said  that,  sometime  in  1829,  because  of  the 
pi)litical  bitterness  and  private  animosity  of  the  Anti-Masons  of  that  day,  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  held  in  which  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  suspend  labor  for  the  time  being,  and  recommending  the  subordinate 
/th/i^es  to  do  the  same.  All  the  subordinate  lodges  in  the  Territory,  except 
Stony  Creek,  complied  with  the  advice  of  the  (irand  l^ge.  For  eleven 
years,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  lodge.  Masonic  silence  prevailed  in  this 
jurisdiction,  and  until  the  flood  of  political  Anti-Masonry  had  spent  its  fury. 

It  was  not  until  Zion,  Detroit,  and  Oakland  Lodges  applied  to  the  Grand 
Ixxigc  of  New  York  for  warrants,  which  were  granted,  June  8,  1844,  ^^^^  ^^^ 
attempts  to  form  a  Grand  Lodge  were  successful.  Two  years  prior  to  this,  the 
brethren  at  Niles,  Berrien  County,  received  a  charter  for  St.  Joseph  Lodge, 
No.  93  ;  the  legal  representatives  of  these  four  assembled  in  convention  at 
I)etroit,  September  1 7, 1844,  adopted  a  constitution,  and  elected  Grand  Officers. 
An  1  thus  was  organized  the  present  Cirand  Lodge  of  Michigan.  Recognition  was 
at  once  and- cordially  extended  to  it  by  all  the  Grand  Lodges  in  the  countr>-. 
The  illegal  (irand  body  which  had  been  acting  during  the  four  years  was 
dissolved,  and  all  its  property  transferred  to  the  new  Grand  Lodge,  which  has 
i»ini  e  had  a  most  prosperous  existence. 

Three  of  the  lodges  forming  the  Grand  Loilge  are  existing,  vi/. :  Z'on, 
Nt>.  I  ;  Detroit,  No.  2  ;  St.  Joseph  Valley,  No.  3. 

The  (irand  I.o<igc  owns  no  building  or  temple  in  its  own  right,  but  many 
of  it-*  lo<iges  ouTi  halls  or  temples. 

The  present  Grand  Ix)dge  was  incorporated  April  2,  1864,  but  the  inror- 
lM)ration  of  subordinate  lodges  is  forbidden.  It  is  a  movable  Grand  I.oil^c, 
Kiol.ling  Its  communications  at  dilTerent  places.  The  office  of  the  Cirand 
>Sccretary  is  located  at  Grand   Rapitls. 

The  Masonic  Home  .Association  of  Michigan  was  formed  a  few  years  since, 

for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  home  for  indigent  Master  Masons,  their  widows 

*.md  orphans.     The  work  has  been  carried  on  by  voluntary  contributions  from 

Xhe  various  Masonic  bodies  in  Michigan,  and  from  members  and  frienils  oi  the 

J-ratemity.    The  Cirand  Ixxige  voted  ^3000  to  the  .Association,  but  assumes  no 
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responsibility  for  its  control  or  management.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by 
the  Grand  Lodge,  May  i,  1889.  The  site  selected  contains  thirty-three 
acres  of  land  within  two  miles  of  tlie  city  of  Cirand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and 
witliin  easy  access  to  several  railroads.  The  building  is  now  completed,  and 
was  dedicated,  January  28,  1891.  It  will  have  accommodations  for  one 
hundred  inmates  (that  is,  for  Michigan  Masons,  their  widows  and  orphans) : 
its  cost,  including  grounds,  was  ^80,000. 

Illinois.  —  On  September  24,  1805,  Israel  Israel,  Grand  Master  of  Penn- 
sylvania, granted  a  dis[)ensation  for  the  space  of  six  months  for  We^itera 
Star  Lodge,  No.  107,  at  Kaskaskie,  an  ancient  town,  and  then  quite  flourish- 
ing, in  the  Indian  Territory.  A  warrant  was  granted,  June  2,  1806,  and  the 
lodge  was  duly  constituted,  September  13th,  following.  This  was  the  first  lodge 
known  to  have  been  established  in  that  extensive  territory,  now  comprising 
the  States  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  a  portion  of  Minnesota.  August  1% 
1 81 5,  the  Grand  Lo(ige  of  Kentucky  granted  a  charter  for  Lawrence  Lodgv, 
at  Shawneetown  ;  and  on  October  6,  1819,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee 
granted  a  charter  for  Libanus  lx)dge,  at  Kdwardsville.  A  dispensation  for 
Temple  Lodge,  at  Belleville,  was  issued  by  the  Grand  Master  of  Tennessee, 
June  20,  1820,  but  was  surrendered  in  182 1. 

The  Cirand  Lodge  of  Missouri  also  issued  warrants  in  Illinois,  as  foHows: 
Olive  Branch,  October  3,  1822;  Vandalia,  at  Vandalia,  October  8,  1822; 
Sangamon,  at  Springfield,  October  9,  1822  ;  Union,  at  Jonesboro,  October 
24,  1S22  ;  and  Kdon,  at  Covington,  October  8,  1822  :  Albion  Lodge  was 
organize<l  at  Albion,  under  a  dispensation  issued  by  the  Grand  Master  of 
Indiana,  March  u.  1S22. 

A  convention  of  dck-gates  from  the  foregoing  lodges,  except  Sans:.im"-n. 
met  at  Vandalia  on  DccuMiiber  9.  1822,  and  adopted  a  constitution,  au'l  t"  :■ 
wanlctl  it  to  iho  lodges  for  their  consideration.  December  1,  1S23.  t:.*: 
Iodizes  licin^' represeniel,  tiie  (irand  Lodge  was  formally  organized,  ani!  ! /: 
(irand  Ma>ler  \va>.  installed  by  the  I  )ei)Uty  (irand  NLister  of  Misst)uri.  Tr..* 
(inind  L( '<!_;«•  (eased  to  exist  ai)out  1S27,  and  with  its  demise  everv  l-td^ZL  :t 
the  State  wa>.  sorUectnallv  blotted  out  that  no  trace  of  anv  of  them,  after  V:r.c 
24,  i-^j;,  li.is  been  f>)nn<i.  The  reason  for  this  may  possibly  be  that  the  An:.- 
Ma-N'inie  excitement  was  just  bei^Muning  io  n:n  its  rare. 

( )<  i"lier  I  ;,  1S27,  the  (iran<i  I.'>d.ie  of  Kentucky  **  orderc<l  a  <lispen&.it."Ti 
tor  r.."!Ie\  l.«"li:e.  Ni).  <)7,  at  (Jmjim  y.  Illinuis.  there  being  n«">  lodge  in  iriC 
State."  A  warrant  was  -ranted,  Au^i^st  v^  ^'^S^'-  ^^  ^^^^  warranted  Kq-jality. 
Nn.  ll^.?.  .it  I".'|:ialiiv,  AuLZ'ot  2(),  i^^;  ;  and  ( )itawa.  No.  114,  at  Ottawa,  Ser- 
te;ii:'»r  i.  i.-^.jo;  and  a  di>j)ensaii.)n  wa>  isN-ied  by  the  (irand  Master  A 
K<.n!-i' kv  1- >i   I'ri'.  nd^hip  I-O'Iljc,  at  Ihxon.  in  iS.jo. 

'IV.c    (irun!    I  diIl:*'   mI"    Mi-^.r.iri   auain    warranted    the    folli^winji    lod;:e> 
Ir<nk!in,  at   .Mtisn,  in    i---^;  ;    il.:r:n«>n\,  at  la<  ks-.)nville,  in    i8;8  ;   Sj>rini:T"i-.  !l 
.!i   Sj)riFi_:!lclil.   iVniperance,  at  \  andali  i.  and    lar  U'e^i,  at  iialena,  in   !>;•:. 
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Mount  Moriah,  at  Hillsboro,  and  Clinton,  at  Carlisle,  in  1840.     A  dispensa- 
tion was  also  issued  for  Columbus  Lodge,  No.  20,  at  Columbus,  in  1839. 

A  convocation  of  Nfasons  composed  of  delegates  from  several  of  the 
subordinate  lodges  in  Illinois  was  held  in  the  town  of  Jacksonville,  on  January 
30,  1840,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  Grand  Lodge. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  the  several  lodges  in  the 
State  and  to  ask  their  cooperation  and  assistance,  and  request  their  attend- 
ance, by  representatives  or  proxy,  at  a  convocation  to  be  held  at  Jacksonville, 
April  6,  1840.  In  compliance  with  this  call,  a  convention  assembled  at 
Jacksonville,  April  6,  1840.  Six  of  the  eight  chartered,  and  one  of  the  three 
lo  iges  under  dispensation,  were  represented,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois 
was  formed. 

On  April  28th,  following,  on  motion,  all  but  Past  Masters  having  retired,  a 
convocation  of  Past  Masters  was  declared  open,  and  the  Grand  Master  was 
insuUed  by  "  proxy,*'  and  the  Grand  Honors  paid  him  agreeably  to  ancient 
form  and  usage.  Warrants  were  issued  to  the  lodges  represented  and  they 
were  numbered  according  to  the  date  of  their  institution,  but  some  of  the 
lodges  did  not  take  new  warrants  until  1844. 

The  Grand  Secretary  was  directed  to  make  inquiry  of  the  officers  of  the 
hte  Grand  Ixxlge  of  Illinois,  what  disposition  was  made  of  the  jewels  and 
furniture  of  said  body.  This  is  the  only  reference  found  on  the  records  to 
the  old  Grand  Lodge. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  not  only  continued  to  maintain  lodges  in 
Illinois,  but  it  granted  charters  for  several  new  lodges  after  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Illinois  was  fully  organized.  It  was  not  until  1845,  and  after  a  continued  and 
earnest  discussion  by  correspondence,  that  Missouri  relinquished  jurisdiction. 

On  February  10,  1850,  a  fire  occurred  in  the  city  of  Peoria,  which  destroyed 
the  office  of  the  Grand  Secretary,  and  all  the  books,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  including  the  manuscript  proceedings  of  the  last  communi- 
cation. The  Grand  Lodge  was  convened  at  Springfield,  April  8,  1850,  when 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  restore  the  records  and  proceedings  as  far  as 
possible.  Neither  of  the  lodges  participating  in  the  first  (irand  Lodge  are 
exii>tfhg,  but  four  of  those  participating  in  the  organization  of  the  present 
Cirand  l^ge  in  1840  are  at  work,  viz. :  Bodley,  No.  i  ;  Equality,  No.  2  ; 
Harmony,  No.  3  ;  and  Springfield,  No.  4. 

October  I,  and  2,  1889,  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois  was  celebrated. 

This  Grand  Lodge  was  incorporated  in  1855,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
(jrand  Lodges  in  the  United  States. 

An  association,  under  the  name  of  the  Illinois  Masonic  Orphans*  Home, 
was  organized  under  an  act  of  incorporation,  on  April  20,  1885, — 

•*  To  provide  and  maintain  a  home  for  the  nurture,  and  intellectual,  moriil,  and  physical  cu'ture 
of  indigent  children  of  deceased  Freemasons  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  a  temporary  shcltrr  and 
asylum  for  sick  or  indigent  widows  of  such  deceased  Freemasons." 
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This  home  is  now  in  active  operation,  ably  managed  and  carefully  caring 
for  the  orphans  of  the  Craft ;  it  occupies  its  own  building,  which  is  large  an<i 
roomy  and  every  way  creditable  to  the  Craft. 

The  Grand  Lodge  does  not  own  temple  or  hall.  Many  of  the  subordinates 
own  halls.  In  1890  there  was  laid  the  foundation-stone  in  Chicago  of  an 
immense  building  of  eighteen  stories  high,  the  upper  portion  of  which  (the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  stories),  is  to  be  used  by  the  Fraternity.  The 
grounds  cost  $1,100,000,  and  the  structure  when  completed,  not  less  thin 
$2,000,000.  It  is  to  be  fire-proof  throughout  and  finished  in  marble,  alabaster, 
and  onyx,  with  mosaic  floors.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  building  will  be 
through  an  archway  opening  [see  illustration]  42  feet  high  and  28  feet  wide. 
I'he  main  rotunda  will  occupy  3700  square  feet.  This  court  will  be  supplied 
with  fourteen  elevators  in  a  semicircle  facing  the  entrance  on  State  StreeL 
These  will  have  facilities  for  lifting  between  30,000  and  36,000  people  perdav. 
Instead  of  numbering  the  different  stories  i,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  they  will  be  caDed 
by  names  as  of  streets.  This  order  of  affairs  continues  until  the  seventeeoth 
story,  when  the  Masonic  apartments  are  reached.  The  roof  is  to  be  laid  out 
like  a  garden,  with  plants  and  flowers  during  the  summer.  The  view  from  this 
point  will  be  the  flnest  in  Chicago.  The  faces  of  the  walls  will  be  of  brown- 
stone  and  terra  cotta. 

Wisconsin.  —  December  27,  1823,  there  was  an  informal  meeting  of 
brethren  held  at  the  house  of  a  brother,  a  farmer,  at  or  near  Fort  Howard  or 
Green  Bay,  in  Wisconsin,  then  a  part  of  Michigan  Territory,  when  it  was 
determined  to  apply  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  for  a  dispensation  t^ 
open  a  lodge  of  Freemasons.  This  in  due  time  was  granted  to  ten  brethren. 
seven  of  whom  were  ofti(  ers  in  the  United  States  army,  and  three  citizen>  vA 
the  neighborhood.  A  warrant  was  granted  to  Menominee  Lodge,  No.  374. 
on  I)c(-cml)iT  3,  1S24.  This  lodge  participated  in  the  organization  of  theoM 
(irand  Lt^lge  t;f  Michigan  in  1826,  and  remained  under  its  jurisdiction  until 
the  demise  of  that  body  in  1.S29.  It.  continued  to  work  until  1830,  when  :: 
became  dormant. 

October  1 1,  i«'^42,  twcKo  years  after  tiie  extinction  of  Menominee  Lodge.i 
warrant  was  granted  by  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Missouri  for  Mineral  Point  Lodge. 
at  Mineral  Pt.)int,  and  on  ()<  tobcr  12.  r^4.5,  the  same  body  granted  a  wamnt 
for  Melody  Lodge,  at  Llatlevillc. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinoi:>  i^^ued  a  warrant  under  date  October  2,  l&|3» 
for  Mihvaukeo  Lo<lgc,  at  Milwaukee. 

Very  soon  at'ier  ilie  organization  of  these  three  lodges,  their  represeolalifCS 
a^^embkd  in  ( onventiou  at  .Ma<li>on,  December  1  S.  1843,  and  organised  tbe 
(irand  Lod^e  of  W  ix on^in. 

The  precedent  of  or::.ini/ir.L:  ;i  Grand  Lodge  by  so  small  a  number  as  tiuw 
lodge-;  wa>.  eNMbiiNlie«l  in  the  fonn.ition  ^A  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Mississippi. 
in  :Si.s      ."^ini  e  !nat  mcii-j-I  the  toli.uving  (irand  Lodi];e>  iiave  been  onjani^^-l 
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by  the  representatives  of  three  lodges,  viz. :  California,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin, 
Colorado,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Indian  Territory. 

Mineral  Point  Lodge,  No.  i,  and  Melody  Lodge,  .*,  •.  2,  are  still  at 
work. 

Kentucky.  —  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky  was  organized,  October  1 6, 
1800,  and  was  the  first  Grand  Lodge  formed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

While  Kentucky  was  still  a  part  of  Virginia,  the  Freemasons,  residing  in  the 
town  and  vicinity  of  Lexington,  applied  to  the  Grand  loxige  of  Virginia  for 
authority  to  open  and  hold  a  lodge.  The  application  being  granted,  a  war- 
rant was  issued,  November  17,  1788,  for  Lexington  Lodge,  No.  25.  This 
lodge,  so  far  as  known,  was  the  first  lodge  organized  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains. 

Three  other  lodges  were  organized  in  Kentucky  under  the  same  authority, 
as  follows :  Paris  Lodge,  No.  35,  at  Paris,  Bourbon  County,  November  25, 
1791  ;  Georgetown  Lodge,  No.  46,  at  Georgetown,  November  29,  1796 ;  and 
Frankfort  Hiram  Lodge,  No.  57,  at  Frankfort,  December  11,  1799.  Early  in 
1800  a  dispensation  was  issued  for  Abraham,  afteni'ard  Solomon's  Lodge,  at 
Shelbyville. 

On  September  8,  1800,  delegates  from  five  lodges  assembled  at  Masons' 
Hall,  in  I>exington,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Grand  loxige. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  an  address  to  the  Grand  Ixxlge  of 
Virginia,  giving  the  reasons  that  induced  the  lodges  to  separate  from  its 
jurisdiction,  among  others  that :  — 

"  The  Grand  Charity  Fund,  an  important  object  of  the  Institution,  cannot  be  extended  to  any 
brother  or  family  in  Kentucky,  by  reason  of  the  distance  from  the  Grand  IxKlge  of  Virginia. 

"  The  difficulty,  from  the  same  cause,  of  being  represented  in  the  Grand  I^dge  and  from 
receiving  the  visits  of  the  Grand  Master  and  other  visitors." 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  convention,  the  representatives  of 
the  five  lodges  assembled  at  I^exington,  October  16,  1800.  A  Master  Mason's 
l»xJge  was  opened  in  due  form,  and  the  Masters  of  the  several  lodges  pro- 
du(  ed  their  charters,  also  the  authorities  under  which  they  represented  their 
respective  lodges,  and  a  Cirand  Ixxige  was  regularly  formed. 

The  seal  of  I^xington  Ixxige  was  adopted  as  the  seal  of  the  Grand  Ixnlge 
tintil  a  proper  one  could  be  prepared.  The  lodges  surrendered  their  charters 
and  received  new  ones,  which  were  numbered  according  to  the  date  of  their 
institution,  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  each,  .Abraham  Lodge  under 
<iispensaiion  paying  double. 

The  (irand  Ixxlges  of  the  country  soon  extended  fraternal  recognition,  and 
thus  most  happily  and  harmoniously  was  a  (irand  Ixxlge  of  Frcem.isons  ostah- 
li>hed  in  the  land  that  had  been  known  as  "  Kain-tuck-ee,"  —  **  The  Dark  and 
lUiMxly  Ground."  It  issued  warrants  for  lodges  in  the  following  Territories  ami 
.statf>      Tcnn.,  Mo..  Ind.,  Ohio,  Miss.,  III.,  1^.,  and  Ark. 

.\  (irand  Charity  Fund  was  started  as  early  as  1802.  levyinj^  a  tax  of  .<i 
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on  every  initiation  into  a  subordinate  lodge,  and  for  every  initiation  in  ihc 
Grand  Lx)dge,  J5.     In  1858  this  fund  had  increased  to  $22,029.57. 

Delegates  from  the  several  lodges  assembled  at  Lexington,  October  6, 
1806,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  constitutional  rules  and  regulations.  After 
due  consideration,  regulations,  consisting  of  twenty-six  articles^  were  adopted. 
These  were  published  under  a  modified  form  in  1 808.  As  these  regulations 
were  predicated  upon  the  Virginia  Ahiman  Rezon,  which  was  mainly  a  revisioo 
of  Smith's  ''  Ahiman  Rezon  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  which  in  turn  was  an  ad^ 
tation  of  Dermott's,  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Kentucky  may,  therefore,  be  said 
to  have  been  organized  under  the  system  of  the  "  Ancients." 

In  1 81 4  the  bearer  of  a  challenge,  that  passed  between  two  Master  Masons, 
to  fight  a  duel,  was  tried  and  suspended  for  one  year  by  his  lodge.  Upoo 
appeal  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred,  the  sentence  was  set  aside,  and  that  of  repri- 
mand was  substituted.  Some  few  years  later  the  Grand  Master,  William  H. 
Richardson,  emboldened,  doubtless,  by  this  leniency,  fought  a  duel  with  a 
member  of  his  own  lodge.  At  the  181 8  communication,  the  Grand  Master 
and  his  opponent,  Benjamin  \V.  Dudley,  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  Gnuid 
Lodge  for  having  engaged  in  a  duel.     It  was  then 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Lodge  have  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  the  chazge,"  etc 

On  motion  of  Brother  Henry  Clay,  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  pro- 
duce a  reconciliation  between  them."  The  next  day  the  committee  reported, 
recommending,  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution  of  expulsion  then  pending, 
suspension  from  the  privileges  of  Masonry  for  one  year.  The  recommendation 
was  adoptetl.  September  i,  18 19,  funeral  rites  were  held  by  the  Grand  Ixxipe 
and  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  in  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Smith  Webb,  who  died  in  July,  previously.  A  novel  feature  of  the 
procession,  on  the  occasion,  was  the  ])resence  of  nine  boys,  sons  of  Master 
Masons,  three  bearing  the  banners  of  Wisdom,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  and  six 
carrying  baskets  of  flowers. 

In  1S24  the  corner-stone  of  a  Masonic  hall  was  laid  in  Lexington.  Two 
years  afterward,  the  building  that  was  erected  thereon  was  consecrated  bv  the 
Grand  Chapter.  A  large  part  of  the  funds  used  in  the  erection  of  this  building 
were  raised  by  lottery,  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  At  La  Grange 
there  is  a  monument  to  the  Masonic  Poet- Laureate,  Rob  Morris,  LL.D. 

In  1867  the  Masonic  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Home  was  incorporated.  The 
Grand  I^xlge,  when  it  was  necessary  to  raise  means  for  the  extension  of  the 
building  and  its  maintenance,  authorized  a  tax  upon  its  members.  Several 
discouraging  circumstances  interfered  with  the  work.  The  Home  is  now  occu- 
pied, and  many  orphans  arc  cared  for  who  othenvise  would  have  been  thrown 
on  a  cold  world.     We  <j;ivc  \\\\  iUustration  of  this,  the  pioneer  Home. 

Tennessee.  —  The  Grand  Lod^c  of  North  Carolina  issued  warrants  for  the 
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following  lodges  in  Tennessee,  which  was  formerly  a  part  of  North  Carolina  : 
St.  Tammany,  No.  29,  at  Nashville,  December  17,  1796;  Tennessee,  No.  41, 
at  Knoxville,  November  30, 1800  ;  Greenville,  No.  43,  at  Greenville,  December 
II,  1801  ;  Newport,  No.  50,  at  Newport,  December  5,  1805  ;  Overton,  No. 
51,  at  Rogersville,  November  21,  1807 ;  Hiram,  No.  55,  December  11,  1809, 
at  Franklin ;  King  Solomon,  No.  52,  at  Gallatin,  December  9,  1808  ;  and  two 
loilges  organized  under  dispensation,  as  follows :  Rhea,  afterward  Western 
Star,  at  Port  Royal,  May  i,  181 2  ;  and  Cumberland,  No.  60,  at  the  town  of 
Nashville,  June  24,  181 2. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky  granted*  a  warrant,  September  18,  1805, 
for  Phikinthropic  Lodge  at  Clover  Bottom,  Davidson  County.  This  was 
regarded  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina  as  an  invasion  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  led  to  considerable  controversy  and  correspondence.  The  Grand 
Ixxlge  of  Kentucky  finally,  on  August  25,  181 2,  becoming  sensible  that  it 
**  had  encroached  upon  the  Masonic  geographic  limits  of  the  Grand  Ixxlge 
of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,"  revoked  the  charter  it  had  granted, 
but  requesting  permission  for  the  lodge  to  work  until  June  24,  1813,  which 
was  accorded. 

A  convention  was  held  at  Knoxville,  December  2,  181 1,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  Grand  Lodge  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The  assent  of  the 
(trand  Lodge  and  the  Grand  Master  of  North  Carolina  was  solicited  for  the 
formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  convention  then  adjourned  to  meet, 
August  10,  181 2,  when  at  the  request  of  the  Grand  Master  of  North  Carolina, 
it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  organization  of  a 
Grand  Lodge  until  after  the  next  annual  commtmication  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  North  Carolina. 

In  October,  18 13,  a  communication  was  received  from  Grand  Master 
Williams,  directing  the  lodges  in  the  State  to  assemble  by  their  representatives, 
in  the  town  of  Knoxville,  on  December  27,  181 3,  to  constitute  the  Grand 
Ixxlge  of  Tennessee*  In  compliance  therewith  delegates  from  the  eight 
active  lodges  in  the  State  assembled  at  the  time  and  place  designated.  A 
warrant  from  the  Grand  Ixxlge  of  North  Carolina,  bearing  date  September 
30,  1 8 1 3,  was  read,  in  which  the  lodges,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their 
representatives,  were  authorized  and  em|x>wered  to  constitute  a  Grand  Lodge 
fur  the  State  of  Tennessee ;  the  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  choice  of 
a  (irand  Master,  when  Brother  Thomas  Clabome,  attomey-at-law  and  mem- 
lx*r  of  the  general  assembly,  was  unanimously  chosen  and  installed  according 
tu  the  ancient  Rites  and  Landmarks. 

ITie  other  officers  were  then  elected,  when  the  Grand  Ix^dge  was  opened  in 
the  'lliird  degree  and  adopted  a  constitution.  This  consiiluiion  provided  for 
four  communications  in  each  year  at  the  place  where  the  legislature  shall  sit, 
but,  in  1 8 19,  this  was  changed  to  yearly  communications.  Past  Masters  of 
regular  lodges  were  members  of  the  (irand  Lodge.     Loiiges  were  forbidden 
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to  confer  the  Past  Master's  degree  upon  any  brother  unless  elected  to  preside 
over  a  lodge,  or  as  preparatory  for  a  higher  degree :  in  the  latter  case,  a 
dispensation  from  the  Grand  Master  was  required. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee  is  the  only  Independent  Grand  Lodge 
in  the  United  States  that  was  organized  by  authority  of  a  warrant;  for  the 
instrument  issued  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina  does  not  simply 
permit  the  lodges  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  it,  but  it  prescribed  con- 
ditions ;  in  fact,  it  was  almost  identical  in  phraseology  with  the  warrants  or 
deputations  issued  by  the  Grand  Lodges  of  England,  for  Provincial  Grand 
Lodges  in  the  Colonies  and  Provinces. 

It  was  held  by  some  of  the  brethren  that  by  the  formation  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  the  charters  of  the  lodges  were  dissolved ;  accordingly  several  of  the 
lodges  applied  for  and  received  dispensations.  The  Grand  Ixxlge  decided 
that,  until  a  seal  and  other  materials  necessary  for  issuing  warrants  could  be 
procured,  the  lodges  warranted  by  North  Carolina  could  work  under  their  oW 
warrants,  and  those  who  had  received  dispensations  could  work  under  the 
same.     In  1816  it  was  declared  that 

*'  The  Supreme  Masonic  jurisdiction  over  all  lodges  of  Ancient  York  Masons  hdd  in  Ten- 
nessee,  is  duly  vested  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  that  it  is  the  acknowledged  right  of  all 
warranted  lodges  so  far  as  they  have  ability  and  numbers  to  make  Masons  in  the  h^;faei 


Authority,  therefore,  was  given  for  a  Royal  Arch  chapter  to  be  held  in 
Nashville,  by  the  name  of  Cumberland  Chapter,  to  open  lodges  and  work  in  the 
several  degrees  of  Past  Master,  Mark  Master,  Most  Excellent  Master,  and 
Royal  Arch  Mason,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Grand  Ix)dge  ;  the  Grand 
Master  to  have  authority  to  grant  dispensations  to  work  said  degrees,  [)r>- 
vided  the  applicants  for  such  dispensation  should  pay  the  sum  of  ;$20  to  the 
Grand  Charity  Fund. 

May  4,  1825,  Brother  (ieneral  Lafayette  and  his  son,  Brother  George 
Washington  Lafayette,  visited  the  (irand  Lodge.  Brother  Lafayette  was 
introduced  by  Brother  Andrew  Jackson  and  received  with  Grand  Honors. 
(irand  Master  Tannehill  made  him  an  address  of  welcome,  to  which  Brother 
LafLiyette  feelingly  responded.  Previous  to  his  admission  he  had  been  electe^i 
an  honorary  member  of  the  (irand  Lodge. 

The  armual  contribution  of  ;Sio  from  each  of  the  subordinate  lodges  w.i> 
constituted  a  (irand  Charity  Fund. 

From  about  1.S25  to  1838,  ])olitical  |)arty  strife,  added  to  the  Anti-Ma5k>ni' 
excitement,  ran  very  high  in  I'ennessee,  and  political  differences  bred  private 
controversies,  which  unfortunately  found  their  way  into  the  lodges. 

Tennessee,  .during  the  Civil  War,  was  the  theatre  of  great  and  important 
military  operations,  in  conse(|ucnce  of  which  many  of  the  lodges  suspended 
labor.  The  Grand  Lodge  did  not  hold  its  communications  in  1861  and  1862: 
but  after  the  clo^e  of  the  war,  in  1S65,  Ma-^onry  revived,  and  its  growth  fori 
f'.-w  vears  was  cjuite  rapi  1. 
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The  Grand  Lxxige  docs  not  own  any  property  in  its  onm  right,  but  occupies 
and  uses  the  Masonic  hall  at  Nashville,  which  is  the  property  of  Cumberland 
Lodge,  No.  8.  This  building  stands  on  the  ground  upon  which  was  erected, 
about  1820,  the  first  Masonic  hall  in  Tennessee. 

Of  the  eight  lodges  participating  in  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
four  are  still  existing,  viz. :  Overton,  No.  5  ;  Hiram,  No.  7  ;  Cumberland, 
No.  8 ;  and  Western  Star,  No.  9. 

An  effort  was  started  during  1889  to  found  a  "  Masonic  Widow  and  Orphans' 
Home."  The  sum  of  $10,000  has  been  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
donations.  It  is  estimated  that  $8000  more  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
main  building. 

Alabama. — The  history  of  Freemasonry  in  Alabama  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  the  Fraternity  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  —  in  which 
is  included  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  .Alabama,  Mississippi,  —  that  to  speak  of 
it  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  elsewhere.  Therefore, 
only  the  lodges  at  present  located  in  the  State  of  Alabama  will  be  noted. 
The  Cfrand  Lodge  of  Alabama  was  formed  by  the  following  lodges,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  which  signed  the  printed  copy  of  the  constitution  on  June  15, 
1821,  viz.:  Madison  Lodge,  No.  21,  at  Huntsville,  warranted  by  the  Grand 
lxxige  of  Kentucky,  on  August  28,  181 2;  .Mabama  Lodge,  No.  21,  of 
Huntsville,  warranted  by  the  Cirand  I>odge  of  Tennessee,  October  6,  i8i8j 
.Alabama  Lodge,  No.  51,  at  Claiborne,  warranted  by  the  Grand  lxxige  of  South 
Carolina,  in  1819  ;  Rising  Virtue  Ix)dge,  at  Tuskaloosa,  warranted  by  the 
Grand  lxxige  of  Tennessee,  October  5,  1819  ;  Halo  Lodge,  originally  granted 
a  dispensation  by  the  (irand  Master  of  the  Grand  lxxige  of  Tennessee,  at 
Cahawba,  .April  4,  1820  (this  lodge  worked  under  the  dispensation  which  was 
not  surrendered  until  October,  1821);  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia,  Januar>'  24, 
182 1,  warranted  Halo  Lodge,  No.  21  ;  Moulton  Lodge,  at  Moulton,  warranted 
by  the  Grand  lxxige  of  Tennessee,  October  3,  1820  ;  Russellville  Lodge,  U.  1)., 
at  Russellville,  dispensation  issued  by  the  Grand  NLister  of  Tennessee,  Ociol)er 
3,  1820;  Farrar  Ix>dge,  U.  D.,  at  Klyton,  granted  dispensation  by  the  Crand 
Master  of  Tennessee,  March  5,  1821  ;  and  St.  Stephen's  Lodge,  at  St.  Stephens, 
warranted  by  the  Grand  Ix)dge  of  North  Carolina,  December  14,  181 6.  There 
were  two  lodges  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State,  Washington  and 
Tuscumbia,  both  warranted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee.  On  investiga- 
tion it  was  found  that  Tuscumbia  had  been  working  without  reporting  to 
any  Grand  lxxige,  but  it  soon  became  extinct  ;  and  Washington  Lodge  sOv)n 
surrendered  its  warrant.  The  name  of  Madison  Lodge  w  is  soon  after  c  hanged 
to  Helion,  and  Alabama  Lodge  at  Huntsville  was  changed  to  Hcihsaida.  These 
two  lodges  subse(|uently  consolidated  under  the  name,  Hdion.  No.  i,  and  still 
exists.  Rising  Virtue,  No.  4,  Moulton,  No.  6,  an<i  Farrar,  No.  S.  are  also 
existing ;  while  the  others  named  have  long  gone  out  of  existence. 

The  constitution  provide<i  for  three  Deputy  Grand  MaNicrs.      norenihcr  6, 
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1836,  there  not  being  a  quorum  present,  and  after  waiting  for  three  days, 
those  who  were  present,  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  Anti-Masonic  excitement, 
declared  the  Grand  Lodge  extinct.  The  Grand  Lodge  was  then  formally 
reorganized,  a  new  constitution  adopted.  Grand  Officers  elected,  old  warrants 
re-granted  and  confirmed.  The  greatest  drawback  the  Grand  Lodge  there- 
after experienced  was  the  regulation  which  declared  forfeited  the  warrants 
of  any  lodge  that  failed  to  be  represented  at  Grand  Lodge  for  two  successive 
years.  There  was  no  reserving  clause ;  it  was  absolute.  Of  the  original 
lodges,  there  are  but  three  working  at  present :  Rising  Virtue,  No.  4 ;  Moultoo, 
No.  6 ;  Farrar,  No.  8. 

The  Grand  Lodge  is  incorporated  by  the  legislature. 

Mississippi.  —  Masonry  was  introduced  into  Mississippi  by  the  GniDd 
Lodge  of  Kentucky,  which  warranted  Harmony  Lodge,  No.  7,  at  Natchez,  00 
October  16,  1801.  This  lodge  continued  until  August  30, 181 4,  when  it  surren- 
dered its  warrant  and  property  to  the  Grand  Lodge.  On  August  31,  1815,  a 
dispensation  was  granted  to  several  of  the  old  members  for  a  new  lodge  by  the 
same  name,  and  a  warrant  was  granted  on  August  27, 181 6.  August  13, 18 16, 
the  Grand  Master  of  Tennessee  issued  a  dispensation  to  Jackson  Lodge,  at 
Natchez,  and  on  October  8, 18 16,  the  Grand  Lodge  warranted  the  same  under 
the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson  Lodge.  October  16,  181 7,  the  same  Grand 
Lodge  granted  a  warrant  to  Washington  Lodge,  No.  1 7,  at  Port  Gibson.  July 
27,  1 81 8,  these  three  lodges,  by  their  representatives,  met  in  Natchez  and 
formed  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mississippi,  and  elected  and  installed  its  Grand 
Officers.  February  3,  18 19,  an  emergent  communication  of  Grand  Lodge 
was  held  to  take  action  in  relation  to  forming  a  lottery  to  raise  money  to  pur- 
chase a  site  and  erect  thereon  a  Masonic  edifice.  The  legislature  granted  the 
privilege  asked  for.  In  1824  it  was  reported  that  the  lottery-scheme  had 
not  proved  a  financial  success,  and  the  lodges  were  recommended  to  o|>en 
books  to  receive  subscriptions  to  build  the  new  hall.  September  30,  1826. 
the  Grand  I^odge  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
at  Fort  Gibson;  June  25,  1827,  the  corner-stone  of  a  Masonic  hall  was  laid 
in  Natchez,  and  the  hall  was  dedicated,  June  24,  1829. 

In  1845  the  (jrand  Lodge  began  the  investigation  of  the  workings  of  the 
(}rand  Lodge  of  Ix)iiisiana,  the  result  of  which  was,  that,  from  1846  to  1852, 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mississippi  granted  five  warrants  for  New  Orleans,  two 
for  Lafiiyette,  and  one  for  Franklin,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In  1852  these 
warrants  had  all  been  returned  or  ceased,  and  all  edicts  against  Louisiana 
were  recalled  and  annulled. 

Louisiana.  —  April  28,  1793,  I-^^rent  Sigur  holding  a  Rose  Croix  patent 
from  Nancy,  France,  assisted  by  several  I'Vench  refugees  from  the  West  Indies, 
held  a  |)reliminary  meeting  in  New  Orleans.  Presuming  that  the  Rose  Croix 
patent  authorized  the  working  of  a  lodge,  they  initiated  two  candidates  in  June, 
and  admitted  two  in  September  and  November,  i  793.     They  applied  to  the 
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Grand  Lodge  of  South  Carolina  "  Ancients,"  for  a  warrant,  under  which  they 
opened  ^^Parfait  Union  Lodged*  No.  29.  In  1794  a  member  of  this  lodge,  who 
had  been  expelled  for  cheating  and  gambling,  with  other  brethren  of  the  French 
Rite,  ap{4ied  to  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  at  Marseilles,  France,  which  granted 
provisional  privileges  December  27,  1 798,  to  Polar  Star  Lodge.  The  history  of 
these  lodges,  both  now  in  existence,  is  remarkable.  In  1 803  the  Grand  Orient 
of  France  granted  a  full  charter  to  this  lodge  as  No.  4263,  under  which  it  was 
re-constituted  November  11,  1804.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  granted 
the  following  warrants  to  Louisiana:  May  18, 180 1,  to  No.  90,  Lodge  La  Candeur^ 
New  Orleans,  surrendered  March  i,  1802,  at  the  same  time  a  warrant  was  granted 
to  No.  <)2iy  Lodge  La  Charitie^  New  Orleans,  which  joined  the  Grand  Ix)dge  of 
Louisiana ;  to  No.  112,  September  15,  1808,  the  Desired  Reunion  Lodge,  New 
Orleans  ;  to  No.  1 1 7,  October  27,  1810,  Lodge  La  Concorde,  New  Orleans,  sur- 
rendered April  19,  181 3,  joined  the  Grand  Ixxlge  of  Louisiana;  to  No.  118, 
October  27,  18 10,  Perseverance  Ixxige,  surrendered  March  19,  18 13,  joined 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Louisiana;  to  No.  122,  November  19,  18 10,  Harmony 
Ivodge,  N?w  Orleans.  This  lodge  kept  its  minutes  in  English.  To  No.  129, 
June  3,  181 1,  Lodge  L'EtoiU  Polaire,  New  Orleans,  surrendered  April  19, 
18 13,  joined  Grand  Lodge  of  Louisiana.  These  lodges  all  had  Royal  Arch 
chapters  attached  to  them  and  working  under  their  warrants.  September  22, 
1807,  the  Grand  Ix>dge  of  New  York  warranted  Louisiana  Lodge,  No.  i,  at 
New  Orleans,  the  first  lodge  there  to  work  in  the  English  language. 

October  13,  181 1,  the  Master  of  Polar  Star  Lodge,  No.  4263,  which  worked 
the  Modem  or  French  Rite  under  Grand  Orient  of  France,  stated  that  in 
consequence  of  the  difference 

"  That  had  always  existed  and  continues  to  exist  between  the  Masons  of  the  Modem  or  French 
Rite  and  those  of  the  York  Rite,  the  Master  Masons  composing  the  lodge  had  applied  to  and 
obtained  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  a  charter  for  the  York  Rite  (No.  129).  when  the 
lodge  unanimously  decreed  that  the  workings  of  Polar  Star  Lodge,  No.  4263.  shall  be  postponed 
indcfmitely." 

.\rticles  of  agreement  were  entered  into  between  Polar  Star,  No.  4263, 
under  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  and  Polar  Star,  No.  129,  under  the  Grand 
Ixxige  of  Pennsylvania,  without,  however,  any  authority  from  that  Grand  Lo<lge, 
and  the  lodge  was  thenceforth  known  as  Polar  Star,  No.  1 29. 

At  the  time  Polar  Star  I^ge  ceased  to  work  the  French  Rite,  a  number 
of  Masons  from  San  Domingo,  and  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Jamaica, 
were  actively  engaged  in  organizing  a  lodge  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  They 
received  a  charter  from  the  Grand  Consistory  of  Jamaica  for  Bienfaisaficc 
Lod^e,  No.  /,  June  22,  181 1.  Owing  to  financial  embarrassments  and  other 
circumstances,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  ask  Concord  I/Odge,  No. 
1 1  7,  under  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  to  receive,  by  one  general  affiliation, 
all  the  members  of  Bunfaisance  Lodi^e,  No.  /.  A  favorable  response  being 
received,  the  next  day  Bienfaisance  ceased  to  exist. 
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Up  to  this  date  (1812)  all  the  lodges  that  had  been  estaUished  in 
(twehre)  were  located  in  New  Orleans.  Of  these,  but  seven  wete  in  fnl 
activity,  and  all  were  working  what  is  known  as  the  ''York  Rite,'*  vis. :  PertEct 
Union,  Charity,  Locdsiana,  Concord,  Perseverance,  Hanncmy,  and  Polar  Sttc 
Three  delegates  £rom  each  of  these  lodges  assembled  as  a ''  Grand  ConunittM^" 
April  18,  181 2,  in  the  hall  of  Perfect  Union  Lodge,  to  provide  finr  the  cttdh 
Ushment  of  a  Grand  Lodge  for  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Louisiana  Lodge,  No.  i,  declared,  "  It  would  be  ineipedienfc  at  pteteat  to 
join  in  the  formation  of  a  Grand  Lodge." 

Harmony  Lodge,  No.  122,  under  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  wiUnhcw 
from  the  convention  called  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Giand  Lodlge. 
'llie  withdrawal  of  this  and  Louisiana  Lodge,  the  only  two  RngliA  gn  i|j|^ 
lodges,  was  deeply  regretted ;  but  it  did  not  interrupt  the  laboia  of  the 
vention.  Saturday,  June  20,  181 2,  was  appcnnted  as  the  time  for  the 
of  officers.  Accordingly,  on  that  day,  the  Grand  convention  aaaembled  in  Ae 
hall  of  Perfect  Union  Lodge,  and  elected  officefs.  The  instaflation  took 
place  on  July  11,  1812,  at  which  time  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Loiimna  m 
formed.  A  constitution  and  general  regulations  were  adopted,  An^gnst  i5tL 
Charters  were  delivered  to  the  five  lodges  according  to  senioriftf :  Bnfmi 
Unicn^  Charity,  Concord,  Perseverance,  and  Polar  Star.  In  the  diaiteB 
issued  to  the  lodges,  as  well  as  in  the  constitution,  the  claim  of  the  Gnad 
Lodge  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  clearly  asserted. 

Circular-letters  were  addressed  to  the  other  Grand  Lodges^  icqtieslin 
recognition  and  fraternal  correspondence.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Ptansjrlvaint 
at  first  hesitated  to  extend  recognition,  but  when  placed  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts,  extended  its  recognition,  April  13, 181 3.  In  181 8  complications  growii^ 
out  of  the  many  questions  of  the  claims  of  the  "  York  "  and  "  Scottish  •*  Rites 
previously  raised,  again  manifested  themselves,  producing  discord  and  confusion 
that  was  not  entirely  settled  and  healed  until  i860. 

The  Grand  Orient  of  France  granted  a  warrant  for  a  lodge  to  work  in  the 
French  Rite  in  New  Orleans,  April  21,  1818,  under  the  name  "Ztf  Trifk 
Bienfaisance^  No.  73 ig'*  to  which  was  attached  a  chapter  of  Rose  Croix. 
Some  of  the  members  of  Concord  and  Perseverance  lodges  affiliated  with  this 
lodge,  and  their  example  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  some  of  the  othen. 
Polar  Star  Lodge,  which  ceased  to  work  in  181 1  under  its  charter  received 
from  the  Grand  Orient,  and  had  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania,  resolved  to  reorganize  the  old  Polar  Star  Lodge,  No.  4263; 
accordingly,  on  February  14,  181 9,  officers  were  elected  under  directions 
received  from  the  Grand  Orient,  from  which  body  a  charter  was  obtained,  in 
1820,  empowering  the  lodge  to  cumulate  the  French  and  Scotch  Rites.  AB 
the  members  of  the  French  Rite  lodge,  Polar  Star,  No.  4263,  were  members 
of  the  York  Rite  Polar  Star  Ix^dge,  No.  5.  The  system  of  dual  membership 
thus  inaugurated  was  soon  imitated  by  others;  the  (irand  Ix>dge  granting  1 
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charter  to  a  number  of  merabers  of  the  French  lodge,  TripU  BienfaisancCy 
No,  73 ig,  under  the  name  of  Triple  Bienfaisance^  No.  20. 

The  French  Rite  now  became  popular  in  New  Orleans,  and  many  life  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Lodge  belonged  to  it ;  but,  as  it  had  not  been  recognized 
by  the  Grand  Lodge,  its  lodges  were  considered  clandestine  organizations.  To 
obtain  recognition  it  was  necessary  to  amend  the  constitution.  To  thus  amend, 
it  was  necessary  to  submit  the  pro{>osed  amendment  to  all  the  lodges ;  but  as  it 
was  feared  the  country  lodges,  who  worked  the  **  York  Rite,"  would  not  favor 
the  amendment,  it  was  determined  by  the  city  lodges  to  act  without  consulting 
them.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  held  November  16,  i8;»i, 
resolutions  were  adopted,  recognizing  as  regular  the  three  rites,  and  authorizing 
the  lodges  to  receive  as  visitors,  or  as  candidates  for  affiliation,  members  of 
the  French  and  Scotch  Rites. 

At  this  time  there  was  one  lodge  cumulating  the  French  and  Scotch  Rites 
and  two  of  the  French  Rite  in  New  Orleans,  working  under  charters  from  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France,  and  at  same  time  holding  charters  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  I^uisiana. 

The  life  members,  or  Past  Masters,  or  Past  (*rand  Officers,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  lodges  in  New  Orleans,  had  obtained  complete  control  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  Almost  all  the  Grand  Officers  and  many  of  the  life  members 
belonged  to  the  French  Rite,  and  were  actively  engaged  in  advancing  its 
interests. 

The  French  Rite  was,  however,  confined  to  New  Orleans.  The  seven 
lodges  in  the  country  parishes,  with  the  exception  of  two,  worked  in  the 
English  language,  and  were  composed  chiefly  of  Americans,  many  of  whom 
had  been  initiated  in  other  jurisdictions  in  the  United  Stales.  For  them  the 
French  Rite  possessed  no  attractions,  and  the  (irand  Ix)dge,  as  long  as  they 
paid  their  dues,  exercised  little  or  no  su|>ervision  over  them. 

On  November  7,  1824,  the  Grand  Ixxlge  granted  a  charter  for  I^fayette 
Ix)dge,  No.  25.  Shortly  after  this  date,  April  14,  1825,  the  distinguished 
brother,  after  whom  this  lodge  was  named,  visited  New  Orleans,  and  was 
received  and  welcomed  by  the  Grand  Ixxlge  with  great  enthusiasm.  .Among 
the  large  number  of  brethren  present  were  a  number  of  the  members  of  Har- 
mony Lodge,  warranted  by  (»rand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  which  had  never 
'  ome  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  I^ge,  and  had  been  for  a  long 
time  in  a  dormant  condition.  .\s  this  was  the  only  lo<lge  that  worked  in  the 
Knglish  language  (Ix)uisiana  Lodge  having  ceased  in  181 9),  its  dormant  con- 
dition left  the  American  Masons  without  a  common  centre  of  reunion.  To 
supply  this  want,  a  number  of  its  former  members  resolved  to  apply  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  lx>uisiana  for  a  charter.  The  request  was  granted,  and  a 
new  lodge.  Harmony,  No.  26,  was  constitued.  March  4,  1826. 

The  creation  of  this  lo<lge  led  to  important  results.  Being  the  only  lodge 
working  in  Knglish,  in  New  Orleans,  it  rapidly  increased  in  membership  ;  but 
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the  old  prejudices  were  carried  into  the  new  lodge,  and,  in  1828,  a  number  of 
the  members  withdrew  from  it,  and  formed  I^uisiana  Lodge,  No.  32.  The 
prejudices  of  the  remaining  members  of  Harmony  Lodge  now  found  vent  in 
declaring  war  against  the  French  Rite.  It  had  long  been  a  custom  of  the 
lodges  in  New  Orleans  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  two  SS.  John. 
Each  lodge  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  sister  lodges,  to  whom  they 
carried  letters  of  credence  and  congratulation.  The  lodge-room  was  arrayed 
in  holiday  attire  and  decked  with  flowers,  and  after  the  lodge  was  opened  the 
deputations  were  admitted,  congratulations  exchanged,  and  the  feast  doseti 
with  a  banquet,  to  which  brethren  from  other  lodges  were  invited. 

The  anniversary  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  June  24,  1828,  was  selected  bf 
Harmony  Lodge  as  the  proper  time  to  declare  war  on  the  French  Rite  lodges. 
Accordingly,  when  the  deputation  from  "  Triple  Bienfaisance,  No,  JJig^  ''^s 
announced,  it  was  refused  admittance ;  they  were  informed  that  **  Harmony 
Lodge,  No.  26,  only  recognized  as  Masons  those  who  were  members  of  the 
*  York  Rite.*  "  The  Grand  Ix)dge  was  appealed  to  for  redress  for  the  "delib- 
erate insult,"  but  that,  body  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  press  the  complaint 
against  Harmony  Lodge,  resolving  to  await  further  developments. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  same  year,  deputations  from 
all  three  of  the  French  Rite  lodges  separately  applied  to  Harmony  Lodge  for 
admission,  which  was  refused,  each  being  informed  that  the  lodge  only  recog- 
nized as  Masons  those  belonging  to  the  "  York  Rite."  Formal  complaint  was 
made  against  Harmony  Lodge  by  the  three  lodges,  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  which 
body  postponed  the  consideration  of  the  subject  from  time  to  time  ;  but  on 
July  2,  1 83 1,  resohitions  censuring  Harmony  Lodge  were  proposed  in  the 
Grand  Lodge,  but  the  (irand  Master  refused  to  submit  them  to  the  Grarul 
Lodge.  Two  weeks  afterward,  however,  Harmony  Lodge  receded  from  the 
position  it  hati  taken,  alleging  that  its  opposition  to  the  French  Rile  lo<ige> 
arose  from  their  owing  allegiance  to  a  **  Foreign  Masonic  Power,"  and  proai- 
ising  to  conform  to  whatever  the  Grand  Lodge  might  decree  in  the  matter. 
At  a  subsecjuent  quarterly  communication  of  the  (irand  Ix)dge,  the  thrt^ 
French  Rite  and  the  three  Scotch  Rite  lodges  were  recognized  as  regular,  by 
which  the  reconciliation  of  the  contending  factions  was  consummated  and 
fraternal  intercourse  restored. 

On  October  15,  1832,  a  new  code  of  general  regulations  was  adopted  b) 
the  Grand  Lodge,  in  which  the  system  of  Masonic  government  that  hj»l 
existed  since  its  formation  was  subverted,  and  numerous  innovations  intr.>- 
iluced  from  the  Scot(^h  and  Frenrh  Rites.  The  Grand  Lodge  was  declarcii 
to  be  the  "only  lawgiver  of  Symbolic  lodges"  in  the  State,  but  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Graft  wa^  entrusted  to  throe  Symbolic  Chambers,  one  for  earn 
Rite,  and  each  conij)osed  of  fifteen  members,  wliose  acts  were  subject  to  the 
approval  or  (lisaj)])roval  of  tlic  (Irind  Lodge.  The  old  system  of  represcrr 
lation  was  retained,  but  onlv  lite  members  were  entitled  to  vote  and  hoM 
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office  in  the  Grami  Lodge ;  and  in  order  to  give  this  class  supreme  control 
over  itii  deliberations,  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Master  was  circumscribed. 
The  code  was  not  only  complicated  and  contradictory,  but  in  all  essential 
particulars  conflicted  with  the  constitution  of  1819,  which  was  not  repealed. 

This  co<1e  of  regulations,  which  was  patterned  after  that  of  the  Grand 
(Orient  of  France,  led  to  great  confusion  and  many  irregularities.  The  lodges 
working  the  "  York  Rite  "  denounced  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Louisiana  as  an  illegal 
organization  because  it  sanctioned  the  cumulation  of  Rites,  but  for  a  time  they 
were  powerless  to  correct  the  code.  Among  the  unaffiliated  Masons  in  New 
Orleans  were  several  Mississippians,  who  determined  to  seek  the  intervention 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  their  State,  in  which,  after  a  time,  they  were  so 
succebbful  that  the  Grand  Ix)dge  of  Mississippi  declared,  by  resolution,  that 

"  The  Grand  I>odge  of  I^uisiana  beinf;  composed  of  a  cumulation  of  Rites,  cannot  l)c  rev og- 
niied  a&  a  Grand  I^^gc  of  Ancient  York  Masons." 

It  therefore  expressed  its  willingness  to  grant  dispensations  and  charters 
to  any  legal  number  of  "Ancient  York'*  Masons  in  Louisiana,  who  would  make 
application  for  the  same.  This  action  becoming  known  in  New  Orleans,  a 
number  of  tlie  NLisons,  who  had  secretly  sympathized  with  the  movement, 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Grand  I^odge,  and  during  the  year  1S47 
sevtn  dispensations  for  new  lo<Jges  were  issued  by  the  Gran<l  Ix)dge  of 
Mississippi,  in  New  Orleans  and  suburbs.  These  subse(iuentiy  having  received 
charters,  met  in  convention,  March  8,  1848,  and  organized  the  **  Louisiana 
(ir.ind  Lodge  of  Ancient  York  Masons."  A  constitution  was  adopted,  officers 
ele*  ted  and  installed,  and  new  charters  issued  to  the  lodges. 

Tiiis  iKxly  continued  in  existence  for  two  years,  during  which  time  it 
granted  charters  for  eighteen  lodges,  but  failed  to  obtain  recognition  from  any 
(irand  Lodge,  except  Mississippi. 

In  Januar)',  1849,  an  effort  was  begun  to  heal  the  existing  dissensions. 
This  was  happily  consummated,  March  4,  1850,  by  the  adoption  and  ratifica- 
tion of  "articles  of  union"  by  the  contending  Grand  Lodges,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  which  was  submitted  to  a  convention  of 
all  the  lodges  (fifty-six)  in  the  State,  held  at  Baton  Rouge,  June,  1S50,  and 
almost  unanimously  adopted. 

This  peaceful  condition  of  affairs  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration. 
The  Scottish  Rite  bodies,  which  were  introduced  into  New  Orleans  as  early 
as  1 8 13,  and  which  tended  no  little  to  the  complication  of  a(T.\irs  in  the  juris- 
di<  lion,  contended  that  the  Grand  Lodge  had  violated  a  *'  concordat  "  entered 
into  in  1833,  by  renouncing  jurisdiction  over  all  Symbolic  iMii^e-i,  exiept  tiu)se 
of  the  "York  Rite,"  resolved  to  "  resume  authoritv  over  SvmlKiJii  Iodides  «>f  the 
Scottish  Rite  under  a  Supreme  Council."  Three  of  siu  h  lodges  >urren<iered 
their  charters  to  the  Grand  Lodge  and  passed  under  the  juriMliction  of  the 
S'lpreme  Council,  in  which  body  dissensions  soon  after  ar  >>e.  wliii  h  resulted 
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in  the  formation  of  an  illegal  Supreme  Council  by  Joseph  Foulhouaey  who,  ■ 
1856,  commenced  making  Masons  at  sight,  and  succeeded  in  cansiog  t«o 
lodges  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  Grand  Lodge.  This  Saprane 
Council  of  Foulhouze  was  recognized  by  the  Grand  Orient  of  Fiance,  it 
consequence  of  which  nearly  all  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  world  dedaied 
non-intercourse  with  the  Grand  Orient  of  France.  Failing  in  the  attempt  mf 
longer  to  create  dissensions  among  the  Fraternity,  this  so-called  Supieae 
Council,  about  1870,  ceased  to  become  a  disturbing  element  of  any  account 

From  1850  to  1873  (embracing  years  of  war,  pestilence,  and  Cunine),  diae 
was  an  increase  of  membership.  From  1873  to  1887  there  was  a  condouoai 
decline,  —  from  7700  to  3500  members,  —  since  which  time  there  has  beet 
a  decidedly  healthy  increase. 

The  Anti-Masonic  excitement  was  not  felt  in  Louisiana.  The  Grand  Lodge 
has  owned  its  hall  on  St.  Charles  Street  since  1853.  It  has  also  a  lot,  and  bi 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  hall  on  St.  Charles  Avenue,  worth  f6o/)oo.  Ill 
present  hall  is  worth  {50,000.  Masonic  charity  has  been  most  libciilf 
bestowed  by  La  Relief  Lodge,  No.  ly  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Grand  Lodge  has  been  incorporated  since  18 1 6.  The  Gimd  hoi^ 
library  is  valuable,  and  consists  of  over  3000  volumes. 

Three  of  the  lodges  organized  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Lo4p 
are  existing :  Perfect  Union,  No.  1 ;  Perseverance,  No.  4 ;  and  Ptdar  Sta^ 
No.  I. 

Aelauiwled|^«iit.  ~  In  concluding  the  brief  history  of  the  Grtnd  Lodges.  Id  Ihe  DMte 

and  p»rt  of  a  Division  assigned  me,  I  desire  to  make  my  acknowledgments,  for  valuable  infoiaa' 
tion  rendered,  to  Brothers  H^nry  L.  Stillson,  of  Vermont ;  L.  C.  Hascall.  of  Boston ;  Sentno  D. 
Nickerson.  Grand  Secretary  of  Massachusetts ;  Henry  R.  Cannon,  Past  Grand  Master  ol  New 
Jersey ;  Joseph  K.  Wheeler,  Grand  Secretary  of  Connecticut ;  Exlwin  I^ker,  Grand  Secretanr  erf 
Rhode  Island;  Warren  G.  Re>'nolds,  Grand  Secretary  of  Vermont;  D.  W.  Bain,  Grand  Secrettrr 
of  North  Carolina;  ('harles  Inplesbv,  Grand  Secretary  of  South  Carolina;  Andrew  M.  Wolihia, 
Grand  Secretary  of  Georgia;  Myles  J.  Greene,  M.D.,  Grand  Secretary  of  Alabama;  DeWiil  C 
Dawkins,  Grand  Secretary  of  Florida ;  lames  C.  Batchelor,  M.D.,  Grand  Secretary  of  Looisian: 
E.  H.  M.  Ehlcrs,  Grand  Secretar>'  of  New  York;  E.  T.  Schultz.  author  of  History  of  the  Gnwl 
Lodge  of  Maryland:  and  to  the  four  great  Masonic  works :  "The  History  of  Freemasonrr," b» 
Rol>ert  Freke  Gould,  the  English  and  American  editions,  with  Drummond's  Addemd^:  Lane's 
"  List  of  lodges,  or  Masonic  Records,  1717-1886" ;  "  The  History  of  Freemasonry  in  Xrw  York." 
by  Charles  T.  McClenachan ;  and  the  "  Hiarly  Records  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,'*  tf 
the  Library  Committee. 
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SECOND  AfERIDIAN,  II. 


History  of  the  Wfstfrn  Mississippi  Valley:  TJie  Grand  Lodges  of  Texas ^ 
Arkansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska!, 
Kansas,  and  the  Indian  Territory, 

By  C.  E.  GiLLETr,  n"",  P.E.C., 
Commandery  No,  11,  K.T,  ;   Grand  Almoner,  Grand  Lodge  of  California, 


Preface. —  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  seeds  of  Masonic  truth  were  planted 
in  American  soil,  and  its  principles  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  commenced  bearing  fruit; 
so  that  ^*hcn,  in  1776.  the  cver-memorabic  **  Declaration  of  Independence"  was  to  be  signed  by 
those  who  pledged  ihrir  '*  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor,"  to  advance  and  sustain  the  principles 
of  Free  Government,  fifiy-two  out  of  the  fifty-six,  who  signed  that  Charter  of  liberty  and  Equality, 
were  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

We  know  that  Masonic  lodges  have  been  the  staunch  friends  and  supporters  of  free  speech, 
free  thought,  and  freedom  to  worship  God  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  IJght  that  shines  upon 
their  altars,  and  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience ;  but  wfun£e  these  lodges  originated,  whem 
and  U'htre  located,  and  who  were  the  men  who  gave  direction  to  the  movements  to  secure  to  the 
people  their  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happmess,  are  historic  matters, 
which  are  not  readily  obtained  by  a  majority  of  the  brethren. 

But  to  present  these  facts,  and  give  even  iin  epitomized  history  of  the  formation  of  the  early 
lodges  and  Cjrand  I*odges  in  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  great  valley  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  the  hmited  space  which  has  been  allotted,  is  a  task  difficult  to  j>erform.  I  can,  therefore, 
give  only  a  few  of  the  facts  and  figures  connected  with  its  early  Masonic  liistory.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  to  know,  when  looking  over  the  great  mass  of  such  available  matter,  what  to  retain  *  and 
H  hat  to  cast  aside. 

Wherever  dates  arc  given  in  this  work,  great  care  has  been  exercised  to  have  them  correct. 
I  have  had  what  I  consider  good  authority  for  the  dates  given,  though  they  do  not  always  agree 
with  those  now  in  general  use.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  give  my  authority  for  such  changes, 
but  limited  sjMce  fort>ids.  I  will  add,  however,  that  to  aid  me  in  this  work,  I  have  had  the  !*ro- 
credmgs  of  all  the  (irand  Ixidges  of  the  United  States  and  British  North  America;  historic  data 
furnished  b)"^he  several  (irand  Secretaries,  and  other  prominent  brethren;  many  of  the  Free- 
mason's .Monitors  and  Registers  published  from  1800  to  i8a6;  M.icoys  "  M.isonic  Directory" 
and  *' ( 'ycIop.t^ia  of  History";  and  the  "Masonic  Records  (1717  to  i88<^»)  of  the  Four  Grand 
Iv^K'ges  and  the  'United  Grand  Ivodge*  of  Fngland."  by  John  Lane.  F.C  .V.,  P.M.;  alst»  the 
hearty  co<)peration  and  assistance  of  the  Grand  Secretaries  of  the  various  (irand  Lodges,  whose 
history  has  been  reviewed ;  and  for  which  courtesies  and  favors,  the  writer  desires  now  to  express 

due  acknowledgment  and  thanks. 

C.  XL  G. 
Oakland,  Cal.,  August.  i8ga 

['  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  MSS.  of  the  histories  of  the  (}rand  Ixvlges  located  west  of  the 
Mi*si>sij>|u  River,  written  by  Brothrrs  (iillett  an«l  Slx-rman.  wrrr  neceNs.in,v  c«>nvlensed  in  order 
to  Itring  th«*  subiect-matt'T  uithin  the  space  at  our  rormn.inil.  an«l  the  Iinutv  .isNiun»'.|  to  "  Seton<l 
Mcndun.  II..  of  Division  VI.,"  and  the  "  Ihird  .Meridian,"  comprising  Division  \  IL—  Ll».] 
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CHAI^ER    IV. 
Grand  Lodges  of  the  Western  Mississippi  Vaixey. 

Texas.  —  In  1683  La  Salle  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadaloupe,  and 
explored  the  adjacent  country ;  this  laid  the  foundation  of  the  French  claims. 
The  Spaniards,  in  1692,  formed  the  first  settlement  at  San  Antonio,  under  the 
name  of  New  Philippines. 

After  France  relinquished  her  claim  to  Louisiana,  in  1803,  the  ProWnccof 
Texas  became  disputed  territory.  In  1828,  eight  years  before  Texas  achie\'cd 
her  independence  upon  the  battle-field  of  San  Jacinto,  Stephen  F.  Austin  (the 
father  of  Texas),  H.  H.  League,  Eli  Mitchell,  Joseph  White,  and  Thomas  M. 
Duke  met  at  the  little  village  of  San  Felipe,  on  the  Brazos  River,  and  formed 
the  first  Masonic  convention  ever  held  upon  the  soil  of  Texas,  the  record  of 
which,  having  recently  been  "  brought  to  light,"  I  give  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Craft. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  ancient  York  Masons,  held  in  the  town  of  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  on  the  lith 
day  of  Februan',  1828,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  petitkmtns 
the  Grand  York  Lodge  of  Mexico  for  granting  a  charter  or  dispensation  for  organizing  a  subonb> 
nate  lodge  at  this  place,  the  following  brethren  were  present :  Brothers  \\.  H.  League,  Stq)hcn  F. 
Austin,  Ira  Ingram,  Eli  Mitchell,  Joseph  White,  G.  B.  Hall,  and  Thomas  M.  Duke. 

"On  motion  of  Brother  Ira  Ingram,  and  seconded.  Brother  H.  H.  League  was  ^spoinlrd 
Chairman,  and  Thomas  M.  Duke,  Sccrt'tary. 

"  On  motion  of  Brother  Stephen  F.  Austin,  and  seconded,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  »e 
petition  to  the  Grand  York  Lo(li;t:  of  Mt-xico  for  a  ch.irtcr  or  disjiensation  to  organize  a  Itxigt  a! 
this  pl.ice.  to  be  c.iUed  the  Lod;^i*  of  I'nion. 

"  On  balloting  for  othccrs  of  the  in(i-_;c,  tlx-  following  brothers  were  duly  elected  :  Brother  j>.  F. 
Au>>tin,  Master;  Brother  Ira  Ingrain,  St-nior  W.udrn ;  and  Brother  H.  H.  Ix'ague.  Janjor 
Warden. 

"(Signed)  H.  H.  LKAdrF,    Chairman. 

"Attest:  Thomas  M.  Dlkt.  Sectct>vyy 

Brother  Stephen  F.  Austin,  before  he  removed  from  St.  Louis  to  Texi\ 
was  a  member  of  St.  Louis  Lodge,  No.  3.  holding  a  charter  from  the  (^iran-l 
Ix)dge  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  town  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  then  unoccupie^i 
Masonic  Territory  of  Missouri. 

.About  this  time  inten>e  excitement  existed  in  Mexico  on  the  subject  d 
si:pf)ressing  the  Masonic  societies,  in  ol)edience  to  a  Hull  fulminated  against 
them  by  the  reigning  Pope.  Lideed,  in  a  siiort  time,  all  men  of  influence  in 
the  country  were  u])()n  the  side  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  political  faction^ 
\vhic:h  were  said  to  be  under  tiie  guidance  of  the  several  Scotch  and  Engh^ih 
lodge??. 

'1  he  ^'  E  COS  Wilis''  (or  Scot(h)  lodges  were  composed  of  large  proprietors 
and  persons  of  distint  tion,  who  were  men  of  moderate  and  consenMtive 
principles. 

The  *')'^vXvv/</j  "  (or  \"«;rk  Masons)  were  opposed  to  the  Central  or  Royal 
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Oovemment,  and  were  in  favor  of  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  from 
Mexico.  Towards  the  close  of  1827,  Don  Jose  Montano  published  his  plan 
for  the  forcible  reform  of  the  government,  in  order  to  counteract  the  growing 
influence  of  the  "  Yorkonas,^^  Civil  war  soon  after  raged,  and  in  the  struggle 
that  followed,  the  rival  Masonic  bodies  lost  their  power  and  prestige,  and  were 
rent  into  fragments.  Owing  to  this  distracted  state  of  affairs,  the  enterprise 
of  forming  a  lodge  at  San  Felipe  was  permitted  to  die  out. 

In  the  winter  of  1 834-1 835,  five  Master  Masons,  having  made  themselves 
known  as  such  to  one  another,  after  consultation  and  much  deliberation, 
resolved  to  take  measures  to  establish  a  lodge  in  Texas.  This  was  at  a 
time  when  every  movement  in  Texas  was  watched  with  jealousy  and  distrust 
by  the  Mexican  government ;  hence  this  resolution  was  not  formed  without  a 
full  appreciation  of  its  responsibilities  and  conse(|uenccs  to  the  individuals 
concerned.  It  was  well  known  that  Freemasonry  was  particularly  odious 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  whose  political  influence  in  the  country  at 
that  time  was  all-powerful.  The  dangers,  therefore,  attendant  upon  an  organi- 
zation of  Masons  at  this  time  were  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  The  five 
brethren  whose  "  fervency  and  zeal "  for  our  beloved  Institution  induced  them 
to  throw  aside  all  fears  of  personal  consequences,  and  resolve  to  establish  a 
lodge,  were  :  John  H.  Wharton,  Asa  Brigham,  James  A.  K.  Phelps,  Alexander 
Russell,  and  .Anson  Jones,  and  they  appointed  a  time  and  place  of  meeting 
to  concert  measures  to  carry  their  resolutions  into  effect.  In  the  meantime 
another  Master  Mason,  Brother  J.  P.  Caldwell,  united  with  them. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  back  of  the  town  of  Brazoria,  near  General  John 
Austin's  place,  in  a  little  grove  of  wild  peach,  or  laurel,  —  a  spot  which  had 
been  selected  by  that  distinguished  soldier  and  ciii/en  as  a  family  burying- 
ground.  Here,  in  this  secluded  spot,  out  of  the  way  of  '*  cowans  and 
eavesdroppers,'*  the  brethren  felt  secure  and  alone  ;  and.  under  such  circum- 
stances, at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  day  in  March,  1835,  was  held  the 
first  formal  Masonic  meeting  in  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

The  six  brethren  above  named  were  present  at  the  meeting  "at  the 
grove,"  and  it  was  decided  to  petition  the  Orand  Lodge  of  Louisiana  for  a 
dispensation  to  form  and  open  a  lodge.  Funds  were  raised,  and  in  due  time 
a  petition  was  signed  and  forwarded  to  New  Orleans,  having  been  previously 
signed  by  another  Master  Mason.  Brother  W.  D.  C.  Hall.  The  offi(  ers  named 
in  the  petition  were  :  for  Worshipful  Master,  .\nson  Jones  ;  Senior  Warden, 
Asa  Brigham  :  Junior  Warden.  J.  P.  Caldwell ;  who  respectively  filled  these 
offices  until  the  close  of  1837. 

After  some  delay  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  Holland  Lodge.  ?fo.  36, 
C.  I>.,  which  was  instituted,  and  opened  at  Bra/oria  on  the  27th  day  of 
December.  1835.  I1ie  loilge  held  its  meetings  at  P.razoria.  in  the  second 
stof)'  of  the  old  court-house,  which  room  was  aflerv^ard  occupied  by  St, 
John's  Lodge,  No.  5. 
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About  this  time  the  difficulties  with  Mexico  broke  out  into  open  hostilities 
and  Masonic  work  was  very  much  retarded. 

The  last  meeting  of  Holland  Lodge  at  Brazoria  was  held  in  Febnurfy  1836, 
for  in  the  following  month  (March)  the  town  was  abandoned.  Soon 
Urrea,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  the  Mexican  army,  took 
of  the  place,  and  the  records,  books,  jewels,  and  everything  belongiog  to  the 
lodge  were  destroyed  by  them,  and  the  brethren  scattered  in  eveij  directno. 
In  the  meantime  a  charter  for  Holland  Lodge,  Na  36,  had  been  imcd  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Louisiana,  and  was  taken  to  Texas  by  Brother  John  M. 
Allen,  which,  together  with  some  letters  from  the  Grand  Secretaiy,  «s 
delivered  to  Brother  Anson  Jones  by  Brother  Allen,  while  on  the  maidfai  oi 
the  prairie  between  Groce's  and  San  Jacinto.  These  documents  were  ''sifcly 
deposited  "  by  Brother  Jones  in  his  saddle-bags,  and  by  him  carried  to  the 
encampment  of  the  army  on  Buffalo  Bayou,  at  Lynchbuig.  Afterward,  the 
charter  and  papers  were  taken  safely  to  Brazoria ;  but  no  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  revive  the  work  of  the  lodge  at  that  place. 

In  October,  1837,  however,  it  was  reopened  at  the  city  of  HonstoiL  In 
the  meantime  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Louisiana  issued  charters  for  Milam  haifg^ 
No.  40,  at  Nacogdoches,  and  McFarlane  Lodge,  No.  41,  at  St.  Augnstiiie. 

Holland  Lodge,  No.  36,  was  the  only  one  established  in  Texas  prior  to  iH 
separation  from  Mexico. 

In  pursuance  of  an  invitation  from  Holland  Lodge,  No.  36,  A.  F.  and  A-SL* 
held  at  the  city  of  Houston,  by  virtue  of  a  charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Louisiana,  and  addressed  to  the  different  lodges  in  the  Republic  of  Texas,  a 
convention  of  Masons  was  held  in  the  city  of  Houston,  December  20,  1837. 
The  convention  organized  with  Brother  Sam  Houston  as  chairman  and 
Brother  Anson  Jones  as  secretary.  Delegates  were  present  from  Holland 
Lodge,  No.  36,  held  at  the  city  of  Houston ;  from  Milam  Lodge,  No.  40, 
held  at  the  town  of  Nacogcloches. 

At  their  request,  Brother  G.  H.  Winchell  was  appointed  to  represent 
McFarlane  Lodge,  No.  41,  held  at  the  town  of  St.  Augustine. 

On  motion,  it  was 

*•  Resolved^  That  the  several  Lodges  of  A.  F.  and  A.  M..  now  represented,  organize  thcmsehts 
into  a  Grand  Lx>dge  by  the  name  of  the  '  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the  MaioittC 
Jurisdiction  thereunto  belonging.'  '* 

The  Grand  Officers  were  chosen,  and  Anson  Jones  was  elected  Grand 
Master. 

For  the  present,  the  constitution  and  regulations  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Louisiana  were  adopted,  and  a  committee  of  two  from  each  of  the  lodges 
represented  in  the  convention  was  appointed  to  draft  a  form  of  constitution 
for  the  Grand  Ix)dge. 

ITie  time  for  holding  the  first  meeting  of  the  Grand  Ixxlge  was  the  third 
Monday  in  April,  1838,  and  the  [>lace  at  the  city  of  Houston.     An  extract  of 
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the  proceedings  of  the  convention  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  TeUgraph, 
and  the  convention  adjourned  siru  die. 

On  April  i6  (third  Monday),  i333»  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  met  and  was  opened  in  ample  form. 

The  committee  on  constitution,  etc.,  not  being  ready  to  report,  the  Grand 
Lodge  was  called  from  labor  to  refreshment  from  time  to  time,  until  May  7, 
1838,  when  the  committee  presented  a  constitution,  which  was  read,  dis- 
cussed, and  laid  over  until  the  next  day  at  7  p.m.,  at  which  time  the  discussion 
was  continued,  and  a  new  committee  of  five  appointed  to  examine  the  con- 
stitution as  amended,  prepare  a  code  of  by-laws,  and  **  report  on  the  evening 
of  the  loth  inst.,"  at  which  time  a  constitution  was  adopted. 

.'\t  this  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  a  charter  was  granted  to  Temple  Lodge, 
No.  4,  in  the  city  of  Houston,  —  warrants  having  been  issued  to  Holland 
Ixxlge,  No.  I,  Houston;  Milam  Lodge,  No.  2,  Nacogdoches;  and  McFarlane 
Ix>dge,  No.  3,  Sj.  Augustine. 

Hy  this  constitution  the  Grand  Lodge  was  authorized  to  collect  $50  for  each 
dispensation,  and  $70  for  each  charter  granted,  %2  for  each  degree  conferred 
and  each  affiliation,  %2  annually  for  each  member,  and  $5  for  each  diploma. 

These  fees  were  reduced  when  the  constitution  was  revised  in  December, 
1 84 1,  and  again  in  January,  1848,  at  which  time  Anderson's  .\ncient  Charges 
were  published  with  the  constitution. 

The  constitution  provided  :  **That  ten  percent  of  all  the  revenues  accniing 
to  this  Cirand  Lo<ige  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  the 
same  shall  not  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  any  other  purpose."  Felini.iry 
2,  1840,  the  Grand  Master  was  authorized  to  employ  Brother  Walton  as 
Cirand  I>ecturer,  and  they  established  the  fees  for  the  degrees  and  affiliation 
in  sul)ordinate  loilges  as  follows:  E.  A.  degree,  J20;  passing,  $15;  rais- 
ing, 515  ;  affiliation,  J5.  These  were  reduced  at  the  annual  communication, 
in  1 84 1,  to  the  following  rates:  initiation,  $15;  passing,  %\o\  raising,  f  10; 
artilialion,  J3. 

The  (irand  Secretary  was  allowed  for  his  services  for  the  year  1841, 
:>!  25,  Texas  treasury  notes  ;  and  the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  the  same. 
Texas  money,  at  that  time,  was  worth  only  about  twenty-five  cents  on  the 
dvllar,  so  that  the  salary  of  the  Grand  Secretary  amounted  to  about  $31, 
par  funils.  He  was  authorized,  in  1843,  "  to  receive  exchequej  bills,  at  par,  in 
payment  of  all  Grand  Lodge  dues  for  the  past  year."  C'harters,  dispensations, 
clt..,  to  l>c  paitl  for  in  par  funds,  or  ecjuivalenl. 

January  12,  1846,  Texas  having  been  received  into  the  family  and  sister- 
hood of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  necessary  changes  in  its  oonsliluiion 
were  made  by  dropping  the  word  "Republic,"  and  it  became  the  "Grand 
Lodge  of  Texas." 

S\  the  communication  of  the  Grand  Lotlge  of  Texas,  held  Januar)'  12. 
1847,  it  was 
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"  ResQlvid,  That  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  profiue  swearii^.  and  gamMfay  «e 
derogatory  to  the  vital  principles  of  Ancient  Freemasonry,  and  that  any  brother  benfc  W^^ 
either  of  these  baneful  vices,  shall  by  the  lodge  be  first  admonished,  then  reprimanded,  and  if  ht 
still  persist,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  lodge  to  suspend  or  expel  him. 

**  Resohftd^  fkrthtr^  That  any  lodge  neglecting  or  refusing  to  attend  to  the  nbote  data  Ail 
be  subject  to  the  censure  of  the  G^nd  Lodge.'* 

At  the  same  communication  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  die 
subordinate  lodges  to  solicit,  receive,  and  report  the  names  of  individiiak  viio 
are  willing  to  donate  and  convey  lands  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  annul 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  applied  to  establbhing  a  college. 

From  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  it  is  evident  dnt 
the  tenets  and  principles  of  Freemasonry  were  understood  by  a  m^oriljof  die 
members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Texas,  even  in  that  isolated  countiy  and 
early  day,  and  that  the  Masonic  pioneer  carried  his  Masonry  with  him  iriiCB 
he  migrated  there,  and  it  was  now  bringing  forth  good  fruit 

During  1846  a  portion  of  the  archives,  blank  charters,  certificate^  etc,  cf 
the  Grand  Lodge  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  city  of  Austin. 

In  October,  1850,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  George  Fisher,  W.IL; 
Louis  C.  Mertens,  S.  W. ;  Julian  Pezenty,  J.  W. ;  and  eight  othen,  to  open 
''Union  Lodge,"  at  Panama,  New  Grenada,  which,  in  January,  1851,  tm 
continued  for  another  year.  Panama  at  that  time  was  crowded  to  over* 
flowing  with  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  on  their  way  to  or  froa 
the  golden  shores  of  California;  and  the  brethren  of  the  ''Mystic-lie" 
residing  there  had  a  herculean  work  to  do,  which  they  nobly  performed^ 
although  their  own  ranks  were  continually  changing  and  thinning  out  A 
charter  was  granted  to  Union  Lodge,  No.  82,  on  January  21,  1852. 

In  1855  Grand  Secretary  A.  S.  Ruthven  reported  that  Union  Lodge,  No.  82, 
at  Panama,  had  surrendered  its  charter ;  but  why  it  had  done  so,  he  had  not 
been  fully  informed. 

The  Grand  Charity  and  Educational  Fund  of  the  Grand  Ix)dge  of  Texas,  in 
1857,  amounted  to  J3354-30-     I"  i^^Q  »t  amounted  to  ^2 1,000. 

All  the  lodges  that  were  represented  at  the  convention  which  organized  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Texas,  in  December,  1837,  are  now  in  existence,  strong  and 
vigorous.  They  are:  Holland  Lodge,  No.  i,  Houston;  Milam  Lodge,  Na 
2,  Nacogdoches;  McFarlane,  now  Redland,  No.  3,  St.  Augustine. 

The  minimum  fee  for  the  degrees  is  $30.  The  amount  of  dues  charged 
in  the  subordinate  lodges  is  fixed  and  regulated  by  the  lodges  themselves, 
without  any  action  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

The  legislature  of  Texas  has  ever  been  in  sympathy  with,  and  friendly  to, 
the  Masonic  Fraternity,  as  was  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  they 
having,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1845,  granted  articles  of  incorporation.  The 
legislature  of  the  State  again  inrorporated  them,  April  28,  1846;  and  00 
March  19,  1879,  the  articles  of  incorporation  were  amended  and  renewed 
by  the  legislature. 
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Notwithstanding  that,  in  1835,  there  were  no  buildings  in  Texas  for  lodge 
purix>ses,  and  the  first  meetings  of  the  Fraternity  were  held  under  a  tree, 
there  are  now  hundreds  of  Masonic  halls  where  the  brethren  can  securely 
meet  for  the  practice  of  brotherly  love,  relief,  and  truth.  Notable  among  these 
is  the  Grand  Lodge  Temple  in  the  city  of  Houston;  completed,  about  1873, 
at  a  cost  of  f  130,000. 

The  jurisiiiction  is  divided  into  fifty-two  Masonic  districts,  each  under  the 
care  and  supervision  of  a  District  Deputy  Grand  Master,  thirty- eight  of  whom 
made  their  reports  to  the  Grand  Master  before  the  last  annual  communication. 

Arkaasas.  —  There  is  a  tradition,  though  vague  and  uncertain,  that  Masonry 
was  first  introduced  into  Arkansas  by  the  Spanish,  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  and  that  the  "  Post  of  Arkansas  *'  was  the  place  where  they 
established  a  lodge.  How  long  it  existed,  or  what  it  did,  there  is  neither  voice 
to  anbwer  nor  record  to  show. 

In  the  year  18 18  Brother  Andrew  Scott  received  the  appointment  of 
Superior  Judge  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas.  At  that  time  Brother  Scott  was 
actmg  as  Worshipful  Master  of  a  Masonic  lodge  at  Potosi,  Washington  County, 
Missouri,  working  under  a  dispensation. 

As  Brother  Scott  was  about  to  leave  Potosi,  the  officers  and  brethren  of  the 
loiige  thought  it  advisable  to  surrender  their  letters  of  dispensation,  and 
accordingly  did  so.  Brother  Scott  at  the  same  time  praying  the  (Jrand  Ixxlge 
for  permission  to  retain  the  lodge  jewels  to  present  to  the  first  Masonic  lodge 
in  Arkansas,  which  was  granted. 

Brother  Scott  settled  at  the  Post  of  Arkansas,  the  then  seat  of  government 
of  the  Territory.  November  29,  1819,  a  number  of  brethren  petitioned  the 
Cirand  Lodge  of  Kentucky  for  a  dispensation  for  "  .Arkansas  Lodge,*'  at  the 
Post  of  Arkansiis.  \  charter  was  granted,  and  on  the  first  day  of  December 
Brother  Robert  Johnson  was  installed  W^orshipful  Master  of  .Arkansas  lx>dge, 
U.  D..  and  the  aforesaid  jewels  were  presented  to  said  lodge  by  Brother  Scott. 

When  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Little  Rock,  many  of  the 
brethren  dimitted,  and  the  lodge  surrendereti  the  dispensation.  Brother 
S  ott  again  obtained  permission  to  retain  the  jewels,  to  be  presented  to  the 
next  oldest  lodge  of  Arkansas  Territory. 

For  a  period  of  fifteen  years  there  seems  to  have  been  no  movement  in 
.Arkansas  towards  establishing  a  Masonic  loilge.  During  this  period  the  Anti- 
Masonic  excitement  raged  with  intense  fury  ;  but,  in  the  year  i  S36,  a  nunilH^ 
of  brethren  petitioned  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee  for  a  (iispens^Uion  for 
a  new  h>dge  at  Fayetteville,  Washington  Gounty,  to  be  called  **  Washington 
I>o<lge."  The  petition  was  granted,  and  Brother  Scott  presented  said  lodge 
with  the  aforesaid  jewels. 

In  1839  Brothers  A.  Scott.  .A.  I>ewis,  and  others,  upon  recommendation  of 
Washington  Lod]?e,  No.  1,  obtained  from  William  Gil<hrist,  Most  Worshipful 
Grand  Master  of  Arkansas,  a  dispensation  for  Clarksville  lx)dge  (aften»*ard 
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No.  57),  at  Clarksville.  Washington  Lodge,  No.  i,  having  obtained  a  chaner 
and  a  new  set  of  jewels,  presented  the  aforesaid  jewels,  through  the  Distha 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  ('larksville  Lodge.  In  1845 
Clarksville  Lodge  surrendered  its  charter ;  and  the  Grand  Lodge  appointed 
John  H.  Strong,  Worshipful  Master  of  Franklin  Lodge,  No.  9,  to  take  possession 
of  all  money,  books,  papers,  and  furniture  belonging  to  said  lodge,  and  send 
the  same  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  granting  permission  to  Franklin  Lodge,  No.  9, 
to  retain  the  historic  jewels  for  its  own  use  and  benefit ;  in  whose  possession 
they  remained  until  October  27,  1857,  when  Franklin  Lodge,  No.  9,  br 
resolution,  presented  the  aforesaid  jewels  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Arkansas. 

On  the  2d  day  of  November,  1838,  the  following  lodges  met  in  conven- 
tion at  Little  Rock,  to  wit :  Washington  Lodge,  No.  82,  Fayetteville ;  Western 
Star  Lodge,  No.  43,  Little  Rock ;  Morning  Star  Lodge,  No.  42,  Post  of 
Arkansas ;  Mt.  Horeb,  U.  D.,  Washington. 

Washington  Lodge,  No.  82,  working  under  the  authority  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Tennessee,  was  also  represented.  The  convention,  by  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  delegates,  adopted  a  constitution /or  the  government  of  Ihe 
Grand  Lodge  of  Arkansas ;  whereupon  a  Grand  Lodge  was  opened  in  doc 
and  ancient  form,  the  officers  thereof  were  elected  and  installed  according 
to  the  most  ancient  usages  and  customs  of  the  Fraternity ;  and,  on  the  27th 
day  of  November,  aforesaid,  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  charter  of  Washington  Lodge,  No.  82,  dated  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
October  3, 1837,  was  found  in  a  deserted  store,  in  Fayetteville,  by  Brother  R  F. 
Little,  of  Pioneer  Lodge,  No.  22,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  a  member  of 
an  Iowa  Regiment,  in  October,  1S62,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  A.  O.  Sullivan, 
(irand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri.  On  October  5,  1S66, 
Brother  G.  F.  (iouley,  the  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mi^sour. 
sent  the  charter  to  Brother  \\.  I).  Blocker,  at  that  time  Grand  Sec  re  tan' of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Arkansas,  who,  on  November  14,  1S66,  gave  it  to  Brother 
J.  \\.  Van  Hoose  ;  he  returned  it  to  Washington  Lodge,  No.  i,  December  7. 
1866,  and  the  lodge  on  November  27,  1879  (by  Brother  Van  Hoose),  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Arkansas,  to  be  kept  among  its  archives. 

Of  the  old  lodges,  Washington,  No.  i  (formerly  No.  ^2^,  Fayette\ille,  an«i 
Western  Star,  No.  2  (formerly  No.  43),  at  Little  Rock,  still  sur\'ive  and  give 
promise  of  a  long  and  useful  future. 

Morning  Star  Lodge,  No.  3,  died  many  years  ago.  The  principal  cause  of 
its  decay  is  attributable  to  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  the 
"  Bost  of  Arkansas"  to  Little  Rock. 

The  names  selected  by  the  brethren  for  Lodges  No.  2  and  No.  3.  were 
singularly  appropriate  :  Morning  Star,  No.  3,  was  chosen  for  the  hxl^e  at 
"  Arkansas  Post."  being  near  tlie  eastern  border  of  the  territory,  while  I.:f.le 
Rock,  the  location  of  Western  Star,  No.  2,  was  on  the  western  U»r«ier  d 
civilization.    What  a  constellation  has  since  clustered  around  these  **  Stars  "  ' 
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Mount  Horeb  Lodge,  No.  4,  at  Washington,  struggled  along  until  1 880, 
when  it  stopped  making  its  report  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  and,  in  1884,  the 
charter  was  withdrawn. 

The  formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  in  1838,  firmly  fixed  and  established 
Freemasonry  in  Arkansas,  although  its  progress  was  not  rapid  for  several 
years.  The  first  charters  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Arkansas  were  : 
to  Clarksville,  No.  5,  in  1839;  Van  Buren,  No.  6;  Napoleon,  No.  7;  and 
Ciolden  St^uare,  No.  8,  in  1840;  PVanklin,  No.  9,  in  1843  ;  and  Mount  Zion, 
No.  10,  in  1844.     None  were  granted  in  1845. 

On  November  25,  1846,  the  Cirand  Lodge  of  Arkansas  was  duly  incorpo- 
rated by  an  act  of  legislature  of  the  State,  by  which  every  subordinate  lodge 
in  the  Stale  was  fairly  and  legally  protected. 

In  his  address  to  the  (irand  Ix>dge,  in  1850,  Most  Worshipful  E.  H 
Knglish,  G.  M.,  strongly  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  educational 
institution  by  the  (irand  Ia)dge,  to  be  known  as  St.  John's  College.  Seven 
years  later  the  comer-stone  was  laid.  In  1873  the  committee  on  education 
reported  that  a  wing  to  the  main  college  had  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  5 16,000, 
and  that  103  students  were  in  attendance,  38  of  whom  were  l>eneficiaries.  In 
1877  Golonel  L.  l^ier  arranged  with  the  (irand  Ixxige  to  take  the  building, 
conduct  the  school,  and  pay  all  expenses.  In  1881  Colonel  Haier  was 
stricken  with  meningitis  and  resigned,  and  Colonel  W.  J.  Alexander  succeedtMl 
to  his  place.  In  1883  Colonel  .Alexander  abandoned  his  contract,  and  the 
school  was  closed,  and  has  remained  closed.  Nor  has  the  (irand  Ixxlge  been 
able  to  effect  a  lease  or  sale  of  the  j)roperty. 

On  the  19th  day  of  December,  1876,  the  building  in  which  the  Masonic 
lodges  were  held,  and  in  which  was  the  (irand  Secretary's  office,  in  the  city 
of  Little  Rock,  .Arkansas,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  [See  note  accompanying 
statistics  of  .Arkansas.]  So  quickly  did  the  fire  progress  that  neither  the 
lolge-room  nor  (irand  Secretary's  office  were  opened.  Hence  all  of  the 
records,  books,  papers,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  (irand  Secretary's  office  were 
destroyed. 

In  1883  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  establish  a  Masonic  and  general 
library,  and  an  appropriation  of  $100  was  made  from  the  funds  of  the  (irand 
I^fxige  for  library  purposes. 

.After  the  annual  communication  was  closed,  on  November  28,  1888.  the 
(irand  I^dge  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  hall  was  opened  to 
the  public,  and  the  gathering  was  presided  over  by  the  (irand  Master.  Tlic 
exercises  were  opened  with  prayer.  .After  the  j)roceedings  of  the  ( onvcntion 
held  at  Little  Rock.  November  21,  1838,  which  formed  the  (irainl  Lodi^e,  h;ul 
been  read,  and  a  brief  histcr\'  of  the  lodges  represented  at  it^  fonn.uiv)n,  he 
introduced  Brother  John  P.  Karns,  a  member  of  Western  Star  Lo<li;e.  .\u. 
43,  who  was  present  at  the  f  )nniti()n  of  the  (irand  Ludj^e,  he  being,  so  far  as 
known,  the  only  person  then  living  who  was  present  on  that  occasion.     Brother 
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Kams,  in  an  impromptu  way,  gave  some  very  interesting  and  entertaining  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  history  and  progress  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  after  which 
Past  Grand  Master  WiUiams  dehvered  a  short  address  appropriate  to  the 
occasion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  brethren,  ladies,  and  visitors  repaired 
to  Concordia  Hall,  where  an  elegant  banquet  was  ser\'ed  to  over  five  hundred 
persons,  and  toasts  were  given  and  appropriate  responses  made  by  Past  Grjind 
Masters  Van  Hoose,  Bell,  and  others  of  Arkansas,  and  by  Most  Worshipfuls 
J.  Eichbaum  and  Nisbet  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  response 
to  the  twelfth  toast,  the  company  arose  and  joined  in  singing  **Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  and  dispersed. 

In  1887  the  Masonic  Fraternity  at  Fort  Smith,  having  in  1870  become  the 
oi^Tiers  of  a  lot,  made  a  move  towards  the  erection  of  a  temple  in  which  they 
could  hold  their  meetings,  and  be  "  at  home."  As  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
sisters  and  brothers  of  Brother  Barnard  Baier,  who  died  September  24,  1886, 
that  some  suitable  and  durable  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memonr. 
the  heirs  above  named  selected  a  committee,  requesting  them  to  formulate  a 
plan  to  carry  out  their  designs  and  wishes,  pledging  them  j  10,000  towards 
its  accomplishment.  The  committee  decided  to  erect  a  memorial  edifice,  to 
be  known  as  the  "  Baier  Memorial  Temple,"  which,  w^ith  the  help  of  Brother 
J.  H.  T.  Main  (who  contributed  S4000),  and  the  Fraternity  at  Fort  Smith, 
provided  for  the  erection  of  a  fine  three-story  building,  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  Freemasonry  in  due  and  ancient  form,  osk  Decern* 
her  2,  1889,  by  the  Most  Worshipful  (irand  Lodge. 

The  constitution  of  the  Grand  Lod^^e  of  Arkansas,  adopted  in  1873,  ^*** 
the  following  rates  for  fees  and  dues,  to  wit :  for  every  dispensation,  $30,  and 
for  the  charter,  >2o  additional.  l^ach  lodge  to  pay  the  (irand  Ijodge  $5 
annually,  al.vj  Si  for  each  degree  conferred,  and  25  cents  for  each  member 
on  the  roll  at  the  d.ito  of  the  returns. 

I'he  mininuini  fee  for  the  degrees  is  5^25,  and  the  dues  are  fixed  yiiH 
regulate  1  by  tlie  subordinate  lodges. 

Minnesota.  —The  act  organizing  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  was  passed 
March  3,  i<'^49-  l'^^  Territorial  governor  arrived  in  May,  following, and  other 
Territorial  oIVk  ers  soon  thereafter.  In  the  seventh  number  of  the  Minnesota 
Chronicle^  issued  July  12,  1.S49,  appeared  the  following  notice  :  — 

"  ^I.\'^'^.^■I»;.  —  All  nioiiihfrs  of  tlic  Ordfr  Nshi)  may  he  in  St.  I'.iul  on  Monday  ncrt  (th«  iticb 
inst.),  .in*  iVattTii.illy  iiivitr.'.  to  attrrul  a  ciivcniion  to  hr  lir'.cl  at  the  Aniorican  House  at  hatffUt 
seven  o'c'.m  k.  I'.M.     ruiictual  atttriulance  !:>  r«.'(|-.ie^teil. —  H." 

In  response  to  the  (\ill,  a  goodly  number  as^embled,  not  at  the  American 
House,  but  at  the  s(  hool-house,  and  resoUi-d  to  apply  to  the  (irand  I>txli»e  of 
Oliio  tor  a  dispensation  lor  a  l.xlge  >>!*  Masons.  A  i)etition  was  drawn  up,  and 
it  was  >igne(i  by  twelve  brethren. 
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The  dispensation  was  granted  August  8,  1849,  for  St.  Paul  Lodge,  appoint- 
ing C.  K.  Smith,  W.  M. ;  Jer.  Hughes,  S.  W. ;  and  D.  F.  Brawley,  J.  W.  The 
lotlge  met  regularly,  and  they  did  considerable  work.  Owing,  however,  to 
local  troubles  in  the  lodge,  a  charter  was  not  granted  them  until  January 

24,  "853. 

On  October  12,  1850,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Wisconsin 
issued  a  dispensation  to  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  59,  at  Stillwater,  and  appointed 
F.  K.  Hartlctt,  W.  NL ;  Benjamin  Allen,  S.  W. ;  and  William  Holcomb,  J.  W. 
On  June  9,  1852,  a  charter  was  granted.  Though  St.  Paul  Lodge  received  its 
dispensation  one  year  before  St.  John's  Lodge,  the  brethren  of  St.  John's 
Ixxlge  received  their  charter  over  seven  months  before  the  brethren  at 
St.  Paul. 

During  1852  the  Cirand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois  issued  a 
dispensation  to  Alfred  F^  Ames,  W.  M. ;  William  Smith,  S.  W. ;  Isaac  Brown, 
J.  W.  ;  for  Cataract  Lodge,  No.  121,  at  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  and  on  October  5, 
1 85  2.  a  charter  was  granted. 

Delegates  from  these  three  lodges  met  at  the  lodge-room  of  St.  Paul  Lodge, 
No.  I,  on  Wednesday,  February  23,  1853,  to  take  measures  to  form  a  Grand 
Ixxlge. 

Of  this  convention  Alfred  E.  .Ames  was  president,  and  A.  T.  C.  Pierson, 
se*  retary. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  :  — 

"  Ihat  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  convention  that  the  permanent  good  of  Masonry 
drmamls  »l)t'  formation  of  a  Grand  Ix)dge  for  Minnesota. 

"That  v\r  procre<I  t»>  the  prehminaries  for  the  formation  of  a  Grand  Lodge,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  .1  committee  to  draft  a  constitution  and  regulations  for  the  government  thereof." 

The  next  day  a  constitution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  following 
Cirand  Officers  were  elected  :  .Alfred  E.  Ames,  M.  W.  G.  M. ;  A.  Goodrich, 
I).  G.  M. ;  1).  F.  Hrawley,  G.  S.  W. ;  A.  Van  Vorhes,  G.  J.  W. 

The  Grand  I>odge  was  opened,  the  officers  duly  installed,  and  the  Grand 
I>r)<l^'e  of  Minnesota  legally  organized. 

Charters  were  granted  :  to  St.  John's  I>odge,  No.  i  ;  Cataract  Ivodge,  No.  2  ; 
and  St.  Paul  I.^Ige,  No.  3. 

March  5.  1853,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  granted  a  charter 
of  iu(  orponition  to  the  (irand  Ix>dge.     llie  charter  was  amended  Februar>* 

25,  1.S85,  and  is  still  in  force.  June  21,  1853,  a  dispensation  was  issued  to 
Prother  I).  M.  Goolbaugh,  W.  M.  ;  J.  N.  liarbur,  S.  W.  ;  K.  A.  Ho<lsdon,  J.  W. ; 
for  Hennepin  Ixxlge,  No.  4,  at  Minneapolis.  .\  charter  was  granted  January*  2, 
1854.  on  which  day  a  charter  to  open  a  new  lodge  at  St.  Paul,  by  the  name 
of  '*  .\n(  ient  landmark,  No.  5,"  was  granted. 

January  i,  1855,  a  charter  was  granted  to  Shakopee  Lo<lge,  No.  6.  Januar>* 
9,  1H56,  charters  were  granted  to  Dakota  Lodge,  No.  7,  and  Red  Wing  Lodge, 
No.  8.     The  charter  of  St.  Paul  Lodge  was  surrendered  to  the  Grand  Lodge, 
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and  upon  the  petition  of  fourteen  Master  Masons,  of  St.  Paul,  praying  for  a 
charter,  one  was  grantetl  to  St.  Paul,  No.  3,  and  the  furniture  and  jewels  L'f 
the  late  St.  Paul  Lodge  were  donated  to  the  new  lodge. 

January  11,  1856,  the  revised  constitution  and  general  regulations  werv: 
adopted,  by  which  the  fee  for  a  charter  was  $45  ;  dispensation^  $20 ;  charter 
afterward,  S25  ;  for  every  degree  conferred.  Si  ;  and  for  every  member  of  une 

t 

year's  standing  in  the  lodge,  $1. 

January  6,  1857,  charters  were  granted  :  to  Faribault  Lodge,  No.  9  ;  Pariri 
Lodge,  No.  10:  Manton'ille  Lodge,  No.  11  ;  Mankato  Lodge,  No.  12;  Hen- 
derson Loilge,  No.  13  ;  Wapahasa  Lodge,  No.  14 ;  St.  Cloud  Lodge,  No.  15  : 
Monticello  Lodge,  No.  16  ;  Hokah  Lodge,  No.  17  ;  and  Winona  I.xxlge,  No.  i>\ 

January,  185 8,  charters  were  granted:  to  Minneapolis  Lodge,  No.  19. 
Caledonia  Lodge,  No.  20  ;  Rochester  Lodge,  No.  21  ;  Pleasant  Grove  Lodge. 
No.  22  ;  North  Star  Lodge,  No.  23  ;  and  Wilton  Lodge,  No.  24. 

At  the  ninth  annual  communication,  Right  Worshipful  John  Penmaa 
presented  to  the  (irand  Lodge  a  venerable  copy  of  "The  Bishop's  Bible," 
imprinted  at  London,  by  Robert  Baker,  a.t>.  1600. 

No  coiT)munication  of  the  (Irand  Lodge  was  held  in  1862. 

Most  Worshipful  A.  'F.  C.  Pierson  sen-ed  as  Cirand  Master  of  the  Gnmd 
Ix)dge  from  January,  1856,  to  October,  1863. 

April  21,  1868,  the  entire  property  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Minnesota  «» 
destroyed  by  fire,  including  the  (irand  Lodge  library,  in  which  were  the  pio- 
ceedings  of  its  sister  Orand  Lodges  and  all  of  its  own,  prior  to  that  date. 

In  January,  1869,  the  (Irand  Lodge  dedicated  the  lodge-room  of  the  new 
^^:lSl)ni^•  hall  at  St.  Patil. 

Tlu'  tlirci-  oriL^iual  Iodides  whi(li  formed  the  (irand  Ix)dge  of  Minnesota, 
exrei)t  that  ()t'  St.  Paul.  No.  3,  whiih  was  re()r<^ani/e(l  in  1S56,  are  still  on  the 
roll  of  the  (irand  Lol^^c,  and  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  Grand 
Lo(1ljc  adopted  the  *'  Anderson  ('on>titntions"  as  the  basis  of  their  constitutioa 
Tile  mini  mam  k-e  for  the  de^Tees  is  ^15,  though  most  city  lodges  chaige 
S^o,  and  eKewhere,  ii^uallv,  S  :o.  Lac  h  lod.;e  rei^nlatcs  its  own  dues  :  but  thcr 
are  re'iuired  to  pay  to  tlie  (irand  Lodije  ^I  for  each  degree  conferred,  ind 
40  <ent>,  annually,  for  earh  nietnljcr.  The  dues  in  subordinate  lodges  vary&oa 
>2  to  5:4. 

Tune  24,  i8::6,  was  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  State  Historical  Societr 
|.■lildin^^  an-l  also  the  |iri!j)OH''l  Masonic  Temple  at  St.  Paul.  The  foUoviof! 
ttirner-stone-)  of  i)uMi(;  biiil'lin,L;>  in  Minnesota  have  been  laid  by  the  Grmd 
I,nd<:;c  :  — 

Ai:-:.   11.1^74 M..mv.:^   II.  !!  .il  1"  i-l  Minn'Mp»ii<i. 

(II.    w.  \-  ■-  (•.'■;-!  l--.:  ■■  ..Ti  :  I  '\\\  \\  I...  >t.  r.iti!  —  aocxj  Masons  in  IiML 

M  i\     -■■..1    ■  1\'-  -■•!•■     \\:..    :,'i,;,  \l  MJli-.r-  ■"-. 

A:  ■.■>!■■.  ...    .>Mt'- >    .■    ■   :  ■:  h- |- II  ;.n:  (.  ^i'iri'n  ,vt  Owatonnx 

I  .    ■     .■      1  »■•■  '.  I     I',    i  I      :.  \\  :r-.  ::  I. 

^-      *.     ;.  i  Ml-    ;.■      I  ■;!.:■■•    .\I.'<r.:- ip- -li-"    - '.'"'^f  53^<^,00O. 

!■.'    ■     ■,    1-     ,      ..  ....      !'■  i'  I     ^- :■     •  .  W    ■■"  v:.M  ■:!       t..,-.t  S^-.iV'-C'. 

'      -.        ;    :       -                          .       M  .•    •;       I    :•.  .    ■    1    •     .:..:.!. 
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Owing  to  the  financial  depression  of  1857,  the  Masonic  Hall,  the  erection 
of  which  was  commenced  in  1856  at  St.  Paul,  passed  into  other  hands,  and 
was  completed  for  other  uses. 

Cataract  Lodge,  No.  2,  at  Minneapolis,  in  1874  erected  a  Masonic  hall, 
which  they  still  occupy.  This  was  the  first  one  built  in  the  State,  of  which 
there  are  now  quite  a  number,  notably  at  Litchfield,  Mankato,  Red  Wood 
Falls,  Winona,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth. 

The  Minneapolis  Temple  at  Minneapolis  is  just  completed  at  a  cost  of 
over  5300,000.  Its  dimensions  are  88  feet  on  Hennepin  Avenue  by  153  feet 
on  Sixth-street,  and  it  is  eight  stories  high.  It  contains  three  "  Blue  "  Lodge 
halls,  a  Chapter,  Council,  and  Commandery  hall,  a  Consistory  hall,  armory 
and  drill  room,  80  by  114  feet,  and  is  without  doubt  the  most  complete  and 
elegant  Masonic  edifice  in  the  North- West,  and  of  which  (by  the  courtesy  of 
Brother  John  A.  Schlener),  we  give  an  illustration.' 

The  Masonic  Temple  at  Duluth,  now  in  process  of  erection,  will,  when 
completed.  l)e  as  well  adapted  for  the  uses  of  the  various  Masonic  bodies,  and 
fully  as  comfortable  and  convenient,  as  the  Temple  at  Minneapolis,  though  not 
as  large  or  imposing  a  structure. 

.'\t  the  time  of  the  fire,  in  1868,  the  Grand  Lodge  had  quite  a  Masonic 
librar)',  and  there  were  therein  several  very  rare  and  valuable  works,  which 
cannot  be  replaced.  Within  the  past  year  provisions  have  been  made  for 
buiMing  up  the  (irand  Lodge  library.  Recently  the  widow  of  the  late  (irand 
Sccret.iry,  Mrs.  Picrson,  has  presented  the  Grand  Lodge  with  his  fine  library. 

Missouri.  —  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  the  Missis- 
si  pjM  Valley,  it  is  well  known  that  the  first  settlers  of  Upper  Ixjuisinna  (as 
Missouri  was  formerly  called),  were  French,  who  came  by  the  way  of  C^anada. 

To  facilitate  and  protect  communication  l>etween  Canada  and  her  [>osses- 
sions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  w^as  a  favorite  scheme  with  France  ;  and,  in  order 
to  efieci  this,  she  caused  a  chain  of  military  posts  to  be  established  along  the 
Likes,  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Settlements  ra[)idly  sprang  up 
l)elwecn  these  posts,  one  of  which,  St.  Genevieve,  was  of  some  importance  as 
early  as  i  763. 

Here  was  concentrated  the  lead  trade,  as  also  a  trade  in  furs  and  ]X'hries. 
In  November,  1763,  Pierre  Liguiste  Laclede,  who  had  received  from  the 
Director  General  the  exclusive  privilege  to  trade  with  the  Indians  of  Missouri 
an<l  those  west  of  the  Mississij>pi,  arrived  at  St.  (ienevievc  ;  but  finding  no 
pi  u  e  suitable  for  the  storage  of  his  goods,  and  being  still  too  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  River,  proximity  to  which  was  an  object  of  great 

Mr  is  built  of  Ohio  white  sand-stone,  and,  architecturally  sprakinjj.  is  of  Romancstjue  drsiifn. 
1  ^t-  n»nn«"|»in  .'\venur  front  is  interspcrstvl  \>\\\\  numerous  striking  f«Mturcs,  rml>lfmat»«.-  of  Ww 
M.»-«»n.i  Order,  aluays  welcome  to  the  eye  of  the  Ouft.  The  buiidmj;  is  th<»rt.»u^h!y  hrr-prcH»t  m 
r<»n-»trij.  ?n»n.  .mvl  its  interior  arrangements  for  liRht,  heat,  ventil.ttum.  and  .u-re'i>  arr  the  ver\'  l«'st 
kr^o.vn  t.»  n»«Mkin  science  and  exjHTience.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  {iS88)  bv  the  (irand 
M.i"»'»r  "'f  Minn«*sotn,  II<m.  John  II.  Ikown.  assiste<!  by  the  officers  of  the  (irand  I>»dge,  and  on 
that  iii'-niorahlf  ociasion.  able  and  interesting  addresses  were  also  made  by  Horv.  Willum  Lochrcn 
and  tl.i   k'.>.  Robert  l-orbcs. 
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importance  to  him,  he  started  on  a  reconnoitring  trip  up  the 
River.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1764,  Laclede  and  his  party  hmdedn 
the  spot  where  the  city  of  St.  Louis  now  stands.  Here  they  proceeded  to  cit 
down  the  trees  and  draw  the  lines  of  a  town,  which,  in  honor  of  Louii  XV. 
of  France,  he  named  St.  Louis,  a  town  which  afterward  became  the  capilil  of 
Upper  Louisiana,  and  is  now  the  commercial  capital  of  the  State  of  MwmH 
In  those  days  Philadelphia  was  the  leading  commercial  city  of  the  UnM 
States ;  and  it  was  from  Philadelphia  that  the  merchants  of  St.  Genevieve  aid 
St.  Louis  procured  their  goods,  and  thither  they  went  once  m  every  ycvfiv 
that  purpose. 

Several  of  them,  while  in  that  city,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  were  initnled 
into  our  mysteries  in  the  old  French  Lodge,  No.  73  on  the  Register  of  tte 
Ckand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania ;  in  process  of  time  there  were  miinbew  to 
warrant  them  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  form  a  lodge.  Accoidiqgify  «i 
proper  application,  in  the  year  1807-8,  a  warrant  of  constitution  was  gianli4 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Louisiana  Lodge,  No.  109,  Id  be 
held  in  the  town  of  St.  Genevieve,  Territory  of  Louisiana,  Otho  Stradcr  bd^ 
its  first  Master,  Dr.  Aaron  Elliott  and  Joseph  Hertick,  Wardens.  It  indodci 
Pierre  Chouteau  and  Bartholomew  Berthold,  the  founders  of  the  great  tm 
company,  and  many  of  those  who  were  subsequendy  prominent  merchafltKif 
St.  Louis,  and  others,  became  members  of  this  lodge.  This  was  the  fiist  lodgi 
established  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Missouri. 

During  the  War  of  181 2  affairs  in  this  Territory  were  miKh  distuihd 
and  unsettled,  resulting  in  the  decline  of  work  in  the  lodge,  until,  fisilf, 
about  the  year  1825,  it  entirely  ceased  its  work. 

In  the  year  1809-10  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  granted  a  chanter 
to  St.  Louis  Lodge,  No.  11 1.  IV/ien  this  lodge  commenced  its  labors,  o^ 
were  its  officers,  or  when  it  ceased  to  exist,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procme 
information. 

A  dispensation  for  a  lodge  at  the  town  of  Jackson,  now  in  the  coontj  of 
Cape  Girardeau,  was  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Indiana,  in  1820;  and, 
subsequently,  was  chartered  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee,  on  October  3,  181 5,  gcanted  a  diqxih 
sation  to  Missouri  Lodge,  No.  12,  in  St.  I^uis,  in  the  Missouri  Territoiy; 
and,  on  October  8,  18 16,  they  granted  a  charter  for  the  same.  A  dispensitioB 
was  granted  by  the  Mo^t  Worshipful  Grand  Master  of  Tennessee,  on  Norcm- 
ber  28,  1818,  to  Elkton  Lodge,  No.  24,  at  or  near  Elkton;  and  the  Gnod 
Lodge  granted  a  charter  thereto,  October  3,  1819. 

The  Grand  Master  of  Tennessee  also  issued  a  dispensation,  November  2S» 
18 18,  to  "Joachim"  I^dge,  No.  25,  at  Herculaneum,  Missouri  Territonr. 
On  October  5,  1819,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee  granted  a  charter  to  the 
same.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee,  on  July  5,  1819,  granted  a  dispen- 
sation to  St.  Charles  Lodge,  No.  28,  at  St.  Charles.     On  October  5,  1819, 
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a  charter  was  granted  to  the  same.  The  name  was  changed,  Febmar)',  1821, 
to  **  Hiram,'*  under  a  new  charter.  The  annual  returns  of  these  lodges,  to 
the  Cirand  Ix)dge  of  Tennessee,  together  with  many  valuable  records  and 
papers  of  interest  to  the  Masonic  student  and  historian,  were  destroyed  in 
Tennessee  during  the  late  Civil  War,  and  it  is  not  possible  now  to  obtain  a 
roll  of  their  membership  between  1816  and  1820. 

On  the  2  2d  day  of  February,  1821,  in  pursuance  of  an  invitation  sent  by 
Missouri  Lodge,  No.  12,  to  the  several  lodges  in  the  State,  the  representatives 
of  these  lodges  assembled  in  the  hall  of  Missouri  Ix>dge,  No.  12,  in 
St.  Louis,  and  resolved  to  organize  a  Grand  Lodge  for  the  State  of  Missouri. 
They  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  same  place,  April  23,  1821,  and  organized  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri.  The  lodges  represented  were  :  Missouri,  No.  12  ; 
Joachim,  No.  26 ;  and  St.  Charles,  No.  28.  Joachim  Lodge,  No.  2,  ceased  to 
work  April  7,  1825,  when  its  charter  was  arrested;  and,  on  .-Xpril  4,  1826, 
Hiram  Ix)dge,  No.  3,  at  St.  Charles,  surrendered  its  charter,  leaving  Missouri 
Lo<ige,  No.  I,  the  only  survivor  of  the  lodges  which  organized  the  Grand 
Ixnlge  of  Missouri.  The  last  of  the  original  members  of  the  Grand  Ixnlge 
of  Missouri,  in  1821,  was  Brother  John  D.  Daggett  of  Missouri  Loilge,  No.  i, 
P.  I).  G.  NL,  P.  G.  Treas.,  and  P.  G.  Sec,  who  died  in  St.  Louis,  May  10,  1874, 
in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

At  the  meeting  held  April  21,  1821,  the  proceedings  of  convention,  held 
February  22,  1821,  were  read,  and  the  convention  adjourned  until  the  next  day, 
at  3  o'clock  P.M. ;  at  which  time  they  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  the 
representative  from  St.  Charles  Lodge,  No.  28,  having  arrived  and  taken  his 
seat,  made  the  constitutional  number  of  subordinate  lodges  necessary  to 
organize  a  Cirand  Lodge.  All  Past  Masters  present  were  allowed  to  vote  at 
this  meeting.  .An  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then  held,  and 
the  Grand  Officers  were  elected.  Brother  T.  F.  Reddick  having  been  chosen 
as  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master. 

The  first  semi-annual  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri 
was  held  at  St.  Ix)uis,  May  4,  1821.  k  procession  was  formed  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Baptist  church,  where  the  ceremony  of  the  installation  of  the 
Grand  Officers  was  performed,  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  P'ratemity.  The  procession  was  again  formed  and  the  brethren  returned 
to  the  lodge-room.  A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  draft  a  code  of 
by-laws,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  adjourned  until  "  to-morrow  evening  at  6 
o'clock  ;  "  at  which  time  the  committee  on  by-laws  re|X)ricd  a  ctxle,  consisting 
of  twenty  sections,  which  were  severally  read  and  adopted.  Provisions  were 
made  for  granting  new  charters  to  the  subordinate  lodges,  w^ithin  the  jurisdic- 
tion, and  for  sending  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  to  each  of  such  Imlges ;  when 
the  (jrand  Ixxige  adjourned  until  4  o'clock  p.m..  May  6,  1S21. 

The  (jrand  Lodge  of  Missouri  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  Most 
Worshipful   Grand    Master  was  authorized  to  open  communication  with  the 
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diiTerent  (iraml  Lodges  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Grand  Secretary  wis 
authorized  to  print  fifty  copies  of  the  by-laws,  constitution  and  proceedings  ■  f 
the  Clrand  I^dge,  for  the  use  of  Orand  Lodges.  On  the  loth  day  of  Augr^:, 
182 1,  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  granted  letters  of  dispensatioQ :o 
Harmony  Lodge,  No.  4,  at  Louisiana. 

The  first  annual  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri,  .\.  F. 
and  A.  M.,  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  October  i,  1821. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Brother  Samuel  A.  January,  of  Hir- 
mony  Lodge,  No.  4,  that  by  virtue  of  an  authority  given  by  the  Most  Worship:;! 
Grand  >Lister  he,  on  the  25th  day  of  September,  1821,  proceeded  toconstiMt; 
and  consecrate  said  lodge,  and  to  install  the  officers  thereof  in  form :  an«l  -t 
being  represented  that  the  letter  of  dispensation  granted  to  said  lodge  haii 
been  considered  by  them  as  a  charter,  it  was,  —  on  motion,  — 

"  KrsoIvfJ,  That  the  charter  granted  to  Harmony  Ix)dge,  No.  4,  by  the  Most  \V0nS4Asl 
Grand  Master  '  in  Vacation,'  be  recognized  and  confirmed." 

A  petition  for  a  charter  was  received  from  Unity  Lodge,  Jackson,  Missoaii. 
It  was  granted,  on  condition  that  the  petitioners  procure  a  recoramendatiua 
from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Indiana,  "by  whose  authority  they  had  voiked 
under  dispensation." 

It  appears  that  Si 9. 75  was  collected  at  this  meeting  for  the  charity  imid 
of  the  Grand  Ix)dge,  which  dates  from  the  first  communication.  The  rcce^ 
were  $96.50. 

A  charter  was  granted  to  Olive  Branch  Lodge,  No.  5,  at  Alton,  IIliiiois,Md 
to  Franklin  I'nion  Lodge,  No.  7  ;  also  letters  of  dispensation  for  a  lodge  1! 
Vandalia,  Illinois,  at  the  semi-annual  communication,  held  in  St.  Louis,  Apr! 
I.  1S22. 

The  Grand  Lecturer  reported  that  he  had  visited  nearly  every  lodge  in  ihc 
State,  having  been  enga^'c<l  fifty-six  days  in  visiting  and  lecturing,  with  nurkec 
bU(  ce^s.  At  this  coinmiinic^uion  charters  were  granted  :  for  Vandalia  Lodge 
No.  S  ;  S.ing.unon  Lodge,  No.  9  ;  and  I^den  Lodge,  No.  10. 

At  the  siMni-annual  communication  April  7,  1823,  the  question  of  form!K 
a  General  (irand  Lodge  of  the  X'nited  States  was  introduced  and 
and  while  in  favor  of  a  general  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
(irand  Lo<li;os  in  the  Tnited  States,  the  (iran<l  Lodge  thought  it  **  impobtx 
and  unne(  e^sary  "  to  e^tal)li^h  a  General  (irand  Lodge. 

August  31,  1.S2S,  the  foundation-stone  (»f  a  Presbyterian  church,  about  \^ 
be  ere<'ted  at  St.  Louis,  was  laid. 

Ai)ril  29,  1.S25,  a  sj)e«ial  meeting  of  the  Grand  lx)dge  was  held  at  & 
I.onis.  The  Ghair  stated  that  General  Lafayette,  a  Brother  Mason  and  in 
OfVi'  er  of  the  Revolution,  had  arrived  in  the  city,  and,  on  motion,  he  »» 
duly  (•lt'(  te<l  an  honorary  member  ot'  the  Grand  I/)dge.  A  committee  »» 
aj)point(.'d  to  wait  upon  l^rother  Lafayette.  infi)rm  him  of  his  election  as  IB 
honorar\    nuunber,  and   to  solii  it    his    attendance    at   the    present    meetini. 
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After  a  short  absence  the  committee  returned,  accompanied  by  Brother 
I^fayettc  and  his  son,  George  Washington  Lafayette,  who  were  received  by 
the  I/odge  standing,  and  an  address  delivered,  to  which  Brother  Lafayette 
rephed,  and  was  then  conducted  to  a  chair  in  the  Grand  East. 

On  motion,  a  ballot  was  taken  and  Brother  (ieorge  Washington  I^fayette 
was  duly  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Grand  Ixwlge.  Brother  Lafay- 
ette again  addressed  the  Ixwlge,  an(i  with  his  son  withdrew. 

The  communications  were  regularly  hehl  in  April  and  October,  of  every 
year  during  the  Anti-Masonic  excitement,  until  October,  1832,  when,  —  in 
artordanre  with  a  resolution  passed  on  April  3,  1832,  "that  hereafter  this 
Grand  Ixnlge  shall  hold  one  communication  in  the  year,  which  shall  be  on 
the  first  Monday  of  October,**  —  the  Cirand  Ixxlge  convened  October  9,  1833, 
and,  after  a  two  days*  session,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Cohimbia,  on  Monday, 
December  2,  1833,  where  a  session  lasting  two  days  was  held.  The  annual 
cominimication  of  1834  was  held  at  the  same  place,  November  13th,  and  14th. 

No  communication  of  the  Grand  I^ge  was  held  in  1835,  and  the  Grand 
Offircrs  elected  in  1834  held  over  until  1836.  The  communication  of  1836 
was  held  at  C'olumbia.  October  y\^  4th,  and  5th,  the  officers  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  were  elected  and  installed,  the  (irand  Treasurer  ordered  to  transmit 
the  records  and  effects  of  the  (irand  Ix)dge  to  St.  Louis  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  the  (irand  Ixxlge  was  duly  closed.  The  annual  communications  for 
1S37-3.S-39  and  40,  were  held  in  the  city  of  St.  I^niis,  in  October  of  each  year. 

In  1S40  a  revised  code  of  by-lau's  was  submitted  and  adopted,  Article  L 
of  which  provided,  that 

••  Til*-  annual  mcetinj^  of  the  Gran^l  Ixwlgc  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  St.  Loui.i,  on  the 
second  Monday  of  Octol>cr  in  each  and  every  year,"  etc. 

Section  10  fixed  the  fee  for  ^-arrants  of  dispensation,  $20;  charter  or  con- 
stittilion,  5io,  with  an  ad<litional  fee  of  ^3  to  be  paid  to  the  (irand  Secretar}'. 

Sul>ordinate  lodges*  were  required  to  pay  75  cents  annually  to  the  Grand 
Lo<ige,  for  each  member  belonging  to  their  Kxlge  at  the  time  of  making  their 
annual  reports ;  and  also,  25  cents,  annually,  for  each  member  thereof,  as  a 
(iran<i  Charity  Fund. 

In  1 88 1  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  estab- 

1  The  fine  illustration  is  that  of  a  Temple,  in  course  of  construction  at  Kansas  City,  to  cost 
I500.000.  The  rxpcnse  of  the  site  >%as  $i65,ooa  The  Kattsas  Oty  Journal  of  Januarv  25,  iS^^i. 
%,i\^ :  "According  to  the  plans  the  Temple  will  l>e  nine  stories  in  height  above  the  l>a5en»eni.  and 
ui.i  tiMve  a  frontage  of  140  feet  on  Baitiinore  Avenue.  143  feet  on  I'cnih-strci't.  and  it  wi.l  extend 
iMi-k  to  the  alley*  on  the  north  and  east  side  of  the  site.  The  main  entrance  ot  the  huading  viwl 
l>e  twenty-fiTe  feet  wide,  and  it  will  be  on  renth-sirect,  on  a  level  with  the  sidewalk.  *lhe  distance 
from  th»*  sidewaik  on  the  Tenth-street  front  to  the  top  ot  the  cornice  \mu  Xm."  124  feel.  In  the 
c»^tre  of  the  building  will  t>e  a  lower  or  U'lfry  334  feet  in  height  al>ove  the  su>viaik.  .  .  .  The 
ni.iin  haiiS  alxive  the  first  story  of  the  buililing  Vtu\  l»e  fourteen  left  wide,  and  the  side  halls  eight 
!♦••-!  wide.  Thry  will  \ye  finished  with  tesselated  marble  tioors  and  marb  e  %*ainscoting.  and  the 
Masonic  lodge-rooms,  halis,  and  apartments  wiil  l>e  finished  in  hard  mihh!,  and  cml>elli«hod  uith 
N-.iiitiful  decorations  and  hangings.  In  all  the  different  Masonic  de^virtments  new  features  for 
%  •  nfTr.ng  degrees  will  h>e  intro<luced,  which  will  not  be  found  in  any  other  secret  society  temple  tn 
\ur.  United  Sutes,"  —  El>. 
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lishing  an  ^*  Indigent  Home ''  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
bers.    This  committee  was  continued  until  the  annual  comnMinicafion  of  tk 
Grand  Lodge  in  1884,  when  they  made  a  report  favoring  the  enteipriie.   ii 
1885  the  committee  submitted  a  printed  report;  a  Board  of  Difectoam 
elected  and  organized,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  pledged  lio^ooo  to  the  ''Mamc 
Home."    In  1887  the  Directors  reported  that  the  proceeds  from  ^Ourilf 
Day/'  during  the  Knights  Templar  conclave  week,  in  September,  t8tt»  tm 
f 3  2,000,  and  that  they  held  pledges  from  Masonic  bodies  or  indifidaik 
amounting  to  f  37,442.    Noah  M.  Given,  the  President  of  die  Bond  of 
Directors,  made  a  comprehensive  report  to  the  Grand  Lodge  at  its  seanoi  ii 
1888,  who  said  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Board  that  the  Hcae 
should  be  located  near  St.  Louis. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1888,  the  Boaid  of  DiiccIdb 
selected  and  purchased  a  tract  of  fifteen  acres  of  ground,  on  Delmar  Avcan^ 
West  St.  Louis,  on  which  was  a  two-story  brick  building  with  mansaid  ioo( 
containing  twenty  rooms,  with  out-buildings  and  improvements^  for  j^oyooft 

A  superintendent  and  a  matron  were  selected,  and  took  possesskm  of'Ae 
**  Home  "  April  i,  1889.  It  was  dedicated  by  the  Grand  Lodge  June  15*  iSSf ; 
and  on  July  31, 1889,  the  report  shows  that  the  assets  of  the  Home  were  mrif 
f  100,000  more  than  their  liabilities.    Certainly  a  most  creditable  showiq^ 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  has  always  been  a  most  zealous  opponeiftof 
intemperance,  gambling,  and  kindred  vices,  and,  in  1887,  declared  sdooir 
keeping  to  be  a  Masonic  offence. 

Iowa.  —  A  dispensation  was  granted  by  the  Right  Worshipful  Joab  Bcnaid, 
of  St.  Louis,  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri,  to  Hirao 
C.  Bennett,  M.  ;  William  Thompson,  S.  W. ;  and  Evan  Evans,  J.  W. ;  to  consd- 
tute  Des  Moines  Ix)dge,  at  Burlington,  Des  Moines  County,  Iowa.  It  w» 
duly  constituted,  November  20,  1840;  and,  on  October  20,  1841,  a  chaitei 
was  granted,  by  the  name  of  Des  Moines  Lodge,  No.  41. 

Iowa  Lodge,  at  Bloomington  (afterwards  Muscatine),  in  Muscatine  Comrr, 
was  constituted  February  4,  1841,  by  dispensation  granted  by  the  suae 
authority.  On  the  20th  of  October,  1841,  a  charter  was  granted  this  lodge, 
by  the  name  of  Iowa  Lodge,  No.  42. 

Dubuque  Lodge,  at  Dubuque,  county  of  Dubuque,  was  constituted  Oc»- 
her  10,  1842,  by  dispensation;  and  on  the  loth  of  October,  1843,  I^h*F* 
Lodge,  No.  62,  was  chartered  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri. 

On  October  10,  1842,  Iowa  City  I^dge,  at  Iowa  City,  was  constituted  bf 
dispensation ;  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  granted  a  charter  to  Io«i 
Lodge,  No.  63,  October  10,  1843. 

A  Masonic  convention  was  held  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa  Territory,  on  the  loA 
day  of  May,  1843,  composed  of  dclegvitcs  from  Iowa,  Dubuque,  and  Io«> 
City  lodges. 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution,  the  representatives  of  the  several  lodjo 
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above  named  met  at  the  hall  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri,  on  the  i  ith  day 
of  October,  1843,  ^^^  recommended  that  the  chartered  lodges  of  the  Territory 
meet  in  convention  at  Iowa  City,  on  the  first  Tuesday  (2d  day)  of  January, 
1844 ;  and  further,  that  they  take  with  them  the  charter  and  by-laws  of  their 
several  lodges,  and  deposit  the  same  with  the  Grand  Lodge  at  its  formation. 

A  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  four  chartereil  lodges  of  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  in  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  working  under  charters  from 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri,  assembled  at  the  hall  of  Iowa  City  Lodge, 
No.  63,  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa  Territory,  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  1844,  in 
pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  the  convention  of  the  representatives  from 
the  lodges  aforesaid,  held  at  the  hall  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri,  at  its 
annual  communication,  in  October,  1843.     It  was 

"  Resolved,  That  delegates  in  attendance  from  lodges  in  the  Territory  working  under  dispell 
lation  [Keokuk  and  Clinton],  in  good  standing  with  their  Grand  Ix>dgcs.  l>e  permitted  to  take 
sc^ts  m  this  body,  and  participate  in  its  discussions." 

The  delegates  from  lodges  under  dispensation,  however,  did  not  avail 
themselves-  of  the  privileges  extended  to  them  by  the  resolution. 

The  officers  of  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Iowa  were  elected,  as  follows  :  Oliver 
Cock,  .M.  \V.  (J.  NL  ;  Timothy  Fanning,  G.  S.  W. ;  William  Reynolds,  G.  J.  W. ; 
B.  S.  Olds,  Cf .  T. ;  Theodore  S.  Parvin,  G.  S.  The  convention,  on  motion, 
adjourned  sine  die. 

Right  Worshipful  Ansel  Humphreys,  D.  D.  G.  M.,  of  the  (irand  Lo<lge  of 
Missouri,  as  (irand  Master,  pro  tempore,  thereof,  assisted  by  Brothers  Stephen 
Whicher  and  Isaac  Magoon,  of  Bloomington,  as  Grand  Junior  and  Senior  War- 
dens,/r^?  tempore y  Brother  T.  S.  Wilson  of  Dubuque,  as  Deputy  Grand  Master, 
pro  tempore,  and  Brother  Joseph  Williams  of  Bloomington,  as  Cirand  Secre- 
tary,/rr;  tempore,  opened  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  in  the  Third  degree,  in 
due  and  ancient  form,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  the  Cirand  I^dge  of 
Iowa  and  installing  the  Grand  Officers-elect  of  the  same ;  when  the  Grand 
Officers-elect,  and  brothers,  under  the  direction  of  Brother  H.  T.  Hugins  of 
Burlington,  (irand  Marshal, /r<7  tempore,  marched  in  procession  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  where  an  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Brother 
Joseph  Williams,  the  Grand  Officers-elect  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa  were 
installed,  and  the  (irand  Lodge  constituted  in  due  and  ancient  form.  The 
procession  returned  to  the  hall  of  Iowa  City  Lodge,  and  the  (irand  I^dge  of 
Missouri  .was  closed.  Then  Brother  Humphreys  inducted  Most  Worshipful 
Oliver  Cock,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa,  into  the  Oriental 
Chair,  who  ordered  the  Grand  Secretary  to  summon  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Iowa. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  Most  Worshipful  (irand  Master  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  same  in  due  and  ancient  form,  in  the  Third  degree. 

Charters  were  granted  as  follows  :  Des  Moines  Lo<lge,  No.  i,  at  Burlington  : 
Iowa  Ixxlge,  No.  2,  at  Bloomington ;  Dubuque  Lodge,  No.  3,  at  Dubuque ; 
and  Iowa  City  Lodge,  No.  4,  at  Iowa  City. 
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The  movement  thus  inaugurated  was  ordered  continued  :  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That  the  next  installation  of  Grand  Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  be  ui  pnblk,  and 
the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  procure  some  brother  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  occasioA.' 

The  Grand  Lodge  was  then  called  from  labor  to  refreshment.  On  Tuesday 
morning,  the  Grand  Lodge  was  called  to  labor  again.  Clinton  Lodge  at 
Davenport,  Keokuk  Lodge  at  Keokuk,  and  Rising  Sun  Lodge  at  Montrose, 
surrendered  their  dispensations  and  charters,  and  took  charters  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa. 

In  1847  the  Most  Worshipful  Oliver  Cock,  G.  M.,  in  his  o{>ening  addits^ 
among  other  matters  called  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  the  subject 
of  a  Masonic  library ;  to  which  he  alludes  as  follows  :  — 

"  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that,  if  a  certain  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  Grand  Lodge  should 
be  set  apart  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  books  for  the  Grand  Lodge,  a  very  lespecliUe 
library  might  thus  be  collected  without  the  amount  expended  being  felt  by  the  (jiand  Lodfe> 
This  seems  to  me  a  matter  worthy  of  your  consideration." 

The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  as  follows :  — 

"  The  subject  appears  to  be  one  of  very  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  Kfasonry.  dor 
so  to  us,  perhaps,  in  the  far  West,  where  the  means  of  obtaining  Masonic  infonnation  is  nudt 
more  limited  than  in  older  settled  countries." 

The  committee  admitted  that  the  finances  of  the  Grand  Lodge  would  not 
then  allow  the  expenditure  of  money,  even  for  so  desirable  an  object,  y^ 
believed  that  something  should  be  done,  and  a  commencement  made;  tnd 
recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  ^\t  dollars  be  voted,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Secretary,  for  procuring  such  information  is 
furtherance  of  this  object  as  he  may  see  proper.  With  this  "fund**  the  Grind 
Secretary  procured  a  copy  of  the  ''Trestle  Board**;  one  of  the  *' Masonic 
Melodies,"  by  Brother  Powers  of  Massachusetts  ;  a  copy  of  the  "  Book  of  the 
Masonic  Constitutions,"  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  subscribed  for  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Freemasoni 
Monthly  Mii_i:;dzint\  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Masonic  library  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa.  To  this,  through  the  zeal  and  exertion  of  Most 
Worshipful  Theodore  S.  Parvin,  have  been  added  vear  bv  vear  such  works 
of  Masonic  literature  as  could  be  found,  until,  in  188-?,  the  Grand  Lodge 
purchased  the  entire  "  Bower  Collection,"  for  the  sum  of  $4000 ;  a  collection 
that  Most  Worshipful  Robert  F.  Bower,  late  of  Keokuk,  had  been  years  ia 
collecting,  and  which  could  not  be  (lui)licated  for  twice  the  amount  the  Graci 
Lodge  paid  therefor.  This  collection  contained  over  2700  bound  volumes  of 
miscellaneous  works,  besides  a  very  large  number  of  Masonic  periodicals,  pr^v 
ceedings,  pamphlets,  addresses,  medals,  etc. 

In  1883  the  Grand  Lodge  appointed  a  committee  on  construction  of  1 
library  building.  The  (n)rniT-slone  was  laid  May  7,  1S84,  and  one  Vfir 
later  the  library  was  moved  into  the  building,  and  the  rooms  opened  to  the 
I)ublir.     The  building  erected  foi   the  library  and  Grand  Lodge  purposes  a 
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located  at  Cedar  Rapids.  It  was  intended  to  be  fire-proof,  so  that  to-day  the 
(irand  Lodge  of  Iowa  has,  without  doubt,  the  best  Masonic  library  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.     Of  this  building  we  give  an  illustration. 

The  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa,  for  the 
Grand  IxKige  Masonic  Library,  is  J5000 ;  value  of  building,  ^35,000;  of 
library,  ^35,000;  of  its  archaeological  and  miscellaneous  collection,  J5000 ; 
making  a  total  of  j8o,ooo.  A  catalogue  of  the  library  was  published  with 
the  proceedings  in  1858,  and  one  published  separately  in  1873  and  1883 : 
the  last  included  the  "  Bower  Collection." 

The  (irand  Lodge  of  Iowa  was  formed  under  the  "  Anderson  Constitu- 
tions," and  uses  the  "  Webb  work."  The  Grand  Lodge,  as  well  as  its 
sulx)rdinates.  has  always  responded  promptly  and  nobly  when  called  upon 
fur  aid  and  assistance  by  the  unfortunate,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  Fraternity  has  erected  Masonic  Temples,  or  halls,  at  Muscatine,  Osca- 
loosa,  Council  Bluffs,  Davenport,  and  Lyons.  The  one  at  Lyons  was  erected 
by  the  .Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  in  187 1,  and  is  still  occupied  by 
them,  in  connection  with  the  bodies  of  the  "  York  Rite." 

'Ilic  minimum  fee  for  the  degrees  is  J20,  and  the  dues  %2, 

IXakota.  —  It  can  truthfully  be  said  that,  Masonically,  Dakota  is  Iowa's 
daughter;  for,  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1862,  Most  Worshipful  Thomas  H. 
IWnton,  Jr.,  issued  a  dis[)ensation  to  T.  J.  Dewitt,  W.  M. ;  .A.  (J.  Fuller,  S.  W. ; 
M.  R.  Luse,  J.  W.,  and  seven  others,  to  open  Dakota  Ixxige  at  Fort  Randall, 
Dakota  Territory  ;  and  at  the  annual  communication  of  the  (irand  I^ge  of 
Iowa,  held  at  Keokuk  June  4,  1862,  this  dis{>ensation  was  referred  to  the 
(irand  Master  to  renew,  if  he  deemed  it  for  the  interests  of  the  Craft. 

On  Aupist  10,  1862,  Thomas  H.  Iknton,  Jr.,  was  appointe<l  Colonel  of  the 
29th  kcfriment,  Iowa  Infantr)',  —  hence  he  had  ver)'  little  time  to  devote  to 
his  iluties  as  Grand  Master,  which  devolved  upon  V..  .\.  (iuill)ert.  D.  (i.  M. 
In  hi?,  address  to  the  Grand  IxKige  of  Iowa,  June  2,  1862.  Deputy  Gram! 
Master  (Juilbert  makes  no  allusion  to  Dakota  Ixxige,  or  its  dispensation, — 
hen<  e  I  judge  it  was  not  renewed,  —  but  he  reports  that,  on  December  5,  1862, 
he  issued  to  the  Rev.  Melancthon  Hoyt,  and  the  requisite  number  of  brethren, 
a  <lispensalion  to  form  a  lodge  at  Yankton,  Dakota  Territor>*. 

A  charter  was  granted  to  this  lodge  by  the  Grand  Ixxige  of  Iowa,  on  June 
3,  1S63,  as  St.  John's  Ixxige,  No.  166.  The  original  petition  for  this  loiige 
was  presenteti  to  the  Grand  Ixxige  of  Dakota  May  2,  1889. 

Januar\'  14,  1869,  the  Grand  Master  of  Iowa  granted  a  dispensation  to 
org.ini/e  Incense  Ixxige,  at  Vermillion,  Dakota,  and  on  June  2,  1869.  a  charter 
was  granted  to  Incense  Ixxige,  No.  257. 

Mt)st  Worbhipful  John  Scott,  Grand  Master  of  Iowa,  on  March  i^,  1870, 
j^isucd  a  disi)ensation  to  open  a  lo<ige  at  F*.lk  Point,  I'nion  County,  Dakota, 
whu.h  in  June,  1870,  was  conditionally  continued  for  one  year;  and  on  June 
H,  1K71,  a  charter  was  granted  to  Klk  Point  Lodge,  No.  2%^^  located  at  LIk 
Puuu,  Dakota. 
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The  Grand  Master  of  Iowa,  on  July  13,  1873,  issued  a  dispensation  to 
open  Minnehaha  Lodge,  at  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota.  And  on  June  4,  1874,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa  granted  a  charter  to  the  same,  numbered  328. 

On  February  6,  1875,  ^^  Grand  Master  of  Iowa  granted  a  dispensation  to 
form  and  open  Silver  Star  Lodge  at  Canton,  Lincoln  County,  Dakota,  and 
also,  on  February  16,  1875,  to  open  Mount  Zion  Lodge  at  Springfield,  Bon 
Homme  County :  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa  granted  charters  to  Silver  Star 
Lodge,  No.  345,  and  Mount  Zion  Lodge,  No.  346,  on  June  3,  1875. 

This  comprises  all  the  lodges  in  Dakota,  chartered  prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Dakota,  in  1875  ;  ^^^»  ^  ^^  dispensations  and 
charters  were  all  issued  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa,  the  Grand  Lodge  ol 
Dakota  is  her  legitimate  offspring. 

A  convention  of  delegates,  from  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  166;  Incense 
Lodge,  No.  257;  Elk  Point  Lodge,  No.  288;  Silver  Star  Lodge,  No.  345; 
Minnehaha  Lodge,  No.  328,  assembled  at  the  hall  of  Elk  Point  Lodge, 
No.  288,  in  the  city  of  Elk  Point,  Dakota,  June  22,  1875.  A  committee  on 
credentials  was  appointed.  It  was  decided  that  a  Grand  Lodge  shodd  be 
organized  for  Dakota. 

On  the  following  day  a  constitution  and  code  of  by-laws  were  adopted,  and 
officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  elected,  Brother  T.  H.  Brown  of  No.  328,  being 
elected  Grand  Master. 

The  Grand  Officers  and  brethren  marched  in  procession  to  the  Baptist 
church,  where  an  oration  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Brother  J.  H.  Magoffio, 
anrl  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Dakota  were  installed  by  Past  Gnnd 
Master  Theodore  S.  Pan-in,  of  Iowa.  The  Grand  Lodge  was  constituted  .: 
(hie  and  ancient  form  ;  the  procession  returned  to  the  hall  of  Incense  Lcku'c 
and  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the:: 
respective  duties. 

On  motion,  the  charters  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  166  ;  Incense  Lcniire. 
No.  257  ;  Elk  Point  Lodge,  No.  288  ;  Silver  Star  Lodge,  No.  345  ;  Minneh.ihi 
Lodge,  No.  328;  and  Mount  Zion  Lodge,  No.  346,  were  deposited  with  ihe 
Grand  Lodge  :  and  new  charters  were  reissued  to  said  lodges,  numbered  irj:i^ 
one  to  six,  consecutively,  duly  signed  and  attested. 

Shiloh  Lodge,  No.  105,  at  Fargo,  chartered  by  the  Cirand  Lodge  of  Minne- 
sota, January  14,  1874  ;  and  Bismarck  Lodge,  at  Bismarck,  U.  D.,  and  aften»"ira 
(June  12,  1876),  chartered  by  the  (irand  Ix)dge  of  Minnesota,  did  not  unite 
with  the  lodges  chartered  by  the  (Jlrand  Lodge  of  Iowa,  who  composed  thir 
(onvention  that  organized  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Dakota,  June  21,  1S7;  ;  ai>-5 
as  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Minnesota  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them,  it  causeo  : 
good  deal  of  correspondence  between  the  two  (irand  Lodges.  Shiloh  Lh::" 
surrendered  its  (barter  to  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Dakota,  in  Tune,  1S70.  i^: 
Bisuiarc  k  did  the  same  in  June,  1880  ;  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Dakota  reis^--- 
charters  to  botli,  free  of  ciiarge. 
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A  charter  was  granted  on  June  13,  1877,  to  form  and  open  a  lodge  at 
Deadwood,  Dakota,  as  Dcadwood  Lodge,  No.  7.  On  May  7,  1878,  a  disjx^n- 
sation  w.us  granted  for  a  lodge  to  be  held  at  Pembina,  in  Northern  Dakota. 
'Iliis  di^pen^Kition  was  renewed  by  the  Grand  Ixxlge,  at  its  annual  communi- 
cation in  Jime,  1878. 

A  dispensation  was  granted,  on  the  25th  day  of  Noveml>er,  1878,  to  form 
and  open  a  lodge  at  Flandreau,  to  be  known  as  Flandreau  IxKlge.  At  the 
annual  communication  of  the  (>rand  Ix)dge  in  June,  1879,  ^^^  of  these 
dis[>ensations  were  renewed  for  another  year. 

On  June  12,  1879,  ^  charter  was  granted  to  form  and  open  a  lodge  at 
Lead  City.  Dakota,  to  be  known  as  Golden  Star  Ix)dge,  No.  9. 

June  9,  1880,  charters  were  granted  :  to  Pembina  I^odj^e,  No.  10,  at  Pom- 
bin.i  ;  Flandreau  Ix>dge,  No.  11,  at  Flan<lreau  ;  Gas>clton  l/xige,  No.  12, 
at  ( 'asscllim  ;  Kampscka  Ixxlge,  No.  13,  at  Watertown  ;  (iate  City  Ixxii;e, 
No.  14.  at  (iar)-;  .\cacia  Ixxige,  No.  15,  at  (>rand  Forks. 

June  II,  1889,  the  (irand  Master  not  being  present,  his  address  to  the 
(ir.ind  Ixxlgc  wa^  read  by  the  Grand  Secretar)'.  In  referring  to  the  divi:>i.»n 
of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  he  siiys  :  — 

•  rom^Tcs"*  at  Its  recent  wsMon  provided  for  the  division  of  the  Territory  and  it«  atlnii.>.  n 
into  ihr  Tnion  a\  ilic  States  of  South  and  Nortlj  Dakota.  The  people  of  South  Dakot.i  h..\  • 
already  pruittc*  ly  .idupted  a  constitution,  and  there  \\  no  doubt  but  each  of  the  profM:>»ed  Si.u  % 
wi.l  become  jutli  in  fact,  in  a  few  months." 

He  rommended  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Grand  Ixxlgc. 

It  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  seven,  to  jirepare  anti  prcNcni 
spc<  ial  resolutions  u|K)n  that  subject.  The  committee,  after  presenting  a 
[)re.unblc,  re<  iting  the  causes  that  rentlered  a  division  of  the  (irand  Lodge 
ilcNirable  and  proper,  offered  the  following  resolutions, whi<h  were  acUiptetl :  — 

•"  1st.  AV».'/;r,/.  Hiat  in  re>jK>n$e  to  the  un.'inimou<>>y  cxpresM:d  desire  of  the  re]>resentative% 
fr..rn  ilie  i«»df»es  existing  in  Dakota  n<»rth  of  the  seventh  standard  parallel,  this  t irand  Ixnlge  ilors 
h»TeS\  .«« cord  to  the  representatives  frum  >» hat  Is  kno-vn  as  North  I>.ikota.  utth  fraternal  regard 
an  !  Wind  wishes,  full,  free, and  ctirdial  consent  to  viiihdraw  from  t*us  <  »r.ind  Lod^e  for  the  purp*»*e 
of  nrv:.tntzini;  a  C irand  l>odj:e,  to  l»e  kno^%n  as  the  *  l  irand  I>»dt;r  of  North  I)akt>ta.  \.  F.  \  A.  M..* 
to  i'««.upv  and  hold  exclusive  Masonic  juiisdiction  in  all  that  {M)rtiun  of  Dakota  north  of  the 
seventh  s*andar<i  parallel 

"  j*I.  AV«4>/:r./.  'Iliat  a  committee  of  ten  l>e  at  once  appointed  to  report  a  just  and  e(}uitat>ie 
division  of  a';  mone\s  and  other  Grand  I»dge  pro|)crty."  • 

The  f^llowin^  rejnirt  w.is  adopteil :  — 

"  From  the  l»*«-t  inf  >rmati(m  at  hand,  wc  have  apf>raised  the  property  of  this  Cirand  !-'>  Iije  as 
foIIoHs    — 

( irand  I^wli;'-  jewels .  f,\y%.co 

liindir  c  Litirarv y\  <xi 

( »ne  \V.  «>d»*n- I)e>k ^J.^.o 

S«  vt-n  li-Mikc.Lses ir*A.oo 

(  »ne    lab'e K'.oo 

(irami  Se,  Tetar\"s  S'li I  j.oo 

(iran<i  Master's  Seal. '».uo 

Ijbrar\.  ind^^pi-ndent  «»f  the  amount  paid  out  for  binthng &  0.00 

C«uh  on  hand  in  excess  of  acLtueil  obligattons >^ii.r.) 


Total 545yu.7y 
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"  There  are  serenty-three  constituent  lodges  in  South  Dakota,  ftod  tvenlT-six  ia  North  DdBalu, 
not  including  those  to  whom  charters  have  been  granted  at  this  communicaiioii. 

**  But  your  committee  have  agreed  to  recommend  the  division  of  the  tMopeity  and  ftnds  ai  Ihe 
proportion  of  one-third  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Dakota,  and  two-thirds  to  be  retdaed  hf 
the  present  Grand  Lodge. 

"  This  will  give  to  the  new  Grand  I^odge  of  North  Dakota  the  sum  of  ^1530^^ 

"  Your  committee  are  pleased  to  state  that  their  work  has  been  charaderised  \tf  die  matt 
perfect  harmony  and  good  feeling. 

**  We  recommend  that  an  order  be  drawn  on  the  Grand  Treasnrer,  in  fiuror  of  the  Gmd 
Treasurer  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  "North  Dakota,  for  the  sum  of  11530.06." 

Article  IL,  of  the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Dakota,  was  amiynded 
to  read  as  follows :  — 

**  Article  IL  The  Grand  Lodge  so  to  be  organiied  shall  be  styled  and  known  bj  the  mmt  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  South  Dakota.** 

Past  Grand  Master  George  H.  Hand  then  duly  installed  Most  Wonhipfid 
George  V.  Ayers,  Grand  Master,  and  the  other  elected  and  appointed  officeis 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  South  Dakota ;  also,  Most  Worshipful  James  W.  CfeeSi 
Grand  Master,  and  the  elected  and  appointed  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  North  Dakota,  for  the  ensuing  year.  Most  Worshipful  T.  H.  Brown  oflered 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted :  — 


"  Be  it  resolved,  that  each  Past  Elective  Grand  Officer  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  bdn^  a 
of  a  kxlge  in  North  Dakota,  as  well  as  each  Elective  Grand  Officer  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  NoA 
Dakota,  be,  and  is  hereby  constituted  an  honorary  member  of  this  Grand  Lo4ge.'* 

Most  Worshipful  Brother  Blatt,  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  presented 
the  Grand  Ix)dge  of  North  Dakota  with  the  Grand  Lodge  jewels ;  and  the 

Grand  Lodge  of  South  Dakota  was  then  closed  in  ample  form. 

North  Dakota.  —  On  the  12th  day  of  June,  1889,  the  representatives  of 
the  lodges  north  of  the  seventh  standard  parallel  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota, 
who  were  in  attendance  at  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Dakota, 
held  at  the  city  of  Mitchell,  having  been  previously  instructed  by  their  respec- 
tive lodges,  met  in  convention  to  take  action  to  form  a  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  for  North  Dakota. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Most  Worshipful  Brother  H.  M. 
Wheeler.  The  following  lodges  were  represented  :  Shiloh,  No.  8  ;  Pembina, 
No.  10;  CasseRon,  No.  12;  Acacia,  No.  15;  Bismarck,  No.  16;  James- 
town, No.  19;  Valley  City,  No.  21;  Cereal,  No.  29;  Hillsboro,  No.  32; 
Crescent,  No.  36  ;  Cheyenne  Valley,  No.  41  ;  Ellendale,  No.  49  ;  Sanborn, 
No.  51  ;  Mackey,  No.  63  ;  Hiram,  No.  74  ;  Minnewaukan,  No.  75  ;  Tongue 
River,  No.  78 ;  Bathgate,  No.  80 ;  Euclid,  No  84 ;  and  Golden  Valley, 
No.  90. 

It  was  unanimously 

"  Resolved,  That  this  convention  tlccm  it  expedient,  and  for  the  good  of  Masonry,  that  a 
Grand  Lodge  be  organized  for  North  Dakota." 

After  due  consideration,  the  convention  adopted  a  constitution  and  code 
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of  by-laws  for  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Dakota,  and  proceeded  to  elect,  by 
ballot,  the  Klective  Grand  Officers  of  the  Grand  I>odge ;  and  the  convention 
adjourned  to  9  o'clock  a.m.  June  13,  1889,  at  which  hour  the  convention  met. 
On  motion,  it  was 

"  Retried,  'Hat  the  first  annual  communication  of  this  Grand  I^odge  l»e  held  in  the  city  of 
(K^ml  Forks,  commencing  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  June,  A.I-  5890,  A.l».  1890." 

An  invitation  having  been  extendeci  to  the  members  of  the  convention  to 
t.ike  i>art  in  the  installation  of  the  officers  of  the  Cirand  Lo<lgc  of  Dakota,  and 
that  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Ixxlge  of  North  Dakota  be  in!>talled  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  on  motion,  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  convention 
adjourned. 

Past  Gran(i  Master  Hand,  on  invitation,  assumed  the  Grand  East,  and 
apfKjinted  Leonard  K,  Rose,  (>rand  Marshal,  pro  tempore.  He  then  duly 
installed  the  Grami  Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Dakota  for  the 
ensuing  year,  James  W.  Cloes,  Jamestown,  being  the  first  Cirand  Master. 

Immediately  ujwn  the  adjournment  of  the  (irand  Lo<Ige  of  Dakota,  and  at 
the  hour  of  12  M.,  the  Grand  Ix)dge  of  North  Dakota  met  at  the  hall  of 
Rcsurg.im  Ixnlge,  No.  31,  in  the  city  of  Mitchell,  and  was  opened  in  ample 
form.  .Ml  of  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Ixxlge  were  present,  except  the  (irand 
Chaplain;  and  the  representatives  of  twenty  chartered  lodges  responded. 
Right  Worshipful  Charles  T.  McCoy,  Grand  Secretary  of  the  (irand  [xMige  of 
Dakota,  presentetl  the  (irand  I^nige  of  North  Dakota  a  Masonic  work  entitled, 
•*The  General  History  of  Freemasonry,'*  as  a  nucleus  for  a  (irand  Ixxige 
library,  'llie  action  taken  by  the  memlK*rs  present,  in  convention  assemble*!, 
prior  to  the  opening  of  this  (Jrand  Lvxige,  was  confirmed  and  adopte<1,  as  a 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  I^dge  of  North  Dakota.     It  was  also 

"  fCff^'hfJ,  'Fli.tt  the  sul>ordinate  Icnigcs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  lirind  I^>df>r.  shall  be 
numliered  acc«.»r<Iinjj  to  the  date  of  their  respective  charters,  and  that  the  vaui  charters  be  called 
m,  proj»rrly  imlorsed,  and  reissued  to  said  Kxlges  (i»rth\%ith,  l>earing  the  numlK-rs  from  onf  to 
t*rnt\-scv**n.  consecutively,  signed  by  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  and  attested  in  due 
f«.»rm  bv  the  Grand  Secretan." 

On  motion  of  Brother  T.  J.  Wilder,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  was 
extended  to  the  Most  Worshipful  (irand  Lo«ige  of  Dakota;  and  all  I*a»l  Klec- 
tive (iraml  Officers,  as  well  as  all  the  I*resent  Klective  Grand  Officers  of  the 
(irand  L<xlge  of  Dakota,  were  made  honorary  meml)ers  of  the  Grand  Lt^lge. 

The  Most  Worshipful  (irand  Master  apj)ointetl  the  various  committees,  and 
the  committee  on  resolutions  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
whu  h  were  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

"  M"^^r^4Lf,  In  the  division  of  thr  (jrand  I  ^xl^e  property,  our  brethren  residing  m  S.»:'*;  I>^k<>!a 
hav»'  UMutifu'.'y  exemplified  the  tenet  of  br«>lhrr!y  love,  and  exhil»ite\l  a  vpiril  \  t  l'ii«  \^•  » iKe.  n»'t 
etj'ja!rd  hrftofore  in  the  historv  of  N!.i*.onrv  ;  and. 

\\'krrea%.  In  thr  pr«*sentation  ti>  this  (iraotl  ljcMlt*e  i>f  fh**  ir\*e's  i«f  ih**  Grand  l.«»i!i;«»  of 
I  Dakota,  our  lirrthren  h.»v#»  adde.l  .int»t*>«'r  i;.*'  'rn-!jnk  to  the  in'l:^''<»''i'  >  chain  v>f  sincere  alTection 
•  huh  }om»  Ihc  Grand  Lxlgcs  of  North  and  S^^.ah  Dakota,    Ihcrcfore.  bo  it 
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**  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Grand  Lodge  are  hereby  gratelally  tendeied  to  the  Gnai 
Lodge  of  Dakota  for  the  kindness,  consideration,  and  generosity  which  they  have  sli 
us  in  the  division  of  the  Grand  Lodge  property. 

*'  Resolved,  That  in  the  Grand  Lodge  jewels  we  recognize  and  acknowledge  a  hstiiig  i 
of  our  past  fraternal  relations,  an  offering  of  love  and  affection  that  shall  forever  uiite 
us  to  our  brethren  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  South  Dakota,  our  appredatkn  of  which 
spoken  in  tears  of  gratitude  and  thoughts  expressed  in  silence.'* 

The  first  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Dakota  was  then 
closed  in  ample  form,  having  at  that  time  30  chartered  lodges  and  1323 
members.  The  fee  for  dispensation  is  {20,  and  {3  fee  to  Grand  Secretaiy; 
for  every  charter,  {30 ;  for  a  charter  to  a  lodge  that  has  not  worked  under 
dispensation,  the  fee  is  J50 :  the  minimum  fee  for  the  degrees  is  $25, 

Brother  Theodore  S.  Parvin,  Past  Grand  Master  of  Iowa,  presented  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  881  bound  volumes,  as  the  beginning  of  a  library,  on  omditioQ 
that  he  should  be  reimbursed  for  the  binding,  which,  after  consultatioiiy  wis 
accepted. 

On  May  14,  1890,  a  consignment  of  three  boxes  of  books  was  receifcd, 
being  a  donation  of  the  valuable  Masonic  library  of  Most  Worshipful  BroClier 
William  Blatt,  of  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North 
Dakota.  This  munificent  gift  was  appropriately  acknowledged  Iqr  the  Gnnd 
Lodge. 

There  has  never  been  a  Grand  Lodge  in  the  United  States,  or  North 
America,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  could  make  a 
like  favorable  showing,  as  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Dakota  at  its  first  annoii 
communication  in  June,  1890. 

Nebraska.  — Among  the  early  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  Bellevue,  in  SarpT 
County,  Nebraska  Territory,  were  several  members  of  the  Craft,  who,  in  iS54, 
after  due  deliberation,  resolved  to  petition  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Illinois  for  a  dispensation,  authorizing  them  to  form  and  open  a 
lodge  at  Bellevue.  The  petition  was  signed  by  L.  B.  Kinney,  A.  R.  Gilraort, 
P.  G.  McMahan,  George  Hepner,  A.  W.  Hollister,  A.  H.  Burtch,  and  A. 
Lockwood,  and  was  forwarded  to  T.  O.  Wilson,  Deputy  (Jrand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois,  in  the  fall  of  1854,  and  he  notified  James  L.  Ander- 
son, Grand  Master  of  Illinois ;  but  receiving  no  reply.  Deputy  Grand  Master 
T.  O.  Wilson,  early  in  February,  1855,  granted  a  dispensation  to  open  and 
form  Nebraska  Ix)dge,  at  Bellevue,  Nebraska  Territory.  This  was  the  first 
dispensation  granted  for  a  lodge  in  the  Territory  of  Nebraska.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  lodge  was  held  April  3,  1855,  in  the  second  story  of  the  old  trading- 
post,  then  owned  by  Brother  Peter  A.  Sarpy. 

In  order  to  elude  obser\Mtion  from  the  natives,  "  the  Omahas,"  and  preserve 
the  secrets  of  the  Craft,  large  Mackinaw  blankets  were  hung  around  the  room 
until  the  desired  end  was  accomplished.  The  first  lodge  of  Master  Masons 
was  regularly  opened  by  the  following  officers  :  L.  B.  Kinney,  W.  M. ;  L  L 
Bowen,  S.  W. ;  A.  Lockwood,  J.  W. ;  A.  \V.  Hollister,  Sec. ;  and  W.  Bamum, 
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Treas.  The  altar  usc<l  on  this  occasion  was  a  bale  of  Indian  blankets.  At 
this  meeting  Isaiah  H.  Bennett  petitioned  for  the  degrees ;  but  he  died  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  lodge  (May  29,  1855).  The  first  degree  conferred 
l>y  this  l<Hige  was  the  Kntered  Apprentice  upon  (ieneral  Peter  A.  Sarpy,  in  the 
hall  of  Council  Bluffs  Ixxlge,  Iowa,  in  the  fall  of  1855. 

A  charter  was  granted  by  the  (Jrand  Ixxlge  of  Illinois,  October  3,  1855,  to 
Nebraska  l^xlgc,  No.  184,  at  Bcllev'ue,  Nebraska  Territory  ;  and  on  September 
23, 1857,  it  was  granted  a  charter  by  the  (iraml  Ixxige  of  Nebraska,  as  Nebraska 
I^xlge,  No.  I.  A  dispensation  wxs  granted  May  10,  1855,  by  the  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  (irand  Ixjclge  of  Missouri,  to  Charles  A.  (ioshen,  Ixrwis  Hax, 
William  .\nderson,  William  I).  (Jage,  John  H.  Hight,  A.  B.  W,)i)lston,  and 
N.  B.  (Ji<Mings,  to  open  a  lo<ige  at  Nebraska  City,  by  the  name  of  (biddings 
Ixxlge,  which  di?»pensation  was  continued  by  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Missouri, 
.May  28,  1S55.  The  hxlge  was  organized  imder  its  dispensation  .May  29,  1855, 
N.  1*.  (Jiddings  being  its  first  Worshipful  .Master;  C.  .A.  Cioshen,  Senior 
Warden:  an<l  Ix;wis  Hax,  Junior  Warden.  The  (irand  Ixxlge  of  Missouri, 
on  May  28,  1856,  granted  a  charter  for  (iiddings  Ixxlge,  No.  156,  and 
ap|x»inted  Brother  S.  Re<irield,  Past  Master  of  Jerusalem  Ixxlgc,  No.  99,  of 
Indiana,  special  dej>uty  to  constitute  the  lodge  and  install  its  officers,  which 
w.is  done  on  the  8ih  day  of  June»  1856.  After  several  preliminary  meet- 
ings of  the  .Masonic  Fraternity,  living  at  ()maha»  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1856-57,  a  i)etition,  signed  by  John  H.  Sahler,  Robert  Shielils,  William  R. 
I>emarest,  A.  R.  (iilmore,  (ieorge  Annstrong,  and  fourteen  others,  was  sent 
to  the  Grand  .Master  of  the  (irand  I/)  Ige  of  Iowa,  John  F.  Sinford,  M.I)., 
who,  on  Januar)'  9.  1857,  grante<l  a  dispensation  to  form  and  o|R'n  Capital 
I/xlge.  at  Omaha,  by  authority  of  which,  on  January  26.  1857,  the  brethren 
assembled  in  an  upper  room  of  the  "  Pioneer  Blo<;k,"  and  oponetl  a  Unlge  of 
Mailer  Masons.  On  June  3,  1857,  the  (irand  Lotlge  of  Iowa  granted  a 
charter  for  (\ipital  Lodge,  No.  loi,  at  Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  charter  was 
received  at  ( )m  iha,  June  29,  1857  ;  ami  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  Ira  .\.  W. 
Buck,  I)cputy  ( irand  .Master  of  Illinois,  having  l)een  deputized  for  that  purfxise, 
constitute<i  Capital  I^^lge,  No.  10 1,  and  installed  its  officers  in  due  form.  In 
Septemlnrr,  1857,  a  call  appeared  in  the  Xebraskit  Aiivrrtiser^  inviting  all 
Masons  in  go(xl  standing,  in  the  county  of  Nebraska,  to  meet  at  the  residence 
of  Brother  Jesse  Noel,  in  Brownville,  on  the  26th  day  of  Septeml>er,  to 
f  t»nsi<ler  the  propriety  of  forming  a  lo<ige  in  Brownville.  In  pursuance  of 
>ij  I  invitation,  fifteen  brethren  met,  ami  organized.     It  was 

"AVi.'/rry.  Tliat   it  is  <*x|w  !irnt.  an<l  for  the  jj«x>d  of  M  isonrv    !*n!  *»»•  f.'rni   a  i>-Tin4nrfil 
^!  «*  -ni.    orKinix.ition,  .ind  appiv  to  t?ic  tjr.iml  I»<lgc  of  Miss«Mirt  lor  a  t!i-.;>.-n'..ir..»n  I-t  Nemaha 

\  a..r>    l>'«lgC."' 

While  these  preparations  were  Ixring  made,  the  (irand  I.<xlge  of  Nebraska 

was  in^tituteil  :  and  the  application  was  ma«le  to  thil  Uxly  for  a  dis|)ensation. 

A  convention  was  held  Si'pteml)er  2^,  1857,  at  Omaha  City,  Nebraska,  at 
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which  it  was  "  Deemed  highly  expedient  to  organize  a  Grand  Lodge  far  tUi 
Territory."  A  lodge  of  Master  Masons  was  opened.  A  committee  on  cre- 
dentials was  appointed,  who  reported  that  the  representatives  of  Nefandn 
Lodge,  No.  184;  Giddings  Lodge,  No.  156;  Capital  Lodge,  No.  loi;  were 
entitled  to  seats  in  the  Grand  Lodge  there  to  be  formed.  The  Grand  Offiocn 
were  elected,  among  whom  was  R.  C.  Jordan,  of  Omaha  City,  Grand  Ifaster. 

The  Grand  Officers  were  duly  installed  by  Most  Worshipful  L  A.  W.  Bncfc, 
of  lUinois,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Nebraska  was  then  declared  regalaiiy 
organized.  A  committee  to  report  a  constitution,  by-laws,  and  rales  di  ocder 
for  the  government  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  was  appointed.  The  name  of 
''Giddings"  Lodge  was  changed  to  "Western  Star"  Lodge;  and  diaiten 
were  granted  to  Nebraska  Lodge,  No.  i,  at  Bellevue;  Western  Star  Lo4ge^ 
No.  2,  at  Nebraska  City;  and  Capital  Lodge,  No.  3,  at  Omaha  Citj. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  and  procure  the  passage  of  an  act  of 
incorporation  for  the  Grand  Lodge,  at  the  ensuing  session  of  die  geneni 
assembly  of  Nebraska. 

The  first  annual  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Nebraska  m 
convened  at  Nebraska  City,  June  2,  1858. 

The  Grand  Master  reported  that,  on  October  20, 1857,  he  granted  a  dispen- 
sation to  form  and  open  Nemaha  Lodge,  No.  4,  at  Uie  city  of  Brownvile; 
on  January  18,  1858,  to  form  and  open  Temple  Lodge,  No.  5,  at  Omadi; 
and  on  the  same  date  to  form  and  open  Plattsmouth  Lodge,  No.  6,  at  the  dtf 
of  Plattsmouth. 

Cornelius  Moore's  "  Craftsman  "  was  adopted  as  the  Monitor  for  use  by  the 
lodges  in  the  jurisdiction. 

Charters  were  granted,  June  5,  1861,  to  Summit  Lodge,  No.  7,  ParkviDe, 
Colorado ;  and  Rocky  Mountain  Lodge,  No.  8,  at  Gold  Hill,  Colorado. 
Decatur  Lodge,  No.  7,  at  Decatur,  was  granted  a  charter,  June  3,  1862. 
On  August  24,  1863,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  open  "Loup  Fork"* 
Lodge,  at  Columbus,  Nebraska  Territory ;  and  a  charter  was  granted  to 
Columbus  Lodge,  No.  8,  at  Columbus,  June  24,  1864.     On  November  17, 

1863,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  open  "Idaho  Lodge,"  at  Nevada  City, 
Idaho.  June,  1863,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  open  "Bannock  Lodge," 
at  Bannock  City,  Idaho;  and  on  July  30,  1863,  a  dispensation  to  open 
"Monitor  I/odge,"  in  the  ist  Nebraska  Regiment,  Infantry,  located  in  the 
field.  This  dispensation  was  surrendered  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Nebraska, 
June  22,  1866.     The  dispensation  to  Bannock  Lodge  was  renewed  June  24, 

1864.  "The  Webb-Preston  Work,"  as  taught  by  Barney,  Cross,  and  others, 
was  adopted  as  the  work  of  the  (Irand  Lodge  of  Nebraska,  in  June,  1864. 

Columbus  Lodge,  No.  8,  located  at  Columbus,  Nebraska  Territory,  w3$ 
chartered  June  24,  1864.  .'\  charter  was  granted  to  Falls  City  Lodge,  No.  9, 
at  Falls  City,  on  June  23,  i<S65.  On  June  22,  1866,  Solomon  Lodge,  No.  10, 
at  Fort  Calhoun;  Convert  Lodge,  No.  11,  at  Omaha;  and  Nebraska  City 
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I»  Igc,  No.  12,  at  Nebraska  City,  were  granted  charters  by  the  Grand  Lxxige 
of  Nebraska.  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Orand  Lodge  of 
Nebraska,  the  (irand  Master  appointed  a  standing  committee  on  "  Orphan 
Schools,**  of  one  from  each  subordinate  lodge.  A  dispensation  was  granted 
by  the  (irand  lxxige,  June  22,  1866,  to  open  "Cedar  Ix)dge,'*  at  Rulo;  and 
on  June  19,  1867,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  lodge,  under  the  name  of 
"Orient  I>odge,  No.  13."  The  Grand  Master  of  Nebraska,  on  July  3,  1866, 
granted  a  dispensation  for  Fremont  Lxxige,  No.  15,  at  Fremont,  Douglass 
County  ;  and,  on  June  20,  1867,  it  was  granted  a  charter.     Also  on  May  23, 

1867,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  open  a  lodge  at  Peru,  in  Nemaha 
County,  Nebraska  Territory;  a  dispensation  having  been  granted  in  1862, 
for  a  loiige  to  be  located  at  that  place,  which,  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
war,  was  surrendered  with  its  property  to  the  (trand  Ixnlge.  A  charter  was 
granteti  Peru  lxxige.  No.  14,  June  19,  1867,  and  the  furniture  formerly 
Inrlonging  to  Peni  lxxige,  U.  I).,  was  returned  to  Peru  lxxige.  No.  14. 

In  1867-68  disfxrnsations  were  granted  as  follows:  July,  1867,  Rising  Star 
I^nlge,  R(H:k  Hluflfs,  Cass  County;  December  7,  1867,  Tecumseh  lxxige, 
Tfcumsch,  Johnson  C'ounty ;  January  29,  1868,  Kureka  lxxige,  Arago,  Rich- 
ardson County;  January — ,1868,  Cumming  City  lxxige,  Cumming  City, 
Washington   County;   January — ,1868,  .Ashland    lxxige,   Ashland;    May  4, 

1868,  Lincoln  lxxige,  Lincoln,  Ijincaster  County.  Charters  were  granted  as 
follows :  June  24,  1868,  to  Eureka  lxxige.  No.  16  ;  Tecumseh  Ix)dge,  No.  17  ; 
.Ashland  Lodge,  .No.  18:  on  June  25,  1868,  to  Lincoln  lxxige.  No.  19  ;  Rock 
HlufT  L'xi^e,  No.  20;  and  Cumming  City  lxxige,  No.  21  (name  changed  to 
**  W.ishington  lxxige,**  No.  21,  Octol)er  27,  1869). 

In  .\pril.  1868,  Grand  Secretary  J.  N.  Wise  inaugurated  the  project  of  a 
Gran<l  Lo<igc  library,  issuing  circulars  to  the  several  Grand  Ixxiges  in  the 
I'niteti  Slates,  asking  for  donations  of  such  books  as  were  suitalile.  and  the 
brethren  might  be  please<i  to  favor  them  with ;  and  at  the  annual  communi- 
cation in  June,  1868,  he  reported  that  he  had  received  alK»ut  ninety  volumes. 
The  (trand  Secretary  was  appointed,  ^.r  officio^  librarian  of  the  (irand  lxxige 
of  Nebraska. 

On  October  28.  1 869,  charters  were  granted:  to  Tecumseh  lxxige,  No.  17. 
in  place  of  one  destroyed  by  fire  ;  Macon  lxxige,  No.  22.  at  Plattsmouth  ; 
Pawnee  lxxige.  No.  23,  at  Pawnee  City  ;  St.  John*s  Lodge,  No.  24.  at  Omaha  ; 
ami  Lafayette  lxxige,  No.  25.  at  Lafayette,  Nemaha  County. 

June  22,  1870,  charters  were  granted  :  to  Ikatrice  lxxige.  No.  26  :  and.  on 
June  23,  1870,  to  Jordan  Lodge,  No.  27,  at  West  Point:  Wyoming  lxxige. 
No.  28.  at  S*)uth  Pass,  Wyoming  ;  Hope  lxxige.  No.  29.  at  Hillsdale,  Nemaha 
(bounty.  Nebraska  ;  and  to  Blue  River  lxxige.  No.  30,  located  at  Milford. 
Seward  Ccxmty,  Nebraska. 

.\t  the  annual  rommunitation  hdd  at  Nebraska  City,  June.  1.S66,  Brother 
(>.  H.  Irish  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  :  — 
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"  That  a  standing  committee  of  one  from  each  subordinate  lodge  be  appointed,  of 
Grand  Master  shall  be  chairman,  to  take  measures  to  form  an  instiiutioii  lor  the 
the  orphans  of  deceased  Masons," 

The  committee  to  report  in  detail  at  the  next  annual  communicatioii. 

In  1867  the  committee  reported  that  the  object  met  with  &vQr  andjgenoal 
approbation  with  the  brethren  of  the  subordinate  lodges,  and,  in  acrmdancc 
with  their  recommendation,  an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar, —  upon  eveiy  member 
of  each  subordinate  lodge  in  the  State,  and  of  two  dollars  upon  each  nos- 
affiliated  Mason  in  the  State,  —  was  levied,  for  the  ^^  Orphan  EdunticMnl 
Fund  " ;  and,  also,  that  each  lodge  hold,  annually,  a  festival  or  fiur,  and  dut 
the  proceeds  should  be  appropriated  to  said  fund.  In  1868  it  was  reported 
that  the  non-affiliated  had  paid  $86  into  the ''  Orphan  EUlucational  FukL* 
and  the  members  of  subordinate  lodges  I596. 

At  the  communication  held  October,  1869,  the  standing  resolutioD, 
ing  an  annual  fair  or  festival  to  be  held  by  each  subordinate  lodgCy 
repealed.  In  1870  the  annual  tax,  upon  each  member  of  a  subordinate  lodlg^ 
was  reduced  from  $1  to  50  cents;  and  on  non-affiliates,  from  $2  to  fi.50; 
and,  in  1872,  the  tax  of  50  cents  upon  each  member  was  repealed.  The 
trustees  of  the  ''Orphan  School  Fund  "  reported  17,01141,  on  hand  Jmie  i, 
1875  >  ^^^>  ^^  ^^y  3^>  1889,  the  fund  amounted  to  f  16,914. 

At  the  annual  communication,  in  1888,  a  committee  was  appointed  H 
organize  a  "  Masonic  Home  "  for  Nebraska.  In  June,  1889,  the  incorpoatka 
of  the  "  Nebraska  Masonic  Home  "  was  fully  completed,  with  a  capital  ttod 
not  exceeding  $500,000,  with  shares  of  the  par  value  of  lioo ;  the  "Home* 
to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  twelve  trustees.  At  that  date  the  amount  of 
the  "Masonic  Home  Fund"  was  ^5000,  and  accrued  interest  $279.17; 
total,  $5,279.17. 

Kansas.  —  Originally  forming  a  portion  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  from 
France  in  1803,  Kansas  was  organized  a  separate  Territory  in  1854.  Immi- 
gration from  the  North  and  South  set  in,  and  two  parties,  imbued  with 
antagonistic  doctrines,  were  formed.  A  stniggle,  incessant  and  bitter,  ensued, 
resulting  in  serious  conflicts  of  arms  and  much  loss  of  life  and  propcrt)%  so 
that  the  country  was  known  for  years  as  "  Bleeding  Kansas."  Between  the 
years  1855  and  1859,  four  different  constitutions  were  framed  and  voted  on; 
October  4,  1859^  one  prohibiting  slavery  was  adopted  ;  and,  in  January,  1861, 
Kansas  was  admitted  as  the  thirty- fourth  State  of  the  Federal  Union. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  early  settlers  in  Kansas  were 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality,  the  foundation- principles 
of  Freemasonry,  as  will  be  more  fully  demonstrated  by  the  history  of  the 
Fraternity  in  that  State. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Kansas  were  brethren  of  the  "  Mystic-tie,"  who, 
being  actuated  by  a  sincere  love  of  the  Order  and  a  desire  to  extend  its 
benign   principles,  began  to  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  has  since  been 
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erected  the  now  prosperous  (irand  Ixxlge  of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  Kansas. 

Whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Craft  were  found  in  any  community 
to  warrant  the  organization  of  a  lodge,  all  differences  of  opinion,  political  or 
otherwise,  so  bitterly  and  determinedly  contested,  were  laid  aside,  and  the 
brethren  at  once  engaged  in  the  great  and  glorious  work,  as  drawn  upon  the 
trestle- board  for  their  guidance. 

The  first  lo<lges  were  organized  and  set  at  work  by  authority  of  the  Most 
Worshipful  (irand  I.rO<lge  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

A  dispensation  was  issued,  August  4,  1854,  to  John  W.  Chivington  and 
others,  to  **  Oi>en  a  Uxlge  at  the  house  of  Matthew  R.  Walker,  in  Wyandotte 
Territory,  to  l)c  called  Kansas  I^ge  " ;  a  charter  was  granted  this  lodge 
Oitol>cr  30,  1855.  On  (Jctober  6,  1854,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  John 
W.  Smith  and  others,  to  open  a  lodge  at  Smithfield,  Kansas,  to  be  called 
SmithficM  Ixxlge;  this  lo<lge  was  also  granted  a  charter  Octolxrr  30,  1855. 
A  iiisj>cn.sation  was  issued  to  Richard  R.  Rees  and  others,  December  30,  1854, 
to  oiKrn  a  lo<lge  at  I^avenworth,  Kansas,  to  be  called  1-rcavenworth  Ixwlge  ; 
for  which  a  charier  was  granted  by  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Missouri,  Novemlier 
*»  '855.  'ITiese  were  the  three  lodges  that  organized  the  Cirand  Ixnlgc  of 
Kansas.  On  Scptenil)er  24,  1855,  a  dispensation  was  issued  to  Josejih  S. 
Cow.in  and  others,  to  open  a  lo<lge  at  I^wrence,  Kansas  ;  and  a  di^jHrnsation 
was  issued,  October  20,  1855,  to  John  H.  Sahler  and  others,  to  open  a  Unlge 
at  KickaiKK).  Kansas,  to  Ik  called  Kickapoo  Ixxlge.  On  May  29,  1856,  the 
('•rand  Ixnlge  of  Missouri  recommended  that  the  (irand  Ixxlge  of  K.ins;i$ 
grant  (barters  to  these  last  two  lodges,  which  was  done. 

On  Noveml)er  14,  1855,  delegates  from  Smithton  Ixxlge,  No.  140.  and 
Ixavenworth  Ixxlge,  No.  150,  met  at  I^avenworth.  Brother  W.  I*.  Richard- 
son was  elected  chairman,  and  R.  R.  Rees  acted  as  secretar>- ;  and,  as  there 
was  no  flelegate  present  from  Wyamlotte  Ixxlge,  No.  153,  the  convention 
adioumed  to  Decemlwr  27,  1855.  llie  convention  met  December  27.  i><55, 
pursuant  to  adjournment.  No  representative  being  present  from  Wyandotte 
Ixxlsre,  it  was  deci<led  to  organize  a  Orand  Ixxlge  for  the  Territor>'  of  K.msas, 
and  send  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  to  Wyandotte  I.^nlgc 
for  their  approval  and  coiiperation  ;  and  when  that  was  done,  the  («rand 
rirrircrs  were  to  l)e  installed,  and  proclamation  nude  that  the  Cirand  L<xlge 
mas  fully  organized. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  a  constitution  ami  by-laws  for  the 
government  of  the  Grand  Ixxlge,  who  made  a  re|K)rt  which  was  ad«>pted. 
The  i»nx:ee<linjfs  were  ordered  published  in  the  Kans^is  IltfiiU,  ami  the 
ronventif>n  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  Masonic  hall  at  **  earlv  « andK-  liiiht." 
Th»"  (irand  Officers  were  elected,  among  them  being  .^Io^t  Wi>rNlu|»ful  Ru  Jur«l 
R.  Reis.  (irand  Master. 

Delegates  from  all  the  chartere<l  loilges  of  Ancient  Free  and  .Xccepted 
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Masons,  in  Kansas  TcTritory,  assembled  at  the  Masonic  hall,  Muvh,  i£fh 
in  the  city  of  Leavenworth.  A  committee  on  credentials  w«  apfiomiRl 
who  reported  delegates  present  as  follows :  from  Kansas  Lod^,  No.  15; 
from  Smithton  Lodge,  No.  140 ;  from  Leavenworth  Lodge,  No.  150. 

The  action  of  the  convention,  held  December  aj.  1S55,  was  apprgwd,ta 
as  a  doubt  existed  as  to  the  entire  regularity  and  legality  of  the  procnoap 
of  thai  convention,  they  proceeded  to  again  organise  a  (JraniJ  Lodft  sJ 
Kansas,  and  Most  Worshipful  R.  R.  Rees,  Grand  Master,  with  the  wamw 
of  the  brethren  present,  opened  a  Grand  Lodge. 

The  committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws  read  a  report  Hrliirknt 
accepted  ;  the  constitution  was  read,  and  unanimously  adopted  u  (he  coatt 
tution  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  an  election  of  Grand  Officers  wiia  hdd.  t» 
three  present  Masters  of  the  chartereil  lodges  under  the  jurisiliciion  iiutjW 
Most  Worshipful  Richard  R.  Rees  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Utaml  l>ixlgci 
Kansas, 

July  14,  1856,  charters  were  granted:  to  Kickapoo  Lodge,  Na  1.  < 
lUckapoo;  Washington  Lodge,  No.  5,  at  Atchison;  and  Eminence  Lod^ 
No.  fi,  at  Lawrence.  i| 

By  resolution,  on  October  ao,  1S56,  "Kansas  Lotlgc,  No.  3,"»aBbeKife 
to  be  known  as  "  Wyandotte  Lodge,"  No.  3,  and  a  charter  was  issued. 

October  19,  1857,  chartere  were  granted  :  to  Union  I-odgc,  No.  ;,  a  F«i    ' 
Riley ;  Bourbon  Lodge,  No.  8,  at  Fort  Scott ;  Shawnee  Lodge,  No.  g, «  Bj 
Springs ;  and  one,  conditionally,  to  Geary  Lodge.  , 

The  dispensations  to  Tecumseh,  Delaware,  and  Topefca  I^dgn,  t'i.!)>  1 
were  continued  until  the  next  annual  communication.  The  Grand  M*IB  ' 
reported,  October  iS,  1858,  the  demise  of  Geary  Lodge,  U.  D.,  at  Lecoinpo*  , 
and  that  he  had  granted  a  dispensation  for  l<ecomptoo  I^odge  at  (hat  plwxi 
also  for  lodges  at  Leavenworth,  Manhattan,  Emporia,  Oskoloosa,  Elk  Cifi  I 
Paris,  and  Ottumewa. 

Sx  this  communication  of  the  Grand  I-odge,  charters  were  granted  :  to  Kfl|    ' 
Solomon  Lodge,   No.  10,    at    Leavenworth ;    Ottumewa    Lodge,  No.  11.  * 
Ottumewa;    Emporia  Lodge,  No.  ii,  at  Emporia;  Lecompion  Lodge,  S«- 
13,  at   Lecompion;   Oskaloosa   Ixnige,   No,   14,  at  Oskaloosa;  Tecnniid 
Lodge,   No.   15,  at  Tecumseh. 

The  Grand  Master,  Deputy  Grand  Master,  jtnd  Grand  Secretaiy  i« 
reiilccted,  officers  were  duly  installed,  an  appropriation  of  £50  nude  fa(  * 
jewel  for  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  to  be  presented  at  Msa  t^A 
communication,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  Right  Wotshipfbl  QiAl 
Mundee  for  his  services  as  (Jrand  Secretary  for  the  lost  three  jrcan,  nri  ** 
Grand  Lodge  closed  in  ample  form. 

October  18,  1859,  charters  were  granted  as  follows:  Lafayette  Lodge, M^ 
16,  at  the  city  of  Manhattan  ;  Topeka  Lodge,  No.  1 7,  at  the  town  of  Toptb; 
Stanton  Lodge,  No.  iS,  at  theloivn  ofStanton ;  Olathe  Lodge,  No.  i9,atttelBa 
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of  Olatlic  ;  KIk  Creek  Ixxige,  No.  20,  at  Klk  City ;  Grasshopper  Falls  Ixxlgc, 
No.  21,  at  the  toun  of  Grasshopper  Falls;  Paris  l^odge,  No.  22,  at  the  town 
of  Paris  ;  Palmyra  Ixxlge,  No.  23,  at  the  town  of  Palmyra ;  Osage  Valley 
Ixnlge,  No.  24,  at  the  town  of  Osawatomie;  High  Prairie  Lodge,  No.  25,  in 
Leavenworth  County ;  St.  John's  Ixxlge,  No.  26,  at  the  city  of  Atchison ; 
Neosho  Lodge,  No.  27,  at  the  town  of  Ix;roy. 

At  the  election  of  (rrand  Officers,  October  19th,  the  Grand  Master  and 
Grand  Secretary  were  reelected.  The  dis]K;nsations  to  Oskaloosa,  Auraria, 
and  Pacific  Ixxlges  were  continued  until  next  annual  communication  ;  Dela- 
ware Ixxlge,  C  1).,  not  having  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  (iraml 
Ixxige,  was  dc<  lared  extinct. 

The  fee  for  a  charter  was  raised  from  $10  to  520.  On  October  18,  1859, 
the  (iraml  Unlge  o|K:ne<l  in  the  Kntered  .Apprentice  degree,  and  proceeded 
to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  university  about  to  be  erected  in  the  city  of 
Lawrence. 

The  dispensation  for  the  lo<lge  at  Denver  City  had  been  returned,  as  that 
lotlge  and  Auraria  were  situateil  so  near  together  that  the  interests  of  the 
Fraternity  were  fully  supj)lied  by  the  older  hxlge.  Deputy  (irand  Master 
Fainhihl  reported  that  he  had  granted  a  dispensation  f4>r  a  liMlge  at  Hiawatha, 
Hrown  (Vmnty  ;  and  had  renewed  the  dispensation  of  .Arcana  1-odge,  at  Doni- 
phan, Doniphan  County.  Charters  were  granted:  to  Kldora  bxlge,  No.  28, 
at  Kldor.i ;  Pacific  Loilge,  No.  29,  at  Humlnildt  ;  Aubry  Ixxlge,  No.  30, 
at  A:ibry ;  .Vrc.ma  Lodge,  No.  31,  at  Doniphan;  .Auburn  Ixxlge,  No.  32, 
at  Auburn:  Mound  City  Ixxlge.  No.  33,  at  M(»un<i  City;  also,  to  Golden 
(  ity  bwlge.  No.  34,  at  Golden  City,  Colorado,  when  said  lodge  returns  to 
the  cir.md  Secretary  its  <lispensation. 

0<  :«)lHr  15.  i?^6i,  charters  wore  granted:  to  Hiawatha  I^tnlge,  No.  35, 
at  Hiawatha,  IJrown  County;  Nevada  L*Klge,  No.  36.  at  Neva<la  City, 
Colorado  Territory  ;  and  . Auraria  Ixxlge,  No.  37,  at  Denver  City,  Colora«lo 
Ternlt)ry. 

liie  (irnnd  Ixnlge  of  Kansas  was  organized  under  the  **  .Anderson  Consti- 
tuti  •UN."  and  continues  its  allegiance  thereto. 

rh<»  throe  Iodides  that  partitipatecl  in  the  organization  of  the  Graml  Ltnlge 
of  Kan  vis,  in  1S.S5,  are  all  in  a  healthy  ami  prosperous  ctmiliiion  ti>-day. 

Thr  Craft  in  K.invis,  as  a  rule,  have  never  liK)ked  u|K)n  the  im  ori>oration 
of  the  Grand  I^)dge,  or  its  sulK>rdinate  lodges,  with  any  great  de:;rce  of 
javor,  for  there  seem  to  Ik*  many,  and  s<.)Uie  very  stTious.  obici  lions  to  the 
inM»rf)oration  of  either  ImhIv,  thoui^h  several  of  the  5»ulH)rdinate  l»<i;;es  have 
in<  «*r|>orated  un=l<r  the  general  statutes  of  Kansas,  ami  th'is  far  nothing  has 
cj<  f  urred,  by  rea^.)n  of  i.m  h  incorj>oration,  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  s»iid 
l')«I^es. 

Alihoui;h  the  earlv  histon'  (»f  the  IVrritorv  of  Kanvis  was  «)m*  of  strife  and 
dL>cord,  peace  and  harmony  have  e\er  reigned  \\\  the  (irand  L«Hl^e  of  Kans,is, 
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there  having  been  no  schism  or  internal  disturbance  of  any  nature,  to  unsettle 
or  disturb  the  craft. 

The  finances  of  the  Grand  Lodge  are  in  an  excellent  conditioii,  aad 
have  been  so  since  its  organization.  This  is  what  may  be  truthfuUy  said 
of  nearly  all  of  the  subordinate  lodges  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grad 
Lodge. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  framers  and  codifiers  of  the  laws  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  from  time  to  time,  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  the  raising  of  an 
amount  of  funds  much  in  excess  of  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  dcfay 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Grand  body,  and  the  setting  aside  of  a  reason- 
able amount  for  charitable  purposes,  hence  there  has  not  been  accumulated 
any  great  amount  of  funds  for  investment. 

They  have  not  yet  in  Kansas  organized  any  charity,  such  as  may  be  found 
in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  some  other  States,  the  Grand  Lodge 
providing  for  special  cases  only;  and  the  subordinate  lodges  have  adopted 
the  same  rule.  Each  year  a  certain  amount  is  set  aside  to  be  used  in  the 
way  of  aiding  a  needy  brother,  his  widow  and  orphans :  this  they  deem  the 
best  plan  for  helping  the  destitute. 

The  fee  for  the  three  degrees  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry,  in  the  jurisdictiQi 
of  Kansas,  is  $30,  and  the  dues  in  the  lodges  vary  from  $3  to  J5  per  annum. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Kansas  has  a  very  complete  file  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  several  Masonic  Grand  bodies,  and  various  other  Masonic  worb  ia 
its  library,  but  there  is  no  public  library  under  its  fostering  care. 

As  yet,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kansas  has  never  deemed  it  wise  for  them  to 
engage  in  building  a  Masonic  temple,  though  several  attempts  have  be«n 
made  in  that  direction,  but  without  success.  Quite  a  number  of  the  su'wrdi- 
nate  lodges  in  the  jurisdiction,  however,  have  provided  themselves  with  neat 
and  very  comfortable  homes,  many  of  which  would  do  credit  to  lodges  in 
older  jurisdictions. 

Indian  Territory.  —  Freemasonry  was  first  introduced  into  the  Indin 
Territory  about  forty  years  a<;o,  by  the  Cxrand  Lodge  of  Arkansas  institucr^ 
Cherokee  Lodge,  Xo.  21,  at  Tahlequah. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Arkansas  granted  charters  for  other  lodges  in  Imto 
Territory,  as  follows  :  On  November  4,  1^52,  to  Choctaw  Lodge,  No.  5:,  ^ 
Doaksville  ;  on  November  9,  1853,  to  Flint  Lodge,  No.  74,  at  Flint,  Cherokt; 
Nation;  on  November  9,  1855,  to  Muscogee  Lo  Ige,  No.  93.  at  Old  Cre^i 
Agency.  These  lodges  continued  working  until  the  Civil  War  broke  oal  in 
i86i,when  work  was  suspended.  Muscogee  Lodge  lost  its  hall  and  fumiturf, 
and  in  1867  its  charter  was  withdrawn  by  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Arkansas.  I* 
was  restored  to  them  in  1874,  but  the  number  was  changed  to  90,  and  th^r 
location  to  luifiula. 

July  22,  186S,  a  dispensation  was  granted  by  the  Grand  Master  of  th: 
Grand  Lodge  of  Arkansas,  to  Drother  J.  S.  Murrow  and  others,  for  a  W^Z"- 
at  Boggy  Depot,  Choctaw  Nation,  to  be  called  Ok-la-ho-ma,  and  a  charttrr 
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(No.  217)  was  granted  by  the  Grand  Ixxige  of  Arkansas,  November  17, 
1868.  November  27,  1870,  a  dispensation  was  granted  for  Doaksville  Lxxige  ; 
and  November  7,  1871,  the  Grand  lxxige  of  Arkansas  issued  a  charter  for 
Doaksville  Ix)dge,  No.  279. 

.'\ugust  26,  1873,  a  dispensation  was  granted  for  a  lodge  at  Caddo,  in  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  to  be  called  Caddo;  and  on  Octol)er  14,  1873,  the  (irand 
Lo<lge  of  .-Vrkan^s  granted  a  charter  for  Caddo  Lodge,  No.  311.  .\  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  C»rand  I^dge  for  the  Indian  Territory 
met  at  Caddo,  Oclolnfr  5,  1874.  The  following  Io<IgeH  were  represented  : 
Muscogee,  No.  90;  Doaksville  Ixxlge,  No.  279  ;  Caddo  Ixxlge,  No.  311. 

A  constitution  was  read,  considered  section  by  section,  and  adopte<i  as  a 
whole.     Most  Worshipful  Granville  .McPherson  was  elected  CJrand  Master. 

On  Tuesday,  October  6,  1874,  the  Grand  Officers,  elect  and  ap]>ointed, 
were  duly  installed.  The  Grand  Lxxige  then  a(iopte<i  its  by-laws  and  a  coilc 
of  by-laws  for  sulx^rdinate  lodges.  A  resolution  passed  authorizing  the  Grand 
Master  ami  ( irand  Secretary  to  make  the  proper  indorsement  on  the  charters 
of  the  lo(iges  now  members  of  the  Grand  lxxige,  and  to  numlx^r  them  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  dates.  Grand  Representatives  were  appointed  near 
the  CJrand  Lodges  of  .Arkansas,  Virginia,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  Mar)'land. 

'Die  lodges  which  were  represented  in  the  convention  which  organized  the 
Grand  lxxige  were  :  Muscogee.  Doaksville,  and  Cadtlo,  and  were  renumbered 
I,  2,  and  3.  There  were  three  other  chartered  lodges  in  the  Territory  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Grand  lxxige :  Flint,  No.  74.  and  Ok-la-ho-ma, 
No.  217,  chartere<i  by  the  (irand  lxxige  of  .Arkansas;  and  .Alpha  Lotlge, 
No.  122,  chartered  October  17,  1872,  by  the  (iran<i  Ix)dge  of  Kansas. 
Before  the  next  annual  communication  of  the  (irand  lxxige  (September 
1875),  Ok-la-ho-ma  lxxige  sent  its  charter  to  the  (irand  Secretary',  for 
indorsement,  etc..  and  became  No.  4  of  the  lodges  under  the  juns<iiction 
of  the  (irand  lxxige  of  Indian  Territory.  This  saved  the  life  of  the  (irand 
lxxige,  and  made  it  a  legal  Grand  body.  Charters  were  granted  ti)  Vinita 
lxxige,  No.  5,  at  Vinita,  Cherokee  Nation  ;  and  to  Valley  lxxige.  No.  6,  at 
Paul's  Valley,  Chickasaw  Nation,  September  7,  i«^75.  SeptemlxT  6,  1S76, 
the  Grand  lxxige  of  Indian  Territor)-  granted  charters  to  Kim  Springs  I.xxlge. 
No.  7,  at  Krin  Springs.  Chickasaw  Nation  ;  and  to  Collx^rt  Lixige.  No.  8.  at 
Colbert  Station,  Chickasaw  Nation.  September  4,  1877,  charter:*  were  granted 
to  Mc.Mester  Ix>dge.  No.  9.  at  McAlester.  ChcK*taw  Nation  ;  and  to  Cherokee 
lxxige.  No.  10,  at  Tahletpiah,  Cherokee  Nation.  Hrt)thers  J.  S.  Mirrv»w  an»i 
R.  J.  Hogue,  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence,  presented  the 
first  repim  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  which  was  printed  with  its  prv>reetlinj;s. 

Before  the  close  of  1877,  Flint  I.o<lge,  No.  74.  the  last  of  the  Kxlges  in  this 
juris<liction  chartered  by  the  (irand  I^nlge  of  .\ikans,is.  sent  its  charter  to 
the  (irand  Secretary  for  indorsement,  an<l  w.is  placed  on  the  roll  of  the 
Gran<l  lxxige  of  Indian  Territor)',  as  Flint  I  <Hlge.  No.  11.     N\»\eniUT.  1S7S, 
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Alpha  Lodge  surrendered  its  charter  (granted  by  the  Grand  IjJiigr  n! 
Kansas),  into  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Master, 

The  first  Masonic  hall  erected  in  Indian  Territory  was  built  by  Ok-U-ho-nu 
Lodge,  No,  217,  at  Boggy  Depot,  in  i86g,  and  cost  ^2000.  In  i8;i,wtwi 
the  first  railroad  built  in  the  Territory  passed  twelve  miles  xvxf  ffum  sf 
town,  it  killed  the  place,  and  the  hall  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  lorlp  liw 
spent  a  like  amount  on  a  hall  ai  A-to-ka ;  and  just  as  it  was  completed,  d 
December,  1S76,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  They  then  bought  a  ganct  o»h; 
store  for  8500,  and  that  was  burned.  Nothing  daunted,  ihe  plucky  Btfe 
lodge  then  built  a  brick  hall  costing  §2000,  and  famished  it  coinpleidf  ni 
beautifully. 

Cherokee  Lodge,  No.  11,  has  recently  erected  a  Urge  and  harndsonie  lid 
at  Tahlequah.  The  Grand  Lodge  has  no  "  abiding  place,"  and  by  tw  » 
each  annual  comniunicalion  elects  where  the  next  one  shall  be  held.  Tb 
Grand  Lodge  of  Indian  Territory  had  to  borrow  the  funds  U>  pay  its  exptaso 
for  seal,  stationery,  and  printing,  the  fiist  year  after  it  was  orgnnixed.  atfj  U 
the  first  five  years  had  to  exercise  the  strictest  economy  in  all  its  eupmditsci 

The  Grand  Lodge  is  not  incorporated,  and  works  under  ibe"ADd««a 
Constitutions."  The  minimum  fee  for  the  degrees  is  ^30,  The  yeiri»  if*3 
for  the  subordinate  lodges  are  regulated  by  the  lodges  themselves,  xbA  at 
usually  about  83  a  year. 

In  1881  the  Grand  Secretary  corameDced  gathering  books,  msgazinet.  ud 
proceedings,  for  a  Grand  Lodge  library,  and  has  met  with  marked  smcoa 
A  proposition  was  made  at  the  annual  communication  of  the  Grand  Lm^,i« 
r888,  to  found  a  "  Masonic  Orphanage."  A  committee  was  appointed,  iod 
fsoo  "^s  pledged  by  the  brethren  present,  in  aid  of  thai  object.  In  1SS9  lie 
committee  made  an  encouraging  report,  which  gives  assurance  that  the  orpkiK 
are  not  to  be  left  uncared  for,  and  that  the  brethren  will  exemplify  ibc 
Masonic  virtues,  in  caring  for  these  helpless  and  dependent  wards. 


^?-ff0^^6^>i-ai^^^^ — ^ 
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I/isfory  of  the  Pacific  Const  and  Rocky  Mountains  to  Mexico :  The  Grand 
IjjJ^^es  of  California^  Oregon,  IVashing/on,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico;  Freemasonry  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Alaska,  Mexico,  and  Central  America, 

By  Edwin  A.  Sh»jiman%  33", 

Vice-President  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  National  Convention  of  Masonic 
I'eferan  Associations  of  the  United  States ;  Secretary  of  the  Masonic 
/  'eteran  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  etc,  etc.^  etc} 


INTROnUCriON. 

Thf  territon'  embraced  in  the  (iranil  Third  Meridian,  or  the  (iran<i  Division 
of  the  Pacifir,  was  a  half  a  century  ago  comparatively  a  terra  incognita,  the 
greater  |>onion  of  which  was  marked  on  the  maps  as  '*  Regions  L'nexploreil.'* 

Along  the  frontier  Hne  of  civilization,  and  advancing  with  it  as  it  advanced. 
w.i?»  l-'reernxsonry,  erecting  its  altars  here  and  there  as  the  desire  of  so<  ial 
intercourse  marked  its  way.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  in  1807  and 
I  Soy  chartered  two  loilges  in  Missouri,  as  did  the  (irand  Ixxlge  of  Tenncs>ce, 
which  chartered  others,  and  these  uniting  and  agreeing  in  convention  oix  Apiil 
23.  1S21,  forme<i  the  (irand  Ixxlge  of  Missouri.  On  NovemlKT  20,  1S40,  the 
(>ran<i  Ixxlge  of  Missouri  chartered  a  liHige  in  Burlington.  low.i,  an«l  within 
four  years  this  lo<lge  was  one  of  those  which  formed  the  (trand  I-inigc  K^(  loua. 
From  the  (irand  Ixnlges  of  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  .Malama  the  (iraml 
I^x«l;;e  of  Arkansas  was  formeti. 

The  war  l)etween  the  I'nited  States  and  Mexico  in  1S46.  1S47,  and  1.^4^,  — 
in  whic  h  the  writer  participateil.  —  resulteil  in  the  cession,  hy  treaiv,  of  ^hal  is 
now  known  as  California,  Nevada.  I'tah,  Wyoming,  CoUiratio.  New  Mexico,  ami 
Ari/una,  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  the  Uniteil  States  east  of  the  .Missis. 

1  A^<»  **ri!  »i\  i*.  K.  (ihli'tt.  Thr  histories  of  the  \rvcral  (»r.»nil  I^><!i;r*.  wnttt-n  h\  ih«"m.  .w 
iir»ii;nai'-ii  {•>  the  mitij::i.  a\  the  end  ol  each  ;  '*  K.  X.  S.,*'  *nd  "  C  ]L  ii." 
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sippi  River,  excepting  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Before  the  United  States 
army  had  a  chance  to  withdraw  or  even  the  treaty  was  drawn,  the  Grjind 
Lodge  of  Missouri  granted  a  charter  to  Multnomah  Lodge,  at  Oregon  City, 
Oregon,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Willamette  Valley,  which  was  ihe  first  lodge 
of  Masons  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  on  January  19,  1848,  created  an 
unparalleled  excitement  throughout  the  world,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  all  conditions  of  men  rushed  to  San  Francisco  and  other  noted  places. 
Among  this  host  were,  no  doubt,  many  Masons,  who  sought  the  privileges  and 
pleasures  of  fraternal  intercourse.  May  10,  1848,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mis- 
souri chartered  Western  Star,  No.  98,  at  Benton  City,  near  the  head-walcis  of 
the  Sacramento  River.  November  9,  1848,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  chartered  California  Lodge,  No.  13,  but  the  lodge  was  not  rcadj 
for  work  until  a  year  later.  January  31,  1849,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Con- 
necticut chartered  Connecticut  Lodge,  No.  76,  at  Sacramento  City,  which  was 
not  organized  for  work  until  January  8,  1850. 

Subsequent  to  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  California  it  was 
discovered  that  a  lodge  had  been  working  at  Nevada  City,  under  the  name  o( 
Lafayette  Lodge,  chartered  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Wisconsin,  but  it  had  lost 
its  charter  and  property  by  the  burning  of  its  hall.  A  new  charter  was  granted 
to  it  under  the  name  of  Nevada  Lodge,  No.  13,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Cali- 
fornia, May  7,  1 85 1. 

It  was  also  discovered  aften^'ard  that  a  dispensation  had  been  granted  bf 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois,  in  March,  1849,  ^^^  ^  lo^o^»  ^s  prescribed  by  the 
Constitutions  of  Masonry,  in  any  State  or  Territory  where  no  CVrand  \jd\ii 
existed.  In  the  spring  of  1850  it  commenced  its  labors  at  Mar\sville  udIc: 
said  dispensation,  and  the  lodge  continued  work  until  after  the  organi/itxc 
of  the  (irand  Lodge  of  California,  when,  on  November  27,  1850,  it  receive-: 
its  charter  as  Marysville,  No.  9. 

Tlie  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Jersey  had  grants: 
a  dispensation  for  New  Jersey  Lodge,  which  also  found  a  lodgement  at  Sucri- 
mento  C'ity,  and  was  opened  December  4,  1849. 

A  disj)ensation  had  been  issued  in  1849  ^^X  ^^  (irand  Master  of  thf 
spurious  and  clandestine  Grand  Lodge  of  Louisiana,  to  "  Daw  CrcK^ct: 
Lodge,"  which  had  found  a  lodgement  at  San  Francisco,  but  which,  on  •:> 
covery  of  its  illegality,  was  promptly  ignored  by  genuine  brethren  and  >>'' 
ceased  to  have  an  existence. 

The  same  clandestine  authority  had  also  granted  a  dispensation  to  a  l.x'::^ 
in  blank  which  was  located  at  last  in  Benicia,  and  the  name  afterwani  insenri 
'i'his  lodge  was  more  fortunate  than  "Crockett  Lodge,"  for  its  represent.!::^- 
concealed  its  true  origin  and  managed  to  secure  personal  recognition.  :.::- 
became  the  secretary  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  f.e 
Grand  Lodge  of  California,  April  17  and  18,  1850,  at  Sacramento.  —  K.  AS 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Grand  Ix)ix;es  of  the  Pacihc  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountains,  etc. 

California.  —  In  our  Introduction,  immediately  preceding  this  chapter,  we 
incidentally  referred  to  several  lo<lges  constituted  by  charter  or  by  dispensa- 
tion, but  of  two,  **  Western  Star  '*  had  a  distinct  locality  designated  for  it, 
whi<  h  did  not  then  exist,  —  and  the  lodge  had  to  lay  out  a  town  and  give  it 
the  name  mentioned  in  the  charter,  that  of  "  Iknton  City,"  but  it  soon  after 
removed  to  Shasta,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained,  for  a  period  of  nearly 
forty-iwo  years,  —  ami  California  Lo<lge,  I>Io.  13,  at  San  Fram:isc:o. 

Never  was  there  such  a  sudden  confusion  of  tongues  as  o<xurred  on  the 
soil  of  California  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  of  1848,  an«l  the  year  of  1849. 
Freemasonry  moved  among  the  sick,  attending  to  their  wants,  suuKjthed  the 
pillows  of  the  dying,  and  tenderly  burietl  the  dead,  though  there  were  no 
hnlges  known  to  be  in  existence  in  California  at  that  time.  Hut  Masonic 
Relief  Associations  were  formed,  contributions  freely  given,  hospitals  were 
constructed  of  tents  and  such  other  material  as  could  l)c  procured.  l)Ut  at 
enormous  expense.  Cemeteries  were  hastily  located  in  close  proximity  to 
the  **  Canvas  Cities,"  Masonic  funeral  ceremonies  were  performed  impromptu^ 
and  the  acacia  was  dropj>ed  into  the  grave  ;  the  last  fraternal  honors  and 
tnl)Utes  were  j)aid  to  the  stranger  dead,  by  brethren  unknoiftii  to  them  when 
living,  and  this,  too,  without  a  Master  of  a  lodge  or  any  duly  authorized  iKniy 
of  M.isonry  to  perform  the  ceremonies. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  Masonic  funeral  in  California  took  place  in  San 
Franc  isco,  early  in  1849.  before  a  lodge  was  opened  in  that  city,  and  was  held 
over  the  remains  of  a  brother  found  drowned  in  the  Ilay  of  San  Francisco. 
Who  he  was  or  whence  he  came  was  never  known.  On  the  Nxly  of  the 
dcceasc<l  was  found  a  silver  mark  of  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  \\\^tv  which  were 
en;;raved  the  initials  of  his  name.  His  person  was  literally  pictured  with 
talt<H>e(l  designs,  embracing  all  the  emblems  of  Freemasonr\'.  The  <ieceased 
and  unknown  brother,  who  had  l)een  a  living  chart  of  the  emblems  of  Free- 
mas«»nry,  was  buried  with  Mas(mic  honors  in  what  was  known  as  *' Verlu 
H'.iena  Cemetery,"  since  known  as  the  **  S»in<l  I.ot,"  in  front  of  the  City  Hall. 

Karly  in  the  fall  of  1849  nimors  were  atbKit  in  San  Francis(i>  thit  >untlry 
jKTNon^  were  in  possession  of  <l*Muments  pur|H)riinir  l«)  be  warr.inlN  i»r  ili-^iH'n- 
sations  for  hxli^cs,  but  nt)thing  <lefinite  could  Ik*  learnetl  f'»r  a  time. 

Colonel  Jonathan  Drake  Stevenson,  who  hail  commimled  a  re^Mmcnt  of 
New  York  volimteers  durinj^  the  war  with  Mexico,  .ind  who  arn\ed  in  C.ili- 
fomia  on  the  6th  of  .Man  h,  1847,  with  his  command.  ha»l  returned  from  the 
mines  and  taken  up  his  residence  in  S.in  Fr.m<  isco.  Hri»iher  St'*ven«Hm. 
being  a  M.LSon  of  the  true  and  tried  school.  di«l  not  propose  to  hue  the  Order 
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he  so  much  loved  compromised  or  represented  by  ttiiworlhy  chanuticn,  so  h 
set  about  examining  the  credentials  of  those  who  daimcil  to  have  ambariiir  H 
open  lodges.    He  soon  met  widi  the  iaie  distinguished  Brother  Levi  S 
whom  he  fcmnd  in  possesion  of  a  genuine  authority ;  and,  after  c 
with  others  of  like  pure  motives,  he  assisted  in  organizing  what  b  i 
fbraia  Lodge,  No.  i,  of  San  Ftaocisco,  which  held  its  first  meeting,  NuTenbo 
9,  1849. 

On  the  9^1  day  of  November,  1S48,  3  charter  was  issued  by  the  Mm 
Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  open  and  boU  a 
lodge  at  San  Francisco,  Califbntia,  10  he  called  "  California  Lod{;e.  No.  tj. 
F.  md  A.  M."  upon  its  Register.  It  afterward  became  No.  1  under  the  Ciaod 
Lodge  of  CaliTomia.  ' 

The  chatter  of  Western  Star  Lo<ige,  No,  98,  wu  granted  by  the  Oranl 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  May  10,  1 84S,  for  a  lodge  in  "  Benton  Otjr." 
Upper  California.  This  lodge  became  No,  2,  under  the  Grand  Lodge  a( 
California. 

The  charter  of  Connecticut  Lodge,  No.  75,  was  granted  by  the  Gtad 
Lodge  of  Connecticut,  cm  January  31,  1849,  to  open  and  continue  a  lodge  ■ 
the  Territory  of  Cahfomia. 

In  connection  with  the  history  of  tlie  organisation  and  lirst  meettiig  of  d 
lodge,  the  following  incidents  are  necet^s;iry  to  be  related :  — 

About  the  last  of  August,  or  first  of  September,  in  i  S49,  Dr.  R.  H.  McDi 
aid,  now  Prendent  of  the  Pacific  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  opened  an  i 
a  canvas<:overed  shanty  on  K  Street,  near  Si\th-strcct.  in  the  im 
vicinity  of  the  Horse  Market  Exchange,  at  Sacramento.  A  friend  of  his  boa 
the  State  of  Illinois,  a  rattling  sort  of  a  fellow,  who  had  a  good  heart  witha 
hitn,  came  to  Brother  McDonald,  and  said  :  — 

"  Doclar,  t  am  going  lo  the  mines.  When  I  was  corning  across  (lie  Plains  ud  tkm%  Ac 
Humboldt  Valley  [now  in  ilic  Stale  of  Nevada].  I  saw  piled  up  in  the  sand  by  ibe  side  tt  Ac 
road  a  Lol  of  books;  and  on  a  card  fastened  lo  a  slick,  this  notice, '  Help  yourself.'  Tbetenxi 
great  many  fine  books  in  the  heap,  and  among  Ihem  Ihis  large,  red  morocco-covend  BBfc 
with  gill  edges.  As  I  coutd  not  pack  more  than  one  book  along  wiih  me,  I  look  tbi*  BBiIb  oi 
brought  it  through  ;  as  I  am  going  to  the  mines  and  cannot  take  it  with  me,  and  ■■  yon  arc  mA 
of  religious.  I'll  give  it  lo  you." 

So  Brother  McDonald  look  it.  A  day  or  two  afterward,  in  the  e«^  pot 
of  September,  1849,  several  written  notices  were  found  posted  up  <»i  treei 
near  the  horse  market,  calling  a  meeting  of  all  Master  Masons  in  good  stand- 
ing, to  meet  in  the  upper  part  of  a  building  on  the  north  side  of  K  Street 
about  a  hundred  feet  westerly  of  Sixth-street.  The  little  garret  was  packed 
with  brethren,  who  nxrc  nearly  all  strangers  to  one  another.  The  meeting  was 
called  lo  order  by  Brother  John  A,  Tuti.  Some  brother  made  a  motion  thtf 
Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald  take  the  chair,  which  was  carried.  To  the  sui|»i5e  of 
Brother  McDonald, —  for  he  did  not  know  a  soul  present, — as  he  apiHoadtnl 
the  box  which  was  used  as  a  chair,  another  individual  stepped  forward  aho  to 
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take  it.  Then  there  ocrurred  an  amusing  scene,  as  two  tall  men,  six-footers, 
stiKxl  looking  each  other  in  the  face.  "Are  you  Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald?  and 
have  you  any  monopoly  of  the  name  of  McDonald  ?  **  said  he  of  the  Pacific 
Bank.  "I  am  Dr.  R.  H.  Mc Daniel,  but  generally  known  as  Dr.  R.  H. 
M<  Donald,  by  mistikc  of  calling  my  name,''  said  the  latter.  Mutual  expla- 
nations followed,  when  Brother  R.  H.  McDonald  gave  way  to  Brother 
R.  H.  McDaniel,  the  man  really  nominated,  who  at  once  took  the  chair,  and 
the  meeting  was  duly  organized.  When  it  bc(uiine  necessary  to  ascertain  who 
were  Masons,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  Bible  present,  and  nothing 
could  be  done  without  one.  Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald  then  said,  "  Please  wait  a 
few  moments,  and  I  will  get  one."  He  then  went  out  and  brought  in  this 
pioneer  Bible,  that  had  been  thrown  away  on  the  Huml)oldt  desert.  'ITie 
meeting  then  organized  a  .Masonic  association  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
di>tressc<i  brethren  who  were  constmlly  arriving  from  across  the  Plains. 
S*H»n  after,  it  was  discovered  that  a  charter  for  a  Masonic  lo<lge  was  in  exist- 
eme  in  the  bands  of  a  brother,  issued  to  **  Connecticut  I^xlgf,  No.  75."  The 
brethren  composing  the  association  then  dissolve*!  that  lx>dy.  aoil  <)n  Januar>' 
8,  1S50,  organized  under  the  charter  of  Connecticut  I/xlgc,  No.  75,  and 
Brother  R.  H.  McDonald  presented  that  lodge  with  the  pioneer  Bible  before 
mentioned. 

The  Irxlge  secured  the  grant  of  the  "  Red  House,'*  on  the  south-east  comer 
of  J  and  Fifth  streets,  in  which  to  hoU!  its  meetings,  whii  h  was  then  the  !>est 
building  for  that  purj)ose  in  Sacramento.  S<  arcely.  however,  had  the  Kxlge 
moved  into  its  quarters,  when  the  proprietor  rented  the  stories  below  f»»r  other 
purposes  not  satisfactor)'  to  the  lo<lge.  So  "Connecticut  Lodge,  No.  75." 
gathered  up  its  altar,  Bible,  furniture,  and  jewels,  and  removed  farther  down  J 
Street,  l>etween  Front  and  Second  streets,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street, 
where  the  old  Masonic  hall,  known  as  the  "  Knglibh  BKm  k,"  was  afteruard 
erected  :  and  there  the  Itnige  met,  until  the  convention  was  iMlled  to  organize 
the  (irand  I/nlge  of  California,  in  .April  following.  "Connecticut  I/)dge,  No. 
75."  surrendered  its  charter  to  the  (irand  Ixxlge  of  California  when  consti- 
tuted, and  received  a  new  charter  under  the  name  of  "Tehama  I.ody^e.  No.  v  ' 

The  Bible  which  Brother  McDonald  presented  to  thai  hnlge  was  the  one 
used  when  the  (irand  Ixxlge  of  California  was  organized,  April  ic^  1S50. 

'Die  Deputy  (irand  Master  of  New  Jersey,  on  March  i.  iS4(),  issued  a 
dispensation  to  open  a  lodge  in  the  Territory  of  California,  etc .  It  set-med  t«> 
have  Ix^en  a  sort  of  a  roving  commission,  with  the  |X)wer  of  the  \V*»rshiplul 
M.ister.  or  the  brethren,  to  ajipoint  his  sue  cessors  until  the  next  reviMlir  c  om- 
munication  of  the  (irand  Lodge  of  New  Jersey.  The  lodge  seemed  t»>  exist 
continuously,  and  assumed  the  functions  and  [>riv lieges  of  an  independent 
chartered  lodge.  It  seems  to  have  Ix'en  recognized  by  l>olh  Connetticut 
I/^xlge.  No.  75,  at  S^icramento,  and  bv  *•  Western  Star,  No.  c)S,"  in  the  prelimi- 
nar>' action  taken  early  in  .March,  1S50.  to  have  delegates  apjK>inted  or  elected 
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to  a  convention  to  form  3  Grand  Lodge.  It  had  even  gone  so  fu 
appoint  a  committee  to,  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  a  Grand  Loi^ 
of  California,  and  on  March  ij.  1850,  sent  an  im-itation  to  California  Lod(^ 
No.  13,  at  Sau  Francisco,  to  unite  with  them,  the  members  of  wbicfa 
justly  indignant  at  not  having  been  consulted  in  the  beginning. 

On  March  i8th,  a  brother  of  New  Jersey  Lodge,  U.  D.,  visited  Califoim 
Ijodge  and  proposed,  in  behalf  of  the  Sacramento  lodges,  to  rescind  all  i 
taken,  if  California  Lodge  would  join  them  in  the  formation  of  a  Grand  bodfL 
The  latter  body  appointed  a  committee,  who  reported  on  March  aisl,  re 
mending  the  lodge  to  join  their  sister  lodges  in  the  formation  of  a  UtasA. 
Lodge,  provided  there  were  three  regularly  organized  lodges  within  the  Tent 
tory,  which  report  was  adopted  by  the  lodge,  and  New  Jersey  Lodge,  U.  Df 
remained  in  statu  quo,  until  the  assembling  of  the  convention  to  fonn 
Grand  Lodge  of  California. 

Benicia  I^dge,  U.  D.,  from  the  spurious  organization  in  t.()uisnna.  Oft' 
cealing  its  true  paternity,  appointed  its  delegates  to  the  convention  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Cahfornja. 

A  convention  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  assembled  at  the  Mi 
hall,  in  Sacramento  City,  State  of  California,  on  the  17th  day  of  -Ajaij^ 
1850,  and  was  duly  organized  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  by  the  ap|iointn>au  d: 
Fast  Grand  Master  of  Maryland,  Brother  Charles  Oilman,  of  San  FnaciK%,' 
chairman,  and  Brother  B.  D.  Hyam,  of  spurious  Benicia  Lodge,  seoclM^^ 
It  was  then  on  motion  — 

"  Risolvid,  Thni  a  commillee  or  three  be  appoinled  to  examine  the  credentiab  cf  <W 
from  the  several  lodges  in  [his  Stale  to  Ihis  eonveniion.  and  lo  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  inlbcriq- 
in  them  vested,  lo  organize  and  conslilule  a  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  far  At 
State  of  CaliCoinia." 

The  following  were  found  represented:  California  Lodge,  No.  13, located 
at  San  Francisco;  New  Jersey  Lodge,  located  at  Sacramento  City;  Co- 
necticut  Lodge,  No.  75,  located  at  Sacramento  City;  Western  Star  Lodje, 
No.  98,  located  at  Benton ;  Benicia  Lodge,  located  at  Benicia. 

The  committee  "appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  credentials  of 
representatives  to  this  convention,  respectfully  report " :  — 

"Thai  they  have  examined  the  charters  of  California  Lodge,  No.  13,  Connecticut  l.o4|e. 
No.  75,  and  Western  Star  Lodge.  No.  9B.  itie  dispensation  of  New  Jersey  Lodge,  and  the  uLikpu* 
of  the  Tcpresenlatives  of  said  lodges,  and  of  the  representative  of  Benicia  Lodge,  and  ban  waa3- 
lained  the  following  tacis.  vii. :  — 

"'The  dispensation  of  New  Jersey  Lodge  hears  the  seal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  (he  Swti' 
New  Jersey,  and  the  signature  of  Edward  Stewan,  Deputy  Grand  Muster  of  that  Stale,  aad  * 
dated  March  i.  a.D.  JB49,  k.\..  5849.  This  dispensation  authorizes  Brother  Thomai  Yowf 
and  others  to  open  a  lodge  in  ihc  I'crritory  of  Cahfomia,  with  power  to  continue  the  une  Aro^ 
Ihemsetves,  or  their  successors,  until  the  neit  regular  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodf*  <* 
New  Jersey,  or  until  (heir  charter  is  granted.  Brother  Thomas  Youngs,  named  in  said  dnpen*- 
lion  as  the  first  Worshipful  Master  of  the  lodge  aulhoriied  thereby  to  be  opened.  cODvejed  At 
same  lo  Brother  John  id  Crockett,  and  certifies  Ihis  bd  on  the  t>ack  of  the  dispensatna.    VM 
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thr  authonty  thu»  granted,  Brother  Crockett  opened  New  Jersey  Lodge  in  Sacramento  City,  on 
the  4th  day  of  I>ecemt)er,  184^).  and  said  lodge  is  now  m  active  and  successful  operation. 

"'The  charier  of  Western  Sur  IxKlge  was  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. It  l>ears  date  May  10.  A.D.  1848,  A.U  584B,  and  has  the  signatures  of  the  Grand  Officers 
and  the  seal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  affixed.  This  charter  authorizes  the  brethren  named 
to  open  and  hold  a  lodge  in  Benton  City.  Upper  California,  to  be  called  "  Western  Star  Lodge. 
No.  98."  Brother  S.  Woods  accordingly  opened  said  lodge  in  Benton  City,  on  joth  of  October, 
A.I>.  1849.  i%hich  is  now  {jerforming  Mxsonic  work. 

-''Pie  charter  of  Connecticut  I^odge.  No.  75,  is  dated  January  31,  A.D.  1849,  a.L.  5849,  and 
bears  the  signatures  i>f  the  Grand  Officers  and  the  seal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  C*on- 
necticut.  it  grani!>  full  povier  to  open  ;md  continue  a  lodge  in  the  Territory  of  California. 
Ct)nnccticut  Ixxlge  was  therefore  o|K'ned  in  Sacramento  City,  by  Brother  Fenner.  on  the  8th 
day  of  January  last,  and  continues  in  successful  operation. 

" '  The  ch.irler  of  (.Jaltfomia  Lo<Ige,  No.  13.  authorizes  the  brethren  named  therein  to  open  and 
hold  a  loilge  in  S;in  Francisco.  This  charter  bears  date  Noveml)er  9,  1848,  A.L.  5848,  and  has 
affixed  the  sral  of  the  Grand  I^oilge,  and  the  signatures  of  the  Grand  Officers  uf  the  I>istnct  of 
Columbia.  In  conformity  \%ith  the  authority  thus  derived,  Brother  Stowell  opened  California 
Lodge,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  in  October.  1849,  and  was  reelected  Worshipful  Master  on 
St.  John's  D.\y  last,  which  office  he  still  retains.  This  lodge  is  also  in  successful  operation,  and  is 
duly  repres**nted  in  this  convention. 

"  •  Your  committee  have  also  examined  the  credentials,  properly  drawn  and  certified,  of  Brother 
B.  D.  II>am.  from  Ik^nicia  I^odge.  located  at  Benicia;  but  they  have  not  received  either  a  dispen- 
sation or  a  charter,  or  any  other  Masonic  information  of  the  existence  of  said  Benicia  Lodge."* 

The  foregoing  report  having  been  read,  it  was,  on  motion, 

**  ResithfJ,  'I*hat  the  report  of  the  committee  on  credentials  be  received  and  considered  io 
sections." 

.After  a  due  examination  of  the  same,  it  was 

••  hWtoheJ,  Th.it.  m  the  judgment  of  this  convention.  California  I^odge.  No.  13.  Connecticut 
I^o<ige.  .No.  75.  ami  Western  Star  Lnlge,  No.  98.  are  legally  constituted  and  charterer!  lodges  of 
Free  an«!  .\cceptrd  Masons,  and  that  the  representatives  of  said  lodges  here  present  arc  duly 
authorized  and  (|ualtfied  to  organize  and  constitute  a  Cjrand  Lodge  for  the  State  of  California.'* 

On  motion  of  Brother  J.  0.  Stevenson,  it  was 

**  AVi.'/:  <J,  'Piat  the  representative  from  Benicia  Lodge  and  all  other  Nf aster  Masons  in  good 
standing,  now  present,  l>e  invited  to  take  i>art  in  the  delil>erations  of  this  convention." 

.April  19,  1850.  the  convention  adopted  a  constitution.  \  lodge  of  Master 
Masons  was  oj)cne<l  for  the  piiri)ose  of  organizing  and  opening,  in  Masonic 
form,  the  (irand  I^xlge  of  Free  and  Accepte<l  Masons  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fi»mia.  Hrolher  Charles  (Oilman  was  appointed  Worshipful  Master.  The 
Kxige  was  o|>encd  in  ancient  Masonic  fi>rm.     It  was  then,  on  motion, 

"  Kef.^IieJ,  That  an  election  for  Grand  Officers  l>e  held  forthwih." 

The  election  l>eing  had,  agreeable  to  the  reqtiisitions  of  the  constitution, 
the  Worshipful  Master  announce*!,  as  being  tluly  elected,  Most  Worshipful 
(framl  Master,  Brother  It)nathan  D.  Stevenson,  and  the  other  (iiand  Ofliccts. 

Ch.irtrrs  wore  granted  to  several  Knlges  parti*  ipating  in  the  formation  of 
Grand  l^xlge.  e\<  ept  New  Jersey  and  lienicia  Ixxlges,  on  which  the  commit- 
tee rej  'irted  as  follows  :  — 
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"  The  special  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petitions  from  New  Jersey  and 
Lodges,  Report,  That  they  have  had  before  them  the  dispensation  and  books  of  proceedings  at 
New  Jersey  Lodge,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  should  be  granted,  uodsr 
the  name  of  Berryman  Lodge.  And  as  respects  Benicia  Lodge, ^  that  not  having  had  either  the 
dispensation  or  books  of  proceedings  before  them  for  their  inspection,  they  recommend  thai,  npoi 
the  submission  of  those  documents  to  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  if  he  should  find  tbeir 
work  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the  Order,  he  cause  a  charter  to  issue  in  accordance 
with  their  petition." 

Thus  the  Grand  Lodge  of  California  commenced  its  great  work  upon  tbc 
Pacific  Coast. 

Of  those  who  constituted  the  Grand  Lodge  of  California,  April  19,  1850, 
only  two  are  now  living :  Past  Grand  Masters  Jonathan  Drake  Stevensoo 
(the  first  Grand  Master,  aged  ninety  and  one-half  years),  and  John  .Ashby 
Tutt  (the  first  Deputy  Grand  Master).  Of  those  who  were  visitors  at  that 
time,  only  four  are  now  living :  Brother  R.  H.  McDonald,  who  is  the  only 
charter  member  now  borne  on  the  rolls  of  Tehama  Lodge,  No.  3 ;  Brother 
and  Honorable  Lansing.  B.  Mizner,  charter  member  of  Benicia  Lodge,  No.  5, 
now  United  States  Minister  to  Guatemala  ;  Brother  William  S.  Moses,  the  fiist 
Master  of  Golden  Gate  Lodge,  No.  30,  of  San  Francisco,  and  now  President 
of  the  Masonic  Veteran  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast ;  and  Most  Worshipful 
Benjamin  D.  Hyam,  Past  Grand  Master,  who  was  secretary  to  the  convention, 
but  not  a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  when  constituted. 

The  (irand  Lodge  of  California  has  granted  dispensations  and  charters  to 
lodges  outside  California,  as  follows  :  — 

Willamcltt'  Lodfje,    Xo.    ii Portlaml,         Oregon Nov.  ^7,  1S50 

I^if.iycttc  L()(li;c,  "       15 L.it",i\ettf,  "       May   o.    1851 

CarsDii  Lo(1lj<'.  "     154 ( "at.son  City,  Nevada "      15,  18^2 

\iri,nni;i  City  Lodge,   "     102 X'ligini.iCKy,       '*        "      14,  lifbj 

Silver  City  Lodi;^,        "     163 Silver  City,  "        May  15,1503 

1  [In  i838  th<*  compiler,  in  examining  the  foregoing  record,  and  that  which  sub>?qu<»n!> 
foliou'd.  I'uund  that  there  never  had  l)een  exhil)iteil  to  the  Grand  Master  or  (irand  S-cret.irv.  t^f 
original  (h-^pen^ation  granted  to  Benicii  Lodge  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Louisiana,  thi>vi5h  a  v.-h.ir'^ 
wab  is.-)Urd  to  that  lodge  by  the  lir^t  (hand  S^'crctary  t>f  tlie  Grand  Lodge  of  t^ilifornia.  Brother 
James  C'.  iiatehf'.or,  (irand  ScHTciary  of  tiic  (i;and  Lodge  of  Louisiana,  unon  being  uT.tlt-n  :." 
informed  the  writ'-r  thai  liicre  was  no  ircord  of  any  dispensation  grant<*d  to  IkMiicia  I^)(.lgc  to  \< 
found  in  his  «.)fliv<'. 

The  f  let  is.  thit  t!ie  (hsjiensation  w.is  grant<'<l  hv  tlu*  firand  Master  of  the  o'ando^Mni*  (in-i 
I>:)di;'' ol  Loui.->!ana,  tiiat  waa  Lreate<ll)y  !i'di^«'s  01  iginilly  constituted  by  the  (irand  Lodceot  M.*--^ 
sipoi.  whirh  had  invaded  tin-  jurisdiction  ot  that  ot  L(Miisiana.  In  the  same  ve  \r  ( i?4u">  that  >.:v.ir  -> 
CiriUiil  Lodge,  through  its  (iiand  Master,  l-.ad  gianted  also  a  (hsjicnsation  to  Daw  (.>. Kket:  Uv;.:-. 
in  San  Lranci-sco,  l)cfort;  iivntu >ned;  .in<l  in  tlu-  same  year  the  spurious  (irand  Lodge. >t  L'  1. -!..'■• 
had  Its  buiiding  burnL-(l  down  in  .\<'\s  Oi  leans,  hv  which  all  of  its  records  were  destroyed  ;  .tr»  :  *'•'■ 
(irand  Lodge  weiu  out  of  exi.-teiue,  i!>  subordinate  lodges  being  healed  ami  receded  •::!.' 
the  g<.>vernment  ot  tlie  regular  (irand  Lodi^e  (^'i  L'Miisiana.  Hence  tlie  reason  th.it  r.^rV  r^  * 
record  concerning  tl;e  di^pen-ation  t;i.int-d  to  iV'nicia  Lodge  ct'uld  be  luun  I  in  t!:**  (.r."  - 
Secretary's  ollice.  It  is  ••vident  i'..it  ll\am  was  aw;ue  of  the  fact  at  the  time  of  tlv  ri»n\fT:  " 
that  Heniria  Lod.ge  was  not  le^u'.ir.  and  ii'-nc--  the  reason  of  liis  not  ]>roducing  the  ih'-'»-".^«'  "' 
at  that  time,  w  huh  is -til!  in  the  jh  ts-.-s-ion  of  !!,,it  lo(iL^f,  He  iii^jwl  that  the  irn-gu  a;  ;tv '.«■•■.  • 
not  be  di.scoveied.  an<l  that,  in  obtaimng  a  e'livt  -r  Ir'.-m  t!ie  (iiand  Lorlgt?  of  C'alifurni.i.  '.t  m-  .  ■- 
ri'gulari/.*'  the  lodge.  Ttie  (.haritr  ol.inii.-d  "pM-ed  all  f  );iner  ii  rei^iilarities ;  but  onlv  th:e  r..->.^k-  * 
record  ot  the  '.odge  were  exjiibiicd  to  ih'-  then  (irand  M.ister.  Brother  lonatlian  O.  Stev^-r-  ". 
wlio  ordere<l  ilie  v  'latt'-r  to  be  i>-'i'  d. 

Ws  \i  .  omim  nd.iii.'n  of  (  ".liitoiin.i  Loi|<^",  \  >.  i.  i!ie  (ii"an<l  Master  issu;.^!  a  divens.tt.o'i  -^ 
I).ivv  I'ro'.kett  Lodge,  winch  also  reg;;..ii  i/ed  i!iat.  and  it  received  its  charter,  Noveml>er  2.1.  i;  =  ~. 
the  .-^ame  year.] 
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Silver  Star  Ixxlge,  No.  165 Ciold  Hill,       Nevada Oct.  13.  i{V»4 

KsmcMhia  Ixxlge.  "     170 Aurora.  "        "  13.  18^x4 

Kscurial  Ixnlgc,  "     171 \'iri;inia  City,      "        "  13.  18^14 

I«imirr  l»dgc.  "     172 Austin,  "        "  14.1864 

Aitlan  l-odKc,  "     177 l*r<r>coit,         Arizona "  11,  1866 

Aruona  Lodge,  "    357 1'hocnix,  "       "  16,1879 

In  addition  to  these,  beyond  her  own  geographical  limits,  she  has  granted 
charters  to  two  lodges  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands:  Hawaiian  Lodge,  No.  21, 
at  Honolulu,  chartered  May  5,  1852  ;  and  Maui  Ixnlge,  No.  223,  at  Wailuku, 
(KtolKT  1 8,  1873,  the  former  being  still  under  its  juris<liction.  with  nearly  a 
hundred  members,  but  the  latter  has  surrendered  its  charter :  also,  a  dispensa- 
tion was  granted.  May  6,  1853,  for  Pacific  IxKlge,  at  Valparaiso,  C'hili,  making 
fourteen  lodges  in  all  created  by  the  (irand  I/xlge  of  California,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State. 

.Mthough  a  State  government  had  been  set  up  in  California,  with  its  gov- 
ernor, legislature,  and  judiciary  in  perfect  working  order,  and  in  activity, 
acknowledged  and  obeye<i  as  such  by  all  wiihin  its  Iwrders,  yet  the  Cirand 
Ixxlge  of  California  was  organized  and  in  full  ojK'ration  four  months  and 
twenty-one  days  before  the  State  of  California  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Of  the  five  lodges  chartered  at  the  dates  of  its  organization,  four  are  still 
in  existence  :  California  Ix)dge,  No.  i,  then  had  t^-^  members,  and  it  now 
numbers  432  ;  Western  Star,  No.  2,  which  had  but  9,  now  numl>en»  52  ; 
Tehama,  No.  3,  which  had  but  22,  now  numlK*rs  102  ;  and  JWnicia,  No.  5, 
which  had  but  22,  now  numbers  58;  all  are  in  healthy  condition,  and  are 
effii  ieni  for  good  works. 

The  other  47  lodges,  which  have  gone  out  of  existence,  were  chiefly  located 
in  the  mining  regions,  which  have  to  a  great  extent  become  alumdoned  by  the 
miners,  and  the  brethren  who  remained  united  with  other  loilges,  near  their 
respective  localities. 

'Ilie  Orand  I>odge  of  C'alifomia  has  never  fiiiled  to  contribute  largely,  by 
thf)usan<ls  of  dollars  at  a  time,  to  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  fires,  floods,  earth- 
<l'iakcs.  and  pestilence,  beyond  its  own  lK)rders. 

Through  its  well-organi/ed  Iwanls  of  relief,*  during  the  past  thirty-four 
years,  it  has  di>bursed  the  following  gross  amount  for  relief:  — 

Mavonv  %\{  Ciliftirni.i 5.^.5*>'-'>5 

M.is<»nN  •  ( <  >firr  lurw«iu tions 1*8.040.65 

\Vuii»\\>  .ind  l>r]»h.ins  of  (  \i'.ifornia jS.i|;*k85 

Widous  and  (>r]>hans  <»f  ( »t!ier  Jurisdictions 77."i'^40 

Incidental  Expenses aD.87t).8i 

Total 5jr^3/>g  j.9a 

1  lU  the  wxs  nf  pkirenthesi*.  shnwini;  thi*  \\\\xr  of  monev  in  the  early  timr'^  «n  ("a'ifomia  •  a 
!.r">!h«"r  !^».in»*'l  .\  '«M|£»f  th«'  ^\\x\\  of  5.^*4'*.  upon  .1  n«>tf  jjivrn  h\  th**  !odi;r.  .u  tlir  rate  «if  t»n  y»'X 
trnt  jK*r  month  inlrr«*Ni.  The  nion«'v  w.is  iH»rr«»v\r»i  for  chantaU'**  |Mir|n »•»«•*.  Suliscnueniiy,  the 
\'m\2r-  <i«irrrn<!er»*<!  it^  c*  artrr.  l»o<.ks.  an«l  furnituri*.  "Ihr  !»rot!i»*r  >i  id  m"\f.!  fri^m  the  St.i'r.  >;» 
vr  ir-v  aft»T>»ard.  h«*  madf  a  drmantl  ui»«»n  the  (irund  I-«h1j;i*  of  i\i!ifornti  to  ;m>  this  notr.  with 
print  i;>.»'  and  in»«*r««.!.  TIh*  intrrrsf  alone  amount«*d  to  thr  "  ilrlicatr  Int  •*  vi«u  "  of  $1^,43^  S\ 
and  *Mth    th«»   prtn*  ifM'.  to    53^.^^1.80. 

The  ctJtnnuttec  reiH>rted  u|>on  tlic  claim,  and  among  other  thjn^-.  v.**  i.  — 
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Or  an  average  amount  of  $7755.38  per  annum,  expended  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  California  for  relief,  of  which  $195,934.12,  or  74^^  per  cent,  has  been 
paid  out  for  the  relief  of  brethren,  their  widows  and  orphans,  of  other  jum- 
dictions  ;  and  all  of  this  relief  independent  of  that  bestowed  by  the  subordinate 
lodges  on  their  own  members,  their  widows  and  orphans ;  or  that  voted  direct 
by  the  Grand  Lodge,  in  times  of  sudden  calamity,  and  contributions  by  the 
brethren. 

The  Grand  Lodge  has  laid  the  corner-stones  of  the  State  capitol,  the  cooit- 
houses,  government  buildings,  universities,  colleges,  school-houses,  churches, 
historic  and  scientific  societies,  throughout  the  broad  domain  of  the  Golden 
State.  —  E.  A.  S. 

Oregon.  —  This  magnificent  State,  whose  chief  northern  boundary  is  the 
beautiful  Columbia  River,  the  mighty  stream  of  the  North-west ;  the  easten, 
bordered  by  Idaho ;  the  southern,  by  the  State  of  California ;  and  the  western, 
by  the  broad  Pacific  Ocean,  and  which  originally  as  a  Territory  embraced  the 
whole  of  that  of  Washington,  was  the  first  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  to  be  conse- 
crated to  Freemasonry,  and  the  distinguished  honor  pf  erecting  the  first 
Masonic  altar  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  conferred  upon  Brother  Joseph  HuD, 
who  was  made  a  Mason,  July  19,  1834,  in  Milford  Lodge,  No.  54,  at  Milford, 
Ohio.  On  December  8,  1845,  ^^  arrived  at  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  then  but  a 
little  hamlet  by  the  Falls  of  the  Willamette.  In  the  winter  of  1845-46  he  inter- 
ested several  other  brethren,  also  residing  there,  to  petition  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Missouri  for  a  charter  for  a  lodge,  to  be  called  "  Multnomah  Lodge."  A 
charter  was  granted,  but  did  not  reach  the  petitioners  until  September  11, 
184S,  the  day  before  he  and  the  others  were  about  starting  for  the  gold  mines 
of  California.  Prior  to  leaving  he  opened  the  lodge,  which  received  several 
petitioners  during  his  brief  absence.  He  returned  to  Oregon  City  in  Februan, 
1849,  ^^^^^  permanently  removed  to  California  in  May,  1849.  ^^  dimittrtl 
from  Multnomah  Lodge,  Fel)ruary,  1851. 

As  related  in  the  review  of  the  history  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  California, 
it  chartereil  two  lodges,  one  at  Portland  in  1850,  and  the  other  at  I>:ifayeite 
in  1 85  I,  in  the  then  Territory  of  Oregon.  We  will  proceed  at  once  with  the 
history  of  tlie  organization  of  the  Most  Worshipful  Crand  Lodge  of  A.  F.  and 
A.  M.  of  Oregon. 

"  It  is  an  immomori.il  j-trinciplo  of  our  Order,  wliich  required  any  and  all  lodijcs  that  z-^\\t 
not  maintain  thcnisclvo  to  suncruUT  tln'ir  cli.irtiT,  furniture,  hooks,  etc.,  to  the  Grand  Lodco  tr  oi 
\Nhich  those  (^hartrrs  were  obtaiiu'fl.  and  we  doubt  much  if  tiiis  is  not  the  tlrst  instance  in  w^'.  ; 
constructive  ingenuity  ever  attempted  to  make  a  Cirand  Lodge  legally  responsibie  for  the  debts  •-': 
its  subordinates. 

**  We  find  from  the  records  of  this  Grand  Loclge.  and  those  of Lodpr,  that  t^^e  "-uni    ' 

53^94. 25  has  b«'«'n  j)aid  to  tin.'  afor-s.iid  lirother,  not  incutlini:^  the  am<'>unts  paid  hin:  :'\  — 
Lodge  itself,  nor  by  individuals,  whose  mi-mory  iustihes  the  inferenct*  that  he  has  receivi-d  ■.:: 
addition  to  tlu;  abo\e  amount,  as  mu(  !i  as  ten  or  hlieen  hundred  dollars  more. 

"In  i'onsiderati(^n  of  thc^e  circumsi.mceb,  yt>ur  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  trte 
following  r("^olution  :  — 

"'  Resolved,  I  hat  this  (Jrand  Lod^;..  js   under  no  obligation  to  Broth.er ,  and  that  it  *"L 

not  make  any  furtluT  cl  lnatlc)n■^  t()  sail  li!-)ther  <>n  account  of  past  difficulties.' 

"  J  he  resolution  was  unanimou^lv  adojjtevl." 


^ .  t.k. 
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An  assembly  of  Free  and  Accepteti  Masons  convened  in  the  Masonic  hall 
at  Oregon  Ciiy,  Territory  of  Oregon,  on  the  i6th  day  of  August,  1851. 
It  ira«» 

"  Res0ivtJ,  Ftrit,  That  this  Convention  of  F.  and  A.  Nf asons  deem  it  proper  and  expedient  to 
organizr  a  Workhipfui  (iraml  I>cHl);e  fur  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 

••  .Vt i*«t J,  That  titc  »ccrrUry  of  this  convention  be  authorized  to  address  to  the  Worshipfiil 
Master.  Wardrns,  and  l>rethrcn  of  the  several  kxlf^es  in  this  Territory  a  communication  suggest- 
ing the  propriety  of  f)rgani7ing  a  Worshipful  Grand  I>odgc  for  the  Territory  of  Oregon  ;  and  that 
if  drrnted  kty  them  \%ise  and  expedient,  the  second  Saturday  m  September  next,  at  9  o'clock  A.M.. 
be  sclrctctl  as  the  day,  and  Oregon  City  be  se!ectr<l  as  the  place  for  the  assembly  of  delegates  duiy 
authorized  to  oiganize  a  Worshipful  (irund  Ixxlge." 

A  convention  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  assembled  in  the  Masonic 
hall  at  Oregon  City,  Oregon  Territory,  on  the  ijlh  day  of  Sei)teral>cr,  1H51. 
It  was 

"  I'o/eJ,  Tliat  the  Worshipful  Masters  of  lodges  in  this  Territory,  now  present,  constitute  a 
committiH*  to  r\am)nr  the  cre<lentials  of  delegates  to  this  convention,  and  to  asceriam  and 
report  the  authority  m  them  vested  to  organize  a  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  K»r 
the  Iciritoiy  of  Oregon," 

llic  committee  on  credentials  submitted  the  following  report :  — 

••  The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  credentials  of  delegates  respectfully  report, 

••*'I*hat  they  have  examined  the  charter  of  Multnomah  Lrxlge.  No.  84:  Willumi-tte  I»dge. 
No.  II ;  antl  I-ifayctte  IxMlg**.  No.  15.  and  the  credentials  of  the  Representatives  of  said  lo«lgrs. 
and  have  ascrrtaincd  the  following  facts,  viz.:  — 

"  *  The  charter  of  Multnomah  Lodge.  No.  84,  bears  the  seal  of  the  (jrand  I-odge  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  the  signatures  of  the  (irand  Officers  of  s.iid  lodge.  This  charter  authnnzes  thr 
opening  of  a  hwlge  m  Oregon  City.  Oregon  Territory,  to  l»c  called  Multnomah  I.^wlur.  No.  84. 
Brother  Jt>M-'ph  Hull  accordmg'y  opene<l  this  lodge  m  Oregon  City,  on  the  nth  day  of  Sept'^mlnr. 
A.1L  5848.  which  is  now  performing  Masonic  work. 

•*•  'Hie  charter  of  Willamette  Lrxlgr,  No.  11.  is  dated  November  27.  1850.  and  lK*ars  the  sig- 
BAtures  of  the  (jrand  Officers  and  the  seal  of  the  Grand  I»dge  of  the  State  of  C.i  it  "rnia.  It 
panted  full  p*»wrr  to  o|>cn  and  continue  a  lodge  m  the  town  of  Portland,  Oregon  I«Trit>»ry. 
Wil  atne'te  I^idg**  wa\  therefore,  opened,  in  Portland,  Oregon  Torritor\'.  the  4th  d.iy  of  January. 
1951.  and  it  continties  in  successful  operation. 

"  *  V.w  charter  of  I^ifayrtte  Lodge,  .No.  15,  authorizes  the  opening  and  holding  of  a  hxlge  in 
l-alayetie.  in  Or^'gon  Territory.  This  charter  l)ears  date  M.iy  9.  1851.  and  has  af!ive<l  the  vmI 
and  thr  signature*  of  the  offic**rs  of  the  Grand  Ixxige  of  the  State  of  Cahfurnia.  In  c«.»nt'»rmMy 
Sirth  thr  authority  thus  tlerived.  Brother  William  J.  Brrry,  having  l>een  elected  an  J  insr.iiied  as 
Worshi(if  il  Master,  opened  s-iid  lodge  in  the  town  of  Lalayett".  in  Orrgon  Territory,  on  thf 
jD^h  dav  of  July.  1851.  'I'his  lodge  is  also  in  successful  operation,  and  is  duly  rcprorntcd  m  th.» 
conv  nfi«jn.*  " 

.A  c«»mmittee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  form  of  constitution,  with  instnu  tions 
to  rrjK>rt  a  section  to  the  elTect  that  the  Post  Masters,  mcniUers  of  the  (irand 
Lcxlgi-  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  be  collectively  entitled  to  one  vote.  <  )n 
motion,  adjourned. 

(.)n  Sti»tetnl»er  15.  185 1,  the  constitution  was  adopted.      .\  liKlgc  of  Maxtor 
Afa>ons  opened.     .\n  election  for  (irand  Officers  was  hekl,  at  whu  h  Herrym.ui 
Jtenninj^s  was  elected   (irand    Mailer.     The  other  (irand  ( )tt!' ers  were  al^j 
<Mct:ted  and  instilled.      The  loiige  of  .Ma:jtcr  Masons  was  closed. 
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September  15,  1851,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  was  opened.  The  charters  of  the  scYcal 
lodges  were  ordered  to  be  indorsed  as  recognized  by  the  Grand  Lodge. 

On  motion,  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  take  such  measures,  during  tiK  itooi, 
as  he  may  deem  proper,  to  establish  uniformity  of  Masonic  work  under  this  jurisdicticm." 

And  thus  the  second  Grand  Lodge  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  was  organized  t. 
the  place  where  the  first  lodge  of  Freemasons,  in  the  extreme  Occident,  to 
erected. 

One  of  the  principal  things  for  which  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon  is  to  be 
distinguished  and  commended  in  its  earlier  years  was  its  action  taken  npot 
the  subject  of  education.  A  committee  on  education  was  appointed  June  i:, 
1854,  to  receive  subscriptions.  It  is  remarkable  that  every  member  (i 
Multnomah  Lodge,  No.  i,  the  first  lodge  to  be  established  on  the  Fadi 
Coast  at  that  early  date,  contributed  the  sum  of  $5  to  this  cause,  whether  he 
was  married  or  single,  and  whether  he  had  any  children  of  his  own  or  noL 
contributing  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  J 160.  The  Grand  Lodge  a{^ 
priated  Si 50.  Some  of  the  brethren  of  the  other  lodges  also  contiibcted 
^5  each,  while  some  of  the  lodges  made  an  appropriation  direct,  the  wbofc 
amount   placed  in   the   Educational    Fund    at    the    commencement  being 

Scarcely  had  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon  been  constituted  and  under  wir 
when,  on  November  25,  1852,  it  established  a  lodge  under  dispensation  it 

Olympia,  Washington  Territory  ;  and  in  June,  following,  granted  it  a  ch^rrr 

In  1854  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  a  lodge  established  at  SteiUox^a 
and  a  charter  was  granted  June  13th,  of  that  year. 

In  1S58  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  a  lodge  established  at  Grand  Mo*--. 
Thurston  County,  and  on  July  15th  of  that  year  a  charter  followed  under  t': 
name  of  Grand  Mound  Lodge,  No.  21  ;  also  a  dispensation  to  \Vash]r.j:! ' 
Lodge  at  Wisconsin,  and  a  charter  following  on  the  above  date  to  l>ekr/^: 
as  Washington  Lodge,  No.  22,  in  that  Territory. 

The  four  lodges  alx)ve  mentioned,  having  elected  their  representatives  f  - 
convention  wliich  formed  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Washington  that  year,  se^^r. . 
their  connection  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  (}rand  Lodge  of  Oregon.  '** 
Educational  Fund,  from  the  small  sum  of  S5 25.97,  has  increased  to  the  am-  :'- 
of  :>67,967.95,  which  has  been  invested  in  real  estate  of  the  Masonic  Buii-"- 
Association. —  10.  A.  S. 

Washington.  —  'i'his  jurisdiction  originally  formed  a  part  of  that  d'y- 
(irand  Lodge  of  Oregon.  But  when  the  Territory  of  Oregon  was  divj.iei  :• 
act  of  C'ongress,  and  that  of  Washington  created,  the  political  division  *-> 
speedily  followed  by  the  Masonic  authority. 

The  emigration  from  Missouri  and  other  States  of  the  Mississippi  V:i!.^ 
(\arried  with  it  the  light  of  Freemasonry,  which  first  found  a  lodgement  a:  *-* 
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falls  of  the  Willamette  in  Oregon,  while  the  lumbermen  from  Maine  and 
other  Kastem  States,  with  the  gold-seeking  prospectors  of  California,  soon 
occupied  the  shores  of  Piiget  Sound  and  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  even 
of  British  Columbia,  following  up  the  Frazcr  River  to  its  source,  in  search  of 
the  glittering  treasure.  In  all  of  these  expeditions  Freemasonry  accompanied 
the  armies  of  the  enterprising  prospectors.  Scarcely  had  the  (Irand  Ixxige  of 
Oregon  been  constituted  and  its  altars  planted,  the  columns  of  Freemasonry 
set  up  north  of  the  Columbia  River,  at  Vancouver,  Olympia,  and  the  village 
near  the  l-nited  States  military  jxist  of  Fort  Steilacoom,  ere  the  decree  of 
Congress  was  issued  dividing  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  and  that  of  Washing- 
ton was  created. 

On  November  25,  1852,  the  (Jrand  Master  of  Oregon  granted  a  dispensa- 
tion for  a  lo<lge  to  l)e  known  as  Olympia  Ixxige,  U.  1).,  to  be  located  at 
Olympia,  at  the  head  of  I*uget  Sound.  This  lodge  was  chartered,  June  14, 
1873,  as  Olympia  Ixxige,  No.  5. 

Karly  in  the  year  1854  the  Deputy  Grand  Master,  and  acting,  ^.v  officio^  as 
(trand  Master  of  Oregon  Territory,  granted  a  dispensation  to  ojxjn  a  lodge  at 
Steilacoom,  to  be  known  as  Steilacoom  Ixxige,  U.  I).,  near  the  head-waters 
of  Puget  Sound.  This  lodge  was  chartered  by  the  (irand  Ix>dge  of  Oregon 
as  Steilacoom  Ixxige,  No.  7. 

Karly  in  the  year  1858  the  (Irand  Master  of  Oregon  granted  dispensations 
to  two  lodges  in  the  Terrilor)'  of  Washington,  as  follt>ws :  first,  to  "(irand 
Mound  Ixxige.  CD.,*'  to  l)e  Kxated  at  (irand  Mound,  Thurston  County; 
which  was  duly  chartered  l)y  the  (Iraml  Ixxige  of  Oregon,  July  14,  1858,  as 
"(irand  Mound  Ixnlge,  No.  21."  'ITie  dispensation  granted  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  authority,  was  for  a  lodge  to  be  known  as  **  Wash- 
ington Ixxige,  U.  I).,"  to  be  Icxated  at  Vancouver,  Washington  Territory. 
This  was  chartered  as  **  Washington*  Ixxige,  No.  22."  This  Kxlgc  being 
located  at  Vancouver,  which  was  a  large  military  post  of  the  United  States 
army,  hatl  a  great  number  of  Masons  enrolled  upon  its  register  at  the  time  of 
its  charter. 

K  convention  of  Free  an<i  Accepted  Masons,  delegates  1  by  the  several 
kxlges  in  this  Territory,  assembled  at  Masonic  hall,  in  Olympia,  Washington 
Territory,  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  1858,  for  the  purpose  of  ctm>idering 
the  propriety  of  establishing  a  Orand  I^>tlge  for  said  TtTritor)-.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  the  credentials  of  delegates  to  this  convention 
reported  that  they  ha<l  examined  the  credentials  of  delegates :  fn>m  <  )lympia 
Ixxige,  No.  5;  Steilacoom  Ixxige,  No.  8;  (irand  Moun<l  I,o*!,i:e,  Nt>.  21  ; 
and  Washington  Ixxige,  No.  22,  the  saiil  several  hxli^es  beini»  reg'ilarly 
constituted  and  hoMing  charters  granted  by  authority  of  the  (irand  Ixxige 
of  Oregon.  'I1ie  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  :  — 

**  WlIKAEAS,  It  has  been  made  knoxin  to  this  conveotiun  tliat  there  arc  in  t>peration  in  this 
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iiiiie  Mill  Gnnil  Lodec:  ikui*^ 
be  It 

"JFiuaAwd^Tlut  lhedel^«tesuiditi)re*entati««^  of  \he  several  duly  conMlluWd  kitfium 
In  snccesittil  opEiatian  in  ihii  Territory,  and  wbo  arc  now  nre.icni  a  tills  convennoa,  pnoal « 
the  fbnnaiion  and  organiMtloQ  of  a  Gnuid  Lodge  of  I'lec  and  Accepted  Mawni  ka  ilte  Tesv 
of  Waihincton." 

A  cominittee  of  five  was  appointed  to  draft  and  rcpon  a  constituiioo  f* 
the  government  of  tbe  Grand  LodgeL    It  nas 

I  adopiul  at  Htf  cBVtDsa^  rf 
if  Washiiiglon." 

The  following  preamble  and  reaolutic  ik  nerc  also  adopted :  — 
"WSBREAS.  Tbii  conventjon  has  adopted  a  cctisuiuiiun  (or  a  Grand  Lodge  ol  FtkMI 

Accepted  Mason*  of  the  TeirltocT  of  Washington:  tliilv., 

"jr^inAW,  Thai  an  elecdoD  be  now  held  fori    k-r-  <!  iIll- UranJ  l^xlco.who  thaDheU*' 

offices  nntil  tbe  annual  conmunicadon,  to  be  beki  ir  UlvinjilH,  uomniencini;  on  tbrtintWnM 


"  R4tttind,  That  a  iodg«  of  Master  Masons  be  opened  in  due  aod  ancient  foim.  far  Or  |» 
pose  oforganliing  and  opening  in  AmpuFOKH  the  Giand  l^gc  of  Fn-e  luid  AGapM 
of  the  Tertltoi7  of  Wasbtngton." 

The  lodge  was  opened  in  ancient  Masonic  rorm.     On  motion,  it  was 

tlaa  III  Gc2Dd  Oi&e«n  tqr  hd^ai 

The  lodge  then  proceeded  to  the  election  by  ballot,  and  the  bredimveR 
duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  Masonic  year,  Brother  T.  F.  McElmjr  bdn 
elected  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master.  The  Grand  Officers  were  ibd 
installed. 

On  December  9,  1858,  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  of  Ft«  ltd 
Accepted  Masons  of  the  Territory  of  Washington  WTis  opened  in  due  vA 
ancient  form.     The  following  was  adopted  :  — 

'■  Rtsahiid,  Tlial  Ihe  charters  of  (he 
this  Grand  Lodge  shall  be  indorsed,  and  each  numbered  consi 

At  this  communication,  it  was  unanimously 

"  ;?«a/wrf.  Thai,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  no  Ma! 
a  lodge,  except  for  [he  purpose  o(  becoming  tmmidiiUfly  a  nieni 
some  ol  the  reasons  named  in  Ihe  Ancient  Charges  iinU  Ri-Kulaii 


Thus  the  third  Grand  Lodge  of  Master  Masons  was  formed  on  the  ftf* 
Coast  when  Washington  Terriiory  (now  a  State)  was  in  its  infancy.  Ofll* 
four  lodges  which  formed  the  Grand  Lodge,  one  lias  censed  10  Clist-    1^ 
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(iran(i  Ix)clge  of  Washington  almost  immediately  after  its  organization  began 
to  erc<  t  altars  of  Freemasonry,  not  only  along  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound, 
I  lilt  across  the  Cascade  Range  to  the  western  slope  of  the  Hlue  Mountains, 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Cleam-attr 
an<l  Snake  rivers  (at  I^wiston,  now  in  Idaho),  its  great  tribiitaries,  and  there 
planted  its  kxlges  and  ignited  the  holy  fire.  S<:arctly  ha<l  the  act  of  transfer 
of  Alaska  from  the  Russian  government  to  that  of  the  United  States  taken 
place,  and  the  American  flag  raise<i  upon  its  soil,  when  the  (irand  Ix)dge  of 
Washington  at  once  occupied  it,  and  imder  the  Stars  and  Siri|K»s  organized  the 
most  western  Uxlge  of  Freemasonry  on  the  American  continent,  still  thousands 
of  miles  to  the  westward,  and  meridionally  the  (irand  Fast  of  the  Grand 
Ixxlge  of  Washington  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  this  magnificent  domain  of  the 
American  Repulilic. 

Hut  ten  years  ago.  where  now  stands  the  Inrautiful  and  flourishing  inland 
city  of  Spokane  Falls,  a  lo<lge  whi(  h  had  been  working  under  dispens.'iti(m 
wxs  patiently  waiting  for  its  charter,  which  the  (irand  Ixxlge  of  Washington 
had  recently  granted.  Its  then  Worshipful  Master,  who  subsecjuently  Ixrcame 
(irand  Master  of  that  jurisdiction,  conveneil  his  lodge  on  St.  John  the  Iiaptist*s 
Day,  and  marthed  to  a  beautiful  grove  to  celebrate  it  in  an  agreeable  and 
appropriate  manner.  Masons  were  there  with  their  families  to  enjoy  the  day 
in  feasting,  and  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  their  Worshijjful  Master  ami 
others.  in<  hiding  the  writer  of  this  sketch.  Not  a  weapon  had  the  brethren 
there  assembled,  although  surrounded  by  Indians,  some  of  whose  hamis  were 
vet  moist  with  the  blocnl  of  the  white  man.  St anelv  had  the  e<  hoes  of  the 
last  speaker  among  the  brotherhotxl  died  away,  when  was  heanl  that  t)f  the 
red  man  in  coum  il,  assembled  by  a  I'nited  States  army  ofticer.  the  represent- 
ative of  his  government,  re<|uiring  that  each  Indian  should  take  up  his  own 
homestead  ujKjn  the  juiblic  lantls  in  severalty  and  go  to  work,  or  else  be 
gathered  with  all  the  others  of  their  tribes  u|K>n  the  resenatitms.  llic 
strangeness  of  holding  a  Masonic  celebration  under  such  conditions  and 
surrotindings  was  one  long  to  be  remembered,  and  we  l)elieve  to  be  without 
a  parallel. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  histor)'.  incidentally  connected  with  the  establishing  of 
Freemasonry  in  the  Territory,  but  now  the  State,  of  Washington.  —  F.  \.  S. 

Idaho.  —  Maho  is  generally  sup|)osed  to  be  a  corruption  of  an  Imiian  word, 
meaning  "(iem  of  the  Mountains." 

Maho  was  created  a  Territory  by  act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1S63,  from 
parts  of  Dakota.  Nebraska,  and  Washington  Territt)ries. 

On  July  7,  1S6;.  John  M<*Cra(  ken,  (irantl  Master  of  the  (irand  Ixxlge  of 
Oregon,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Was<()  I.tMlge.  No.  i5.gr.\nted  a  d»N- 
|)ensation  to  form  a  lo<lge  at  lUnnock  City,  Maho  Territory,  to  be  <  alleil 
I<Liho  l,(Ml;;e.  This  at  t  raiNcd  the  tpie^iitm  of  inriMJic  ?i,m  between  the  (ir.ind 
Lodge  of  Washington   Territory  and  the  (.irand  Loilge  of  Oregon.     SjHTcial 
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committees  were  appointed  by  the  respective  Grand  Lodges  upoo  die 
at  issue  between  their  jurisdictions,  and  finally  the  matter  was  amicafatjr  set- 
tled. A  charter  was  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon  on  June  si^ 
1864,  to  Idaho  Lodge,  No.  35.  On  April  i,  1865,  the  Grand  Maiter  of 
Oregon  issued  a  dispensation  to  open  a  lodge  at  Boise  City,  Idaho,  and  at  dw 
annual  commimication  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  on  June  20,  1865,  a  chaitcrm 
granted  to  Boise  City  Lodge,  No.  37,  Boise  City ;  also,  to  Placer  Lodges  Md 
38,  at  Placerville,  Idaho.  At  this  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  OicgQi^ 
Idaho  Lodge  submitted  a  communication  stating  that  by  the  recent  fiie  M 
Idaho  City  they  had  lost  their  lodge-room  and  all  their  records  and  fiunlHR 
except  their  Bible  and  charter.  They  say  they  have  provided  shelter  far  dw 
homeless,  food  for  the  hungry,  and  clothing  for  the  naked ;  and  diey  nov 
respectfully  solicit  any  assistance  the  Grand  Lodge  might  see  fit  to  beakMR. 
The  Grand  Lodge  remitted  the  dues  of  Idaho  Lbdge  for  1864  ^u>d  1865.  Oi 
July  21,  1866,  the  Grand  Master  of  Oregon  issued  a  dispensation  to  tatm  i 
lodge  at  Silver  City,  Idaho,  to  be  known  as  ''  Owyhee  Lodge,"  On  June  7, 
1867,  the  Grand  Master  of  Washington  granted  a  dispensation  to  Pioneer 
Lodge,  U.  D.,  at  Pioneer  City,  Idaho.  A  charter  was  granted  Pioneer  Lodlge^ 
No.  12,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Washington  oh  September  ai,  1867. 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  four  chartered  lodges :  Idaho^  N& 
35  ;  Boise,  No.  37 ;  Placer,  No.  38 ;  and  Pioneer,  No.  12,  in  Idaho  Terrikxyi 
assembled  in  Idaho  City,  December  16,  1 86  7.  A  seat  in  the  conventian 
out  of  courtesy,  extended  to  Owyhee  Lodge,  U.  D.,  in  the  preliminaiy 
zation.  On  December  17th  the  convention  was  called  to  order,  and  Ae 
committee  on  credentials  reported  representatives  from  the  several  chartered 
lodges  as  follows:  Idaho  Lodge,  No.  35;  Boise,  No.  37;  Placer,  No.  38; 
and  Pioneer,  No.  12.     It  was 

••  Resolved,  That  the  representatives  present  are  fully  authorized  and  empowered  to  orfaatie 
a  Grand  Lodge  in  Idaho." 

A  lodge  of  Master  Masons  was  then  opened  in  due  form,  and  an  electioo 
of  Grand  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  held,  and  Brother  George  H.  Coe  wk 
elected  Grand  Master. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  government  of 
the  Grand  Ix^dge.  Worshipful  P.  E.  Edmondson  installed  Brother  George  H. 
Coe,  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  and  the  Grand  Master  installed  the 
other  Grand  Officers,  the  lodge  of  Master  Masons  was  closed  in  due  form, 
and  the  convention  was  dissolved. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Idaho  was  then  opened  in  ample  form,  and  the  various 
standing  committees  appointed.  On  December  i8th  charters  were  granted: 
to  Idaho  Lodge,  No.  i  ;  Boise  Lodge,  No.  2 ;  Placer  Lodge,  No.  3 ;  Pioneer 
Ixxlge,  No.  4  ;  and  Owyhee  Lodge,  No.  5. 

The  first  annual  communication  of  the  Ckand  Lodge  of  Idaho  was  convened 
at  Idaho  City,  on  Monday,  June  22,  1868,  when  a  resolution  was  adopted 
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requiring  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Masters  of  this  body  to  have,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  their  installation,  a  life-sized  photograph  taken  of  themselves 
for  this  Grand  Ixxlge,  and  the  Grand  Secretary  was  authorized  to  draw  an 
order  on  the  Cirand  Treasurer  to  pay  for  the  same. 

On  June  23,  1868,  a  charter  was  granted  to  War  Eagle  Lodge,  No.  6,  at 
Silver  City. 

A  dispensation  was  granted  :  on  April  5,  1869,  to  Shoshone  Lodge,  at  Boi!>e 
City;  and,  on  July  21,  1869,  to  Summit  Lodge,  at  Leesburg,  I^mhi  County: 
on  October  6,  1869,  charters  were  granted  :  to  Shoshone  Lodge,  No.  7,  at 
Boise  City ;  and  Coe  I^ge,  No.  8,  at  Centreville,  IJoise  County.  On  Decem- 
l)cr  17.  1874,  Coe  Ixxlge,  No.  8,  surrendered  its  charter  to  the  CJrand  Ixxlgf, 
who  took  charge  of  the  same  and  the  effects  of  Coe  Lodge,  as  the  lodge  had 
become  insolvent. 

/Mturas  Ixxlge,  No.  12,  was  chartered  on  December  15,  1875;  and,  on 
September  10.  1879,  the  charter  of  Pioneer  Ixxjge,  No.  4,  was  arrested,  and 
the  (irand  Ixxlge  issued  dimits  to  its  members,  so  that  on  September  14, 
18H0,  there  were  only  ten  working  lodges  in  this  jurisdiction. 

On  September  14,  1881,  Owyhee  Ixxlge,  No  5,  and  War  I*^gle,  No.  6, 
consolidated  and  organized  Silver  City  Ixxlge,  No.  13,  to  which  a  charter  was 
granted,  September  15,  1881. 

llie  first  Masonic  hall  built  in  Idaho  was  at  Idaho  City,  the  lumber  for 
which  was  whip-sawed  by  hand  exclusively,  and  cost  J 2000.  It  was  con- 
stnicted  over  the  first  story  of  the  store  of  Messrs.  McC.  &  Clark.  commi>sit)n 
merchants,  and  $20  per  month  rental  was  paid  for  the  privilege.  The  size 
was  18  by  40  feet,  and  the  height  at  the  sides  was  only  seven  feet,  and  an*he<l 
overhead.  The  cost  of  erecting  this  hall  was  54000.  llie  square  ami  com- 
passes were  made  of  tin,  and  used  until  a  set  of  silver  ones  could  be  obtained. 
/\t  that  time  everything  coming  into  the^Cireat  Ik>ise  Basin  "came  exclusively 
by  p.irk  trains. 

Kighteen  halls  have  been  constructed  by  the  Fraternity  in  Idaho,  three  of 
w^hic  h  are  of  brick,  the  one  at  Salmon  City,  I^mhi  County,  being  three  stories 
hi^h  and  a  magnificent  building.  Kssene  Ixxlge,  No.  22,  is  constnining  a 
three-story  Temple,  which  when  completed  will  be  the  finest  building  in  the 
Suite. 

The  (trand  Ixxlge  "Orphan  Funci"  was  created,  October  7,  1869.  Brother 
I-afayettc  Cartec  introducetl  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  (iran<l  Master.  Senior  and  Junior  (irand  Wardens,  were  constitutc«l  a 
Boanl  of  Tmstees,  to  have  and  exercise  full  control  of  the  money  belonijini; 
to  th.it  fund.  To  this  fund  each  Master  Mason  and  each  contributint:  mem!»er 
pay  annu.illy  $1.  This  is  an  irreducible  fund,  and  from  the  interest  derived 
therefrom  the  charities  of  the  Grand  Ixxlge  are  paid,  which  amount  to  about 
5600  annually.     In  1889  this  fund  and  the  accumulated  interest  amounted  to 
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into  the  gTa%'C  of  our  drparlcd  brother ;  and  as  they  stood  around  the  f^ve  with  uncovered 
head),  and  listened  in  reverential  stlence  to  the  impressive  language  of  our  beautiful  ritual,  I  felt 
more  than  on  anv  former  occasion,  how  excellent  a  thing  it  >%.is  for  a  man  to  l)e  a  Mason. 

•'  When  the  Masons  of  Bannock  departed  from  the  burial  of  their  brother,  every  man  of  them 
W4*k  prepared  to  present  a  k>old  and  decided  front  against  the  crime  and  recklessness  which  threat- 
ened thrir  destfuctiun.  From  this  moment  Masonic  history  commenced  its  lofty  career  in 
Mirnt.ina.  Other  Uw-abiding  (>eoplc  who.  though  not  members  tjf  the  Order,  posvssed  the  fiiNt 
and  highest  pre()arations  to  become  so,  united  with  the  brethren  in  organizing  force  to  vanquish 
crime,  and  drivr  it  from  our  borders.  It  is  worthy  of  comment  that  every  Mason  in  these  tr>ing 
hour\  of  our  history  adhered  steadfastly  to  his  principles." 

Hie  (irand  Master  of  Nebraska,  on  April  27,  1863.  granted  a  dispensation  to 
form  and  t)i)en  Ikinnock  City  Ixxlge,  Idaho  (afterward  in  .Montan.i)  Territory. 
This  was  renewc(i  by  the  (rrand  Ixxlge  on  June  23.  1863,  and  again,  June  24, 
1S64.  Ikjfore  the  dispensation  was  received  at  l^nntM^k,  a  large  majority 
of  the  Masons  wno  were  there,  attracted  by  the  golden  promises  of  other 
|K>rtions  of  the  Territory,  became  scattered,  and  the  lodge  never  met  under 
thi^  authority. 

<  )n  November  17,  1863,  the  Orami  Master  of  Nebraska  issueti  a  dispensa- 
tion Xo  **  Idaho  I^ulge"  at  Nevada  City,  (then)  Idaho  Territory.  This 
di>pensati<m  was  renewed.  NovemlKT  24,  1864  ;  ami  a  « barter  was  grante<l, 
June  23.  1865,  to  Idaho  Ixxlge,  No.  10,  at  Nevada  City,  Maho  Territory, 
Hut  I  presume  the  charter  was  never  issued  or  sent,  ftir  the  dispensation  issued 
to  Maho  Ixxlge  was  lost  on  its  way  back  to  the  Crmd  I^ulge  of  Nebraska, 
the  mails  having  Inren  destniyed  by  Indians,  ami  this  prokiblv  is  why  S  ilomon 
Ixxlge.  at  Fort  Calhoun,  was  charteretl  on  June  22.  1S66,  as  Ixxlge  No.  10. 

The  (Jrand  Master  of  Kanvis,  in  Decemlx-T.  1864.  granted  a  dispensation 
to  Virginia  City  1/xlge.  at  Virginia  City.  Montana  ;  and  on  December  2,  1864, 
it  was  granteil  a  charter  as  Virginia  City  Ixxlge,  No.  43. 

The  I>eptity  (Irand  Master  of  Colora<lo,  on  .\pril  4.  1865.  granted  a  dis- 
penvition  to  Montana  Ixxlge.  at  Virginia  City.  Montana.  This  Itnlge  was 
granteil  a  charter  by  the  Craml  Ixxlge  of  Colora<lo,  November  7.  iS65.as 
.M»)ntana  Ixxlge,  No.  9.  The  (irand  Master  of  C'ol(»ra<K)  aKo  granted  a  dis- 
jH«nsatinn  on  July  10,  1865.  to  Helena  Lodge,  at  Helena,  Montana  ;  and  to  it 
was  granted  a  charter,  Novemlx*r  7,  1865,  as  Helena  I.o<lge,  No.  10. 

.\  convention  of  tlelegates  from  the  three  chartered  linl^^es  in  the  IVrritt)r>' 
of  Montana  assembled  at  the  Mas<mic  hall  in  Virginia  City,  on  the  24th  day 
uf  Januar)'.  1866.  These  hwlges  were:  Virginia  City  I.o<lge,  N«>.  43;  Nbm- 
tana  Ixxlge,  No.  9  ;  Helena  Ixxlge,  No.  10. 

A  resolution  was  ado|>ted  to  organise  a  Ciran<l  Lodge  of  Free  an<l  \< npted 
Masons,  to  l)e  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  (Irand  Ixxlge  of  Montana."  John 
J.  Hull  was  ele<te<l  as  temix^rary  Crand  Master. 

'Hie  (irand  Ixulge  pnxeeded  to  consider  and  atlopt  a  ronstiiution.  also  a 
crxie  of  liy-laws  for  the  government  of  the  (irand  I.«m1,;o  an«I  its  sulnirdinatt^ 
and  niles  of  onler,  and  the  (irand  L<xlge  was  •*  <  alleil  oiT*'  until  0  oN  lock 
A.M.,  January    26,  1866,  when  an  election  was  held,  and  John  J.  Hull  wo^ 
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elected  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master;  and  charters  were  granted:  to 
Virginia  City  Lodge,  No.  i  ;  Montana  Lodge,  No.  2 ;  and  Helena  Lodge, 
No.  3.  On  January  29,  1866,  a  charter  was  granted  to  Nevada  Lodge,  No.  4, 
at  Nevada. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Montana  there  were  but  three 
chartered  lodges,  with  a  membership  not  exceeding  one  hundred,  within  their 
jurisdiction,  and  with  this  small  membership  they  commenced  paying  mileage 
and  per  diem  to  the  representatives  of  their  subordinate  lodges,  from  the 
organization  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

In  the  first  constitution  adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Montana,  the  fee 
for  a*  dispensation  to  open  a  new  lodge  was  I50,  and  ^5  additional  for  the 
charter;  and  the  fee  for  the  three  degrees  was  $75.  The  fee  for  the  degrees 
was  reduced  to  ;?6o  in  1875,  ^^^  ^^  now  reduced  to  $50. 

The  Grand  Master  granted  dispensations  as  follows :  to  Gallatin  Lodge, 
February  17,  1866;  to  Morning  Star  Lodge  and  Diamond  City  Lodge,  oq 
February  24,  1866  :  on  October  2,  1866,  charters  were  granted  Morning  Star 
Lodge,  No.  5,  at  Helena;  Gallatin  Lodge,  No.  6,  at  Bozeman  City;  and  Dia- 
mond City  Lodge,  No.  7,  at  Diamond  City.  The  Grand  Master,  on  October 
22,  1866,  granted  a  dispensation  to  Wasatch  Lodge,  at  Salt  Lake  City;  <» 
October  29,  1866,  to  Summit  Lodge,  at  Summit  District,  Madison  County, 
Montana  Territory;  on  December  11,  1866,  to  Red  Mountain  Lodge,  at  Red 
Mountain  City,  Deer  Lodge  County ;  and  on  July  12,  1867,  to  King  Solomon's 
Lodge,  at  Helena,  Montana  Territory. 

On  October  7,  1867,  a  lengthy  petition  was  received  from  the  brethren, 
formerly  composing  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge,  L^.  D.,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  asking  for  2 
charter,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  returns  and  work  uf 
lodges,  U.  I).,  who,  on  the  afternoon  of  October  nth,  reported  adversely  t? 
granting  a  charter,  and  referred  the  petitioners  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  NeveJa 
for  a  redress  of  their  alleged  grievances.  At  this  session  of  the  Grand  Lxige. 
on  October  12,  1867,  charters  were  granted:  to  Wasatch  Lodge,  No.  8,  Salt 
Luke,  Utah;  King  Solomon's  Lodge,  No.  9,  at  Helena;  Summit  Lodge,  No.  10. 
at  Summit  District;  Flint  Creek  Lodge,  No.  11,  at  Phillipsburg  ;  and  Red 
Mountain  Lodge,  No.  12,  at  Red  Mountain  City. 

Section  nine  of  the  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Grand  Ix)dge  was 
amended,  reducing  the  milea^^e  pay  of  representatives  to  the  Grand  \.o\zt 
from  twenty-five  cents  per  mile  to  ten  cents  per  mile,  and  in  no  case  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  dues  paid,  by  the  representative  lodge,  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  at  that  communication. 

On  the  27th  (lay  of  December,  1867,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Montana  conse- 
crated and  dedicated  the  Masonic  'i'emple  at  Virginia  City  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  On  March  20.  i,S6.S,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  Mi>isouh 
Lodge,  U.  D.,  at  Missoula,  an<l  a  charter  was  granted  to  this  lodge.  October  5, 
1868,  as  Missoula  Lodge,   No.    13;  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1S70,  a  d:^- 
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pcnsation  was  granted  to  Jeflen»on  Ixxlge,  U.  D.,  at  Radersburg ;  on  the 
following  day  a  charter  was  granted  to  Deer  Ixxige,  No.  14,  at  Deer  Ixnige 
City,  Montana  Territory;  on  November  2,  1870,  a  charier  was  granted  to 
Jefferson  Ixxige,  No.  15,  at  Radersburg ;  October  2,  1871,  a  dispensation 
was  granted  for  a  lodge  at  Bannock  City  (the  oldest  city  in  Montana),  ami 
for  a  lodge  at  Silver  Star,  Madison  County  ;  on  October  3,  187 1,  charters  were 
granted  to  liannock  Ixxige,  No.  16,  and  to  Silver  Star  Ixxige,  No.  17.  Octolnr 
7,  1872,  a  communication  was  read  from  Wasatch  Ixxlge,  No.  8,  Salt  I^ike 
City,  stating  that  a  (}rand  Ixxige  had  l>een  organized  in  Utah,  and  they 
returned  the  charter  issued  to  them  by  the  (irand  Ixxige  of  Montana,  with 
the  request  that  it  l^e  cancelled  or  abrogated  and  returned  to  Wasatch  Ixxige 
to  be  placed  among  the  archives  of  the  lodge.  This  retjtiest  was  unanimously 
granted.  (Jn  October  8,  1872,  the  Cirand  Master  reported  that  he  had  granted 
a  dispensation  to  Bozeman  Ixxige,  at  IJozeman.  On  June  24,  1872,  the  (irand 
Ixxige  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  Masonic  Temple  at  Helena.  A  charter 
was  granted  to  Hozeman  Ix)dge,  No.  18. 

(Jn  March  3,  1873,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  Washington  Ix)dge,  at 
(xallatin  City.  October  6,  1873,  the  (irand  Ixxige  dedicated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  the  Temple  at  Helena.  A  charter  was  granted  Washington  Ixxige, 
No.  18,  at  Oallatin  City. 

Ik)zeman  was  the  place  where  the  tenth  annual  communication  of  the  (irand 
LxKlge  was  heki,  commencing  October  5,  1874.  On  June  9,  1874,  all  the 
proi>erty  of  the  ( irand  Ixxlgt  of  Montana  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  charter 
of  Summit  Ixxige,  No.  10,  was  surrendered,  and  received,  June  7,  1874.  On 
the  23d  (iay  of  September,  1874,  a  dis|K*nsation  was  granted  fur  a  lodge  at 
Sheridan,  and  on  (Jktober  7th  it  was  continued  for  another  year. 

k  sjxrcial  communication  of  the  (irand  Ixxige  of  Montana  was  convened  at 
Helena,  October  i,  1875,  for  the  pur|)o^e  of  laying,  with  Masonic  ceremonies. 
the  comer-stone  of  the  United  States  .Vssay  Office,  which  was  appropriately 
done. 

On  October  6,  1875,  charters  were  granted  to  Sheridan  I.o<ige,  No.  20,  at 
Sheriiian,  and  to  Valley  Ix)dge,  No.  21,  at  Centreville,  Meagher  County.  On 
M.iy  10,  1876.  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  issued  a  dispensation  for  a  Kxige  at 
I*,  it  to  City  ;  and  a  charter  was  granted,  October  3,  1876.  to  Huile  City  IxKlge, 
No.  22.  The  brethren  of  Washington  Ixxige,  No.  iq,  surrrnciered  their 
charier  to  the  (irand  Ixxige,  OcioIkt  7,  1877.  On  May  3.  1879.  the  (irand 
Ixxige  laid  the  corner-stone  of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  church  at  Helena  with 
approi>riate  Masonic  ceremonies. 

.•\  dis(>ensation  was  issueil  to  the  (ilendale  Ixxige.  January  9,  1880;  on 
March  29th,  to  Mt.  Moriah  L*xlge  at  Hutie  ;  and  in  June  to  the  brethren  at 
Fort  Benton  for  a  lo<lge.  The>e  Knlges  were  granted  charters  on  Sepleinl»er 
16.  1880,  as  (ilendale  Ixxige,  No.  23  :  Mt.  Moriah  I.<Mipe.  No.  24  ;  antl 
Benton  Lodge,  No.  25.     September  30,  1882,  the  Grand  Lodge  laid  the  comer- 


atone  of  ihe  Masonic  Temple  then  being  erected  at  Butte  City.  On  Ootiber  & 
iS8t,  the  Grand  Master  granted  a  dispensation  to  open  a  ludjje  ai  Mitn  Utf ; 
and  on  October  5lh  the  dispensation  was  renewed  for  a  year ;  on  Oai 
iSSa,  they  were  conditionally  chartered  as  Yellow  Stone  Lodge.  No,  ti. 

A  special  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Moniaiu 
Helena.  September  ig,  1883,  and  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  fii*i 
church  of  Helena ;  also,  on  June  16,  18S5,  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  ibei 
Masonic  Temple  at  Helena.  On  October  3,  18S4,  the  system  of 
the  jurisdiction  and  appointing  District  Deputy  Grand  Masters  was  perfc 
and  established. 

On  July  17,  1888,  the  comer-stone  of  the  Masonic  Temple,  under  proem 
of  erection,  at  the  city  of  Dillon,  was  laid  in  due  form. 

The  three  original  constituents  are  still  in  existence,  strong  and  vig«<» 
lodges.  Lodges  Nos.  4,  10,  12,  r5,  and  19,  have  shared  in  the  colU{»cirflBr 
camps  and  settlements  where  they  were  located.  Wasatch  Lodge,  Na  i 
joined  in  constituting  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Utah.  The  Grand  Lodge  hai  nrar 
aspired  to  build  a  temple :  she  meets  with  her  daughters,  and  almyt  61161  > 
hearty  welcome. 

The  Craft  at  Virginia  City,  Helena,  Bozeman,  Deer  Ixxigc,  WhitK  S»I|^ 
Springs,  Livingstone,  and  Dillon  have  erected  halls  for  their  own  uses  lai 
purposes,  llie  Craft  have  not  established  any  "  homes  "  ur  anlunit  b 
Montana,  but  are  ever  ready  to  dispense  their  charities  to  the  needy  whau*a 
called  upon,  having  disbursed  nearly  Jioo,ooo  for  charity  since  the  Gaei 
I.odge  was  organized.  . 

The  library  of  the  Grand  Lodge  consists  chiefly  in  the  bound  volniiia  <( 
the  proceedings  of  other  jurisdictions.  They  appropriate  a  small  amoiM 
annually  to  be  expeuded  in  binding  proceedings,  and  for  the  cnnent  Mtaak. 
literature  of  the  day.  —  C.  E.  G. 

•  Nevada.  —  For  a  decade  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  "WoKB 
Utah,"  as  Nevada  was  then  termed,  was  a  land  that  seemed  to  be  caimi  tf 
God,  as  it  was  by  any  man  destined  to  cross  its  borders ;  and  amom  At 
victims  who  poured  out  their  life  current  upon  the  wastes  of  Nevada  wat  W 
who,  nearly  eleven  years  before,  had  safely  carried  the  first  charter  rf  • 
Masonic  lodge  to  be  located  at  Benton  City.  California,  which  was  chaflmA 
tmder  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri,  as  Westen  Star,  ^ 
who  was  its  first  Master,  —  Brother  Peter  Lassen,  murdered  by  the  loAai 
in  March.  1859.  A  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  named  for  him'b  bi>  ettBil 
monument. 

Masonically,  Nevada  is  the  second  child  of  California,  as  sbowB  faf  tki 
historic  record  following :  — 

Carson  City  Lodge,  No.  154  (California  Jurisdiction),  now  Cama  loSgt- 
No.  1  (Nevada  Jurisdiction),  was  the  first  lodge  of  Masons  to  be 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
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On  the  y\  day  of  February,  1862,  the  Gran'.l  Master  of  California  grantetl 
a  tiiNjKrnsaiion  to  organize  a  lodge  at  Carson  City.  The  first  meeting  under 
the  <ii>pcnsation  was  held  February  13,  1862,  subordinate  officers  appointed, 
and  l»y-l.iws  adi>pted.  At  its  second  communication,  February  20th,  ten 
petitions  were  received  from  candidates,  and  prosperity  has  attended  it  from 
the  iK'j^inning. 

\Va:>hoe  I^xlge,  No.  157  (California  Jurisdiction),  now  Washoe  Ixxlge,  No.  2 
(Neva<la  Jurisdiction),  was  authorized  by  disi>ensation  from  the  (!rand  Master 
of  California,  on  the  25lh  of  July,  1862,  to  be  located  at  Washoe  C'ity,  in  the 
valley  and  ( ounly  of  the  same  name,  in  the  weNtern  part  of  the  State,  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1863,  a 
charter  was  grantt^l  to  it  by  the  (irand  Ix>dge  of  California,  as  Washoe  Ixnige, 
No.  157. 

On  the  15th  day  of  Januar>',  1863,  the  Orand  Master  of  California  granted 
a  di'»pens:Uion  authorizing  Virginia  City  Ixjdge,  No.  152  (California  Jurisdic- 
tion), now  Virginia  Ixxlge,  No.  3  (Nevada  Juris<liction)  ;  and,  on  the  14th 
of  .May  following,  the  (irand  Ixxlge  of  California  granted  a  charier  for  Virginia 
City  Ixnlgc,  No.  162. 

'ITie  (irand  .Master  of  California,  on  March  20,  1863,  granted  a  dispensa- 
tion for  .Silver  City  I-^xlge,  No.  163  (C*alifornia  Juris<liction),  now  .\mity 
Ixxlge,  No.  4  (Nevada  Jurivliclion),  whi(  h  was,  on  the  I5lh  of  May  following, 
duly  chartered  as  Silver  City  Ixxlge,  No.  163. 

On  the  nth  of  July,  1863,  the  (irand  Master  of  California  granted  a  dis- 
pens,itit)n  for  Silver  Star  I/xlge,  No.  165  (California  Juris<li(  tion),  now  Silver 
Star  L«Ml;:e,  No.  5.  It  was  situated  at  Cold  Hill,  adjoining  Virginia  City. 
The  (irand  Loilge  of  California  granted  a  charter,  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1864. 

The  (irand  Master  of  California  granted  a  disj)ensation  on  the  28th  of  Se[>- 
tembcr,  1863,  for  Ksmeralda  Lixlge,  No.  170  (California  JuriMliciion),  now 
Ksmcralda  I.*Mlge,  No.  6  (Nevaila  JurixUc  lion),  at  the  town  of  .Aurora  in 
the  south- western  portion  of  Nevada,  which  w;ib  followed  by  a  charter  from 
the  (irand  bxlge  of  California  on  the  I5lh  of  October,  1863. 

On  the  iiA  day  of  January,  1864,  the  (irand  .Master  of  California  grante<i 
a  tli'.j)ensation  for  a  second  loilge.  Kscurial  l^nlge.  No.  171  (California  Juris- 
ditlion).  now  Kscurial  IakI^c,  No.  7  (Nevada  JuriMlinion),  at  Virginia 
Citv.  Nevada,  which  wxs  followed  by  a  charter  from  the  (irand  I^xl^je  of 
( '  ill'  ruia  on  the  13th  of  ( )<  IoIkt,  1S64. 

U  hy  this  hnlge  should  ha\e  l)ecn  given  such  a  name  we  have  U-en  unable 
to  Ic.irn.  There  is  no  scoria  i)rv.)ltanic  cinders  about  Virginia  Citv;  and  if 
nmi'-d  after  the  Ks<  urial  of  .Spain,  built  by  Philip  II.,  in  the  shape  of  a 
gn  lir-in.  .is  a  tomb  and  chapel  f»»r  the  kings  of  Spain,  there  is  no  warrant, 
cithrr  Masonically  or  otherwise,  or  j^hmI  reason  for  it-*  Wxw^  so  nanjed. 

The  (irand  Master  of  California  granted  a  dispensation  lor  l^onder  I^ge, 
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No.  173  (California  Jurisdiction),  ]«...»  L..^^^,  . 

diction),  on  the  35th  of  March,  li    i;    md  on  the  3d  of  J 
commenced  work.    A  charter  was  g      :<  I  it  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  8E« 
of  California,  October  14,  1864.    This  was  tlic  last  charter  i&su«i  by  ilut 
Grand  Lodge  within  the  Territory,  and  a  erward  the  State,  of  Nevada. 

Washoe  Lodge,  No.  157,  located  in  Vashoe  City,  Washoe  County,  at  b 
stated  communication  in  July,  1863,  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  tbf 
other  lodges  in  the  State  as  to  the  expediency  of  organizing  a  Grand  Lol^ 
for  the  Territory  of  Nevada.  From  some  cause  the  subject  was  dioppcri 
at  that  time. 

In  November,  1864,  Vii^inia  City  Lodge,  Xo.  i6a,  and  Escurial  Lo^ 
No.  171,  located  in  the  city  of  Vii^inia,  Storey  County,  appointed  a  joot 
committee  to  correspond  with  the  lodges  in  the  State  as  to  the  cxi>cdienqr  d 
oiganizing  a  Grand  Lodge  for  the  State.  This  appointment  wns  retfKXiM 
to  by  the  appointment  of  tike  committees  from  all  the  lodges.  jVftcr  a  carrfil 
and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  ject,  the  following  rcsoluiioiu  wtrc 
reported  and  adopted  by  five  lodges,  I  :  bdng  eight  chartered  Judges  is  ibc 
State :  — 

"  Wktnat,  Tbe  nibject  of  oiguiiilitg  a  Qnmd  Lodge  of  Free  and  Acoipnd  Maiea&  ti  i» 
State  of  Nevada,  bailieeD  agitated; 

"  Rtitlnti,  Tbat  It  b  the  oploioil  of  thll  lod)^,  that  h  is  expedient,  adviuble,  nd  dninlie 
thai  a  Giand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  s  be  at  once  organixed  in  lh«  Stale  of  Nnak. 

"Ratloid,  That  if  GTecbartered  k  «r.  the  Stale  adopt  similar  icmIuUom  lb  )be !«' 
going,  diat  a  conventioQ  of  the  lodgea  01  cree  ana  ivxepUti  Muons  wilhia  the  Jtbte  al  Knalt 
convene  al  (he  Masonic  hall,  in  Viiginia,  on  Monday,  the  i'>ih  dnr  n(  J/iniiar;-,  i*-.!^  t:  t:  i",-'** 
A.M..  for  the  purpose  of  oiganiiing  a  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  in  4m  Seat 
of  Nevada,  each  lodge  to  be  rcpiescnied  by  its  Mailer  and  Wardens,  whose  charter  shall  be  ibti 

The  convention  assembled  on  the  i6th  day  of  January,  1865,  at  IiLuonic 
hall,  Virginia;  and  after  prayer  by  ^ev.  Brother  F.  S.  Rising,  on  motica 
of  Brother  Alfred  A.  Green,  it  was 


the  credcniials  of  the  represcntaiives  of  the 
the  names  of  those  entitled  to  seats." 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three,  on  permanent  organization,  was  ordcrtd. 

The  lodges  represented  at  the  convention  were :  Carson  Lodge,  Na  154 ; 
Washoe  Lodge,  No.  157  ;  Virginia  City  Lodge,  No.  162  ;  Silver  Star  Lodge, 
No,  165  ;  Esmeralda  Lodge,  No.  170 ;  Escurial  Ixnlge,  No.  171 ;  Silver  Citr 
Lodge,  No.  163. 

The  following  resolutions,  and  recommendations,  were  adopted :  — 

■■^«oA<r.f,Th,U  in  the  judKmcnt  of  thi5  convention.  Carson  lj)dge.  No.  154:  Wasboe  Lodft 
No,  157;  Virginia  Cily  l,o(ige,  .\o.iOa;  Silver  .Siar  Ijidgc.  No.  165 ;  Esmeralda  Lodge,  No.  po^ 
and  Escurial  [>odgc.  No,  171,  are  legally  con'iiiutcd  lodges  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  ad 
thst  ihc  officers  ol  said  lodges  here  present  .iri;  duly  atilhoriied  and  qualified  to  organiKMd 
constitute  a  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  for  the  Stale  of  Nevada. 
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••  Reiohtd,  That  the  irpresentatives  of  the  several  duly  constituted  lodges  of  Free  and  Accepted 
NUv>n%.  now  working  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  present  in  this  convention,  proceed  to  the 
organtjuiUun  <i(  a  (jrand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  for  the  State  of  Nevada. 

"  h'ftohed,  'I*hat  each  lodge  represented  be  entitled  to  three  votes,  —  the  votes  of  absent 
officen  to  l>c  cast  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Grand  I>odge  of  California. 

**  Hnolv*d,  'I*hat  all  Past  Masters  and  Master  Masons  present  be  invited  to  seats  and  to 
participate  in  the  debates  of  this  convention." 

January  17,  1865,  the  constitution  having  been  read  by  sections,  and 
adopted  as  read  or  amended,  it  was  then  unanimously 

••  fCfsohtJ,  That  the  constitution,  as  reported  by  the  committee  and  amended  by  this  conven- 
tion, l>c  adopted  as  the  constitution  of  the  Most  \S*orshipful  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Mason.s  of  the  State  of  Ne\''ada. 

"  h'tiohrJ,  That  at  the  hour  of  two  o'clock,  this  day.  a  lodge  of  Master  Masons  lie  opened  in 
thi>  h.ill.  for  ihe  puqxjse  of  organizing  and  constituting  in  Nf  asonic  form  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free 
an<i  Accepted  Masons  of  the  State  of  Nevada." 

In  the  afternoon  the  Master  of  the  oldest  lodge  represented  by  its  Master 
then  opened  a  lodge  of  Master  Masons  in  form. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  (irand  Officers  to  ser\'e 
until  the  first  annual  communication,  and  Most  Worshipfiil  Joseph  de  liell  was 
elected  (irand  Master,  and  the  other  Grand  Officers  were  also  duly  elected. 
The  (trand  Officers  were  then  installed  by  the  Deputy  (irand  Master-elect. 

The  Master's  lodge  was  then  closed  in  ample  form.     On  motion,  it  was 

"  Ff solved,  Tliat,  whereas  this  convention  has  accomplished  the  work  for  which  it  convened, 
that  it  now  adjourn  stme  die" 

The  convention  was  then  declaretl  adjourned  sine  <//>. 

The  (irand  I/xlge  of  Nevada,  having  been  duly  organized,  proceeded  at 
once  to  perfect  its  machinery  of  legislation  and  government  by  regularizing 
the  charters  of  the  subordinate  lodges,  and  the  appointment  of  the  standing 
committees. 

I^uider  Ixnlge,  No.  172,  of  .Austin,  Lander  County,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Stale,  was  not  represented  in  the  convention,  but  concurred  in  its  action, 
making  eight  chartered  lodges  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  (irand  Lxnlge  of 
Nevada  at  the  date  of  its  organization.  Of  these  eight  Icnlgcs,  one  has  ceaseti 
to  exist,  —  Washoe,  No.  2,  —  while  the  (irand  Lo<lge  of  Nevada  has  chartered 
twenty-four  lo<lges,  including  the  original  eight,  of  which  there  are  now  nine- 
teen on  its  rolls. 

Outside  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  the  Grand  Ixxlge  has  chartered  no  new 
1<k1jjcs.  though  a  dispensation  was  granted  in  Januar>',  1866,  to  Mt,  Monah 
lAKlge,  r.  I).,  to  be  located  at  Salt  l-ake  City.  Utah  rerritory.  umlcr  roNtric- 
tions  not  to  make,  affiliate,  or  grant  the  right  of  visftation  to  Mormons,  which 
as  a  sect,  — 

-  IJving  m  the  daily  violation  of  what  is  known  as  the  propneties  and  decrncics  t..f  Ijfr.  wnmg 
at  naught  the  moral  law.  as>  laid  dt»v\n  in  that  (irr.it  I.iicht  t!.al  is  e\cr  i»|Kn  uf Mm  our  altars. — 
kliuuld  by  the  vame  rule,  be  excluded  from  our  assemblies.* 
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The  most  interesting  event  of  Freemasonry  in  the  "  Silver  State  "  of  Nevadj.. 
and  on  the  Pacific  C'oast,  if  not  in  the  world,  since  the  Craft  assembled  on 
Mt.  Moriah  to  erect  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  occurred  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1S75. 

The  burning  of  the  Masonic  hall  and  that  of  the  Odd  Fellows*  haQ  in 
Virginia  City,  a  few  days  previous,  left  the  lodges  without  any  place  of  meet- 
ing, cither  for  business  or  work.  In  this  dilemma,  and  upon  due  consultadon, 
the  Worshipful  Master  of  Virginia  Ix)dge,  No.  3,  decided  to  call  the  regulai 
meeting  of  his  lodge  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  our  ancient  brethren 
**  on  the  highest  hills  or  in  the  lowest  valleys ;  *'  and,  accordingly,  by  proclama- 
tion he  called  liis  lodge  to  meet  upon  the  top  of  Mt.  Davidson,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  which,  and  over  the  "  Great  Comstock  Lode,"  stands  Virginia  Cit)*. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  rises  to  a  height  of  1622  feet  above  the 
main  business  street  of  Virginia  City,  at  an  angle  of  nearly  45  degrees,  and  is 
7827  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  apex  was  raised  a  flag-staff,  and 
there  floated  from  its  top  the  whfte  flag  of  Masonry,  upon  which  were  die 
square  and  compasses  with  the  letter  G  in  the  centre.  The  writer,  with  the 
assistance  of  others,  surveyed  the  boundaries  of  the  lodge-room  and  built 
the  altar  of  rough  stones,  upon  which  was  placed  the  Great  Light  of  Masonry, 
after  having  been  duly  consecrated  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  The  three  lesser 
lights  were  not  placed  in  position,  for  the  sun  was  in  zenith,  the  moon  high  in 
the  West,  while  the  Worshipful  Master  was  in  the  East,  ruling  and  governing 
his  lodge  and  setting  the  Craft  to  work  whereby  they  might  pursue  their  laborL 
Ninety-two  members  of  the  lodge  were  present,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Master 
and  2<S6  visitors  from  other  lodges,  rej^rescnting  twenty-five  States  and  Ter- 
ritories of  the  l^nion,  besides  Mngland,  Scotland,  Ontario,  and  New  Zealand. 

As  the  lod^e  was  opened,  the  while  emblem  of  the  Order  was  thrown  to 
the  breeze  tVnm  tlie  ll  j,Lj-st:ilT  on  the  summit,  and  the  cheers  that  greeteil  i: 
were  heard  in  the  valleys  bi'low.  The  regular  business  of  the  lodge  wis 
transa(  ted,  when  the  ga\el  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  (irand  Master  IU>llcn, 
who  then  jnesidcd.  Speeches  and  songs  appro})riate  to  the  occasion  fol- 
lowed. At  tiie  close  the  Craft  was  called  from  lalx)r  to  refreshment,  of 
whi(di  there  was  a  bountiful  suj)ply,  an  1  all  were  satisfied  when  the  lodge  w> 
close*  1.  In  the  history  of  the  <  )rder  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  i>- 
a(  cuunt  is  i^nven  of  a  lodgc^  being  held,  or  a  Mascmic  altar  erected,  at  >  • 
hii;h  an  elevation  ^inre  the  day  that  Xoah  made  his  exit  with  his  familv  fror. 
tiie  ark,  on  tiie  top  of  Mt.  Ararat,  antl  set  \\\)  his  altar  to  worship  God  aii-i 
return  th:ink^  fv)r  his  j)re.>.ervation. 

The   memory  of  tliat   interesting  event  will  live  until  the  last  survivor  <  1" 
tlio-<.e   ])re>ent  ^h;'.ll   have   been   called  to  eternal   ret'reshment   in    the  (ir.n: 
I.od^e  ai>ove  :  and   Mt.    l).ivi(Kv)n  >h  lil  be   known   among    the    Craft  as  t'^' 
'*  MiMuHun  of  the   l.onl."   \\w  .urap.<ii-t   altar  o\   l-'reemasonry   built   bv  t... 
S  ijiieuie  Ari  hiie(  t  of  the  l'nivcr>e  llini>elf,  its  solid  base  girdled  with  Kiii-.* 
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of  gold  and  silver,  and  sparkling  with  its  gems  of  crystal  quartz  ;  its  altar 
cloth  in  winter,  the  purest  snowy  mantle  spread  over  it  by  heaven  itself,  while 
the  blazing  sun,  the  silvery  moon,  and  the  glittering  stars  shall  be  its  greater 
and  lessor  lights  to  shine  upon  it,  as  long  as  the  earth  shall  be  used  as  a  trestle- 
board  by  the  Craft. 

From  the  bosom  of  the  Fraternity  in  Nevada  there  have  flowed  the  streams 
of  charity  in  their  fulness.     During  the  Civil  War,  our  late  Brother  Reuel  (* 
(iritlley,  of  lender  Ixnlge,  with  his  sack  of  flour,  raised  hundreds  of  thotisanii 
of  dollars  for  the  sanitary  fund,  which  alleviated  the  suflerings  of  thousands  ot 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  army  hospitals. 

It  has  been  the  <icstiny  of  the  writer  to  have  been  Masonically  connected 
with  lodges  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Nevada,  during  the  thirty- 
seven  years  of  his  .M;isonic  life.  Officially  and  otherwise  he  was  connected 
with  Kxiges  in  lx>th  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  Nevada,  as  well  as 
being  the  l*resident  of  a  Masonic  Relief  .-Association  where  no  loiige  existed, 
at  White  Pine,  in  1869.  Upon  the  mountains  or  in  the  valleys,  by  the  cool- 
ing streams  or  on  the  parched,  sandy  and  alkaline  deserts  of  that  ]M>rtion 
of  the  (ireat  Basin,  he  has  fully  tested,  by  personal  exi>erience,  and  witne:>sed 
the  strength  of  the  **  Mystic-tie,"  and  beheld  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
the  teachings  and  workings  of  Freemasonry.  The  aroma  and  fragrance  of  the 
aidda  is  as  sweet  upon  the  mountains  and  desert  i)lains  of  Nevada  as  were 
the  i>erfumes  that  arose  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Though  twelve  years  have 
eLi[>setl  since  we  severed  our  lodge  relationship  in  the  "Silver  State  "  of  Nevacla, 
and  re- transferred  our  local  allegiance  to  the  parent  jurisdiction  of  California, 
yet  the  mystic  chord  of  brotherhood  is  the  same.  —  K.  .A.  S. 

Utah.  —  Before  proceeding  to  give  the  sketch  of  the  establishing  of  a 
regular  lo<Ige  of  Freemasons  in  Utah,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  short  account 
of  Freemasonry  among  the  Mormons. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1842,  the  Grand  Master  of  Illinois  announced  to 
the  (trand  Ixxlge  of  that  State  that  he  had  granted  a  dispensation  to  several 
brethren  to  organize  a  lodge  at  Nauvoo.  It  commenced  work  on  March  15, 
1842.  ami  by  the  nth  of  .August  of  the  same  year,  in  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  days,  it  had  initiated,  passed,  and  raised  my  Uss  than  two  hundrfj 
and  fv^hty-six  canJuiaUs^  averaging  six  degrees  per  diem  in  that  lime  I  Thev 
were  advised  by  the  committee  of  the  (irand  I/xlge  of  Illinois,  when  sent  1  • 
examine  their  work,  not  to  go  so  fast,  and  to  divide  their  labors.  WhiK-  . 
charter  was  not  granted  to  **  Nauvoo  Ixxlge,"  U.  D.,  the  dispensation  w.i^ 
continued.  Dispensations  were  issued  to  two  more  Ixxlges,  **  Helm  **  and 
*•  Nye,"  the  former  of  which,  "  Helm,"  received  and  acted  u[X)n  four  petitions 
in  one  day,  and  *•  Nye  "  Ix)dge  received  and  acted  ujK^n  petitions  on  one  day. 
*nd  initiated  the  next.  From  the  records,  it  api>ears  these  three  loilges  in 
Nauvoo  made  in  one  \c\x  fifteen  hundred  ^fdsons,  and  at  the  s.ime  ratio  m 
two  years  they  must  have  made  an  army  oi  about  four  thousand  ;  alt  winle 
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uader  dispensation,    lliis  sort  of         :  ,         ,  „ht  to  an  end  hf 

the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois,  w         idop    d  the  foUowing  resolutions :  - 

"tiMt  iD  &e  opinion  of  ^lis  Gntnd  Lodpe.  it  t>  inexpedient  and 
Freemuonty  longer  to  luitaln  a  lod^  In  ivoo,  and  fai  ihe  d 
Nbutoo,  Helm,  and  N]«  lodges  have  EhowD  ung  lu  present  i 

thii  Grand  Lodge ; 

"  That  their  diipouatioiu  be  and  are  hecAsf  reroked  and  charters  refusod." 

They  still  continued  to  I  >y  wholesale,  and  cared  ootlung  M 

the  edicts  of  the  Grand  Lo      ,  i,  at  a  communication,  October  7, 18(4 

held  at  Jacksonville,  ado]      1        foil     '     ;  resolutions 

"  VfkatM,  ■ 
tbon^t  proper  to  1       1  oroo,  t 

beat  granted  tlwni.  for  grow  OB-Maioiiic  com 

'Wlurtat.-     :MoilW 
to  NaiiTOO,  Dtd  •  niuiDiu  uoi 

not  a  po*id*e  lemw       -en  lo  mis        ind  La 

"  Rutliitd,        uus  Gnuld  Lo         I        i 
thereof  l>e  '       ini<  dun  of  m  worUng  these  lodges  is  hereby  da^Mrl 

ctandMiiint ;  and  a1         iPDcn  d  ib         pended  from  h.^  righu  of  Miscuirj  vilSEfi  Or 

jiirlsdictioD  of  tlili  unnd  Lo         um  uai  ■  tt  Grand  Lodges  be  mjueiled  lo  dtcT  tea 

anj  Muonic  privilqea. 

"  Ktiabitd,  That  the  Grand  Secietai;  be  directed  to  address  a  circulnr  on  ihU  «ib[«:i  s  1^ 
the  Grand  Lodges  in  coneqxmdence  with  thii  Gnmd  Lotlge.  and  request  the  same  to  be  tuitila'nt 
in  all  the  Masonic  peiiodicali." 

In  1846  the  Monnon  hegira  took  c,  when  Nauvoo  and  other  plaoati 
lUinois  and  Camp  Far  West,  and  other  towns  in  Missouri  were  evacuated,  lad 
that  strange  community  took  its  departure  from  the  borders  of  a  bad  of 
civilization  and  enlightenment,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  Great  Basn  bj  the 
Great  Salt  Sea  of  the  Desert. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  by  alliances  with  hostile  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  their  own  armed  bands  of  murderers  and  marauders,  the  Danites, 
they  plundered  and  murdered  the  emigrants  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific  Coet, 
and  massacred  whole  trains  of  both  men  and  women,  and,  in  successfiil  aimed 
defiance,  fortified  the  national  highways  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Uniud 
States  troops  over  the  rightful  territory  of  the  government.  Hatred  to  the 
United  States  government,  to  the  people  and  their  laws,  was  taugjit  and  incid- 
cated,  open  rebellion  incited  and  encouraged,  while  armed  aUens  seized  npoo 
and  occupied  the  public  lands  which  they  had  invaded,  and  held  in  violatioii  of 
law  and  the  decrees  of  the  various  departments  of  the  National  Government. 

But  this  now  brings  us  to   the  history  of  regular  and  duly  c 
Freemasonry  in  Utah,  and  we  quote  from  Grand  Secretary  Diehl :  — 

"  Among  the  United  States  army  stalioned  al  Camp  Floyd  wece  a  few  brochen  irt>o  lu 
made  Masons  in  various  parts  ot  our  countrr.and  in  order  to  practise  in  their  leisure  the  M 
of  Masonry,  resolved  lo  organiie  a  lodge.  They  peiiiioned  the  Grand  Master  of  Minoo 
dispensation,  which  was  granted  to  the  firsl  regular  Masonic  lodge  in  Uuh, 
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**  On  Nf  arch  6,  1859,  the  Grand  Lod^  of  Missouri  issued  a  dispensation  to  open  '  Rocky 
Mountain  Ixxlge,'  in  Utah  Territory,  at  Camp  Floyd.  This  dispensation  was  used  until  a  charter 
was  issued,  datni  June  i.  x86o.  to  the  same  named  officers  and  brethren,  as  applied  lor  the  dispen- 
sation, and  said  lodge  was  named.  *  Rocky  Mountain  Lodge.  No.  305.'  to  be  held  at  Camp  Floyd, 
Utah  Terntorr. 

"  Among  the  papers  returned  to  the  Grand  I^odi^e  of  Missouri,  the  late  Brother  George  Frank 
Gouley.  Right  Worshipful  ( jrand  Secretary,  said  :  '  I  find  a  letter  from  Brother  Richard  Wilson  of 
the  4th  Aiiiliery,  the  Secretary,  dated  March  37.  1801.  enclosing  annual  returns  to  December  97. 
iSoo.  and  announcing  that  the  name  of  the  Post  had  been  changed  from  Camp  Floyd  to  Fort 
<  nttenden. 

** '  The  membership  was  composed  principally  of  officers  and  soldiers  oH  the  United  States 
army  then  quartered  there,  and  when  the  location  was  changed  to  New  Mexico,  the  charter, 
jewels,  records,  etc..  were  all  returned  to  this  office,  more  perfectly  arranged,  and  the  accounts,  etc.. 
more  correctly  completed,  than  that  ever  received  from  any  surrendered  lodge  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Grand  bo<ly  since  its  organization. 

"  *  The  jewels  and  working  tools  were  of  the  very  best  quality ;  in  fiurt.  everything  received  by 
this  office  from  that  lodge  bore  evidenc*e  of  more  than  ordiiury  refinement  and  culture.  The 
relationship  between  this  Grand  Lodge  and  her  daughter  lodge,  in  the  then  **  Great  Far  West." 
was  of  a  very  affectionate  character,  and  the  same  spirit  has  ever  been  manifest  between  her  and 
the  former  members  of  that  lodge.' " 

Thus  ended  the  first  attempt  to  plant  Masonry  on  Utah  soil. 

Fhiring  the  late  Civil  War  the  Mormons  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against 
the  United  States  government,  and  in  1863  General  E.  P.  Connor,  with  two 
regiments  of  California  volunteers,  marched  through  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
talcing  a  commanding  position,  established  Camp  Douglas,  overlooking  the 
town,  and  holding  the  turbulent  and  treacherous  Mormons  m  awe.  Security 
of  life  and  property  being  thus  measurably  assured,  miners  and  business  men 
from  Ne\'ada  immigrated  thither,  some  of  whom  were  Masons.  They  consid- 
ered the  advisability  of  establishing  a  lodge  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing,  assembled  on  November  11,  1865,  at  the  Odd  Fellows' 
hall. 

\  resolution  was  passed  to  organize  a  lodge,  and  to  petition  the  Grand 
Master  of  Nevada  for  a  dispensation.  lender  Lodge,  No.  8,  at  Austin, 
Nevaila,  recommended  the  petition.  The  then  (irand  Master  of  .Masons  of 
Nevada  responded  immediately  to  the  request,  and  issued  his  letters  of  dis- 
[Krnsation  for  Mt.  Moriah  Ixxlge.  to  be  located  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  But 
rcmcmlHrring  the  treachery  and  rebellion  of  the  Mormon  Masons  at  Nauvoo 
to  the  Grand  IxMige  of  Illinois,  and  the  action  taken  by  that  (irand  body,  and 
iVarful  of  contamination  and  of  similar  evils  which  might  result  in  establishing 
I  Masonic  lodge  in  the  heart  of  the  capital  of  Mormondom,  he  attached  to 
ihi>  dispensation  an  edirt  re([uiring  the  lotlge  to  be  careful  and  "  exclude  all 
who  wtrrc  of  the  Monnon  failh.'* 

The  first  meeting  of  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge  was  held,  February  5,  1866,  and 
soon  afterward  the  following  question  was  sent  to  Grand  Master  de  Bell  fn.>m 
said  lodge  for  a  decision  :  **  How  are  Mormons  to  be  treated,  who  claim  to 
be  Masons,  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  ask  the  ph\ilege  of 
risiting  ?  " 
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To  this  request  Grand  Master  de  Bell  «-.  ...^ .^^  official  repl;:-'! 

"  The  right  to  vUit  ii  not  ui  laalia  but  ii  iii:iy  be  lerDpcnwil;  loa  <k  iopMiH 

For  initaiicc,  a  luipended  oi  expelled  biason  wsci  ttui  right  unlll  he  u  rHtomL    Ap^^^| 
that  has  txscD  convicted  o(  crime,  altbongh  tM  chugc-j  ffl^y  have  been  picfeiml  apaM  H^H 
ihould  not  be  permitted  to  dl  with  '  the  Just  and         .'    And  uhj'?     Simpljr  becmw  the  paeaMH 
luumonf  of  the  lodge  would  be  disturbed.    So  oub  kna^n  \a  be  living  In  Ibe  dutj  *>aMM*4B 
what  on  known  as  Ibe  proprieties  and  decencjei  of  lite,  3':timg  at  naogbl  the  monl  Im,  m  M 
down  in  that  Gteat  Light  that  li  ever  iq>en  upon  <       altiiib.  should  by  the  umc  role  be  wtaaiil 
from  our  usemblles.    Therefore  you  will  take  nouce.  tli.it  Mormons  claiming  to  be  HauM  to 
excluded  from  the  right  of  visitiag,  and  alio  thatpe  tioc^  foe  the  degrees  ol  Masonf)  ibalM  h 
receired  from  any  person  who  a  known  to  be  a        mon. 

"  It  is  diERcult  to  di*crlmlaate,  and  we  must  ke  t»«  g«ieral  cbaiactn  of  ibe  p««plt.aH 
decide  far  the  pertnaneni  good  oT  the  Craft  In  leral,  Lirni  of  your  lodge  la  panlculB.  Aj  \ 
people,  it  is  well  known  that  Ibejr  are  poly,  .  u  'iog  \a  A\kh  viobillon  ol  the  law  H  Cod,  a 

given  to  us  in  the  Decalogoe,  andabo  in  cooiemptof  the  l.iiss  ul  ttie  Un<I.  and  comeqamit H 
good  Maionai  for  I  hold  thai  a  violation  of  ihe  laws  of  tin.-  luiid  is  a  Miuonic  olfence.'*  ocac 

In  this  decision  the  Grand  Lod  '  Nev.id.i  unanimously  adopted  tte 
report  of  the  committee  on  j  u  e,  sustaining  the  Grand  Maskx,  a 

its  annual  communicadoD,  held  September  zo,  1866,  and  the  i>eiiiioii  Idi  a 
charter  was  denied,  but  the  dispensation  was  continued. 

At  the  next  annual  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Nevadx,  IkU 
September  18,  1867,  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge,  U.  !>.,  again  applied  for  a  dunei. 
triiich  was  denied,  and  the  ilispensation  was  revoked. 

The  committee  on  charters  reported  as  follows  :  — 

"The  committee  have  carefully  examined  the  reconli' . 
tatisfiwlolr  and  neatly  kept,  and  would  hare  taken  pleajriin 
granted,  had  it  not  been  for  the  spirit  of  Insubordination  maniivstcd  in  \W  ',  •■■■■^''■'-  •-■':•--■■ 
from  the  officers  of  the  lodge,  which  accompanies  the  petition,  in  which,  after  a  great  amomi  o 
special  pleading.  Ihcy  attempt  to  dlclale  terms  to  this  Grand  Lodge,  by  declining  a  charter  oaks 
the  edict  of  the  last  grand  comtnunication  concerning  Mormon  Masons  be  repealed,  and  Ik 
lodge  allowed  to  be  its  own  judge  as  (o  who  shall  or  shall  doi  t>e  adtnitted. 

"Brother  Joseph  de  Bell,  P.'.G.-.M.-.,  In  his  letter  of  instruction  which  a 
dispensation,  in  view  of  the  £ic1s  that  the  laws  of  the  land  have  declared  polygamy  a 
that  (he  Mormons  of  Utah  Territory  have  openly  and  defiantly  declared  their  iolention  to  roic 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  whenever  the  govemmeTil  shall  make  the  attempt,  and  that  polnin 
is  a  moral  and  social  sore,  which  it  is  Ihadmy  of  Masonry  to  discountenance,  forbids  iheaduMiii* 
of  Mormons  to  the  lodge.  The  Grand  Lodge,  at  its  last  annual  grand  communication.  ap(>o«4 
of  the  Instructions.  .  .  .  Therefore,  lo  repeal  the  edict  would  be  an  acknowledgraent  that  iniicr- 
ality  and  disloyally  were  not  offenees  of  which  Masonry  should  take  any  notice. 

"The  Committee,  therefore,  report  the  following  resolution,  and  recommend  its  adoptiaB:' 

"  *  Rtsfltnd,  That  this  Grand  Lodi;e.  in  view  of  the  unsaiisbcior;  state  of  society  la  Gnri 
Salt  I^ke  City,  and  the  improper  spirit  manifested  in  ihe  communicaiion  from  the  olficHi  f* 
Mt.  Motiah  Lodge,  U.  D,.  does  not  deem  it  expedient  or  for  the  good  ol  Maionr?  to  gnat  i 
charter  to  the  brethren  of  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge,  U.  D..  as  prayed  for.'" 

By  resolution  the  Grand  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  and  fonranj  » 
the  Master  of  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge,  U.  D.,  without  fee,  to  be  by  him  dehrefed 
to  each  member  of  his  lodge,  the  proper  certificates  of  their  good  «*«'"<'«; 
as  provided  for  in  the  constitution  ;  and  it  was  also 

"  Riwlvrd,  Thai  this  Grand  Lo.Ikc  does  hereby  donate  to  the  btetbren  of  the  ble  Ul. 
Moriah  Lodge,  U.  D..  its  forniiur--  and  jewels." 
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Ven'  few  instances  can  be  found  where  a  subordinate  lodge  under  dispen- 
sation, or  even  a  chartered  lodge,  was  so  leniently  and  charitably  dealt  with 
by  a  Cirand  Master  or  a  Cirand  Ixnlge  as  this  loiige,  whose  officers  needed 
discipline  for  contempt  and  insubordination.  As  a  lodge,  it  was  dissolved 
without  the  sus])ension  of  a  single  officer  or  member  from  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Freemasonry. 

They  seemed  to  have  the  idea  that  their  lodge  was  located  at  Constantinople, 
the  capiul  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  rather  than  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  laws  of  morality  and  an  enlightened  civilization  prevailed.  They  received 
their  dimits,  but  as  a  bo<Iy  would  not  disband.  They  then  applied  to  the 
(>ran«l  Master  of  Montana  for  a  dispensation,  which  was  refused,  while  all  the 
Cirand  IxKlges  of  the  United  States  approved  the  action  of  the  (>rand  Ixnlge 
of  Nevada  and  that  of  the  Grand  Master  of  Montana. 

Another  and  successful  effort  was  made  to  obtain  a  dis|>ensation  from  the 
Cirand  Mailer  of  Kansas,  who,  on  the  25th  day  of  November,  1867,  granted 
a  d!r»iMrnsaiion  to  open  Mt.  Moriah  Ixxlge  in  Salt  I^ke  City.  Under  this 
dib|>cnsation  the  loilge  held  its  first  meeting,  December  18,  1867. 

Not  much  work  was  done  imder  this  dis{>ensation.  They  sent  a  delegate 
to  the  (irand  I>o<ige  at  l^avenworth,  Kansas,  with  a  |>etition  for  a  charter, 
which,  with  great  tiifficulty  and  in  the  face  of  great  opposition,  was  secured  ; 
ami  the  delegate  received  the  charter  for  Mt.  Moriah  Ixxlge,  No.  70,  granted 
CKtolnrr  21,  1868.  This  lodge  held  its  first  meeting  under  the  charter, 
November  9.  1868. 

Reuben  Howard  Robertson,  afterward  Past  Grand  Master  of  Utah,  came 
to  Salt  I^ke  City  from  Montana.  While  in  Montana,  he  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  Nevada  Ixxlge,  No.  4,  and  preside*  1  over  it  as  Master.  A  glance 
at  Salt  I -ike  City  convinced  him  that  she  had  a  bright  future  l>efore  her :  he 
concluded  to  make  it  his  home.  He  was  agreeably  surprise*!  to  find  a  Masonic 
\i>*\z^*  in  ojH'ration,  and  [Kiid  it  a  fraternal  visit.  His  far-seeing  eye  soon 
diMovered  that  another  kxlge  could  be  easily  built  up.  His  knowledge  of 
>fasonr>'  in  all  its  branches  soon  gathered  around  him  the  sojourning  Masons 
in  this  rity  and  Camp  Douglxs,  who  passed  resolutions  to  |>etilion  the  iirand 
Master  of  Montana  for  a  dis]>ensation  to  oi>en  Wasatch  I/xlge. 

The  petition  being  recommended  by  Mt.  Moriah  Ixxlge,  U.  O.,  the  (irand 
Master  of  ^fonlana  issued  a  dispensation,  0<tol>er  22,  1866.  to  Wa^jt*  h 
Ixxlge,  at  (ireat  Salt  I-ike  City.  The  first  meeting  of  the  lo<Ige  w.i>  held 
Friday  evening.  Noveinl>er  30,  1S66. 

In  September.  1S67.  Brother  Rol>ertson  started  for  Montana,  to  be  pn'^fnt 
at  the  seccmd  annual  communication  of  the  (irand  I^mI^o.  On  his  return  he 
brought  with  him  a  charter  for  Wasatch  Loilge.  No.  S,  <late«l  ()<tolx*r  7.  1S07. 
Under  this  charter  the  knlge  held  its  first  meeting,  November  4.  1.S67. 

In  1870  a  chanijc  f  >r  the  lx*tter  took  place  in  Utah.  The  great  Pa*  ific 
Railroad  had  laid  it^  last  rail  in  Octol)er,  1S69,  near  Tromontory  Toint.  ami 
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At\he  eleventh  aimual  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Coiondovi 
petition  for  a  charter  was  received  from  Aigenta  Lodge,  'llie  peddion  *a 
granted,  and  the  charter  to  ArgenU  Lodge,  No.  it,  issued  on  the  iM 
day  of  September,  1871.  The  first  meeting  of  the  lodge  under  this  chuut 
was  held  November  7,  i87r. 

According  to  previous  agfeement,  Masters  and  Wardens  of  the  Matanc 
lodges  of  Salt  lake  City  met  in  coi  ition,  Januaiy  16,  1873,  at  Ma^nnc 
hall,  for  the  purpose  of  o^anizing  a  C  nd  Lodge  for  the  Territory  of  Una 
Hie  following  lodges  were  represented :  Wasaich  Lodge,  No,  8,  Sail  Lifa 
City,  chartered  by  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  of  Montana,  qd  the 
7th  day  of  October,  1867;  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge,  No.  70,  Salt  Lake  Citr, 
chartered  by  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  of  Kansas,  on  the  Jist  d»T 
of  October,  1868  ;  Argenla  Lodge,  No.  zi.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Terriwrr, 
chartered  by  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  of  Colorado,  on  the  36th  dif 
of  September,  1871. 

A  lodge  of  Master  Masons  was  opened  in  due  form.  The  lodge  then  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  officers  for  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  Brother  O.  F.  Stricklind 
was  elected  Grand  Master,  and  the  oiher  Grand  Officers  were  duly  ekcted 
and  installed,  on  January  17,  1872.  The  Grand  Marshal  then  proclaimed  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Utah  duly  organized  and  its  officers  installed  for  the  ensoiiig 
year  in  due  form,  after  which  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  new  chaitm 
issued. 

A  circulating  library  was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Utah,  shortly  after  its  organization,  and  which  has  been  successfbBr 
maintained  for  more  than  seventeen  years,  and  now  has  nearly  to,ooo 
volumes.  This  has  grown  up  under  the  special  fostering  care  of  Bnodia 
Christopher  Diehl,  the  Grand  Secretary,  who  has  taken  it  specially  in  ha 
charge.  —  E.  A.  S. 

WToming. — Wyoming,  an  Indian  name,  signifying  "Large  Plains," *b 
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created  a  Territon'  by  act  of  Congress,  July  25,  1868,  About  that  time  a 
dispensation  was  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Colorado  for  a  lodge  at 
Cheyenne ;  and  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  Grand  Lo<ige  of  Colorado  for 
Cheyenne  I/xlge,  No.  16,  October  7,  1868. 

The  Grand  Master  of  Nebraska  on  November  20,  1869,  granted  (as  recom- 
memietl  by  Wasatch  Lodge,  No.  8,  Utah),  a  dispensation  to  establish  a  lodge 
at  South  Fa.ss  City,  Wyoming  Territory,  to  be  known  as  Wyoming  Ixxlge  ; 
and  the  Grand  Ixxlge  of  Nebraska  granted  a  charter  to  Wyoming  Lodge,  No. 
28,  on  the  the  23d  day  of  June,  1870. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Cheyenne  Lodge,  No.  16,  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Colorado,  on  the  31st  day  of  Januar)',  1870,  issue«i  a 
dispensation  for  a  lodge  at  I^ramie  City,  Wyoming,  to  be  called  I^ramie 
IxKJge,  and  on  September  28,  1870,  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Colorado  granted  a 
charter  to  I^ramie  Lodge,  No.  18.  .Mso,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Laramie  Lodge,  No.  18,  the  Grand  Master  granted  a  dispensation  to  the 
brethren  at  Evanston,  Wyoming  Tcrrilor)',  to  form  Evanston  Ixxlge  at  that 
place;  and,  on  October  i,  1872,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Colorado  continued 
the  dispensation  for  another  year.  A  charter  was  granted  this  lodge  on 
September  30,  1874,  as  Evanston  Ixxlge,  No.  24. 

These  were  all  of  the  chartered  lo<lges  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  in 
Wyoming  Territor)'  on  December  15,  1874,  at  which  date,  in  accordance  with 
a  published  call,  delegates  therefrom  met  at  Laramie  City  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  Grand  Lodge  for  the  Territory  of  Wyoming.  Upon  con- 
sultation it  was  resolved  that  it  was  **  Highly  expedient  to  organize  a  Grand 
Ixxlge  for  this  Territory." 

A  lodge  of  Master  Masons  was  then  duly  o|>ene<.l,  and  the  Grand  Officers 
were  elected,  Edgar  P.  Snow  being  Grand  Master. 

December  16,  1874,  a  constitution  was  adopted  ;  and  by  resolution  the 
subonlinate  lodges  were  re-numl>ere<l  as  follows:  Cheyenne  Ixxlge.  No.  1.  at 
Cheyenne ;  Wyoming  Ixxlge,  No.  2,  at  South  Pass  City ;  Laramie  Ixxlge,  No. 
3.  at  I^ramie  City ;  Evanston  Ixxlge,  No.  4,  at  Evanston. 

October  12,  1875,  the  fee  for  a  dispensation  for  a  lo<lge  was  fixed  at  $40 ; 
ami  for  a  charter  $50  additional.  The  minimum  fee  for  the  three  degrees 
W.1S  530,  and  afterward  changed  to  ^50.  At  this  session  of  the  Grand  Lrnl^'e 
the  •*  Webb- Preston  work  "  was  adoptetl  as  the  work  of  the  Grand  L<xlgc  uf 
Wyoming. 

October  10.  1876,  the  Grand  Master  reported  hanng  grant eil  a  disi>ens.i- 
tion  to  form  Rawlins  Lo<lge,  at  Rawlins,  CarlK)n  County,  the  petition  for 
which  ha<l  been  signed  by  twenty-three  Master  Masons,  anil  recommended 
by  I^ramie  Lodge,  No.  3. 

On  the  9th  day  of  October,  1877,  it  was  ordered  that  a  Grand  Ixxlge 
librar>-  lie  established  ;  and  the  Grand  Secretary'  was  designated  as  librarian, 
€x  ofii'io,     Rawlins,  in  Carbon  County,  was  selecte*!  as  the  place  for  holding 
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the  annual  commuiucation  or  187S,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  diutcr 
was  granted  to  Rawlins  Lodge,  as  No.  5,  but  I  fail  to  find  a  recotd  of  Of 
action  having  been  taken  upon  that  matter  at  this  communication  (M  liK 
Grand  Lodge. 

At  Rawlins,  October  S,  1878,  Past  Grand  Master  Edgar  P.  Snow  rea4i 
communication  from  Asa  L.  Brown,  a  Past  Crand  Master  of  Washington  Tnn- 
tory,  from  which  I  will  make  a  few  extracts,  which  will  show  that  a  Mucoac 
lodge  was  opened  in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  several  years  before  the  cM 
established  at  Cheyenne,  in  1S68.    I'he  communication  states  that  — 

"On  JuI]'4,iB6a,memlirains  of  einigianis  laid  over  al  Indepeodence  Rock,  nliicli,  t  bttan 
ii  embraced  wilbin  the  geognlphica.!  litnilsof  your  Terrilory.  We  hid  jiul  oaacludcd  antr^^ 
ment  far  a  celebmtioii  on  the  rock,  when  Captain  Kennedy's  irain  ftont  OsIhIoom.  la^x.  ami 
in,  bringing  the  bodjp  o[  ■  man  who  bad  bem  accidentally  shot  and  killed  that  mont^  Of 
course  we  all  tamed  out  to  tbe  burial,  defetiing  our  celebration  until  4  f.M.,ui>hl(A  liBc  ■ca^ 
nsited  by  one  of  thoM  itaon,  severe  slotms,  pceuliar  to  ihai  locality,  which,  is  the 
some  of  the  boyi, '  butted  the  celebration.'  But  some  oi  us  determinad  OD  bavinf 
of  recognition,^  well  Hfiemembrance  of  the  day  and  place,  und  >o  iLboui  the  tiine  wtes  Bv'^ 
■els  hi  the  ireit  to  doie  the  day.'  abcut  twenty,  who  could  mutually  vouch,  and.  ta  to  ifteak.  IM*- 
Touch  for  each  odier,  wended  their  way  to  the  summit  of  the  rock,  and  snon  dUcomerf  •  fim! 
orratber  depreulon,  in  the  rock,  the  foria  and  sIluatioD  of  wliich  seomell  prepared  b;  bbib*  te 
our  special  ule. 

"An  altar  of  twelve  atones  was  improvised.  10  which  a  more  Ihnughtfol  or  palriotk  ixtltm 
added  the  thirteenth,  ai  emblematical  of  the  original  Colonies,  untl  being  eicctHl  to  the  Gaalf 
acclamation,  I  wu  dul;r  hutall^'d,  r.r..  led  10  the  Oriental  granitic  seat.  11>e  *cv«i»I  Manonai 
pUcei  were  filled,  and  tbe  l>lt'r,  .1  VL-nerable  brother,  with  flowing  hair  and  beard  ofBtainaawqf 
wbiteneu,  took  bis  place  vrilbiim  1h^■  We^iem  Gate,  on  a  Titde  pinnacle  which  gave  bim  a  [iiiil 
eomnund  of  view  over  the  c  iitirc  summit  oF  the  rock.  10  he  could  easily  triard  us  itutai  tm  > 
approach  of  all,  either  'ascFiding  nr  descending.*  I  then  informally  i-.;.! ;  1 
Lodge,  No.  I,'  on  the  degrees  of  Entered  Apprentice,  Fellow  Craft,  and  Master  Muon.  wbd 
several  of  the  brethren  made  short,  approprlHte  addresses,  and  our  venerable  Tyler  gair  v 
reminiscences  of  his  Masonic  history,  extending  from  i8ai  to  1663.  It  was  a  meeting  whic}i  a  as 
doubt  remembered  by  all  the  participants  who  are  yel  living,  and  some  of  those  wbo  there  becaae 
acquainted  have  kept  up  fraternal  intercourse  ever  since." 

The  square  and  compass,  matle  from  a  paper-box  cover,  and  the  Holy 
Bible  used  upon  this  occasion,  were  appropriately  presented  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Wyoming,  October  8,  1878,  to  be  laid  up  among  their  "archives." 

Seventy-five  dollars  was  appropriated  from  the  funds  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ^fasonic  library. 

On  July  26,  1882,  a  special  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  calM 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  comer-stone  of  ihe  Morris  Presbyterian  church, 
at  Rawlins. 

On  June  30,  1883,  npon  the  recommendation  of  Evanston  Lodge,  No.  4, 
the  Grand  Master  granted  a  dispensation  for  the  formation  of  a  new  lodge  it 
Green  River,  to  be  known  as  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge. 

At  the  annual  communication,  October  9th,  the  dispensation  to  Mt.  Moriah 
Lodge,  at  Green  River,  was  continued  another  year. 

On  October  14,  1884,  a  charter  was  granted  to  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge,  Na  6, 
at  Green  River,     E.  F,  Cheney  was  elerted  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master, 
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j.  H.  (toddard  Deputy  (>rand  Master,  and  the  (irand  Treasurer  and  Grand 
Secretary  were  reelected. 

'Ilie  place  for  holding  the  annual  communications  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Wyoming  was  permanently  located  at  the  city  of  Laramie,  Albany  County, 
Wyoming  Territor)',  and  the  time  changed  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  December 
in  each  year. 

On  November  8,  1885,  a  dispensation  was  granted,  recommended  by 
Rawlins  Ixxige,  No.  5,  to  form  ".Anchor  Ixnige"  at  Buffalo,  Johnson  County, 
Wyoming.  December,  1885,  5 100  was  sent  to  the  Masonic  Relief  Com- 
initlce  at  Galveston,  Texas,  and  the  (trand  Officers  were  duly  installed. 
'ITie  dis|>ensation  to  Anchor  Ixnlge,  at  Buffalo,  Johnston  County,  was  continued 
in  December,  1885,  and  a  charter  granted,  December  7,  1886,  as  Anchor 
Ijodge,  No.  7. 

A  disi)ensation  was  granted,  May,  1886,  to  form  a  lodge  at  Sheridan,  to  be 
called  Sheridan  Ixxige.  It  was  chartered  as  Sheridan  Ix)dge,  No.  8,  Deccm- 
Ur  7,  1SS6. 

On  Sei)tember  25,  1886,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  Sundance  I>odgey 
at  Sundance.  (>(H>k  County;  and  on  December  6,  1887,  a  charter  was 
granted  ff»r  the  same,  as  Sundance  Ixxige,  No.  9. 

A  dispensation  was  granted  on  March  7,  1887,  to  Ashler  Lodge,  at  Douglas, 
AlKiny  County,  and  a  charter  was  granted  to  .\shler  Ixxige,  No.  10,  Dccem- 
l)er  6,  1887. 

On  0(tol)er  21,  1887,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  Acacia  Lodge,  at 
Cheyenne,  and  on  Dcceml)er  4.  1888,  it  was  chartered  as  Acacia  Ixxige,  No.  11. 

.\  dispensation  was  grantetl.  June  i,  1889,  on  the  rerommen<lation  of  Mt. 
Moriah  IxKlge,  No.  6,  to  Rock  Springs  Ixxige,  at  Rock  Springs,  Sweetwater 
County.  Wyoming. 

On  July  19,  1886,  the  Grand  Ixxige  lai<l  the  comer-stone  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  depot  at  Cheyenne.  On  Septemlxfr  14.  1886,  they  laid,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  the  comer-stone  of  the  Kpiscopal  church  at  Cheyenne, 
and  on  Septemlxrr  21^  1886,  hid  the  comer-stone  of  the  University  building 
at  I^ramie  City. 

A  M.isonic  hall  was  erected  at  C'heyenne,  in  187S.  .Ml  of  the  lodges 
instittited  in  the  jurisdiction  have  continuously  l>een  working  lo^lgcs  under  the 
.-XnitTsfm  Constitutions.  The  Grand  L<xlge  has  not  a  large  amount  of  surplus 
funds,  nor  any  **  homes**  or  "asylums'*  to  support,  but  grants  its  charities  to 
the  ncoly.  liberally,  when  called  upon. 

Neither  the  ( iraml  Ixxige  nor  any  of  its  hulx)rdinates  have  lx^en  incor|H»ratetl. 
Nothing  has  occurred  since  the  organisation  of  the  Crrami  Ixxige  of  Wyoming, 
either  from  within  or  from  without,  tt)  disturb  that  ^xrace  and  hamiony  whuh 
shijtild  ever  reign  within  a  IvmIv  of  Free  and  Accepted  Mast)ns.  —  C.  K.  (i. 

Arizona.  —  Ilie  first  hnlge  of  Masons  in  Arizona  was  established  at  IV^scolt, 
the   capital   of  the   Territor)',  under   dispensation,  by  the  Grand  Master  of 
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i  a  charter  was  g       ea  od  uccooer  1 1 

Lo         No.  177. 

Ac  of  i        Ac<         I  Maaons,  delegated  by  se%-«al  lodpi 

in  J  Ariz       ,  I  in  the  Masonic  hall,  in  the  otjr  ol 

T     »      Terril        of  ,  on         33d  day  of  March,  1883,  for  die  pw- 

poK  of  c<  ei  the  pi  :ty  of  1  tsblishing  a  Grand  Lodge  of  Fitt 
and  Accej     i  or         'J  ,  »hen  it  was 

"  Satiiiti,  '  t  a  comi  t  of  thite  be  appointed  in  examine  Ihe  credenliah  el  doipn 
ftom  the  lereni  t         iln         lemtorrK  on     iitlon,jDdlo  ascertain,  if  possible.  ifaEHam' 

in  ihem  TcMed  to  i.odgi." 

The  foUowmg  lodges  i  :  ArUona  Lodge,  No.  357,  Iltaaiii. 

Tucson  Lodge,  No.  363,  1         1 ;  ;  Mountain  Lodge,  No.  $,  of  (jbbc 

City;  Solomon  Lodge,  U.D.,T  ;  [Anlan  Lodge,  No.  177,  of  Pmcca 

the  oldest  in  the  Territory,  was  not  r  ;«nted.] 

The  committee  reported :  — 

"The  charter  of  Ariuina  Lodge,  No.  asj.  In  Hicanix,  twars  date  the  i4(h  ^ajtt  OwM. 
A,L.  5879,  and  bai  affixed  the  Kal  of  Ibe  Grand  Lodge  of  llie  Suie  of  California,  and  n*  «pad 
In  Pheenlt  during  that  jrear. 

"  The  chaiter  of  Tucson  Lodge,  No.  1G3,  of  Tucun,  bears  dale  the  151b  day  of  fli  MiTii  1 .  u. 
5B81,  and  ha*  affixed  the  leal  of  the  Giud  Lodge  of  the  Slaie  of  Califoniia,  ti  wai  efvat  ■ 
Taoon  on  the  3111  dajr  of  October,  1881. 

"The  charter  of  White  Mountain  Lo  No.  5,  In  Globe  City,  in  Ihe  eouoty  el  PUa^bat 
dale  the  iBth  da^  of  Janoary,  A.D.  iBSi,  A.*.  and  hai  nHiied  the  ual  of  Ihe  Grand  Lodp  >< 

New  Mexico.    It  wai  opened  in  Globe  Cit7  on         nd  day  of  February.  A.t,  5S31. 

"Thedllpentationaf  Sotomon  Lodge  b  teal  of  the  Graoii  Lodge  of  (he  SlaM  of  Cit 

fomia,  and  was  dated  June  4,  1881.  This  oispensation  .luihoriies  the  opening  of  1  iaip  a 
Tombstone,  under  the  name  of  Solomon  Lodge,  and  il  was  continued  to  October  i,  itai,lbepa)- 
lion  for  a  charter  having  been  denied." 

After  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  the  following  was  adopted :  — 

"  Riiohrd,  That  a  lodg 
opening,  in  Masonic  form,  i 
Ariiona." 

Officers  were  appointed  to  fill  the  stations  and  places,  and  a  lodge  of  Mister 
Masons  was  opened  in  ancient  Masonic  form,  March  34,  1883.  Brother 
Ansel  Mellen  Bragg  was  elected  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  and  the 
other  Grand  Officers  were  also  elected  and  installed. 

The  Master  Mason's  lodge  was  then  closed  in  ancient  Masonic  form ;  and 
the  convention,  having  completed  the  business  for  which  it  had  assembled 
adjourned  sine  die,  after  which  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  of  Fm 
and  Accepted  Masons  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  was  opened  in  ample  fbnn. 
with  music  by  the  choir  and  prayer  by  the  Grand  Chaplain,  in  the  Masonir 
hall,  at  one  o'clock  p.m.,  March  25,  i88z. 

The  following  was  adopted  :  — 

d  Lodge  claimed  as  Ihe  boundaries  of  its  jurisdictioD  die  whole  U  ikt 
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On  the  6th  day  of  June  following,  a  petition  for  a  charter  was  receiveil 
from  the  Master  and  Waniens  of  Aztlan  Lodge,  No.  177,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Lo<ige  of  California,  located  at  Prescott, 
Arizona  Territory,  praying  that  a  charter  be  granted  them  as  Aztlan  Lodge, 
No.  I,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Arizona,  which  on  the  14th  of  the 
same  month  was  granted  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Grand  Lo<ige  of  Arizona  at  its  first  communication,  and  it  receiveil  the  proper 
indorsement  upon  its  charter.  The  lodges  were  duly  numbcml  in  acconl- 
ance  with  their  Masonic  age  at  that  date,  as  follows:  Aztlan  Ixxige,  No.  i, 
at  I*rescott,  Yavapai  County ;  Arizona  Lodge,  No.  2,  at  Phoeni.x,  Maricopa 
County ;  White  Mountain  Ixnige,  No.  3,  at  Globe  City,  Gila  County  ;  Tucson 
Lodge,  No.  4,  at  Tucson,  Pima  County ;  and  King  Solomon's  I^oilge,  No.  5, 
at  Toml)stone,  Cochise  County.  There  have  Iwen  three  lo<iges  since  creaie<l, 
viz. :  Chalcedony  I>odge,  No.  6,  at  Holbrook,  .Apache  County ;  Flagstaff 
Lodge,  No.  7,  at  Fbgstaff,  Yavapai  County ;  and  Coronado  Ixxige,  No.  8,  at 
Clifton,  Graham  County. 

The  records  of  the  Grand  I^ge  of  Arizona  will  compare  most  favorably 
with  those  of  even  the  oldest  Grand  Ixxiges  of  the  United  States,  which  have 
existed  and  prospered  under  more  favorable  conditions.  Unlike  other  Grand 
Lodges,  no  mileage  has  been  allowed  or  p^r  diem  paid  to  the  representatives 
in  the  Grand  Ix>dge  of  Arizona,  for  in  one  sense  in  some  instances  it  would 
have  been  "  blood  money  *'  indeed.  .At  immense  ex|>ense,  and  risk  of  l)eing 
massacred  by  the  ever-hostile  AfKiche  Indians,  lurking  behind  rocks  and 
bushes,  or  nearly  like  a  snake,  half  buried  in  sand,  ready  to  strike  at  the 
unfortunate  traveller,  these  brethren  have  traversed  the  deserts  under  burning 
sun  as  hot  as  .Africa,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  attend  the  Grand  Ixxlge  and 
to  transact  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  Craft ;  to  replenish  the  charity  fund, 
and  provide  for  the  widows  and  orphans  who  have  been  ma<le  such  at  the 
hands  of  the  cruel  and  murderous  Apaches.  Words  are  inadequate  to  do 
those  brave,  self-sacrificing,  intrepid,  and  heroic  brethren  justice.  —  E.  \.  S. 

Colorado. —  F^mbracing  within  its  limits  the  **  backbone  **  of  the  continent, 
Colorado  has  some  of  the  most  picturesi]ue  and  majestic  scenic  views  to  be 
obtained  in  the  worhl.  With  its  Castle,  Long's,  and  Pike's  Peaks,  its  Mount 
Ijn<  oln,  and  the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  crowned  with  i)eri>etu.il  snow, 
its  elevated  plateaus  or  **  parks,**  its  celebrated  mineral  springs,  and  iiN  fertile 
valleys,  it  possesses  a  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  surroundings  that  ou^ht  to 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  and  exacting. 

.After  the  discover)'  of  gold  in  the  Territory*,  immigration  rapi<lly  iniTcase*!, 
and  in  1858  a  settlement  was  made  where  I )enver  now  stands ;  and.  Ik* lore 
October  i,  1859,  a  dispensation  was  granted,  by  the  (irand  Master  of  K.invis, 
for  a  lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  in  the  town  of  .Auraria  (afterward 
Denver),  Colorado.  This  dispensation  was  committed  to  the  care  of  R.'.W/. 
D.  P.  Wallingford,  Past  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  Missouri,  to  institute  the 


lodge  and  set  the  brethren  at  work.  On  October  1 7,  i860,  the  C 
continued  this  dispensation  for  another  year,  and  on  October  ■ 
them  a  charter  as  Auraria  Lodge,  No.  37.  This  was  after  the  formation  of  tJw 
Grand  Lodge  of  Colorado,  of  which  it  is  presumed  the  Grand  Lodge  a 
Kansas  had  not  been  informed.  On  October  16,  i860,  the  Grand  Maucaf 
Kansas  reported  that  he  had  granted  dispensations  to  organize  Denver  Lodst. 
at  Denver  City,  in  the  gold  regions,  and  to  Golden  Ciiy  Lodge,  at  Gi^icn 
City ;  that  ihe  brethren  al  Denver  had  retnmcd  their  dispensation,  u  tlut 
lodge  and  "  Auraria  "  were  situated  so  near  together  that  the  intorcti  of  tht 
Fraternity  could  be  fully  served  by  the  older  lodge. 

A  charier  was  granted  on  October  16,  1S60,  to  Golden  City  Lodge,  So.  j*. 
Golden  City,  Colorado.  On  June  5,  1861,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Neb«i» 
granted  a  charter  to  Summit  Lodge.  No.  7,  at  Parkville,  Colorado ;  and  on 
the  same  day,  a  charter  to  Rocky  Mountain  Lodge,  No.  8,  ai  Gold  H3. 
Colorado.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  dispensation  was  giunied  either  «f 
these  lodges. 

October  15,  1861,  the  Grand  Master  of  Kansas  reported  that  be  End 
granted  a  dispensation  to  the  brethren  at  Nevada  City,  Colorado,  foe  a  lodge 
al  that  place,  to  be  called  Nevada  Lodge;  and  on  October  15,  i86i,  flK 
Grand  I^ge  granted  a  charter  to  Nevada  Lodge,  No.  36,  al  Nevada  Ciw. 
Colorado  Territory.  The  representatives  of  the  three  chartered  lodget  ol 
Colorado  met  in  convention  at  Golden  City,  on  August  2,  1861,  and  a,  I-^dft 
of  Master  Masons  duly  opened,  A  conimiliee  on  credentials  and  cfaartcn 
was  appointed,  who  reported  the  following  lodges  represented  ;  Golden  Ci*t 
Lodge,  No.  34  ;  Summit  Lodge,  No.  7,  Parkville ;  Rocky  Mountain  Lodge, 
No.  8,  Gold  Hill, 

It  was  resolved  to  form  a  Grand  Lodge.  Grand  Officers  were  accordingh 
elected  and  installed,  J.  M.  Chivington,  Gold  Hill,  being  elected  Grand 
Master.  Constitution,  by-laws,  and  rules  were  adopted,  and  charters  were 
granted  to  the  lodges,  and  numbered  as  follows :  Golden  City,  No.  1 ;  Soift- 
mit,  No.  2  ;  and  Rocky  Mountain,  No.  3.  The  Grand  Master,  00  September 
19,  1861,  granted  a  dispensation  to  a  lodge  at  Central  City,  to  be  called 
Chivington  Lodge. 

On  October  24,  1861,  however,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kansas  granted  to  the 
members  of  Auraria  Lodge,  U.  D..  a  dispensation  to  form  and  open  a  lodge  at 
Denver  City,  to  be  called  Denver  Lodge. 

At  the  first  annual  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Coknado, 
charters  were  granted,  Decemlier  11,  1861  :  to  Nevada  Lodge,  No,  4,  at 
Nevada  City ;  Denver  Lodge,  No.  5,  at  Denver  City ;  and  Chivington  Lodge, 
No.  6,  at  Central  City. 

The  fee  for  a  dispensation  to  form  a  new  lodge  was  fixed  at  {35,  and  $30 
additional  for  a  charter.  The  by-l.aws  of  the  Grand  Lodge  required  eich 
subordinate  lodge  to  pay  the  Grand  Ixidge  $5  for  each  initiation,  and  $x.$o 
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for  each  member,  except  those  initiated  during  the  year.  The  minimum  fee 
for  the  three  degrees  was  fixed  at  ^30,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

November  3,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  Rocky  Mountain  Lodge,  No.  3, 
reported  that  ail  the  brethren  of  that  lodge  had  left  for  other  localities,  and 
the  errand  Lodge  ordered  the  charter  and  property  of  the  lodge  returned. 
A  charter  was  granted,  November  3,  1863,  to  Union  Lo<lge,  No.  7,  at  Denver 
City.  November  7,  1864,  the  establishing  of  a  .Masonic  library  was  approved 
ami  the  donation  ($105)  given  to  the  Fraternity  by  Hruther  John  G.  Brand- 
ley,  of  Cor.ip.iny  C,  ist  Colorado  Cavalry,  who  was  mortally  wounded  the 
previous  summer  in  a  fight  with  the  Indians,  was  set  apart  for  that  object. 
Dispensations  for  a  lo^lge  at  Empire  City,  Clear  Oeek  County,  Colorado,  and 
another  at  Helena,  Adgerton  (!ounty,  Montana,  were  rej)orted  as  having  been 
issued  by  the  Crand  Master.  The  Dcjmty  (irand  Master  rejKjrted  that,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Crand  Master  from  the  jurisdiction,  he  granted  on  .\pril  4, 
1S65,  a  dispensation  to  a  lodge  at  Virginia  ('ity,  Montana,  to  be  called 
M<mtana  Ixxlgc  ;  the  petition  was  recommended  by  Virginia  City  Ixxlgc, 
No.  43,  and  also  Union  Ix)dge,  No.  7.  The  (Jrand  Secretary  reported 
that  Summit  Ix>dge,  No.  2,  had  surrendered  its  charter  and  effects  to  the 
Grand  Ixxlge.     .\  ch.irter  was  granted  Kmpirc  Ixxlgc,  No.  8,  Novemlnrr  6, 

1865.  Charters  were  granted,  November  7,  1865,  to  Montana  Ixxige,  No.  9, 
and  Helena  City  Ixxige,  No.  10.  On  January  27,  1866,  the  (irand  Master 
issued  a  dispensation  to  Kl  Paso  Ixxige  at  Colorado  City,  and  on  February  15, 

1866,  Black  Hawk  Ix)dge,  at  Black  Hawk,  Coloracio.  K  charter  was  grante<! 
this  lo<ige,  October  i,  1866,  as  Black  Hawk  Ixxige,  No.  11  ;  and  the  dispen- 
sation to  El  Paso  Ixxige  was  continued. 

December,  1866,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  a  lo<ige  at  Columbia  City. 
At  the  communication  of  the  (ir.and  Ix>dge,  October  7,  1867,  a  petition  was 
received  from  fourteen  brethren  at  (leorgetown  for  a  charter  for  a  lodge ; 
an«i  a  charter  was  granted  to  Washington  Ixxige,  No.  12,  at  Georgetown. 
The  Grand  Secretary  reported  that,  a  Grand  Lotlge  having  l>een  forme* I  in 
Montana,  the  charters  of  Montana,  No.  9,  and  Helena  Ixxige,  No.  10,  had 
been  returned  to  him.  On  Octol)er  8,  1867,  charters  were  granted  El  Paso 
I/xige,  No.  13,  and  Columbia  Ixxige,  No.  14.  November  8,  1S67,  disfxmsa- 
tions  were  granted  for  a  lodge  at  Canon  City ;  on  June  27,  186S,  for  a  Kxlge 
at  Valmont.  The  Deputy  Grand  Master,  during  the  alienee  of  the  Grand 
Master,  in  the  cariy  part  of  1868,  granted  a  dispensation  to  the  brethren  at 
(  heyenne,  Dakota  Territor)',  to  open  a  loilge  ;  also  a  dispensation  tv)  the 
brethren  of  Pueblo  and  vicinity  ;  also  to  the  brethren  at  Denver,  to  t)pen  a 
new  lodge,  to  be  calleii  (iermania  Ixxige. 

On  October  7,  1868,  the  location  of  Columbia  Ixxige.  No.  14,  was  changed 
from  Columbia  City  to  Boulder  City,  and  the  name  of  Chivington  Ixxige. 
No.  6,  was  changed  to  Central  Lotlge.  No.  6.  Charters  were  granted  to 
Mt  Moriah  Lodge,  No.  15,  at  Canon  City;  to  Cheyenne  I.olge,  No.  16.  at 
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Cheyenne,  Dakota  Territory ;  and  to  Pueblo  Lodge,  No.  1 7,  at  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado. On  January  31,  1870,  the  Grand  Master  issued  a  dispensation  for 
Laramie  Lodge,  at  Laramie  City,  Wyoming  Territory,  and  on  May  9,  1870, 
to  Fidelity  Lodge,  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado.  On  September  28,  1870,  char- 
ters were  granted  Laramie  Lodge,  No.  18,  at  Laramie  City,  and  to  Collios 
Lodge  (instead  of  Fidelity),  No.  19.  On  November  29,  1870,  a  dispensatioo 
was  granted  to  open  a  lodge  at  Greeley,  to  be  called  Occidental  Lodge.  On 
April  8,  1 87 1,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  the  brethren  at  Salt  Lake  City  to 
form  a  lodge,  to  be  known  as  Argenta  Lodge.  A  charter  was  granted,  Sep- 
tember 26,  187 1,  to  Occidental  Lodge,  No.  20,  at  Greeley,  Colorado,  and 
also  to  Argenta  Lodge,  No.  21,  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  March,  1872,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  form  a  lodge  at  Littleton, 
Arapahoe  County;  and,  on  June  22,  1872,  to  the  brethren  residing  at  Long- 
mont,  Boulder  County.  On  September  24,  1872,  the  Grand  Lodge  granted 
a  charter  to  Weston  Lodge,  No.  22,  at  Littleton,  and  to  St.  Vrain  Lodge,  No. 
23,  at  Longmont ;  and  a  dispensation  was  issued  to  the  brethren  at  Cokndo 
Springs,  to  form  Ashlar  Lodge,  to  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  El  Paao 
Lodge,  No.  15,  at  Colorado  City. 

Grand  Master  Teller,  on  September  8,  1873,  granted  a  dispensatkm  to 
form  a  lodge  at  Evanston,  Wyoming  Territory.  The  dispensation  to  Ariilv 
Lodge  was  returned,  by  order  of  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master. 

El  Paso  Lodge,  No.  13,  was  by  edict  of  the  Grand  Lodge  remcyfed  fna 
Colorado  City  to  Colorado  Springs.  On  January  10,  1874,  a  diqwBHlioi 
was  issued  to  organize  Doric  Lodge,  at  Fairplay,  Park  County,  Colorado ;  abo, 
on  July  14,  1874,  to  organize  Idaho  Springs  Lodge,  U.  D.,  at  Idaho  ^krings; 
and,  on  August  27,  1874,  to  organize  Huerfano  Lodge,  U.  D.,  at  Walsenbni^ 
Huerfano  County,  Colorado.  On  September  30,  1874,  charters  were  giaoted 
to  Evanston  Lodge,  No.  24,  and  to  Doric  Lodge,  No.  25.  The  dispensatioDS 
to  Idaho  Springs  Lodge  and  Huerfano  Lodge  were  continued  another  year. 
On  March  15,  1875,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  organize  Las  Animas 
Lodge,  U.  D.,  at  Trinidad,  Las  Animas  County.  On  September  20,  1875,  the 
Grand  Lodge  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Territorial  L'niversity  in  due  form, 
at  Houlder.  On  September  12,  1875,  charters  were  granted  to  Idaho  Spri«y 
Lodge,  No.  26,  to  Huerfano  Lodge,  No.  27,  and  L^as  Animas  Lodge,  Na  %%. 

Disj)ensations  were  issued,  September  24,  1875,  ^^  form  Del  Norte  Lodge, 
at  Del  Xorte  ;  February  7,  1876,  to  form  King  Solomon  IxKige,  at  West  Las 
Animas  ;  March  15,  1876,  to  form  Olive  Branch  lx)dge,  at  Saguache  (anodier 
dispensation  was  granted  Olive  Branch  Lodge,  March  10,  1S77)  ;  ^^  * 
March  17,  1876,  to  form  South  Pueblo  Lodge,  at  South  Pueblo. 

The  (irand  Lodge  appointed  a  committee  of  three,  to  procure  a  suitable 
granite  slab,  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  sijuare,  of  Colorado  rock,  and  placf 
u|)on  its  polished  face  this  inscription:  *' l-Vom  (irand  Lodge  of  Masons  of 
Colorado,  the  Centennial  State,  .\.i».  1876,"  and  when  completed,  to  ship  thtf 
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same  to  the  "  Washington  National  Monument  Society,"  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia.  The  (}rand  Lodge  also  appropriated  $500,  to  aid  in  completing 
this  monument.  Charters  were  granted,  September  20,  1876;  to  Del  Norte 
Lodge,  No.  29;  to  King  Solomon  Ixnige,  No.  30,  at  West  l.as  Animas;  and 
to  Stiuth  I*ueblo  Ixxigc,  No.  31.  A  charter  was  granted  Olive  Branch  I^ge, 
No.  12^  .September  18,  1877. 

\s  C\>]()rado  is  no  longer  a  Territory,  but  a  free  and  independent  State, 
a<lmitted  into  the  PVderal  Union  as  the  thirty-eighth  State,  on  the  2d  day  of 
August,  1876,  a  ''Centennial  State/'  we  feel  that  she  is  safe,  and  that  the 
histor\*  of  the  Cirand  Ixxlge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  the  *'  State  "  of 
Colorado  will  be  one  of  harmony,  progress,  and  noble  achievements. 

The  .Most  Worshipful  (frand  Ixxlge  of  Colorado  has  laid  the  comer-stones 
of  i>ublic  buildings,  as  follows  :  — 

June  34,  1872 Public  School  Building,  at  Denver. 

junr  34.  1874 buildinf*.  Public  Water  Worki.  Pueblo. 

Sept.  ao.  1875 IVmtorul  University.  liouifler. 

iVc.    9.  1875 1  oldies'  Relief  Society  Building.  Denver. 

June  aa.  1H77 Jefferson  County  Court-H<>u%e,  Golden. 

July    27.  1878 State  Agricultural  College.  Fort  Collins. 

Aug.  II.  1880 I^ke  County  Court-House,  l^eadville. 

Sept.  ai,  1880 Kpiscopal  Cathedral.  Denver. 

CKt.     9,  1880 Public  Schf»ol  Building.  I-ake  Citv. 

June  a4.  188 1 Arapahoe  County  Court-House.  Denver. 

Nov.  la,  1881 City  H-ail.  Denver. 

Api il  15.  i83a Chaffee  C<»uniy  Courl-House.  Buena  Vista. 

Nov.    a.  i88a EfiLscopal  Church,  Fort  Collins. 

.Aug.    7,  18S3 Weld  County  Court-House.  lireeley. 

Nov.    3.  1883 Masonic  Temple,  Ix>ngmont. 

Aug.  II.  1884 R»o  (jr.inde  County  Court-Houv:.  Del  Norte. 

Aug.   10,  1885 San  Mi);url  <Juunty  Court-HoujK*.  I'elluride. 

^rpi.  33,  1885 Public  Schot>l  Building.  Idahu  Sptings. 

M.iv   17.  i8i>f> I^ngmont  (.'ollege.  I>jngmont. 

Oct.    I'l.  188^ Presbyterian  .Academy.  Salida. 

Junr  14.  1887 Methodist  College  Building.  South  Pueblo. 

June  JO.  i8v^7 Court-Mouse  ami  City  Hall.  Ijis  Animas. 

Juiy    13.  1B87 Haish  Manual  Training  School.  I)enver. 

Aug.  II,  1887 1.anmer  Countv  Court-House,  Fort  CoUins. 

Sept.  14.  1887 MaM>nic  Temple.  Alamosa. 

.\ug.  aa,  1888 Ounty  County  Cuurt-House.  Ouray. 

Apnl    8.  1889 Masonic  Temple.  Denver. 

Hebrew  Temple.  Trinidad. 

The  Masonic  Temple  at  Denver,  ihe  comer-stone  of  which  was  appro- 
f)rMtcly  laid  ."Vpril  8,  1889,  w;is  completed  in  June,  1890,  at  a  cost  of  over 
5  ;uo,ooo  ;  and  was  dedicated  on  July  3,  1890,  in  "due  and  ancient**  form. 
The  ar(*om[Kin)nng  illustration  is  a  striking  object-lesson  of  the  gnm-th  of  the 
I'ral't  in  this  the  Kmpire  State  of  the  **  Far  West.**  Of  the  three  knlges  whi<  h 
organizeil  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Colorado,  Ciolden  City  lAxige,  No.  i,  is  the 
only  one  now  in  existence,  Summit  Ixxlge,  at  Parkville.  and  Rocky  Mountain 
lxi<lge.  at  (fold  Hill,  having  become  extinct. 

Twenty-five   per  cent   of  the   revenue   of  the   (ir.ind    Lixlge  is  set  apart 
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annually,  with  the  view  of  founding  a  "  Masonic  Home."  As  yet,  they  havi 
no  organized  Masonic  charity,  and  the  revenue  of  the  Grand  Lodge  has  been 
regulated  by  fixing  the  dues  from  subordinate  lodges,  so  that  there  has 
been  very  httle  accumulation  of  funds  over  and  above  the  current  expenses  <rf 
the  Grand  Lodge.  —  C.  E.  G. 

New  Mexico.  —  This  Territory  was  explored  by  the  Spaniards  as  eailyas 
1537,  who  opened  mines,  established  missions,  and  made  some  progress  ia 
civilizing  the  natives.  General  Kearney  captured  Santa  F^,  its  capital,  in  1846 . 
aad  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1 848,  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  aaJ 
erected  into  a  Territory  in  1850.  Not  later  than  this,  the  brethren  in  the 
vicinity  of  Santa  F^  must  have  petitioned  for  a  dispensation  to  form  and  op« 
a  lodge  at  that  place;  for,  on  May  8,  1851,  a  charter  was  granted  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri,  to  form  and  open  Montezuma  Lodge,  No.  109,  at 
Santa  F^. 

Bent  Lodge,  No.  204,  at  Taos,  was  chartered,  June  i,  i860,  and  surrendered 
its  charter  in  1865.  There  is  no  record  of  the  time  that  a  dispensation  was 
granted  for  Chapman  Lodge  at  I^s  Vegas ;  but  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri,  in  1863,  we  find  that  it  held  a  communication.  Mar 
29,  1862,  and  as  there  appeared  some  irregularities  in  the  work  done,  achaitff 
was  not  granted  at  that  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  At  the  session  in  1864. 
other  irregularities  appearing  in  the  work  of  Chapman  Lodge,  U.  D.,  the 
Grand  Secretary  was  instructed  to  strike  the  name  of  Chapman  Lodge,  U.  D, 
from  the  rolls  of  this  Grand  Lodge.  On  May  25,  1865,  it  was  ordered  tha 
the  dispensation  to  Chapman  Ix)dge,  U.  D.,  at  Fort  Union  be  returned  to  the 
District  Deputy  Grand  Master  for  that  district,  with  instructions  to  set  n^ 
Craft  at  work,  as  soon  as  the  Master  and  War  lens  were  qualified  to  dischire; 
their  several  duties.  A  charter  was  granted,  June  i,  1866,  as  Chapman  Ij>i;^ 
No.  95,  which  was  the  number  of  Acacia  Lodge,  at  C'ape  Girardeau,  in  184^ 
anl  which  ceased  during  the  war  in  1861-65.  Aztec  Lodge,  at  Lis  Cni^ 
was  granted  a  dispensation  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri,  June  4,  iS^^ 
and  on  October  19,  1867,  a  charter  was  granted,  as  .Aztec  Lodge,  No.  io\ 
giving  them  the  number  formerly  given  to  New  Madrid  Lodge,  at  New  Marir^i. 
Missouri,  which  was  chartered  in  1849,  ^^^^^  ceased  during  the  war. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  also  granted  the  following  charters:  <•" 
October  12,  1869,  to  Kit  Carson  Lodge,  No.  326,  at  Klizabethtown,  N- ' 
Mexico  (tlic  charter  was  arrested  in  1878,  by  the  Grand  Master). 
Cimarron  Lodge,  No.  348,  at  Cimarron,  October  14,  1875,  which  w.is  <  * 
rendered  in  1878  :  a  disi)ensation  to  Silver  City  Lodge,  at  Silver  City.  Ma^  '- 
1873;  and,  on  Oct()i)er  16,  1873,  it  was  chartered  ;ls  Silver  Citv  1  v..-- 
No.  465  :  on  May  30,  1874,  a  dispensation  to  form  and  open  I'nion  Xsy.i* 
at  l'\)rt  L-nion  ;  this  lodge  was  granted  a  charter  as  L'nion  Lodge.  No.  4'^-  -■ 
Fort  Union  ('rij)tt)nville).  ()(toi)cr  15.  1874. 

Purhuant   to  call,  a   convention   of  delegates   from   several   lodges  :"  *• 
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Territory  of  New  Mexico,  met  at  the  hall  of  Montezuma  Ixxlge,  in  Santa  F^, 
on  August  6,  1877,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Grand  Lodge  for  the 
Tcrritor>-  of  New  Mexico,  when  the  following  lodges  were  represented  :  Aztec 
Lodge,  No.  108 ;  Chapman  Lodge,  No.  95  ;  Montezuma  I^ge,  No.  109. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Grand  Ix>dgc,  who  submitted  a  draft  of  same,  which  was 
adopted.  August  7,  1877,  the  convention  elected  the  officers  of  the  Grand 
Ixxige  for  the  ensuing  term,  with  William  W.  Griffin  as  Grand  Master. 

In  the  evening  Brother  John  H.  Thomson,  Past  Master  of  Golden  Square 
Lodge,  No.  107,  of  Missouri,  appointed  Samuel  B.  Axtell,  Master  of  Ceremo- 
nies, who  presented  William  W.  Griffin,  (Jrand  Master-elect,  for  installation, 
who  was  duly  installed.  The  Grand  Master  then  proceeiled  to  install  the 
elected  and  appointed  officers,  after  which  the  (irand  Lodge  of  New  Mexico 
was  opened  in  ample  form,  and  declared  duly  organized. 

On  the  following  day  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  various  lodges  in  New  Mexico  not  represented,  inviting  and  requesting 
them  to  recognize  and  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  (*rand  Lodge.  The 
lodges  here  represented  were  re-numbered,  the  oldest  lodge  being  No.  i,  the 
next  oldest,  No.  2,  and  so  on. 

In  the  evening,  after  a  four  hours'  discussion  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
work  of  the  (irand  Lodge,  they  were  called  to  refreshment  "  till  to-morrow  at 
3  P.M.,"  when  the  discussion  upon  the  work  was  resumed,  the  work  approved 
and  adopted.  At  7.30  p.m.,  .August  9th,  the  (irand  Ixxlge  was  again  called  to 
labor,  and  at  the  request  of  Montezuma  Ixnlge,  No.  i,  Frederick  F.  White- 
head, a  Fellow  Oaft  of  that  lodge,  was  introduced,  and  raised  to  the 
sublime  <legree  of  Master  Mason  in  ample  form.  On  the  following  evening, 
Max  P'rost,  a  Fellow  Craft  of  Montezuma  Lodge,  was  introduced,  and 
raised  to  the  sublime  degree  of  Master  Mason  in  ample  form  ;  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  was  close<i. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  adopted  at  this  time  fixed  the  fee  for  a 
disf>ensation  to  form  and  open  a  lodge  at  $30,  and  for  a  charter  I20  more  ; 
and  the  fee  for  the  three  degrees  of  Masonry  was  $50. 

The  first  annual  communication  of  the  Most  Worshipful  (trand  IxKige  of 
Ancient  Free  and  ."Vcceptetl  Masons  of  New  Mexico  convened  at  the  Masonic 
hall  in  the  city  of  Santa  F<^.  on  Monday,  January  6.  1.S79,  Most  Worshiphil 
William  W.  Griffin,  G.*.  M  .*..  presiding  ;  and  the  (irand  Ixxlge  was  oi)ene4l  in 
ample  form. 

'ITie  Grand  Master,  at  the  opening  of  his  address,  announced  the  death  of 
<»eorge  W.  Stebbins,  (i.J.  W.,  who  died  at  his  home  in  I.as  Vegas.  .-Xpril  17, 
1878,  aged  forty- four  years. 

In  alluding  to  the  recognition  that  had  been  acconled  to  the  (irand  Ixxlge 
of  New  Mexico  by  the  sister  Grand  Lodges,  (irand  .Master  (iriffin  said  :  — 

**  While  w«  mott  highly  appreciate  the  rrcojniitton  that  has  been  extended  to  tu  t>y  the  eighteen 
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lister  Gnmd  Lodges  mentioned,  that  of  our  mother,  Missouri,  hns  been,  ia 

gratifying  and  encouraging.    She  is  the  mother  off  every  lodge  in  New  Moieo ;  aad  M  kina 

munication,  held  two  months  after  her  children  in  this  distant  hmd  of  tbe 

had,  after  long  and  matuze  deliberation,  determined  to  assome  tfie 

independent  existence,  she,  with  words  of  great  maternal  afiection,  look  bsr 

Mexico  by  the  hand,  and  honored  her  by  an  introduction  to  tbe  world.** 

On  July  5,  1880,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  White  MountMn  la^fk 
Globe  City,  Arizona ;  also  on  the  nth  day  of  November,  i8to^  ooe  to  a  Mv 
lodge  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  to  be  called  Temple  Lodge.  On  Afd 
22,  1880,  an  edict  was  issued,  arresting  the  charter  of  Silver  Citjr  Lo4Pf  1^ 
465.  This  edict  was  published  in  the  local  papers  in  Silver  City.  In  Rf^ 
thereto,  the  Worshiped  Master  of  Silver  City  Lodge,  No.  465,  r"WHM  t 
few  dajTS  after,  in  the  Grant  County  Herald^  at  Silver  City,  a  VC17  finlkJlpe 
and  un-Masonic  article. 

On  January  i8th  charters  were  granted  to  White  Moimtain  Lodges  Na^ 
at  Globe  City,  Arizona,  and  to  Temple  Lodge,  No.  6,  at  Albnqneiqiie^llev 
Mexico.  All  Masonic  intercourse  between  Masons  of  this  jnrisdictmai 
that  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missotui  was  interdicted  and  fioifaiddea;  wk 
Masters  of  lodges  were  required  to  have  the  resolutions  read  in  opea  lod|p% 
and  alsQ  posted  in  the  ante-rooms  of  their  lodges. 

On  January  21,  1881,  the  Grand  Lodge  constituted  Temple  Lodges  Nal^ 
at  Albuquerque,  and  installed  its  officers.  On  February  22,  1881,  the  Inl  «f 
White  Mountain  Lodge,  No.  5,  at  Globe  City,  Arizona,  was  ^^rdiratffid  aadii 
officers  instaUed.  On  March  3,  1881,  the  new  hall  of  Temple  Lodge^  Mdl^ 
at  Albuquerque,  was  dedicated  and  consecrated  to  Freemasonry  and  to  MasGOC 
uses  and  purposes.  On  October  6,  1881,  the  Grand  Lodge  laid  the  cxxux- 
stone  of  a  Masonic  hall  at  New  Albuquerque. 

On  December  19,  1881,  Grand  Master  Newcomb  delivered  his  xdbdiI 
address,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  proclamation,  edicts,  and  correspondcoce 
relating  to  Silver  City  Lodge,  No.  465  ;  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missooh 
expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  such  action  would  be  taken  as  would  rescoie 
fraternal  relations  and  intercourse  with  the  mother  Grand  Lodge,  and  harmoin' 
in  its  own  jurisdiction.  He  reported  that,  on  August  8,  188 1,  a  dispensatka 
was  granted  to  form  Alpha  Lodge,  at  Silver  City.  A  charter  was  gnuitcd 
Alpha  Lodge,  No.  7,  at  Silver  City,  and  the  special  committee  on  the  Gfffld 
Master's  address  submitted  their  report,  with  preamble  and  resolutions,  wfaidi 
liarmonized  the  differences,  and  healed  the  breach  that  had  existed  between 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  and  Silver  City  Lodge,  No.  465,  and  the  Graod 
Lodge  of  New  Mexico.  The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and 
peace  and  harmony  were  restored. 

On  March  20,  1882,  a  charter  was  issued  (in  pursuance  of  a  resohitioa 
adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  at  its  last  annual  communication),  to  SHtr 
City  Lodge,  No.  8,  who  forwarded  their  last  charter  as  SiU-er  City  Lodge. 
No.  465,  of  Missouri,  to   the  Grand   Secretary,  who  transmitted  the  same 
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by  mail  to  the  Grand  Secretary  of  Missouri,  the  receipt  of  which  was  duly 
acknowledged. 

In  1882  the  Grand  Master  reported  having  refused  the  request  to  lay, 
with  appropriate  Masonic  ceremonies,  the  corner-stone  of  an  Episcopal 
church,  and  of  a  female  seminary,  on  account  of  having  grave  doubts  whether, 
literally,  they  would  be  classed  as  "public  edifices."  The  Grand  Secretary 
reported  that  on  January  11,  1882,  the  hall  of  .Alpha  Lodge,  No.  7,  at  Silver 
City,  was  consecrated  and  dedicated  ;  also,  on  Januarv'  19,  1882,  a  like  service 
was  performed  for  Temple  I/xlge,  No.  6,  at  Albuquerque. 

.A  dispensation  was  granted,  March  25,  1882,  to  form  and  open  Socorro 
Ixxige,  at  Socorro;  on  July  10,  1882,  for  Mimbres  Ixnlge  at  (ieorgetown,  in 
(irant  County.  On  December  20,  1882,  charters  were  granted  to  Socorro 
Lxxlge,  No.  9,  and  to  Mimbres  I^dge,  No.  10. 

.A  dispensation  was  issued,  January  10,  1883,  to  form  and  open  Gate  City 
Lxxlge  at  Raton  ;  and  on  September  25,  1883,  to  form  Deming  Lodge  at 
Deming.  The  charter  of  .Alpha  Ixxige,  No  7,  at  Silver  City  was  surrendered 
on  May  19,  1S83. 

On  December  12,  1883,  charters  were  granted  to  Gate  City  Ixxige,  No.  11, 
at  Raton,  and  to  Deming  Lodge,  No.  12.  at  Deming.  On  March  18,  1885,  a 
di>pcnsation  was  issued  to  Hiram  Lodge  at  San  Marcial ;  and  a  charter  was 
granted  on  November  11,  1885,  to  Hiram  Ixxige,  No.  13,  at  San  Marcial. 

On  .May  21.  1887,  in  company  with  the  (irand  l^ecturer,  the  (trand  Master 
pruccctied  to  the  town  of  Chloride  in  Sierra  County,  and  organized  Western 
Star  Ixxige,  U.  D. 

On  .\ugust  16,  1887,  a  dispensation  was  granted  to  open  Animas  Ixxige  at 
Farmington,  in  San  Juan  County.  On  November  14,  1887,  charters  were 
granted  to  Western  Star  Lodge,  No.  14,  and  .Animas  Lodge,  No.  15.  Dispen- 
sations were  granted  for  two  new  lo<iges :  one  at  Kingston.  Sierra  County, 
and  one  at  (hama.  Rio  .Arrilxa  County.  On  Januar>*  15,  1889,  the  Grand 
Ixxige  granted  charters  to  Kingston  Lodge,  No.  16,  and  Chama  Ixxige, 
No.  17.  —  C.  E.  (». 

Hawaiian  Itlandf. —  In  the  year  1843  a  brother  name<i  \jc  Tellier,  then 
ciiminanding  a  P'rench  whale-ship  in  the  I*acific  CX'ean,  was  duly  empowered 
by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  33**,  of  France,  to  institute  Masonic  Uxiges  m 
plates  over  which  no  other  jurisdiction  hatl  previously  lieen  exlencietl,  granted 
a  warrant  to  certain  brethren  to  open  a  lo<ige  at  Honolulu  under  the  name  «'f 
*•  1^  Pro<^res  th  L'  Oidiniey  For  some  years  this  Kxlge  prosfXTeil.  and  added 
to  iti  list  of  members  the  names  of  the  Ixrst  i  iti/ens  of  that  place. 

In  the  years  1S50  or  1851  the  sudtlen  ru^h  tu  the  gold  fieldN  of  California 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  thi:>  Kxlge,  resulting  in  the  memlx:rs  leaving 
the  Island  ;  and  the  Kxlge  was  without  members  to  work.  The  warrant  lay 
negle<  ted  in  the  Kwlge  <  hest,  ami  the  Kulge  waN  con^Kiered  extim  t.  This 
st*ite  of  things  continued  !'i>r  nearly  two  years,  when,  \\\  1S52,  a  miml«er  of  the 
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old  members  of  the  Lodge  " Le  Progres"  together  with  a   few  olber 
lecently  arrived,  asked  for  a  dispensation  from  tlie  Grand   Lodge  of  the 
(rf  California,  vhich  would  give  it  control  over  these  Islands. 

Oa  the  I3th  of  January,  1852,  the  Graad  Master  of  California  receiml 
q>plication  from  thirteen  brethren  resiiUng  in  Honolulu,  asking  for  a 
tion  to  open  a  lodge  at  that  place,  which  was  accompanied  by  tt  JeUer 
the  Honorable  Secretary  of  St^te  of  that  govemmeni,  a  well-koown  bp)CtKi; 
which  he  graoted.     In  May,  185a,  the  Grand  Master  rccomtncnicd  tfaata. 
charter  be  granted  them  at  that  session.    A  charter  was  duly  granted 
8tfa  day  of  May,  as  Hawaiian  Lodge,  No.  11. 

This  lodge  has  continued  in  active  work  to  the  present  time,  still  tin 
Jnrisdicdoa  of  die  Grand  Lodge  of  California.  Some  three  years  after  ifif 
charter  had  been  granted  to  Hawaiian  Lodge,  several  members  witbdrtv 
from  it,  and  revived  the  old  "  Le  I'eliier  "  warrant,  under  the  oM  QUk  <^ 
"  Z*  lyogris  lU  L'Oteanie."  They  did  no  work  at  firsi,  but  gave  out  tlul  th«7 
had  applied  for  a  new  charter  from  the  French  authority.  Subscquemty  dej 
commenced  work,  and  conferred  degrees  upon  persons  n-ho  would  out  Itvr 
been  admitted  into  Hawaiian  Lodge.  Then  the  question  of  the  tegililj  </ 
**  Le  Progrit"  Lodge  arose,  which  resulted  in  Masonic  non-intercosx 
between  the  brethren  of  the  two  lodges.  Hawaiian  Lodg«  apjmintcd  a  ox» 
mittee  to  secore  all  the  evidence  on  the  subject  necessary  and  pmnri  ik 
•ame  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  California,  asking  for  instructions.  Tic  Ij*W 
body  approved  the  action  of  Hawaiian  Lodge,  No.  zi,  and  all  Masonic  inte 
course  and  recognition  was  directed  to  be  interdicted  with  "  Lf  Pr»grh  i 
V Oceanie  "  and  its  members,  in  May,  1856. 

In  1857  the  Grand  Lodge  of  California  decided  :  — 

"  Thai  whenever  Havaiia/i  Ijjdge  is  satisfied  [hut '  £?  Pmgrii  di  t,'Oeeaiiie' lataii^wt' 
'lawful  Masonic  authorily,'  communication  wilh  il  may  be  established;  uid  Ibcf  Mf  MMt 
themjelvei  of  Ihis  fact  in  whatever  way  lo  them  may  seem  proper." 

This  was  done  in  i860.  The  Supreme  Council  of  France  recogniiii^  dc 
legitimacy  of  the  charter  of  "  Le  Progrh  de  L Oceanic"  Lodge,  and  thffc 
that  the  original  members  had  not  dimitted  therefrom,  nor  surrendeml  <** 
charter  when  they  ceased  work  and  went  over  in  a  body  to  form  "  Hawvit*' 
Lodge  with  others  organized  under  dispensation  and  subsequent  charter  fwn 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  California;  and  that  those  members  in  teturmaj  " 
renew  their  allegiance  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  France,  from  which  thf 
had  not  been  released,  had  a  legal  an<l  just  right  to  resume  labor  vsiv 
their  old  charter.  By  this  action  peace  and  harmony  were  restored  beiwt« 
these  two  lodges,  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

On  July  10,  1871,  the  Grand  Master  of  California  granted  a  dispensitiM 
to  "  Maui  Lodge,"  to  be  located  at  Wailuku.  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  H»na»» 
Islands. 

This    lodge  was  chartered,  October  18,   1873.  by  the    Grand    l^xlge  -^ 
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California,  as  Maui  Ixxlgc,  No.  223.  For  the  first  three  years  it  got 
along  very  well,  hut  at  last  began  lo  drag  for  the  want  of  material  to  sustain 
it,  and  several  of  the  brethren  having  left,  the  lodge  finally  surrendered  its 
charter,  and  the  remaining  meml>en>  sold  the  property  and  turned  over  the 
funds  to  the  («rand  Secretary,  which  amounted  to  J417.  'ITiis  was  ordered 
t»y  the  (irand  I/xlge  of  California  to  be  paid  over  to  Hawaiian  Lodge,  No. 
?  I ,  for  its  charity  funtL 

In  1886  Most  Worshipful  Edmund  C.  Atkinson,  then  Grand  Master  of 
California,  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  accompanied  by  some 
of  his  officers  and  other  distinguished  Masons,  where  they  were  most  hospitably 
received  and  royally  entertained  by  King  Kalakaua  and  Prince  Dominis,  both 
inemlHrrs  of  the  Craft,  as  well  as  by  the  Fraternity  in  general.  —  E.  A.  S. 

Alaika.  — On  .April  14, 1868,  Most  Worshipful  James  lieles.  Grand  Master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  (then)  Washington  Territory,  granted  a  disfK^nsation  to 
Alaska  I^oilge,  U.  I).,  to  l)e  located  at  Sitka.  At  the  session  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Washington  held  September  17,  1868,  the  dispensation  was  con- 
tinued. In  September,  1869,  Brother  William  H.Woods.  Master  of  .Alaska 
Lo'.ige,  U.  I).,  was  appointed  Deputy  Grand  Master  for  Alaska.  October  18, 
1872,  the  charter  was  revoked,  and  among  its  property  turned  over  to  the 
Grand  Ixxlge  at  Washington  was  a  school-house,  upper  story  antl  ante-room, 
which  was  leased  in  1869  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  with  power  to 
sublet  and  rebuild  in  case  of  destruction  by  fire ;  also  a  note  signed  Patrick 
Bums  for  {^356.15,  without  interest,  secured  by  mortgage  on  a  lot  with  a 
building  containing  a  whiskey-saloon  and  restaurant.  —  E.  A.  S. 

Mexico.  — When  Freemasonry  first  was  introduced  into  Mexico  is  unknown. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  it  secretly  existed  among  the  high  officers  oi  the 
Spanish  troops  and  resident  foreigners  prior  to  the  successful  revolution  for 
imlependence,  in  1820  ;  but  it  was  of  the  Ancient  and  .Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
only.  When  the  indoj>endence  of  Mexico  was  securetl  and  its  nationality 
established,  in  1820,  the  Freema:>ons  among  the  volunteers  in  the  Mexican 
army  dis|>ersed  without  any  organized  bodies  anywhere.  The  Scottish  Rite, 
introcluretl  thn)ugh  French  channels  by  the  diplomatic  corps  ami  foreign 
representatives,  was  mainly  confined  to  Europeans  and  their  descendants,  a^* 
well  .IS  to  the  few  .Americ.ins  established  in  that  Republic.  In  1S25  Joel  R. 
I\>insett,  who  was  re>i<ient  minister  of  the  United  Slates,  causeil  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Mexican  brethren  to  withdraw  from  the  Sc  ottiNh  Rite  and 
ol>tain  authority  from  the  (irand  I^nlge  of  New  Yv)rk  ft)r  the  otabli^.him-nt  of 
three  knlges  of  the  "  York  Rite  **  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  one  year  there 
were  no  less  than  twenty-five  lodges  est;iblished,  with  at  least  one  loilge  in  the 
capital  of  each  stite  of  the  nation. 

.A  Grand  I/xIge  was  established  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  Ji»se  Ignacio 
F«»teva  elected  the  fir*it  Grand  Master.  Contention  soon  aro>e  bet>%een  the 
bodies  of  the  Scottish  and  those  of  the  ••York"  rites,  which  finally  resulted 
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in  the  formatiOQ  of  two  political  parties  consisting  of  the  "  Ee^iuu"  ad 
"  Yi^rkottas."  For  a  period  of  over  thirlj  yeare  Masonry  was  practicillf  doJ 
in  Mexico. 

A  spurious  Supreme  Council  was  in  existence  in  the  city  of  Mexkn  u 
1859,  established  by  spurious  authority  of  the  Foulhouze  type,  that  h^  brtti 
spuriously  constituted  in  Louisiana. 

By  authority  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  33°  Ancient  and  A«(picd 
Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry  for  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  L'niit-; 
States,  Brother  Laffoo  was  sent  to  Mexico  to  heal  and  regulanM  Brotto 
Manuel  de  la  Concordia  and  others  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  December,  tSw.  ^ 
duly  created,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  1 7S6,  the  Supreme  C-jc» 
cil  of  Mexico  and  the  Stales  of  Central  America,  being  himself  b;  d 
constitutions  the  first  Gmnd  Commander. 

Central  America.  —  Freemasonry  was  organized  in  this  country  by  i 
constituting  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  ^^''  of  the  Ancient  and  A 
Scottish  Rile  of  Freemasonry  for  Central  America,  at  the  capital  of  C 
by  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  S 
May  27,  1870.     Its  jurisdiction  embraced  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica.  Nia 
San  Salvador,  and  Honduras. 
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THE    FIRST   GLIMPSES    OF   FREEMASONRY  IN 

NORTH  AMERICA. 


B\'    SfRENO    1).    NiCKFRSON,    7^^ ^    P.Ci.M., 

Recording  Grand  Secretary  of  Massachusetts, 


CHAIH'KR   VI. 

EIari^y  Amkrican  Masonic  History. 

The  earliest  trace  of  the  existence  of  Masons  or  Masonry  on  this  conti- 
nent, so  fir  as  we  are  now  aware,  is  afforded  by  a  letter  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  written  by  I  )r.  Charles  T. 
Jackson,  of  Boston,  the  celebrated  chemist  and  geologist.  It  is  in  the 
following  words :  — 

"June  ad.  iSsc*. 
**  DSAR  Sir  :  When  Fnmds  Alger  and  myself  made  a  mtneralogical  survey  uf  Nova  Scotu 
in  t8J7,  we  discovered,  upon  the  shore  of  Goat  Island,  in  Annapolis  Basin,  a  gravc-stonc.  partly 
covered  with  sand  and  lying  on  the  shore.  It  borr  the  Masonic  emblems,  square  and  compass, 
and  had  the  figures  1606  cut  in  it  The  rock  was  afflat  slab  of  trap  rock,  common  in  the  vicmity. 
**  At  the  ferry  from  Aniupolis  to  Granville  we  saw  a  large  rounded  rock  with  this  inscnption : 
*  La  Belle  1649.' 

**  These  iiiscriplions  were  ondotibtedly  intended  to  commemorate  the  place  of  bunal  of 
French  soldiers,  who  came  to  Nova  Scotia  *  Annapolis  Royal  I'Acadie  *  in  1603. 

"Coins,  buttons  and  other  articles,  originally  belonging  to  these  early  French  settlers,  are 
IcnumI  in  the  soil  of  Goat  Island  in  Annapolis  Basin. 

"The  slab,  bearing  date  1606.  1  had  brought  over  by  the  ferryman  to  Annapolis,  and  ordered 
k  to  be  packed  up  in  a  box,  to  be  sent  to  the  O.  C  Pilgrim  Socr  [of  Plymouth.  Xfa&s.] ;  but 
HaUburton,  then  Thomas  Haliburton.  K&q^  prevailed  on  me  to  abandon  it  to  him.  and  he 
bat  it  cardblly  preserved.    On  a  late  visit  to  Nova  Scotia.  1  found  that  the  Judge  had 
how  ha  came  by  it,  and  so  I  told  him  all  about  it 

*-[Addftssed] 

"J.  W,  Thornton,  Yours  truly. 

"  Present  C  T.  JACKSON." 

The  letter  b  accompanied  by  a  photograph  of  the  stone,  showing  the 
square  and  compasses  and  the  figures  1606,  rudely  cut  and  much  worn  bv 
time  and  weather,  but  still  quite  distinct. 
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Thomas  C,  Haliburton,  better  koowD  to  Americans  as  "Sam  Slick,"  ns 
born  in  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1 796.  He  became  Chief  Justice  of  Common 
Pleas  in  1829,  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1840.  Id 
1842  he  removed  to  England,  became  a  Member  of  ParliamcDt,  and  died  in 
office  in  1865. 

In  1839  he  published  a  volume,  entitled  "Historical  and  Statistical 
Accounts  of  Nova  Scotia."  In  Vol.  11.  of  that  work,  pp.  155-157,  he  gi>et 
the  following  account  of  the  stones  described  by  Dr.  Jackson :  — ■■• 


"  About  six  miles  below  (he  feny  ii  situated  Goal  Island,  which  separates  the  Anmpolil  Ebsii 
from  that  ol  Digby.  and  forms  two  enicances  lo  the  former ;  the  wesrem  chuiDel  though  nano»  ii 
deep,  and  genetaily  preferred  to  others.  A  smaJI  peninsula  eiiending  from  the  Grannlle  dmt 
forms  one  of  its  sides.  On  this  point  of  land  the  first  piece  of  grouod  was  cleared  br  culliniioe 
in  Nova  Scolia,  by  ihe  French.  They  were  induced  lo  make  this  selectioa  an  aocoont  of  At 
beauty  of  its  silu:ttion.  Ihe  good  anchorage  opposite  10  it.  the  command  which  it  gare  iheia  if 
Ihe  channel,  and  (he  facilily  it  afforded  of  giving  the  earliest  notice  lo  the  garrisoD  u  Pott  Roril 
of  the  cnliance  of  an  enemy  into  the  Lower  Basin.  In  the  year  1827  the  stone  was  dtscoisnl 
upon  which  they  had  engraved  the  dale  of  iheir  firs!  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  memorial  of  [hot 
formal  possession  of  Ihe  coutitry.  Il  is  aboul  two  feet  and  a  hall  long,  and  (wo  feet  broad,  uid  ti 
the  same  kind  as  thai  which  forms  the  substratum  of  Granville  Mountain.  On  the  uppo  panm 
engraved  (he  square  and  compass  of  the  Ficc  Mason,  and  in  Ihe  centre,  iti  large  and  deep  AnUt 
figures,  the  date  1606.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  dressed  by  a  mason,  but  t. 
has  been  cul  on  its  natural  surface.  The  stone  itself  has  yielded  to  the  power  of  Ihi 
both  ilie  external  ftoni  and  Ihe  interior  pans  of  the  letters  have  alike  sufTered  from  eipountottt 
weather ;  the  scams  on  the  back  pari  of  ii  have  opetied,  and  from  their  capacity  to  bokl  nia, 
and  the  operation  of  frost  upon  it  wbeti  thus  confined,  it  is  probable  in  a  tew  yean  it  wooU  Itm 
crumbled  to  pieces.  The  dale  is  distinctly  visible,  and  although  the  figure  o  ii  woni  do*!  » 
one-hair  of  its  original  depth,  and  Ihe  upper  part  of  the  laitei  6  nearly  as  much,  yet  iko  put  d 
Ihem  is  oblitetalcd;  (hey  ate  plainly  discernible  to  Ihe  eye,  and  easily  traced  by  the  finger.  An 
subsi-quent  period,  iilitn  the  country  was  conqiiorid  by  Ihe  English,  some  Scotch  emigrants  i«t 
tent  out  l>y  Sir  Willi.im  Alexander,  who  erected  a  fort  on  the  site  of  the  French  eomfisldi.  [n- 
vious  to  Ihe  Irealy  of  St.  Gerni.nn's.    The  remains  of  this  fort  may  be  traced  with  great  east :  --St 
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It  will  be  obseri'cd  that  Dr.  Jack- 
son assumes  the  stone,  bearing  ih; 
square  and  compasses  and  the  da:; 
1606,  to  have  been  "a  grave-stone'": 
but  Judge  Haliburton  describes  :i 
as  the  stone  upon  which  the  Fremh 
"  had  engra\ed  ihc  date  of  the;! 
first  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  memi> 
rial  of  their  furmiil  possession  of  'S< 
country."  Dr.  J.tckson,  howeier. 
di-;cribed  the  stone  from  recoil eciim 


(ily. 
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while  Judge  H.ilili 


n  the  spot,  at  the 
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ver>'  lime  of  the  discovery,  and  by  one  who  had  made  a  study  of  the  locality 
and  of  the  history  of  the  inhabitants. 

C^ertain  it  is  that  the  stone  bears  a  date  very  near  the  earliest  named  by 
any  authority  for  the  settlement  of  that  region,  so  celebrated  by  historians  and 
poets.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  affords  the  earliest  footprint  of  Masonry 
upon  the  continent,  the  locality  has  other  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Fraternity. 

Sir  William  Alexander,  of  Menstric,  received  charters  for  the  whole  of 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1 62 i-i 625-1 628,  and  settled  a  Scotch  colony  at  Port  Royal, 
which  his  people,  under  David  Kirk,  captured  in  1628  from  the  French.  The 
son.  Sir  William  Alexander,  Jr.,  was  left  in  command  of  the  Colony.  He 
remained  until  the  peace  of  1632  compelled  him  to  return  the  possession  to 
France,  whereupon  this  son  returned  with  most  of  his  settlers  to  England. 

Lyon's  **  History  of  Freemasonry,"  p.  79,  shows  that  this  son,  Sir  William, 
known  as  "  Lord  .Alexander,"  was,  July  3,  1 634,  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Craft 
in  the  Ekiinburgh  Ixxige,  and  gives  his  autograph  as  of  such  title. 

He  did  not  return  to  America  after  that  date,  but  his  connection  increased. 
He  and  his  father  were  both  made  members  of  the  Great  Council  of  Plymouth 
for  the  affairs  of  New  England  on  the  29th  January,  1634-5,  and  were  active 
members  of  it  afterward.  April  22,  1635,  ^^^  Great  Council  set  off  to  Lord 
Alexander,  as  his  share  in  their  lands,  all  the  coast  from  the  St.  Croix  River  to 
Pemaquid,  and  up  the  Pemaquid  River  to  its  head,  then  across  to  the  Kennebec 
and  up  to  its  head,  and  northward  to  Canada  Great  River. 

'llius  it  will  be  observed  there  was  a  **  Scotch  "  Freemason,  not  only  in 
the  (treat  Council,  but  an  active  owner  and  grantee,  through  his  agents,  of 
lands  in  these  regions  near  us,  in  the  early  period  of  our  history. 

Also,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  gentlemen,  or  Speculative  Masons,  as  we 
call  them,  on  record  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  improlxible  that  he  was  initiated 
by  some  of  the  brethren  whom  he  found  at  Annapolis,  and  was  afterward 
••admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Craft"  at  Edinburgh. 

Our  Fraternity  may  well  unite  with  the  historian  in  the  opinion  that 

"  Ilierc  are  few  localities  in  America  around  which  the  memories  of  the  shadovk-y  post  more 
intcrrstingly  cluster  than  around  the  ancient  town  of  Annapolis." 

Notwithstanding  the  various  fortunes  and  misfortunes  which  befell  this 
UM'ality,  the  Masonic  fire  seems  to  have  smouldered  there  with  singular  per- 
sistency. The  records  of  the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
h  ive  the  following  entry  under  dale  of  1 740  :  — 

"  Omiftr<!  in  place  That  Our  R«  Wor»hl  CSrand  Master  M'  Price  Granted  a  Deputation  at  r» 
fVnn.-n  of  sundry  Brethren,  at  Ann4{x>lis  m  Nova  Scocia  to  hold  a  IxxJge  there,  and  Appointed 
Mj;'  Krasm*  ja*  Philipps  I).  (*.  M.  \»hii  has  since  at  y*  Request  of  sundrv  Brethren  at  Halifax, 
Granted  a  (Constitution  to  hold  a  L4Hl|;e  there,  and  appointed  l^hc  K*  Worsh^  His  Excellency 
EaIw^  CornwaUis.  Esq'  their  F»r*t  Master." 

Hrasmus  James  Philipps  was  made  in  **  The  First  Ixxige  **  of  Free  and 
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Accepted  Masons  in  Boston,  New  England,  November  14,  1737  (03.).  He 
was  probably  a  relative  of  Richard  Philipps,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  from 
1 719  until  1749.  When  Erasmus  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  is  uncertaio.  He 
was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Governor's  Council  held  in  Annapolis  oq 
the  2 2d  of  March,  1740  (O.S.),  He  is  named,  under  date  of  September  4, 
1 740,  as  a  member  of  a  royal  commission  to  settie  the  boundaries  between 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island. 

There  is  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  a  docu- 
ment, believed  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Brother  Philipps,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  :  — 

"  Halifax  the  lath  June  X75CL 
"  Sir :  —  At  a  meeting  of  true  and  La^'full  brothers  and  Master  Masons  Assembled  at  Halin 
in  order  to  Consult  on  proper  measures  for  holding  and  Establishing  a  Lodge  at  thb  Place  It 
was  unanimously  resolved  on  that  a  Petition  should  be  sent  to  You  who  we  are  informed  is  Gnod 
Master  for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Order  to  obtain  Your  Warrant  or  Deputatiao  to  bold 
and  Elstablish  a  Lodge  at  this  Place  according  to  the  Antient  Laws  &  Customs  of  Masoenr  k 
that  said  Petition  should  be  signed  by  any  five  of  the  Brethren  then  Assembled. 

"  We  therefore  the  undernamed  Subscribers  pursuant  to  the  above  resolution  do  most  honbir 
Crave  and  desire  Your  Warrant  to  hold  and  Establish  a  Lodge  as  aforesaid  acoording  to  ^ 
Antient  Laws  and  Customs  of  Masonry  as  practised  among  true  and  Lawful!  Brethiea  aad  isi 
we  Crave  with  the  utmost  dispatch  and  beg  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves  Your  true  and  Lo«io| 

Brethren. 

"Ed  Cornwallis 
•*  Wn»  Steele 
"  Copy  P  "  Robert  Campbell 

"Eras.  Ja»  Philipps  "Will™  Nesbitt 

••  P.  G.  M."  "  David  Haldake" 

Hon.  Edward  Cornwallis,  son  of  Charles,  the  third  Baron  Cornwallis,  was 
born  in  171 2  —  twin  brother  of  Frederick,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Canter'jun. 
and  uncle  of  Lord  Cornwallis  of  Yorktown  fame.  He  was  gazetted  asGovem-.f: 
of  Nova  Scotia,  May  9,  1 749.  He  sailed  in  the  Sphinx,  sloop  of  war.  May  uti". 
and  arrived  at  Chebucto,  now  Halifax  harbor,  on  the  21st  of  June  (O.S 
The  settlers,  2576  in  number,  embarked  some  time  after,  and  arrived  off  thr 
harbor  on  the  27th  of  June,  1749  (O.S.). 

Of  the  signers  of  the  above  petition,  William  Steele  is  described  as  a  brewrr 
and  merchant.  Robert  Campbell  and  David  Haldane  were  lieutenants  in  t:c 
army.     William  Nesbitt  was  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  governor. 

The  library  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  contains  a  work,  n.^ 
very  rarely  to  be  found,  entitled  (in  brief)  '*AHnL\x  Rezon  of  the  Gran. 
Lodge  of  Nova  Scotia."  It  opens  with  *'  A  concise  Account  of  the  Rise  ar.  • 
Progress  of  Free  Masonry  in  Nova-Scotia,  from  the  first  Settlement  of  ii  t. 
this  Time," — 1786.  As  strongly  confirming  what  we  have  herein  set  ior^:-. 
we  make  the  following  extract  from  this  interesting  '*  Account  "  :  — 

"  From   Europe  the  Royal  An  crossed  tlie  Atlantic  with  the  first   Kmii^ants  and  stn.'  :  ' 
various  [)arts  of  America.     It  is  said  to  have  been  known  in  Nova  Scotia,  while  in  the  hAr.i-    ' 
tlie  I'rcnch,     Hut  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  as  soon  as  the  Kni^'i^h  took  posso"-    ' 
it,  tliey  took  care  to  encourage  this  charitable  institution.     They  saw   that  it  had  a  teaiica.^ 
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rclicw  distress  and  to  promote  good  order.  By  this  early  attention  to  it,  discovered  in  the  fint 
planters,  it  had  the  happiness  to  rise  into  repute  with  the  rising  Province,  as  the  ivy  climbs  around 
ihc  oak.  contributing  to  its  beauty,  shade  and  magnificence. 

**  As  early  as  the  year  1750,  which  vras  as  soon  almost  as  there  were  any  houses  erected  in 
Hali6u,  we  find  a  number  of  the  Brethren  met  together  with  Gove>rnor  Com%^aiiis  at  their  head. 
*  Deeming  it.'  as  they  expressed  it, '  for  the  good  of  the  fraternity  that  Masonry  should  be  propa- 
gated in  'he  province,  and  tliat  th^re  was  a  necessity  of  encouraging  it  in  this  place.' 

**  Erasmus  James  Phihps.  Esq..  of  Annapolis  Royal,  was  t^ovincial  Grand  Master  at  that 
time.  And  they  agreed  to  petition  him  for  a  Warrant  to  hold  a  Lodge  at  Halifax,  and  that  hb 
Excellency  might  kje  Master  of  it  l*his  warrant  was  received  on  the  19th  of  July:  and  on  the 
same  evening  l»rd  Colvil  and  a  number  of  Navy  Gentltrmen  were  entered  Apprentices  m  this 
Ivodge.  It  had  also  the  honour  of  making  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  and  most  of  the  Gentle- 
men holding  considerable  offices  in  the  Province;  and  it  uas  m  this  Ix>dge  that  our  present 
Senior  iirand  Warden,  the  Right  Worshipfiil  and  Honorable  Richard  hulkelry,  Esq..  uas  made 
a  Master  Mason. 

"  Cjovcmor  Comwallis.  indeed  while  he  resided  in  the  Province  was  Master  of  this  l^xige, 
and  governed  it  by  a  Dtrputy,  according  to  the  custom  prevailing  in  Scotland.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  (iovernment  and  in  the  Chair  by  Governor  I^wrence,  who  enjoyed  both  till  his  I>eath,   .  .  . 

"On  March  the  i3th.  1751.  the  second  Ixxlgc  was  formed  at  Halifax.  On  this  occasion 
Brother  Murray  acted  as  Deputy  Grand  Master,  and  Brother  Nesbttt,  the  late  Atturney>General, 
as  Senior  Grand  Warden,  m  installing  the  officers.  .  .  . 

"At  this  time  our  R.  W.  Brother  Philips  pr«»bably  acted  only  under  a  deputation:  For  we 
find  a  Grand  Warrant  dated  seven  years  after  this,  from  the  Right  Worshipful  and  Honorable 
William  Stewart,  E.irl  of  Blessington,  Grand  Master  ot  England,  consututing  Eiasmus  James  I'hiU 
ips,  Em)..  provincial  Grand  Master  of  Nova-Scotia,  and  of  the  territories  thereunto  UUmginK.  .  .  . 

"(jrand  Master  l*hilips  was  succeeded  in  his  high  office  by  his  Honour  Jonathan  Belcher. 
E^q..  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province.  But  the  IVovince  being  in  its  infancy,  and  having  to 
struggle  with  many  difhcultjes  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Arts,  the  Grand  Warrant,  after 
the  death  [1776]  of  the  R.  W.  Brother  Belcher,  lay  dormant  (or  many  years;  a  misfortune  severely 
felt  by  the  Craft" 

What  is  called  the  "  Deputation  "  under  which  Brother  Philipps  acted  was 
issued  bv  the  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Massachusetts,  under  authority  (;f 
the  "  Modem  "  (Irand  I>odge  of  England.  The  Earl  of  Blessington  was  (jrand 
Master  of  the  "  Ancients,"  and  it  is  probable  that  the  "  Grand  Warrant  '*  named 
was  thrust  upon  Brother  Philipps  by  the  recently  organized  Grand  Lxxlge  of 
''  .Xncients/'  without  any  request  on  his  part,  and  probably  never  was  used 
bv  him. 

The  Lord  Colvill,  who  was  "  entered  Apprentice "  in  the  first  lotigc  in 
H.ilifax,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1 750,  **  on  the  same  evening  **  when  its  **  warrant  " 
was  received  from*  Provincial  Grand  Master  Philipi>s,  was  soon  onlered  to 
Boston,  with  the  other  **  Navy  Gentlemen."  It  appears  by  our  records  that 
he  was  "  voted  a  member  "  of  the  "  First  lxxlge  "  in  Boston  on  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1750,  raised  in  the  Masters'  Lodge  November  2d.  and  on  the  nth  of 
January  following  (1750  O.S.)  he  represented  the  **  Second  lxxlge  "  in  Grand 
lxxlge,  as  Master.  He  was  very  constant  in  his  attendance  u|>on  the  meet- 
ings of  all  these  bodies.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1 752,  he  was  ap|X)inted  Deputy 
errand  Master  by  Right  Worshipful  Thomas  Oxnard,  and  held  the  Feast  at  the 
Grey  Hound  Tavern,  in  Roxbury. 

TTiis  distinguished  brother  seems  to  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  profane,  as 
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well  as  of  his  brethren.  On  the  lathofMay,  1752,  the  inhabitants  0 
"in  Publick  Town  Meeting  AssemUed  at  Faneuil  Hall"  pas&ed  1 
thanks  to  him,  as  commander  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Succen,  for  ** 
dact  and  good  Services,"  which  had  "given  great  satisfaciton  to  the  Town." 
At  8  meeting  on  the  asd,  the  selectmen  returned  his  aiuwc^r,  in  which  \ 
declared  himself  "  extreamly  sensible  of  the  Honour  done  him  by  the  ft 
oils  of  America,"  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Commissioners  of  A 
might  at  some  fhture  time  return  him  « to  a  country  which  had  already  g: 
him  such  marks  of  Esteem  and  Regard." 

At  the  quarterly  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  fadd  fm  the  vA  rf 
^y.  Deputy  Grand  Master  Colvill  presided.  On  the  i3tb  oi  October  Gnai 
Master  Oxnard  officiated,  and 


Before  his  departure  he  presented  to  the  "  Second  Lodge  **  a  copjrof  FbMi 
Kble,  printed  in  Cambridge,  England,  in  1 683.  Whrn  the  '*  Fltst  ud  &COid'' 
lodges  were  united  under  the  dtle  of  St.  John's  Lodge  of  BostOD,  4it  BUb 
became  the  property  of  that  body,  and  is  still  caiefiillypiegeivedin  itsanttitt 

A  curious  Masonic  item  appears  in  the  "  Hymouth  Colony  Recotd^"  Vol  X 
p.  137.  Opposite  p.  viii  of  die  Introduction,  amMig  sondrjr  ■iilmmilii.  i 
strange  hien^ypbic  is  represented,  of  which  a  cut  is  annexed.  AB  IM  h 
known  of  this  strange  device  we  gather  Grom  the  following  noonl : — 

"{TBtit  Cehity  at  Nea>  Havtn.] 
J  "A  letlcr  from  Ihe  Corporation  in  England  tna  |in  iriiliil  ad 

*  >«*        I  •         ^^^'^  "^*  Lontcnis  when-ot  are  as  foUoweth:  .  .  .  wee  dtsia  tbv 

.  /J    n  iff   °"'  P*^"  °^  ""^  ^'"''*  ""*  *""  '""'"^  »■"'  nunibred  •»  ia  the 

\       ■*       I         tl   y     """S*"'-  '"^y  ^  deJiveted  unto  M'  John  Eliole  and  chained  q)» 
I  \  V^       *^       his  accouni  for  (he  use  of  ihe  rndian  woike ;  .  .  . 

I    \  ,^  "by  WlLLAU  Steklk  Prtttitmt. 

"  Coopen  hill  Laadon 
igt  "iilhMJrchieM." 

"  [/liuwxr,] 
"Amone  the  goods  sent  this  year  wee  find  one  [bale]  No.  19  which  cost  iben  34/'-o9-osd 
and  with  the  advatice  amounts  10  ^^£-ie^-<3yi  directed  to  M'  Eliole  for  the  use  of  the  I*diu 
ivorke  but  why  it  is  severed  from  the  Rest  of  the  psell  ajid  consigned  to  him  is  not  txftvart ;  (1 
veems  different  from  Ihe  Course  youer  selves  approved  and  may  prove  IncomeniBM  if  it  tut 
Continued ;  but  this  psell  shal  bee  delivered  according  to  youer  desire ;  .  .  , 
'•  Ncwhaven  ih*  ijUi  of  Seplembet  iSjj." 

Why  the  square  and  compasses  were  attached  to  this  curious  mark  is  » 
mystery.  We  never  heard  that  the  "  Apostle  to  the  Indians  "  was  a  Masofl. 
Perhaps  the  sanctity  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  It  would  be  intcrestiDg 
to  know  whether  it  was  the  sight  of  this  strange  device  that  prompted  the 
rather  tart  answer,  which  w.is  signed  by  Theophilus  Eaton,  Simon  Bradstreet, 
and  six  other  godly  men.     Some  of  our  inrlefati gable  English  brethren  may 
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be  able  to  tell  us  why  the  square  and  compasses  were  thus  used  at  so  early  a 
period,  an<l  by  whom. 

The  next  vestige  of  Masonry  in  this  countr>',  of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge, is  described  in  Peterson's  "History  of  Rhode  Island/'  p.  loi.  The 
author  informs  us  that 

"  In  the  spring  of  1658,  Mordccai  Campannall.  Mosen  Packeckoc.  Levi,  and  others,  in  al] 
fiiteen  families,  arrived  at  Newport,  from  Holland.  They  brought  with  them  the  three  first  degref^ 
of  Masonry,  and  worked  them  in  the  bouse  of  Campannall,  and  continued  to  do  so,  they  and  their 
successors,  to  the  year  1743." 

This  Statement  is  said  to  be  made  on  the  authority  of  documents  in  the 
possession  of  N.  H.  Gould,  Esq.,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  history. 
It  came  to  the  notice  of  Grand  Master  William  S.  (^ardner,  who  was  greatly 
astonished  at  the  information,  and  immediately  set  about  the  investigation  of 
it.  He  of  course  applied  to  Brother  N.  H.  Gould,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
who  was  then  an  Active  meml)er  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Northern 
Masonic  Jurisdiction.  Brother  Gould  replied  that  the  statement  was  founded 
upon  a  dilapidated  document  found  among  the  effects  of  a  distant  relative  of 
his  own.  It  had  been  exposed  to  alternate  wet  and  heat,  and  was  so  broken 
and  brittle  that  it  could  not  be  daguerreotyped.  All  that  could  be  made  out 
was  that  in  1656  or  1658 

"  W««  mett  att  y*  House  off  Mordecai  Campannall  and  after  Synagog  \V««  gave  Ab«  Moses 
the  degrees  of  Maconrie." 

Grand  Master  Gardner  was  not  satisfied  with  the  evidence,  and  declared 
that  it  was  "  almost  impossible  to  treat  this  stor)'  with  the  attention  which  the 
subject  demands." 

Grand  Master  Doyle,  of  Rhode  Island,  commented  thus  on  Brother  Gould's 
letter :  — 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  only  authority  in  his  possession,  for  the  assertion  of  Peterson,  ts  a 
document  showing  that  in  1656  or  1658.  somebody  met  some  other  persons  at  some  house  m 
Newport,  and  *  gave  Ab«"  Moses  the  degrees  of  Maconrie.'  This  may  have  occurred  then  .ind 
there.  ju«t  as  it  is  stated ;  but.  if  so.  it  is  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  I.odge  of  Masons 
eit»ted  then  in  Newport,  or  that  there  was  any  l^al  Masonic  authority  for  the  work  done,  or  tlial 
any  other  person  was  ever  legally  made  a  Mason  in  Newport,  between  165S  and  1742.*' 

It  must  be  confessed  that  both  Grand  Masters  had  gooil  reason  for  di^iiniss- 
ing  with  contempt  the  extravagant  claim  of  the  historian.  The  manutacture 
of  documentary  evidence  to  supply  missing  links  in  Masonic  hi!»tor>'  is  a 
department  of  MUs  lettres  in  which  it  seems  especially  d.mgerous  to  venture. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  tradition  has  long  been  peri>eiuated  that  Masons 
made  their  appearance  in  Rhoile  I>land  al>out  that  time.  In  Weeden's  recently 
published  **  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,'*  under  the  date 
of  1658,  the  author  says  :  — 

"The  commerce  of  Newport  hxs  extending  certainly,  .'llir  viralihy  Ie%%s,  ^ho  contributed  10 
much  to  it  afterward,  appear  now.  It  \s  said  that  fifteen  imulici  came  in  from  Ho'Und  this  year, 
bringing  «ith  their  goods  and  mercantile  skill  the  first  three  degrees  of  Freemasonry." 
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The  records  of  the  ''First  Lodge'*  m  Bostonintiodiiceus  toa 
brother,  whose  initiation  took  place  at  a  date  earlier  than  that  of  anj 
Mason,  so  far  as  we  now  have  any  positive  knowledge.  Under  dale  oi  Odoba 
i4»  i74i>  ^  committee  reported  that,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  lodK«i 
the  25th  of  the  previous  month,  they  had  waited  on  Govenior  YmAm 
Belcher  and  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  many  finvois  he  had  afanp 
shown  (when  in  power),  to  Masonry  in  general,  but  in  a  more  e^ifrial  mama 
to  the  brethren  of  the  lodge.  To  their  acknowledgments  and  good  wnhei  the 
Governor  replied  as  follows :  — 


"  WwiJ^  BnMUrs  :  I  take  veiy  kindly  fbii  mark  of  your  respect    It  b 
since  I  was  admitted  into  the  Andent  and  Honorable  Sodely  of  F^ee  and  Aooqaed 
whom  I  have  been  a  iiEdthiul  Brother,  and  a  wett-wlsber  to  the  Art  of  Maaomy. 

"  I  shall  ever  maintain  a  strict  friendship  for  the  whole  Fntemitf,  and  ahngs  begPaA 
may  fidl  in  my  power  to  do  them  any  services. 

J- 


"The  Honorable  Mr.  Belcher/'  thus  highly  complinientedy 
Boston  in  1681,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1699,  visited  Europe  md  had  al  the 
advantages  of  education  and  travel  which  the  wealth  of  his  fiufaer 
him.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  presented  to  the  IHincjcii  Sqpfatt 
her  son,  afterward  George  II.,  and  made  a  Mason,  as  he  sqpi^  about  the 
1704,  —  thirteen  years  before  the  reorganization  of  the  InstitDtion  m 
in  1 71 7.  He  returned  to  Boston,  and  engaged  in  busineas  as  a 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  in  1729  again  visited  Ei^gbsl 
this  time  as  the  agent  of  the  Colony.  While  he  was  thus  engaged.  Governor 
Burnet  died,  and  Mr.  Belcher  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  which  he  held  from  1 7J0  to 
1 741.  His  administration  was  an  almost  constant  struggle  with  the  Geoenl 
Court  to  enforce  the  granting  of  a  fixed  and  annual  salary,  as  required  bjr  tlie 
king,  and  for  the  settlement  of  vexed  financial  questions.  The  animosities 
excited  by  these  latter  subjects  led  to  his  removal,  and  the  appointment  01 
Governor  Shirley.  Another  visit  to  England  enabled  him  to  vindicate  fcis 
integrity,  and  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  wbidi 
he  held  from  1747  until  his  death  in  1757,  aged  seventy-six.  The  histoiiA 
informs  us  that 

"  Added  to  his  excellent  endo^^ments  of  mind  were  a  peculiar  beauty  and  fp^atMaem  d 
person,  in  which  he  was  equalled  by  no  man  in  his  day;  and  there  was  a  digni^  in  his  mieBaid 
deportment  which  commanded  respect." 

The  date  of  his  initiation  is  not  the  only  fact  in  this  distinguished  brother's 
biography  which  marks  him  as  a  conspicuous  figure  in  our  Masonic  histopr. 
His  oldest  son,  Andrew,  was  appointed  the  first  Provincial  Deputy  Grand 
Master  of  New  England  in  1 733,  and  his  second  son,  Jonathan,  Licutciunl- 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  we  have  seen,  succeeded  Erasmus  James  Philipp* 
as  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  that  Province,  about  1760  or  1765. 
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Tne  n^xt  spark  of  Masonic  light  which  glimmers  on  our  horizon  is  first 
brought  to  our  notice  in  the  Masomc  Mirror  and  Mechanics^  Intelligencer^ 
pubhshcMi  in  Ik)ston  by  Brother  Charles  W.  Moore.  In  the  issue  of  that  paper 
for  Januar)'  27,  1827,  the  editor  makes  the  following  statement :  — 

"A  year  or  mo  since,  a  clcro'tnan  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  is  probably  more  conversant 
with  that  church  in  America  than  any  other  individual  now  living,  politely  furnished  us  witfi  a  docu* 
nient  wherein  it  appeared  that  the  first  regular  lodge  of  Freemasons  in  America  was  holden  in 
King's  Chapel,  boston,  by  a  dispensation  from  the  Grand  I^odge  of  England,  somewhere  about 
tiic  year  i7>o.  It  produced  great  excitement  at  the  time,  and  the  brctJircn  considered  it  pnident 
to  discontinue  their  meetings." 

This  statement  was  twice  repeate<i  in  Masonic  publications  edited  by 
Hrothcr  Moore,  the  bst  time  in  April,  1844.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
th.it  he  did  not  furnish  the  full  text  of  the  "  document,"  or  the  means  of  com- 
pletely verifying  so  important  an  item.  That  a  regularly  warranted  lodge 
existed  in  Boston,  under  authority  of  the  Clrand  Lodge  first  organized  in 
Knglaml  only  three  years  before,  would  be  regarded  as  a  most  interesting  and 
im|)ortant  discover)*.  Until  further  evidence  is  produced,  we  must  rest  content 
with  this  ofi-told  tale.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  several  of  the  most  active 
Masons  of  the  time  of  the  First  Provincial  (vrand  Lodge  in  New  England  were 
prominent  in  the  ser\ice  of  King's  Chapel  and  Christ  Church,  both  of  which 
were  of  the  Church  of  England. 

We  do  not  despair  of  being  able  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  regularly 
warranted  lodge  in  Boston  in  1720,  but  until  we  succeed  we  will  rest  content 
with  — 

"  I  cinnot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me." 

In  the  Boston  Xetos- Letter^  the  first  ne^*spaper  printed  in  .\merica,  under 
date  of  September  18,  1721,  among  the  vessels  clearcil  for  the  West  Indies, 
one  called  the  Freemason  is  rejMjrtcd.  There  is  no  indication  where  the 
craft  was  built,  when,  or  by  whom,  or  who  was  the  owner  ;  but  that  the  name 
should  have  been  selected,  only  four  years  after  the  reorganization  of  Masonry 
in  Engliml,  suggests  that,  even  at  that  early  day,  Masonr)*  had  begun  to  cause 
•*  grrai  s(>eculation  in  New  England." 

Next  in  point  of  lime  in  our  series  comes  the  Deputation  of  Daniel  Coxe, 
to  be  Provincial  Grand  Masti-r  of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
granted  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Grand  Master  of  England,  dated  June  5, 
1 730.  and  limited  to  the  term  of  two  years,  from  the  Feo^t  of  Si.  John  the 
liaptist,  then  next  ensuing. 

It  is  a  singtdar  fact  that  little  or  nothing  seems  to  have  Inren  known  y^(  Coxe, 
or  his  Deputation,  by  the  Craft  of  New  Jersey,  until  iS(i4  ;  alih«»u^h  Coxe  and 
his  father  were  for  years  among  the  most  conspicuo\is  actors  in  New  Jer^i^y's 
affair^,  antl  although  the  granting  of  the  Deputation  was  re|H)rted  in  the  various 
English  Constitutions,  and  in  many  other  Masonic  publications  mattered  all 
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along  through  the  previous  century  and  a  quarter.    Bat  in  1864,  a 
copy  of  that  Deputation  was  obtained  from  the  Rifl^t  Wcnnbipfid  Goal 
Secretary  of  England. 

With  it,  however,  came  the  declaration  of  the  same  hig^  anthoritytPlte 
effect  that 


"  BAtfaer  Coxe  did  not  make  any  report  of  the  apfxrintmeiit  of  I>epat3r  Gnad 
Wardens;  neither  did  he  report  the  congregating  of  Masons  into  Loclseib    Hedidaol 
account  of  having  constituted  Lodges,  and  does  nai  imdui  a^€ar  $9 


Six  years  later  —  in  1870 — Past  Grand  Master  Whitehead  of  New  Jcncj. 
declared  that  diligent  research  among  the  descendants  of  Biother  Cose  kd 


"  Failed  to  disclose  aqy  testimony  whatever  of  the  exercise  by  him,  or  aiiy 
his  authority,  of  the  prerogatiTes  contained  in  the  Deputation.** 

In  1887,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Nev 
Jersey,  Past  Grand  Master  Cannon,  the  orator  of  the  ocxarion,  cxprened  Ite 
opinion  that 


'* There  is  no  evidence,  which  can  be  considered  entirely  certain  wcoA  rdUilev  Itaftlhi 
conlierred  upon  Brother  Daniel  Coze  by  the  warrant  referred  to  were  ev«r  eaevdnd  by  liBii 
this  country  for  the  formation  of  Masonic  lodges.** 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Provincial  Grand  Bfaster,  Brother  Cob 
was  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  his  title  to  a  ckim  irinck  k 
inherited  from  his  father,  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe,  who  was  for  m,  time  phyncai  to 
Charles  II.  Their  claim  covered  half  the  continent  of  North  Anierica.  Tlii 
territory  they  calied  '' Carolana."  In  1722  the  son  published  "A  Desuiptici 
of  the  English  Province  of  Carolana,"  a  volume  of  about  200  pages,  accom- 
panied by  an  elaborate  map.  During  the  following  twenty  years  several  otl« 
editions  of  this  work  were  issued  in  London.  We  can  readily  understand  bo» 
arduous  and  exacting  must  have  been  his  labors  in  defending  and  perfecting 
his  title,  in  publishing  the  different  editions  of  "  Carolana,"  in  pushii^  the 
settlement  and  sale  of  his  lands,  and  in  various  public  and  private  servicfs. 
such  as  would  devolve  upon  a  man  in  his  position.  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
not  in  America  during  the  period  to  which  his  Deputation  was  limited,  and 
probably  not  for  several  years  after  its  expiration.  He  was  present  in  die 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  on  the  29th  of  Januar)',  1 730-1 731,  nearly  eight 
months  after  the  date  of  the  Deputation.  In  1 734  he  was  appointed  u 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  and  his  most  con- 
siderate and  generous  biographer,  Mr.  Richard  S.  Field,  of  the  New  Jerscr 
Historical  Society,  informs  us  that  Brother  Coxe 

"  Remained  upon  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  until  his  death,  which  took  place  it 
Trenton,  in  the  spring  of  1739.  His  early  career  in  New  Jersey  was  clouded,  by  his  connecxjoi 
with  I^rd  Combury,  and  his  differences  with  Ciovemor  Hunter;  but  he  lived  to  enjoy  Uie  cci> 
dencc  and  respect  of  the  community ;  and  his  judicial  duties  appear  to  have  been  dischaiiped  vsb 
ability  and  integrity." 

For  that  time  he  appears  to  have  been  a  fairly  worthy  character,  but  ibc 
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services  rendcrcti  in  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  would  seem  to  constitute  his 
sole  claim  to  our  gratitude. 

Iknjamin  Franklin  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  competent  witness  in  regard 
to  these  matters.  He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  public  affairs  of  New 
Jersey  and  I*cnnsylvania.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  the  life  of  Coxe  he  pub- 
lished the  Pennsylvania  Gautte,  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  many  items  in 
reg;ml  to  Masons  and  Masonry  arc  to  be  found.  He  was  made  a  Ma$on  in 
Febniar)-,  1731,  m  a  so-called  lodge,  ^Mxch,  Coxe  ought  to  have  chartered, 
and  which  maintained  a  feeble  existence  until  a  few  months  before  the  death 
of  Coxe. 

In  November,  1734,  the  year  of  Coxe's  appointment  as  Associate  Justice, 
Franklin  applied  to  Henry  Price,  commissioned  that  year  as  Provinrial 
(rrand  .Master  of  North  America,  for  "a  Deputation  or  Charter"  for  this 
so-rallcd  Kxlge,  in  order  that  "  the  old  and  true  brethren  **  might  l>e  "  c  ounte- 
nanced  and  distinguished  "  from  the  "  false  and  rebel  brethren  " —  a  distinc  tion 
which  Coxe  might  have  conferred  upon  Franklin's  lodge  at  any  time  during 
the  first  two  years  of  its  existence;  namely,  from  June  5,  1730,  to  June  24, 
1732.  Notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  when  Coxe  died  at  Trenton,  only 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Phihdelphia,  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  announced 
the  event  in  these  words  :  — 

••  Yrstcrtlay  morning,  died  at  Trenton,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Coxe.  Esq..  one  of  the  justices  of  t!»e 
Supreme  Couit  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey." 

Not  another  syllable  can  be  found  in  the  Gazette,  Inrfore  or  aftcr\*Mrvl,  in 
relation  to  the  first-appointed  Provincial  (Irand  Master  in  North  .Vmerica, 
although  the  editor  and  proprietor  was.  and  had  been  for  years,  so  deeply 
interested  in  Masonr>'  that  he  had  even  styled  himself  Grand  Master  of  the 
l^rovince  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  proper  that  we  should  call  attention  to  sundr)' 
other  items  in  the  Pennsyhania  Gazette^  the  earliest  appearing  in  1730, 
before  Franklin  was  made  a  Mason. 

l'n<ler  date  of  December  8th  of  that  year  he  sa>"s  :  — 

"A*  there  aie  vveral  loiijirs  of  Free  Masons  erected  m  this  Province,  and  people  have  Ia!i'v 
been  much  amused  with  conjectures  concerning  them,  we  think  the  foiiuwmg  account  oi  ^;>-r• 
masonr)'  from  London  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers." 

Then  follows  a  long  article  copied  from  a  Ix)ndon  paper,  giving  a  pre- 
tendetl  exposure  of  the  secrets  of  PVeemasonr)-.  It  is  quite  evident.  thorefi»re. 
that  he  knew  ver>*  little  and  cared  less  alxmt  the  Roval  Art.  In  thiwe  d  ■%> 
to  print  a  real  or  pretended  disclosure  of  the  mysteries  of  M.isonry  wvnild  h  ive 
been  regarded  as  a  most  heinous  offence.  His  own  ruritisitv  w.is  prSil-'y 
somewhat  excited,  for  about  fourteen  months  later,  th.it  i-*.  in  IVbruar. ,  1731 
(O.S. ),  he  applied  to  what  he  |H'rhaps  thinight  the  hcNt  of  tiie  **>ever.il  1  ••:.:<•>/* 
and  was  admitted.  From  the  l>e>t  information  we  now  hive.  11  is  i:'  nrrallv 
behcved  that  this  lotlge  wtis  comjH)Ned  of  brethren  who  h.id  Ikuh  ii.i:..r.(.ti  in 
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various  localities,  more  or  less  irregularly,  some  of  Londoo  lo^gciMd 

some  in  chance  gatherings  of  Masons  in  different  places  in  the  Coifwifi^ioi 
much  as  **  h\f  Moses  "  received  the  degrees  of  **  Maconrie  "  in  Newport,  Ikodi 
Island,  in  1656  or  1658.  These  brethren,  finding  themselves  in  snflkiat  mm 
ber  in  Philadelphia,  concluded  to  start  a  lodge  as  nearly  after  the  ftdnoQof  tei 
they  had  seen  and  heard  of  in  London  as  their  combined  lecoDectioai  aril 
construct.  The  Constitutions  adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  in  London  am 
seven  or  eight  years  before,  expressly  declared  that  thereafter  it  shooU  Mtk 
regular  to  establish  a  lodge  without  a  warrant.  But  the  Phifaid^>hia  bMln 
had  the  best  intentions  and  acted  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge.  biilM 
late  to  find  fault  with  them,  or  to  accuse  them  of  wilftil  violation  of  k*.  Hk 
one  has  ever  done  it.  No  one  is  disposed  to  do  it  now.  Bot  there  ■!• 
evidence  that  Franklin's  lodge  or  any  other  of  his  **  several  lodges^"  had  af 
warrant  other  than  its  own  will  and  pleasure.  Ftanklin  deaity  iiit'irrt—  if 
in  his  letters  to  Henry  Price,  written  in  November,  1 734,  triien  he 


"  We  think  it  our  duty  to  laj  before  your  Lodge  what  we  ftpprebeod  «**fH'*ii!  to  be  dnrfr 
us,  in  order  to  promote  and  strengthen  the  interest  in  Masonry  in  diia  ftoviiioe  (whiGh  mhbS 
want  the  sanction  of  some  authority  derived  from  home,  to  give  the  pfforiMilliigi  and  dmrt*^ 
tions  of  our  Lodge  their  due  weight),  to  wit,  a  Deputation  or  Charier  gtmnled  hf  the  K||fel  Wt^ 
shipftil  Mr.  Price,  by  virtue  of  his  commission  from  Britain.** 

He  said  further :  — 

"  The  Craft  is  like  to  come  into  disesteem  among  as,  onlen  thn  Inw  IneAiin  «■  wt^ 
nanced  and  distinguished  by  some  such  special  authority  as  herefai  desired." 

Franklin  could  hardly  have  selected  any  words  which  would  more  SesSmiK 

indicate  that  the  "  several  lodges  "  were  without  any  "  authorit}'  deri\'td  fcn 
home."  No  one  but  Daniel  Coxe  could  have  given  it.  He  was  not  in  li» 
country  during  the  term  of  his  Deputation — June  5,  1730,  to  June  24, 1752- 
If  he  had  given  it,  Franklin's  statement  would  not  have  been  true  —  DOChiK 
more  would  have  been  needed.  To  have  asked  from  Price  what  Coxc  W 
already  granted,  would  have  been  merely  a  discrediting  of  their  own  godfiuhcf. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Franklin  simply  asked  from  Price  a  confimuQOB 
of  privileges  which  the  lodge  already  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  a  previous  wamai. 
This,  however,  was  not  within  the  scope  of  Price's  authority,  and  fiirthcnuoit. 
it  is  inconsistent  with  other  expressions  in  Franklin's  letters.  He  distinrfT 
asks  for  "  a  Deputation  or  (!!harter,"  which  was  to  be  the  distinguishing  chir 
acteristic  between  the  true  and  the  false  brethren.  It  was  natural  and  pwpff 
that  he  should  ask  that  their  self-assumed  rights  and  privileges  might  be  ran- 
fied  and  confirmed  by  the  "  Deputation  or  Charter."  Those  rights  and  privikgo 
were  such  as  belonged  to  every  duly  constituted  lodge,  and  what  Fnriaa 
asked  was  simply  a  voucher  of  its  regularity  from  one  having  authority. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  torture  Franklin's  request  for  co^  ^ 
Price's  Deputation  into  an  cxi)ression  of  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  Pnrt  J 
commissions.     A  far  more  reasonable  and  probable  explanation  is  that  fTsk- 
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tin  desired  those  «Io<  iimenis  for  the  purpose  of  hanng  them,  copied  into  the 
records  of  his  lodge,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  (iays.  The  records  of  the 
First  Provincial  Orand  Ixxlge  of  New  England,  and  also  those  of  the  **  First 
Lodge  "  in  Boston,  c  oinmence  with  a  copy  of  Henry  Price's  Deputation.  Frank- 
lin was  in  Boston  in  1 733  or  1 734,  and  probably  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  l*ri<:e*s  authority  from  an  examination  of  the  original  document. 
No  doubt  or  susj>icion  is  indicated  by  his  asking  for  copies  with  which  other 
brethren  might  l>e  satisfiecl,  and  also  for  the  pur|K)se  above  named. 

The  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  Franklin's  letters  to  l*rice  are  utterly  inc<m- 
sistent  with  the  idea  of  doubt,  suspicion,  or  fear  of  Price  on  the  part  of 
Franklin  or  his  associates.     He  says  :  — 

••  We  njoke  that  !h«*  (ir.md  Master  (Hhom  (iod  bless),  hath  so  happily  recovered  " ;  "vie 
drink  t(»  the  c&labliNhment  of  l)i!»  health  and  the  pros{K>iity  of  your  whole  l»dge";  "ue  h<)t>e  the 
Advice  is  true  that  liis  deputation  and  |>oMrr  has  b<t*n  extended  overall  America,  ami  we  heartily 
coogratulate  him  thrri-u|>un  ** ;  the  I>eputatiun  or  Charter  ask<rd  **  «.j11  not  only  Ik»  extremely  agree- 
able to  us.  but  \%ill  also  conduce  much  to  tlie  welfare^  evtabli«hm<-nt,  and  reputation  of  Mas«inry 
In  these  [>att»  "  ;  "ne  desire  that  it  maybe  done  as  so*»n  a;»  i>osMbir";  "for  winch  favuis  this 
Lodge  doubt  not  of  Ih-ih^j  able  to  l>ehavc  as  not  to  be  thi)ught  unjjratfful  " ;  he  hojx**  for  a  visit  in 
the  spc ing.  "  w hen  a  deputation  of  the  Brethren  will  have  an  <ip|M>rtunity  of  showing  how  much 
they  esteem  you." 

What  could  l)e  more  affectionate,  respectful,  confiding,  more  truly  Masonic, 
than  these  exprosions?  lliere  is  not  alniut  them  one  spark  of  doubt,  suspi- 
cion, jeahmsy,  or  fear.  The  brethren  rejoice  that,  after  years  of  groping  in  the 
dark,  a  (irand  Master  has  at  last  appeared  who  can,  and  will,  di(ru>e  the  light 
and  impart  the  knowledge  which  can  come  to  the  tnie  brethren  only  through 
the  medium  of  I)i  i.y  CoNsrrn'iH)  Aitii()RIT\-. 

That  this  was  what  Franklin  asked,  and  that  his  rc(]uest  was  grantetl,  is 
distinctly  and  po>itively  asserte<l  in  the  record  of  the  First  Provincial  (irand 
Lodge  of  New  Kngland  in  the  following  words  :  — 

"5734.  June  a4th.  AY>out  this  time  Our  \Vor>h'  Bro'  M'  Kienj**  Franklin  from  I*liil.ulelphia 
became  acquainted  with  Our  R*  Wors'  Gr.«nd  M.iMer  M'  l*rice.  who  further  In-^truitcil  \.:\\\  in 
rtir  k  >sx\  Art.  anil  v.ii«l  Iranklin  on  his  Riturn  to  l*hiLulelphia  call**  the  Brethren  there  togeth«r. 
%ho  jietJt'on**  C>ur  R«  \Vopi1\«  (irand  Nf.tster  for  a  t  onstitution  to  hold  a  I.Klgr.  .«n<l  <.>ur  R* 
Woish'  <jrand  M.iM-  r  having  this  \rar  Rec<l  Orders  from  th«*  (irantl  I>uli;e  in  K'gl.mi!  t*.  Fj^vd-'^h 
Masonry  in  all  North  America  did  scn»l  a  Deput.ition  to  I*hiladelphi.i.  .ip(wiinting  tlie  R«  Wor'^h* 
H'   Benj»  Franklin  First  Master;  which  is  tJie  bt^inning  of  M.isonry  there." 

The  earliest  records  of  the  First  I*rovincial  (Jrand  Lcxlge  in  New  Kngl.in«l 
•re  in  the  hamlwriting  of  Peter  Pelh.im,  and  his  son  Charles.  Peter  came  b> 
America,  from  London,  probably.  l>etween  1724  and  1726.  He  was  the  fir^t 
portrait  painter  an«l  engraver  known  in  New  Fnpland.  The  earliot  work  yet 
traced  to  him  is  his  engraved  pt^rtrait  of  Rev.  Cotton  Mather.  <late<l  1727. 
It  IS  in>cril>e<l  :  "  P.  Pelham  ad  vivum  pinxif,  ttf*  om^inr  Urif  ft  rxiUiiJ"  We 
l<eam  from  his  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  that  from  17^4  i> 
1748,  and  perha])$  Liter,  he   kept  a  sch-w)!  where  **  Young  (icnllemen  and 
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Ladies  may  be  7'^ught  Danci  Wii         ]                >ainling  upon  O 

all  sorts  of  needle  work,"  the  i  ■  department  probably  being  in  e 

his  wife.    On  the  sid  of  May,  1747,  he  roomed  for  his  »ccaad  w 

Maiy  Sngleton,  widow  of  R  i  Copley  and  mother  of  John  i 

Copley,  the  celebrated  artist  1  father  01  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  « 

times  Loid  Chancellor  of  Eng  i.    At  the  time  of  the  mnrriagc  Co 

.  about  ten  years  old.    At  t      ;  of  sixteen  he  engraved  a  portrait 

"  William  Webteed,  of  &  <    le  of  Copley's  'oiographcra  reaui 
evident  reason  and  justice  :  — 

"lUifint  Hep  ia  hi*  utiidc  life  bCBTt  lo  tdainlr  ihc  mark  of  Pelhain'*  nyta,  fluli 
rare  it  wu  to  hi*  (MpAthcr  that  Coplej  owed  much  v:ilu.ibk  rud immLitr  uumiciiaa. 
hii  loitiBtlon  Id  the  ait,  and  rety  pouibly  the  awakening;  of  liii  l«te  »s  coocemed.  •«  l 
claim  Felham  ai  Coplej's  muter." 

Peter  Pelham  t  n:  a  Mason  in  the  "  First  Ixxlge  "  in  Boston  01 
of  November,  1738.    I  a6th  of  I>ecemlK;r,  1 739,  he  was  elected  5( 

and  the  record  oft      meeti  mtered  iii  a  new  and  beautiful  Kind 

and  the  same  style  was  co  u  for  many  years.  He  ^rvt^  in  ilu 
until  September  a6,  1744,  w  :  was  sticcceded  by  hia  son  Oiaili 

theijthof  April,  1750,  the"  Th  1  Lodge"  in  Boston  was  tepreiieDted  a 
Lodge  by  father  and  son  as  '.  ei  and  Junior  ^V'arden  respectivtiT 
records  of  Trinity  Chtirch,  on,  whtre  he  had  long  wonhipfwt 

that  Peter  Pelham  was  buried  Ueci  mber  14,  \i^\. 

Charles,  the  son  of  Peter  and  tartha  Pclhatn,  was  baptized  at  Sl 
Covent  Garden,  London,  on  the  9th  of  DcrcTnbcr,  1711.  He  n 
America,  of  course,  with  his  parents,  and  is  said  to  have  been  educate 
merchant,  but  in  the  Boston  Ncw^-Lttter,  of  April  23,  1 761,  he  adverii 
intention  "again  to  open  a  Dancing  School,"  at  Concert  Hall.  In 
1765,  he  bought  the  homestead  of  the  Rev,  John  Cotton,  in  Newto 
103  acres  of  land,  for  ,^735.     We  are  told  that 


'"  He  was  reprcsenled  by  his  neiglibors  to  have  l)eer  a.  very  polite 
opened  an  academy  at  his  o«n  house,  .ind  fined  scholars  for  College." 

'■  He  was  a  slancli  friend  of  the  Colony,  as  H-ill  appear  by  the  resolutioiis  he  prepuoj 

In  1766  we  find  him  teaching  school  in  Medford,  where,  on  the 
December,  of  that  year,  he  m.irried  Mary,  daughter  of  Andrew  Tyler 
wife  Miriam,  a  sister  of  the  famous  Sir  U'illiam  Pepperell,  A  daughter, 
married  Thomas  Curtis,  and  was  the  mother  of  Charles  Pelham  Cnrt 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  C,  P.  &  B.  R.  Curtis,  for  many  year^  I 
members  of  the  Boston  Rir,  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  serving  durii 
latter  portion  of  his  life  as  .i  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
His  step-mother  died  on  the  29th  of  .■\pril,  17S9,  and  her  will  appotni 
her  executor  her  "good  friend,  Charles  Pelham,  of  Newton."  Latt 
he  removed  to  \Vilmingion,  North  Carolina,  where  he  died  Decemht 
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1S09.     A  i>ortrait,  painted  by  his  stepbrother,  Copley,  is  in  the  possession  of 
htt  grcal-granilM)n,  C  harles  Pelhain  C'urlis,  of  Boston. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  i  744,  "  Hro.  Price  proposed  Mr.  Charles  Pelham 
M  a  candidate/'  in  the  **  First  Ixxlge  **  in  lioston.  He  was  accepted  on  the 
sad  of  the  same  month,  and  on  the  1 2th  of  September  "  was  made  a  Mason  in 
due  Form."     On  the  26th  it  was 

••  IW/4/,  Piat  our  laic  Sec'  Bro.  I».  Pelham  be  paid  Ten  Pounds,  ^ith  the  Thanks  of  the 
Soaety  lor  hu  past  S(*rviccs  "  ;  al&o 

"  I'oitd,  Tliat  Bro.  Clurlcs  Pelham  be  Secretary,  in  the  Koom  of  Our  I-atc  Sec',  who  lias  laid 
It  do«n.  " 

He  served  the  lo<lge  in  that  capacity  until  July  24,  1 754,  when  the  volume 
ends,  and  perhaps  longer.  This  is  the  only  volume  of  records  of  the  **  Firs»t 
Lodge  "  now  known  to  exist.  C'hnrles  IVlham's  ser\'ice  as  Grdnd  .Secretary 
seems  to  have  ended  with  the  meeting  of  January  20,  1 752.  His  name  appears 
first,  in  that  rajiacity,  in  the  record  of  June  24,  1751.  Previously  to  the  last- 
named  date  the  whole  of  the  record  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Peter  or  Charles. 

The  first  eleven  pages  of  the  record  of  the  First  Provin<*ial  (ir.ind  Ixxlge 
in  America,  now  in  the  archives  of  the  (irand  I^xlge  of  Massachust'tls,  consist 
of  copies  of  Deputations  and  what  appear  to  be  transcripts  of  brief  memoranda 
describing  the  im]>ortant  incidents  in  the  hist  or)' of  the  lK>«ly  Inrtween  1733 
and  1 750  ;  or  they  may  have  been  made  up  from  the  recollcc  tion  of  brethren 
who  had  lK*en  active  among  the  Craft  during  those  seventeen  years.  Our 
own  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  first-named  supposition,  and  that  in  this  particu- 
lar, as  in  most  other  points,  the  exami)le  of  the  (irand  Lotlge  of  Kngland  was 
followed.    From  April  13,  1 750,  the  record  is  un<iuestionably  contemjKiraneous. 

In  Moore's  Freemason's  Mon/h/y  .\fiii:;tizine  for  .August,  1S71,  Past  (irand 

Master  Ji>hn  T.  Heard  descnl>es  the  records  of  the  (irand  Lxxlge  of  Kngland 

as  exhibited  to  him  on  the  6th  of  October,  1S70,  by  Right  Worshipful  John 

Heney.  (irand  Secretary.     He  gives  a  parli<  iilir  descrijilion  of  Vols.  1.  and 

II.,  !»y  which  it  appears  that  the  former  is  interspersed  with  lists  of  Knlges 

and  members,  and  also  with  blank  pages,  on  which  it  was  prolubly  intemled 

that   other  similar  entries  should   be   made.      Brother    Heard   concludes  as 

follows  :  — 

"  On  and  after  the  a4!h  June,  1735,  the  minutes  of  each  mcrting  of  the  Gran«l  I.-nJpc  are 
bir  the  Grand  Master.  %khich  practice,  a^  Hn>.  Ilervcy  mfurnu-d  nu*,  has  brrn  «. .  n!:t;»n*.i 
the  present  time.     IVevious  to  that  datr,  he  thinks,  the  minutrs  v^ct**  wriUrn  on  ;o«'»t'  iv.i|vrs  ur 
books,  from  which  they  ^ere  copied  into  the  large  books  uhich  I  have  here  noti».ed.** 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  (irand  Lotlge  of  Massachusetts  j>osNe>ses  a  rect^rd 
lor  the  first  twenty  ye.irs  of  the  existence  of  its  First  Provinc  ial  (irand  I.o<l^c, 
^rhich  is  substantially  in  the  same  form  ;is  that  of  the  (irautl  LhIj^c  oi  Kng- 
la^nd  in  its  earliest  da\'s  ;  that  it  was  made  by  brethn-n  of  hi^h  char.i<  ter,  c»f 
Excellent  family,  connections,  and  assoc  iatiiniN  :  that  the  incinortn-l  i  <  »>mpri"»eil 

ihc  first  few  pages  were  either  transcribed  from  conteiui)orancou!i  minutes 
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or  were  entered  within  a  short  time  after  the  occurrences  described,  axxl  when 
the  events  and  dates  must  have  been  quite  fresh  in  the   recollection  erf  thf 
principal  actors,  who  were  the  intimate  associates  and  friends  of  the  scribes, 
that  the  few  trifling  errors,  omissions,  or  supposed   discrepancies  that  bre 
been  alleged  by  jealous  and  captious  critics,  are  not  more  important  or  de- 
crediting  than  are  to  be  found  in  those  after  which  these  were  modeDed,  or 
than  may  be  found  in  almost  any  undoubted  or  unquestioned  honest  recorc 
since  —  even  to  the  present  day ;  and  lastly,  that  these  trifling  errors — mbfdjr 
real  or  supposed  —  should  in  no  respect  impair,  but  rather  confirm,  our  faa 
in  the  general  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  record,     llie  handwriting  is  bold 
clear,  and  beautiful,  as  distinct  as  when  it  was  first  written,  and  as  wdl  docf 
as  it  could  be  to-day.     The  facts  set  forth  receive  confirmation  from  oacr 
other  sources,   and  from  this  time  forth  the  student  of  Masonic  historr  s 
America  is  no  longer  puzzled  by  faint  glimmerings  of  light  here  and  there,  1« 
finds  his  path  made  plain  and  clear  by  the  full  radiance  of  the  sacred  at 
kindled  upon  Massachusetts  altars  by  Henry  Price,  and  kept  perpetually  bo 
ing  there  until  the  present  time. 


dy0^?^<Ayo  o^y^a^^e^fnA/. 
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BRITISH  AMERICA. 


Ouliine  History  of  Thf  Grand  Lod^e  of  Canada^  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

By  J.  Ross  RoiJKRi'soN,  (i.M., 

Author  of  "  7he  Cryptic  Rite,'  "  7he  Kni^^hts  Tem/>/afs  of  Camidi^  "  I'^'/^s 

with  Craftsmen^*  and  other  Maionic  ll'otks. 


CHAITKR    I. 
Craft  Masonry  iv  Ontario. 

PrtCfttory.  —  To  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  Craft  work  in  Ontario, — 
this  central  ami  fruitful  Province  of  the  Canadian  fcdcrati^m,  —  an<i  to 
thoroughly  seize  the  mind  with  the  contents  of  such  records  as  wc  have,  we 
must  peer  into  the  closing  days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and.  feeble  a^  the 
tracings  are,  endeavor  to  build  up,  —  and  not  without  tangible  foinnlaiion.  —  a 
temple  of  antiquity  for  Craft  work,  of  which  we  to-day,  with  our  roll  of  twenty 
thousand  Craftsmen,  should  well  he  proud. 

Infallible  beings  we  think  we  are,  and  yet  we  ofttimes  fail ;  so  that  if  in  the 
leftrch  for  truth  concerning  our  brethren  of  the  olden  time  error  shonKi  <  ree{> 
falf  blame  it  not  on  the  writer,  but  rather  on  our  bygone  brethren,  who,  \\ithi»nt 
thought  of  the  future,  and  regardless  of  wear  of  mind  and  IkhIv,  h.ive  kept 
their  records  so  illy  preserved  that  the  writer  has  journeyed  over  this  v.u>i 
Dominion  to  make  up  the  history  of  their  Ma.sonic  lives. 

The  QnSi  history  of  Upper  Canada,  now  Ontario,  must  Ik'  conNJtiered  in 
seven  divisions  or  eras,  some  of  brief  duration,  others  covering;  a  l«»ni;  |Kri*»<l 
of  years,  and  one,  —  the  present,  —  is  now  making  headw.iy  intt»  iis  lonrih 
decade  on  a  basis  that  is,  we  feel  assured,  lasting,  anil  which  will  e\i>t  unttl 
time  shall  be  no  more. 

The  First  period  is  from  about  1780  until  1702,  when  a  Uw  Inl^es.  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  Trovime.  worked  without  a  hnal  ;:ovtrinp..;  hea»l. 
although  it  is  true  that  one  of  these  lod*;es  at  Catara»pii.  now  Kln;^^tt>^.  wa^ 
under  the  control  of  the  Trovincial  (irand  Lotige  of  1-tmer  C  anatla. 
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The  Second  perioci  dates  from  lycjz  uniil  1S17,  during  which  time  ik 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  warranted  by  the  Alhol  Grand  Lodge,  stnig^  iv 
an  existence  at  Vork  (Toronto). 

The  Third  period  is  from  1817 
Grand  Masonic  Convention  at  K 
Lodge,  —  the  Craft  work  was  revivt 

The  Fourth  period  is  from  1823  un 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  under  Right 
and  warranted  by  the  United  Grand  Laige  of  F.ngI; 
flourished. 

dl  1845,  when  the  Provincial  Grand  Lody 
rr  quiet  lives. 
■  855,  when  the  Prov-inmt  Grmd  ldd|e 
er     I      Worshipful  Urothcr  Sit  .yiwi  Njj4«i 
other  r.  G-  Ridoui. 


1822,  when,  under  the  care  of  the 

1,  —  practically  a    Proviociil  GmI 

1  kept  well  in  hand. 

1830,  during  which  time  tbcMuat 

Tshipful  Brother  Simon  McGtUuin, 

nd,  was  orgaautd  mJ 


The  Fifth  period  is  from  if 
became  dormant,  and  the  lot 

The  Sixth  period,  from  1845 
of  Upper  Canada  was  revived,  t 
McNab  and  Right  Worshipful 

The  Seventh  period,  which  indue       [he  formation  of  the  Grand  l«df 
of  Canada  in  1855,  the  dissolution      185;  of  the  Provincial  Grand  lalpef 


he  same  year  of  the  Andent  G«l 
the  organLcatiuns  under  the  «i]rle«l 

^etic  preamble,  let  us  waodcr  hit 

;   id,  in  our  fancy,  picture  an  irf^' 

the  brethren  of  the  Wft 


Canada  under  England,  the  c 
Lodge  of  Canada  and  the  uni      9f 
ti^e  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Cai      1. 

The  Tint  Period.  —  t 

to  the  days  of  the  first  period,  i ;  i 
within  the  shelter  of  the  old  fort  at  N 
known  as  No.  156,  in  the  King's  or  8th  Regiment  of  Foot,  unfolded  fc 
volume  of  the  Sacred  Law,  and  the  soldier  Masons  expounded  the  piiaciple 
and  teachings  of  our  Craft,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  the  work  that  to-d*y  ii 
felt  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Tenth  Masonic  Dbtiict,  the  old  Niagm 
District,  —  the  birthplace  of  Masonry,  —  in  this  Province. 

That  the  reader  may  fairly  comprehend  the  situation  in  these  eariy  tiiMS, 
it  sliould  be  pointed  out  that  in  Upper  Canada  there  was  no  governing  both 
of  the  Craft  prior  to  1791,  and  that  all  the  lodges  were  either  working  onda 
direct  warrants  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  or  under  wamU 
issued  by  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Quebec,  where  the  Craft  Ait  W 
been  practised  as  early  as  1 760,  the  year  following  the  conquest  of  the  aociat 
city. 

The  assertion  is  made  by  a  distinguished  authority  that  the  earliest  bdgo 
in  Canada  were  established  by  warrants  from  New  England.  While  this  st»t^ 
ment  is  correct  in  the  sense  that  some  warrants  were  granted  by  .America 
authority,  the  history  of  the  lodges  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunsn-ick,  Qoebet- 
and  Ontario  shows,  that,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  lodges, — and  tiw* 
nyt  of  early  creation,  —  all  received  their  authority  from  Provincial  Grarf 
bodies  which  had  been  erected  by  the  Mother  Grand  Lodges  across  the  so- 
The  purview  of  the  writer  of  this  chapter  is  limited  to  the  jurisdictioo  witlu* 
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the  limits  of  old  Upper  Canada,  and  in  his  quest,  whatever  claims  other 
juriMiictions  may  make  to  the  founding  of  Masonry  in  this  Province,  he 
feels  honored  that  the  first  warrant  he  has  record  of  is  that  of  the  8th  Regi- 
ment of  Foot,  working  at  Niagara  umler  the  maternal  care  of  the  Mother 
<  irand  I^dge  of  the  world,  the  Grand  Ixxige  of  England.  The  entire  Province 
of  Canada  was  at  this  periwi,  for  Masonic  purj)oses,  one  Provincial  (irand 
jurisdiction.  As  early  as  1737  William  Douglas  was  appointed  Provincial 
(irand  Master  for  **  Africa  and  the  Islands  of  America,"  and  in  1746  Robert 
Commins  for  Cape  Hreton  and  Ix)uisburg,  while  in  1760-1761  we  had  as 
I*rovincial  Grand  Master,  Colonel  Simon  Fraser,  with  Milbornc  West  in  1762- 
1 766,  John  Collins  in  1 767-1 785,  Colonel  Carleton  in  1 786-1 787,  and  Sir  John 
Johnson  in  1 788.  We  also  had  a  lodge  known  as  St.  John's  Ixxige  of  Friend- 
ship, No.  2,  wt)rking  at  various  places  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  the  Niagara 
Dihtrici,  in  17S0,  and,  in  1787,  we  find  the  new  Oswcgatchie  Ixxige,  No.  7, 
working  in  1787  in  Klizabethtown,  in  the  county  of  Leeds.  This  loilgc  was 
No.  520  on  the  Knglibh  Register.  Another  lodge,  known  as  St.  James  Ixxige, 
No.  14,  was  working,  in  1787,  in  Cataraqui,  now  Kingston,  Ontario.  'ITiese 
three  loilges  probably  came  from  the  Provincial  Grand  Ixxige  of  Quebec, 
under  John  Collins,  although  we  have  no  direct  proof  as  regards  No.  7. 
Union  Uxlge,  No.  521,  on  the  English  Register,  was  at  work  in  Cornwall, 
Canada,  in  1787,  but  whether  originally  warranted  by  the  Provincial  authority 
at  (^)uebec  or  not  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt,  for  all  records  have  been  lost. 
'I*her>e  s<:attered  lodges  were  the  pioneers  of  Craft  work,  and,  in  the  fortified 
city  6f  Kingston  we  find  the  cradle  of  Masonr)-,  in  a  section  of  country*  that 
was  the  gateway  to  the  sleeping  acres  of  the  west,  which  in  later  davs  poured 
the  golden  grain,  the  staple  production  of  the  country,  into  the  granaries  of 
the  world. 

Thib  brings  us  to  the  division  of  Caiuda  into  Upper  and  Ix)wer  I*rovinces 
an<l  to  the  threshold  of  the  second  perio^i. 

The  Second  Period.  —  In  1 792  William  Jar\is  was  appointed  lYovinrial 
Grand  Master  of  Upper  Canada,  by  the  **/\ncient"  or  ".\thol"  Grand  Iirxlge 
of  England,  with  his  Grand  East  at  Niagara,  the  capital  of  the  lYovince. 
lielween  1792  and  1804  he  issued  twenty  warrants  for  loilges  in  various  parts 
of  the  jurisdiction,  and  during  this  i>eriod  a  fair  amount  of  Craft  work  was 
performed.  In  1797  the  Provincial  capital  was  removed  to  York  (Toronto)  ; 
and  ahhough  the  brethren  at  Niagara  and  the  vicinity  were  enthusiastic  and 
anxious  to  strengthen  the  cause,  a  <  ertain  amount  of  di'vvUi^faclion  wa**  exinced 
by  the  refusal  of  Jar\is  to  summon  Grand  Ixxige  at  Niagara  after  his  remo\al 
to  York,  or,  for  that  matter,  at  York.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  an  irregular 
and  rival  (»rand  Ixxige  at  Niagara  and  the  election  of  Brother  George  Forsyth 
as  its  I*rovincial  Grand  Master.  Seeing  tlanger  ahead,  Jan-is  summoned  his 
(irand  Ixxige  in  1804,  at  York,  and  complaint  of  the  irregular  prixeedings 
At  Niagara  was  formulated  and  sent  to  England.     The  English  authorities. 
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however,  were  displeased  with  Jarvis's  reign  as  a  ruler  of  the  Craft  and 
pointed  out  to  him  that  he  had  neglected  to  report  any  of  his  proceedings  to 
the  Grand  Secretary  at  London.  Jarvis  suppressed  this  letter,  kept  its  con- 
tents from  his  Grand  Secretary,  and  the  Craft-ship  for  years  was  allowed  tj 
drift  helmless  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

The  Third  Period.  —  Death  claimed  Jarvis  in  181 7,  and  the  third  period 
opens  with  the  calling  of  a  Grand  Masonic  Convention  at  Kingston,  in  181;. 
All  the  lodges  came  under  its  obedience  except  a  few  at  Niagara  and  some  in 
the  western  section  of  the  jurisdiction.  Reports  as  to  the  disorganized  statj 
of  the  Craft  were  framed  and  mailed  to  England,  but  no  attention  was  paid  by 
the  Athol  authorities  to  the  communications.  The  convention  met  in  iSi;, 
1818,  1820,  1821,  and  again  in  1822.  After  pleading  for  all  these  yeari.  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  in  1822,  authorized  Right  Worshipful  Brother  Sinwn 
McGillivray  to  proceed  to  Canada,  reorganize  the  Craft  and  unite  the  Crafb- 
men  of  the  Province.  He  did  his  work  well,  displaying  energy  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  smoothing  all  difficulties  and  bringing  us  to  the 
fourth  period,  with  the  opening  of  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  at  York,  in 
October  of  1822. 

The  Fourth  Period. — This  Grand  Lodge  met  regularly  from  1822  nntil 
1830,  doing  effective  work  under  Right  Worshipful  Brother  James  Fitzgibbon, 
the  Deputy  Provincial  Cirand  Master,  but  the  Morgan  excitement  unsettled 
Craft  affairs,  and  while  the  subordinate  lodges  were  active,  the  Provincial  body 
became  dormant  and  remained  in  this  condition  until  another  reorganlzatioo 
in  i«^45. 

The  Fifth  Period.  — The  fifth  period  may  be  called  the  dormant  peri >i  3> 
far  as  a  governing  body  was  concerned  in  Upper  Canada.  It  is  worihv  • : 
remark  that  the  vitality,  which  had  j)revailed  in  many  of  the  private  khi^i- 
in  the  early  days,  gained  strength  even  in  this  period  of  inactivity. 

The  Sixth  Period.  —  The  exertions,  however,  of  Brother  Thomas  Gi'  > 
Ridoiit  and  Brother  I'Vancis  Richardson  in  1845-1847  had  a  magnetic  ene-'". 
and  Craft  enthusiasm  increased  when  the  sixth  period  opened,  with  SirAl'.' 
Napier  McNab  as  the  Provincial  (irand  Master  of  Canada,  appointed  by:': 
(irand  Master  of  the  United  Crand  I.O(l!j:e  of  l'jiG;land.  This  Provincial  (irr.: 
Lodge  had  as  the  Deputy  Provincial  (irand  Master  Brother  Thomas  Ci ':  - 
Ridout  ;  and  under  his  guidance,  —  for  he  was  an  active  worker,  —  M.i><r.ri 
flourished  until  1853,  when  a  nuniher  of  the  lodges  in  Canada,  holding  w.irr.r  ^ 
from  the  (Irand  Lodge  of  Ireland,  met  and  organized  a  (irand  Lodge,  ':  ' 
finding  it  difficult  to  c  arry  on  an  in<lei)endent  organization  alongsi<le  of  the  W  ■ 
vine  ial  (irand  Lodge  of  iMigland,  ])n)p{)sals  were  made  by  the  lri>h  brethren  : 
nuMn])crs  of  the  Lngli^h  Ixxlv  for  a  \uiion  of  forces  and  the  establiNhnuT.:  ! 
an  independent  governiuL:  body  ;  but  the  Provincial  (irand  Lodge  of  L'^-^''  ■ 
on  a  motion  to  disc  \iss  independence  and  the  (\illing  of  a  general  M.i-o." 
ronvention  for  the   establishment  of  a  (irand    Lodge  of  Cana«la.  retusevi  :• 
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s.mciion  the  proposal,  which  led  to  the  secession  of  many  of  the  lodges,  and 
the  seventh  i>eriod  opens  with  the  formation,  in  OctolKT,  1S55.  of  the  Orand 
Ixxige  of  Canada,  with  Most  Worshipful  Brother  William  Mercer  Wilson  as 
the  first  Grand  Master. 

The  Seventh  Period. — ITie  lYovincial  Grand  Lodge  of  PIngland  made 
many  bitter  assaults  on  the  newly  formetl  Grand  I/xlge.  The  golden  op|)or- 
tunity  of  tlissolving  itself  and  instituting  a  new  era  in  Oaft  work  had  {)assed 
away,  much  to  the  regret  of  many  of  its  members.  In  September  of  185.7 
the  Provincial  Ixxly  met  and  dissolved,  and  forme<l  the  **  Anc  ient  Grand 
I.odge  of  Canada.**  The  brethren  saw  that  union  must  come  sooner  or  later, 
and  that,  when  the  time  came,  it  would  l)e  right  that  they  shouM  unite  as 
|>eers  of  the  (fran<l  Ixxlge  of  Canada.  Negotiations  were  <juietly  c.irrie<l  on 
for  months,  and  finally,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1S5H,  a  day  to  be  remcMnl>ered 
by  every  Canadian  Mason,  the  two  Grand  I^>dgcs  united  tm<ler  the  name  of 
**'rhe  (jrand  Ixxlge  of  Canada,"  This  gives  us  a  view  of  the  seventh  period 
of  Canadian  Oaft  work. 

It  would  have  l>cen  well  if  the  Grand  I^nlge  of  Canada  had  l>een  able  to 
secure  exclusive  control  of  the  jurisdiction,  but  Kngland  wo'ild  only  agree 
to  recognize  the  Canatiian  brethren  on  the  conilition  that  all  lo<lges  of  Kng- 
lish  obetlience,  then  working  in  Canada,  might  l)e  permitted  to  retain  and 
continue  work  under  their  original  warrant>.  This  agrrcnient,  made  by  the 
F^rl  of  Zetland  and  Most  Worshipful  Brother  W.  M.  Wilson,  his  contributed  to 
unrest;  for,  had  the  (irand  Loilge  of  Canada  secured  absolute  juris<iit  lion, 
the  Ouebec  difficulty  never  would  have  darkened  the  i>age>  of  (\inadian  Craft 
histor)'.  It  should  l>e  stated,  however,  that  the  course  taken  was  the  only 
one  open  to  the  Canadian  brethren,  without  creating  a  direct  an«i  perhaps 
j>ennanent  nipture  with  Kngland. 

The  first  annual  communication  was  held  at  Hamilton,  in  July,  1S56. 
Thirty-three  Knlges  were  re|)resenled.  In  his  atldress,  the  (irand  Mailer  sug- 
gested uniform  work  in  the  liMlges,  recommemled  linlges  of  instr.u  turn  and 
the  re-numl>ering  of  loilges,  and  reported  recognition  by  the  (iran<l  l.«>«lge 
of  Ireland.  He  i)v)inted  out  that  the  a<'tion  taken  by  the  l*rv)vm<  ial  (fraud 
L«Klge  in  opp«)Ning  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Lcxlge  was  un!)rotherly,  and 
expressed  the  hoj>e  that  the  (irand  Ixnlies  of  Kngland  and  S;  t>tland  would 
recognize  Canada  before  the  next  communication.  The  receipts  fi>r  the  year 
were  ^{'93,  and  the  payments  ^^64. 

The  second  annual  communication  was  held  at  Montreal,  in  lulv.  iS^r. 
Thirty-six  warranted  Knlges  were  represented.  'I'his  year  the  receipts  iin  rea^e*! 
to  ^{^3 5 4.  with  disbursements  of  ^*I73.  I'he  Ciraml  Ma>ter  glaiMeneil  the 
memlK-r.nhip  with  the  inforniati«m  that  ncLjotiation^  for  uni«>n  with  the  Trovin- 
rial  (irand  I/nlge  might  be  hastened,  and  a  committee  wa^  a)>{H>inted  to 
confer  with  a  committee  of  that  boJy.  Most  Worshipful  Brother  Wilson  was 
reelected  (irand  Master. 
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The  third  annual  commuDic^tion  was  held  at  Toronto,  in  July.  tSfS. 
Six^-nioe  warranted  lodges  were  represented.  The  Grand  Master  cooguu- 
lated  the  Craft  on  its  progress,  and  stated  that,  although  the  Grand  Ux^ 
of  England  had  not  extended  the  riglit  limd  of  fellowship,  he  hoped  it  waM 
not  be  long  until  it  did  so.  He  urged  strict  discipline  m  the  work  of  tiie 
lodges,  and  intimated  that  with  regard  to  the  projected  union  progrns  mi 
being  .made.  Terms  of  union  had  heen  dratvo  up  and  were  Iteing  nego- 
tiated. For  a  time  these  conferences,  owing  to  certain  (lifficultje&,  had  h«B 
broken  off,  but  in  September  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  met,  diMulved, 
and  declared  itself  an  independent  Grand  I.odge,  under  the  name  of  ""Yhe 
Ancient  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Cauda." 
with  Sir  Allan  McNab  as  the  Grand  Master,  and  Right  Worshipful  Brother 
Tliomas  Gibbs  Ridoiit  as  the  Deputy  Provincial  Grand  Master.  A  rei>e«al  <4 
the  negotiations  was  suggested  by  Brother  Ridout,  and,  ultimilcly.  a  Kite* 
of  reaolutionS'Was  adopted,  which  resulted  in  the  union  of  the  Craft,  oo  the 
14th  of  July,  1858,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Grand  Lodge  of  .Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  Canada,"  with  Most  Worshipful  Brother  W.  M.  nilson 
as  Grand  Master,  Brother  Ridout  as  Deputy,  and  Brother  Thomas  B.  Hamt  - 
at  Grand  Secretary.  In  January,  1859,  a  special  comraunicatioD  was  hcU  (a  ' 
consider  the  re-numLering  of  the  lodges,  the  rank  of  the  Grand  officers,  and 
also  to  receive  cmrespondence  in  connection  with  the  recognition  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England.  The  Mother  Grand  Lodge  had  considered  the 
situation  as  presentC'l  by  the  Canadian  authorities,  and  extended  the  righl 
hand  of  fellowship  to  the  Grand  I^dge  of  "  Canada  West,"  asking,  however, 
from  Canada  that  those  lodges,  desirous  of  continuing  their  English  cod- 
neccion,  might  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  occupation  of  Canada  as  a  Grand 
jurisdiction  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada,  The  Canadian  Grand  Lodge 
ordered  that  the  fraternal  courtesy  be  reciprocated,  but  directed  that  EngUitd 
be  notified  that  the  term  "  Canada  West "  was  not  applicable,  as  the  Gtand 
Lodge  of  Canada  embrace(l  both  Provinces.  This  was  reported  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  England, 

The  fourth  annual  communication  was  held  at  Kingston,  in  July,  1859. 
Fifty-five  lodges  were  represented.  The  Grand  Master  congratulated  the 
Craft  on  the  success  it  was  meeting  with,  and  saSd  that  all  difficulties  with 
England  had  been  amicably  settled,  and  that  the  proper  status  had  been 
accorded  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada.  Most  Worshipful  Brother  WiboQ 
was  reelected  Grand  Master. 

The  fifth  annual  communication  was  held  at  Ottawa,  in  July,  i860-  One 
hundred  and  seventeen  lodges  were  rejjresented.  Interesting  reports  were 
read  from  all  the  districts.  Designs  of  a  medal  commemorative  of  the  union 
of  the  Craft  were  exhibited.  Most  Worshipful  Brother  Stephens,  an  Honorar>' 
Past  Grand  Master  of  Canada,  was  welcomed  as  the  representative  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England.     Most  Worshipful  Brother  A.  Bernard  was  elected 
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an  Hononn*  Past  Oraml  Master.     Most  Worshipful  Brother  T.  I).  Harington 
was  electe<l  (irand  Master. 

'ITie  sixth  annual  communication  was  held  at  I/indon,  in  July,  1861.  One 
humlred  and  sixteen  lo<lges  were  represented.  The  only  matter  of  note 
during  the  year  was  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  Parliament  buildings  at  Ottawa.  It  was  understood  that 
the  government  was  favorable  to  the  Craft  taking  part  in  the  ceremony,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  H.*. R.*. H/.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  but  Roman 
Catholic  influence  prevailed,  and  the  services  of  the  Grand  l^fxige,  although 
duly  suumioned  and  assembled,  were  not  made  use  of.  It  was  also  determined 
that,  in  view  of  the  diffictilties  which  had  arisen  with  foreign  Ixxlies  having 
Kxlges  in  Canada,  an  official  list  of  all  these  hxlges  be  obtaine<l  from  the 
representatives  of  the  foreign  jurisdictions.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
collect  subscriptions  for  an  asylum  fund,  Orand  Ixxige  pledging  itself  to 
sul)s(  ril>e  520,000  as  socm  as  the  Oaft  had  raised  a  similar  sum.  Most 
Worshipful  Brother  Harington  was  reelected  (Jrand  Master. 

The  seventh  annual  communication  was  hehl  at  St.  Catharines,  in  July, 
1862.  One  hundred  and  nine  lodges  were  represented.  'ITie  death  of  Most 
Worshipful  Brother  Ridout,  who,  in  1859,  had  been  honored  with  the  rank 
of  Past  (irand  Master,  was  referred  to  in  fitting  terms.  The  (irand  Master 
noted  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  hxlges  on  the  roll,  that  a 
Board  of  (ieneral  Purposes  had  been  formed,  and  suj:gested  that  (irand 
ix^lge  should  meet  at  two  places  alternately.  He  regretted  that  the  (irand 
Ixnlgcs  of  Kngland  and  Ireland  still  insisted  u|X)n  the  gcnxl  standing  of 
certain  hxlges,  wliich  Canada  had  declared  irregular,  and  that  the  Colonial 
Ii<Kinl  in  Kngland  was  in  error  in  accusing  the  (irami  Ixxlge  of  Canada  of 
studious  hostility  and  aggression  to  England.  Most  Worshipful  Brother 
Harinjiton  was  reelected  (iran<l  Master. 

'llie  eighth  annual  communication  was  held  in  Montreal,  in  1863.  One 
humlrcd  an<l  two  lodges  were  rei>resented.  The  C irand  Master  reported  that 
the  difficulties  with  Knglaml  an>se  from  the  fact  that  I/xlge,  No.  923,  K.  R., 
was  Ix'lieved  by  Canada  to  Ik?  working  irregularly,  Imt,  on  the  case  being 
di^cusNcd,  Canada  acknowledge*!  it  as  a  regular  loilge.  Mi>st  Worshipful 
Brother  T.  1).  Haringttm  was  reelected  Orand  Master. 

'Ihe  ninth  annual  communication  was  held  at  Hamilton,  in  1864.  One 
htmdred  and  nineteen  lo<lges  were  represented.  The  (irand  Master  in  his 
address  referred  to  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  Craft  in  Canada,  conse- 
quent upon  the  fact  th.it  Canaila  had  not  exclusive  coninj  of  all  the  lo<lges 
within  the  jurisdiction,  l>y  reason  of  the  agreement  with  Kngland.  The  assets 
of  (irand  I.o<l^e  were  rc]H)rted  as  512,710.  'Ilie  Ik)ard  agreed  with  the  (iraml 
Master  and  tni'^ttMl  that  s(H>n  all  Kxlges  would  Ik?  of  (\inadian  olxMlieme. 
The  system  of  n«>minati«>n  for  elective  otfi(  ers  was  atlt)ptcd.  It  was  ordere<i 
that  ten  per  cint  of  the  funds  he  placed  to  the  t  reclii  of  Inrnevolence,  thai 
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unaffiltites  should  have         <  \ 

beyond  ordinary  jewels,  as  a  of  fri 

Right  WorshipiRil  Brother  W. 

The  tenth  annual  en        11 
hundred  and  twenty  o      s  v 

ably,  amounting  to  f  14,875. 
Grand  Master. 

The  eleventh  annual  commun 
one  hundred  and  thirty-:  en  lo 
Grand  Lodge  in  Nova  Sco  I 
officers ;  but  as  that  Grand  Lot  I 
Masons  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  a  si 
Canada  declined  to  take  part.  M 
elected  Grand  Master. 

The  twelfth  annual  commu  itj 
hundred  and  fifty-three  lodges  re  re 
address,  submitted  a  suggestion  I  a  ( 
.  In  connection  with  the  Masonic  A  m, 
be  better  employed  by  prudent 
charity.  He  suggested  a  permanent 
attention  to  the  large  number  of  unafiihates,  and  gave  (he  a^tset^  of  the  Cnft 
at  {33,759.  ^^  Niagara  Lodge,  No.  3,  0  Tered  to  donate  $3000.  a  two-story 
house,  and  two  acres  of  land  for  a  Masonic  Asylum.  Most  Wor^hififul  Ibulba 
Wilson  was  reelected  Grand  Master. 

The  thirteenth  annual  communication  was  held  at  London,  in  July,  1868. 
One  hundred  and  sei'cnty-one  lodges  were  represented.  The  Grand  Master, 
in  his  address,  said  that  the  formation  of  a  General  Grand  Lodge  for  the 
Dominion  was  a  subject  that  must  be  left  for  future  consideration.  He  ui^ 
that  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  Worshipful  Masters,  and  pointed 
out  that  rulers  were  sometimes  selected  from  social  considerations  rather  thin 
from  ability  to  work  a  lodge.  The  funds  of  Grand  Lodge  amounted  this  j'eir 
to  328,064.  The  Right  Honorable  John  A.  Macdonald  (now  Sir  John),  as 
representative  of  England,  was  given  the  rank  of  Past  Senior  Grand  Warden. 
Right  Worshipful  Brother  .\.  .\.  Ste\'enson  was  elected  Grand  Master. 

'l"he  fourteenth  annual  communication  was  held  at  Montreal,  in  July,  1869. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-nine  lodges  were  represented.  The  address  of  the 
Grand  Master  reviewed  Masonry  in  general.  During  the  year  he  had  installed 
the  Grand  Master  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  prospects  of  the  Craft  looked  bright. 
andS37.8ii  was  reported  as  the  assets  of  Grand  Lodge.  Most  Worshipful 
Brother  Stevenson  was  rei-lected  Grand  Masler. 

This  year  an  important  matter  'xcurred  in  connection  with  the  work  of  die 
(Jrand  l.oiifje.  Many  of  the  Craft  in  Quebec  thought  that  the  lodges  in  th»t 
Province  should  be  under  a  separate  governing  body,  and  accordingly,  on  llie 
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2oih  of  (  ><"IoIkt,  in  Montreal,  a  convention  was  called,  consisting  of  a  majority 
of  all  the  Craft  Knlgcs  in  (Quebec,  and  in  due  course  the  Orand  Lodge  of  the 
Province  of  (^)ucl>cc  was  formed.  Objection  to  the  fonnation  was  ma<le  by  the 
(trand  Lodge  of  (\miila,  anl  a  s|)ecial  meeting  of  that  bo<ly  was  called  and 
an  etiicl  of  •sUHpension  issued  ag.iinst  certain  brethren  concerned.  Most  Wor- 
shipful Brother  A.  A.  Stevenson  was  reelected  Orand  Master. 

The  fifteenth  annual  communication  was  held  at  Toronto,  in  1870.  One 
htmdred  and  ninety-six  lodges  were  represented.  The  (juestion  of  recognition 
of  (Quebec  was  taken  up,  and  a  rej>ort  on  the  matter  from  a  special  committee 
of  the  lk>ard  of  (General  I^irposes  was  discussed.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee was  adverse  to  recognition,  and  an  amendment  by  Most  Worshipful 
Brother  Wilscm,  which  would  have  acknowledged  Quebec,  resen-ing  rights 
over  <  ertain  lodges  of  the  (irand  Ixnige  of  Cana<la,  was  lost,  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  adopteil.  Most  Worshipful  Brother  \,  \,  Stevenscm  was 
reelected  (irand  Master. 

The  sixteenth  annual  communication  was  held,  in  187 1.  at  Ottawa.  Two 
hun<lre<l  and  nine  lodges  were  represented.  The  (Jrand  Master  congratulated 
the  Oaft  on  its  success.  He  dealt  with  the  cpiestion  of  dual  memln-Tship.  and 
saiil  that  it  was  a  detrimental  feature.  He  left  the  Queln,'*'  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  members.  (>rand  I/xlge  declined  to  recognize  a  colored  lodge 
in  Canada,  which  claimed  to  hail  from  an  .\merican  jurisdiction.  .After  a 
lengthy  discussion,  the  (irand  I^)dge  of  (Quebec  was  recognized,  with  the 
provision  that  satisfactory  arrangements  be  made  with  the  Ma.sons  residing  in 
(Quebec,  who  are  loyal  to  the  (irand  I^xlge  of  Canada.  Dual  memlKTship 
was  .ilso  al)olished,  and  Most  Worshipful  Brother  .\.  .\.  Stevenson  was  reelected 
(irand  Master. 

The  seventeenth  annual  communicaticm  was  held  at  Hamilton,  in  July.  1872. 
Two  hundred  an<l  twenty-one  lodges  were  represented.  The  (irand  Master 
regretted  that  the  terms  of  recognition  of  (^uel^ec  had  not  Ix'en  ace  epted. 
The  reports  showed  great  progress  and  $47,630  to  the  credit  of  (iran«l  L«Hli;e. 
Most  Wt>rshipful  Brother  W.  M.  Wilson  was  reelected  (irand  .Master. 

The  eighteenth  annual  commimication  was  held  in  Montreal,  in  July,  187;. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  IvKiges  were  represented.  It  was  repi>rted  that 
the  (irand  I^wlge  of  Vermont  threateneci  to  susjwnd  intercourse  with  (\in.ida 
if  (JuelKM  was  not  recognize<l.  This  led  to  a  severance  of  fraternal  relations 
Inrtween  Canada  and  Vermont.  The  fimds  of  (irand  I/Hl;;e  were  ref>»»rtcd  as 
553,5 1'S.     Mo^t  Worshipful  Brother  W.  M.  Wilson  was  ele<'ted  (irand  Ma>ter. 

Ihe  nineteenth  annual  communication  was  heKl  at  Ottawa,  in  1^74.  Two 
hunilred  and  eighiy-sovcn  ImIj^cs  were  represente<l  The  (irand  Master 
rej^orted  that  the  joint  ct)mnuttee  on  the  (^>uelK*c  «lir!iculties  hid  met  in  Mon- 
treal, in  Febniary,  and  had  arranged  matters  Inrtween  the  l«Ml::es  <»f  the  (irand 
L<m1l;c  ^)\  ( hielH'c  and  those  of  the  (irand  I^>tlge  of  Canada  in  that  Pri»vm(e. 
He  x\:iKj  announced  that  edicts  of  non- intercourse  bv  Venn  mt  and  Illini»i>  h  i.l 
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been  revoked.  He  suggested  that  at  Masonic  funerals  no  othci  sucietk*  h 
allowed  to  participate.  The  financial  statement  showed  the  fundi  to  t 
^56,135.  The  committee  on  the  Asylum  Trust  reported  difficultic*  ■ 
my  of  carrying  out  the  original  intention,  and  said  that  it  would  be  1 
economical  and  more  acceptable  if  benevolence  were  diatribuied  to  b 
ciaries  in  different  pairts  of  the  jurisdiction.  A  resolution  was  passed, « 
Quebec  as  a  sister  C:rand  I^dge.  Right  Worshi^fUl  Brother  lliomn  Witt 
was,  in  consideration  of  ser%ices  rendered,  honored  with  the  dignity  of  a  hK 
Grand  Master.  The  sum  of  S4000  was  voted  to  Quebec  j 
of  the  accumulated  funds.  Most  Worshipful  Brother  Wilson  was  r 
Grand  Master. 

On  the  30th  of  }.inuary,  1S75,  a  special  communication  was  beld,  to  p 
the  last  sad  offices  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  Most  Worshipful  Bfotfacr  V 
son,  the  Grand  Master,  who  died  a  few  days  before.  About  one  huadicd  fl 
fifty  lodges  were  represented,  and  Grand  IxKlge  was  ordered  to  be  dra|)edli 
mourning  for  ninety  days.  Right  V\'orshipful  Brother  T.  B,  Harris,  the  del 
Secretary,  was  also  called  away,  and  Right  Worshipful  Brother  J.  J.  MaiNfl 
appointed  in  his  place. 

The  twentieth  annual  communication  was  held  at  Ixtndon,  id  1875. 
hundred  and  fifty-two  lodges  were  represented,  Right  Worshipful  Brothtv  J.  1 
Kerr,  D.  G.  M.,  acting  as  Grand  Master.  He  alluded,  in  his  address,  in  k 
pathetic  terms,  to  the  death  of  Most  \\'orshipful  Brother  U'iUon  and  I 
Worshipful  Brother  Harris.  He  noted  the  formation  of  a  Grand  Lodge  fi 
Manitoba,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  benevolent  report  showed  i 
<300o  had  been  paid  out  for  relief,  with  ^56,893  to  the  credit  of  Grand  Lodge. 
At  this  communication  a  matter  of  material  moment  came  up,  which  for  a 
long  period  engendered  a  certain  amount  of  uneasiness  in  Craft  drdes.  A 
lodge,  known  as  Eden  Ixidge,  had  been  working  under  dispensation,  and  the 
committee  on  warrants,  deeming  it  inadvisable  to  continue  the  dispcnsatioo  or 
issue  a  warrant,  recommended  that  the  warrant  be  not  granted,  but  that  thf 
Grand  Master  be  requested  to  issue  a  dispensation,  authorizing  the  WoishipM 
Master  to  pass  and  raise  those  already  initiated.  ITiis  notification  was  sol 
to  the  District  Deputy  firand  Master  of  the  district,  and,  as  will  be  seen  it 
a  later  date,  considerable  irritation  resulted.  The  meeting  closed  widi  tbt 
election  of  Right  Worshipful  Brother  J.  K.  Kerr  as  Grand  Master. 

The  twenty-first  annual  communication  was  held  at  Ottawa,  in  1876.  Tw 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  lodges  were  represented.  The  Grand  Master  reported 
that,  in  the  Eden  Lodge  matter,  he  had  notified  the  District  Deputy  Gnud 
Master  of  the  London  District  that  he  was  prepared  to  issue  a  dispensitioo, 
on  condition  that  the  dispensation  held  by  Eden  Lodge  be  returned.  The 
officers  of  Eden  Ix)dge  were  app.irently  not  agreeable  to  the  proposal  of  Grand 
Lodge  and  the  CJrand  Master,  and  the  latter,  seeing  that  there  was  yet  consid- 
erable doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  Eden  Lodge,  decided  to  wait  aod 
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whether  harmony  cotiKl  not  be  restored.  In  the  meantime,  Eden  Ixxi^e 
culled  a  meeting  for  initiation,  but  the  Grand  Secretary  notified  the  Worshipful 
Ma:>ter  that  the  dispensation  had  expired.  The  meeting  was,  however,  held, 
the  caniliclate  initiated,  the  Worshipful  Master  declaring  that  he  had  not 
received  the  letter  until  after  the  work  had  been  done.  Various  efforts  were 
made  to  settle  the  <lifficulty,  but  the  Grand  Master  would  not  recede  from  the 
|>0!»ition  taken  by  (irand  Lodge.  The  determination  on  the  part  of  the  (irand 
Ma:»ter  was  not  receiveil  in  a  friendly  spirit  by  the  members,  and  they  became 
so  antagonistic  that  a  numl)er  of  tlieni,  with  others,  seceded  and  formed  a 
schismatic  bo<ly  known  as  "The  Cirand  Ixxlge  of  Ontario."  This  action  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  a  large  number  of  the  seceding  members,  although  some 
returned  to  the  allegiance  of  the  (irand  Ixxlge  of  Canada  and  were  healed. 
'l*he  so-called  Grand  I^^dge  of  Ontario  had  (juite  a  following  in  some  sections 
for  a  year  or  two,  but  gradually  the  membership  saw  that  it  had  no  status  with 
rccogni/ed  Masons,  and  at  this  writing  there  is  scarcely  one  lodge  in  working 
onler,  and  not  a  hundred  members  on  its  roll.  The  event  created  consider- 
able tlis<-ussion,  and  occujiied  the  attention  of  not  only  the  Masonic  press,  but 
the  newsjKiper  press  generally,  for  some  months.  The  action  of  the  Grand 
Master  in  the  entire  matter  was  indorsed  by  Grand  Ixxlge.  Most  Worshipful 
Brother  J.  K.  Korr  was  reelected  Grand  Master. 

llie  twentv-se(  oml  communication  was  held  at  St.  Catharines,  in  lulv, 
1877,  Most  Worshipful  Brother  Seymour,  1*.  G.  .M.,  acting  in  the  absence  of 
Most  Worshipful  Brother  J.  K.  Kerr  in  Kngland  ;  consequently  the  meeting  was 
purely  formal,  and  was  "called  off"  until  the  12th  of  September,  1H77.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  hnlges  were  represented.  In  his  address,  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter recommrnded  that  the  amounts  contriluitcd  by  the  lo<iges  of  Can.id.i,  now 
in  the  Grand  L«Mlge  of  Quel)ec,  be  placed  to  their  credit  in  (Jrand  Ltnlgc. 
He  had  as>ume<l  the  res|)onsibility  of  sending  $1000  of  Cirand  Ixxlge  funds  to 
the  relief  of  sufferers  by  fire  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  Right  Worshipful 
Brother  W.  H.  Weller  was  elected  Graml  Master. 

The  twenty-third  annual  communication  was  held  at  Toronto,  in  September, 
187.S.  Fwo  hundred  and  thirty-seven  lodges  were  represented.  The  events 
were  puitine.  Fraternal  relations  with  the  Cirand  Orient  of  France  were 
severed  on  account  of  the  non-recognition  of  the  Deity  by  that  boily.  Most 
Wor-.hipful  Brother  W.  H.  Weller  was  reelected  Cirand  Master. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  communication  was  held  at  Kingston,  in  1.S70. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty- four  lodges  were  represented.  The  rreasurer*N 
report  showed  55«^,i77  to  the  credit  of  Grand  Ixxlge.  .\  code  of  iiKnlel 
by-LiH-s  by  Right  Worshipful  Brother  Hugh  Murray  was  ado|>ted  by  (irand 
l»l;;e.  It  was  resolve<l  t<i  hoUl  the  meetings  of  (irand  Ixxlge  in  July.  iuNteatl 
of  Si'ptemixT  Right  Worshipful  Brother  J.  .\.  HenderNon,  n(  Kingston,  was 
elected  Cirand  Master. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  communication  was  held  at  Ciuelph,  in  July,  18S0. 
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Two  hundred  and  fony  lodges  were  represented.  The  Orantl  Lodfe  ia^ 
the  views  of  the  Grand  Master,  in  his  address,  which  iiiid  down  »  a  nli 
a.  candidate  could  not  be  initiated  outside  of  the  jurisdictioa  in  rti 
resided,  without  the  consent  of  the  lodge  to  which  the  CdHiditbie  o( 
belonged.  Masons  were  enjoined  from  attending,  as  Ma-sons,  fuDrrals 
ceremonials  of  an  un-Masonic  society  were  given.  The  Craft  ww  a 
mented  oo  having  acquired  new  halls  iu  different  (wirts  of  ihe  jatud 
Assets  were  shown  to  be  g6o,ooo.  Most  Worshipful  lirother  Jame*  A.  Hi 
son  was  reelected  Grand  Master, 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  communication  was  held  ai  HamikofV  id 
i8Sr.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  lodges  were  represented.  Itaiil 
year.  Past  Grand  Master  Wellcr  had  passed  away.  Certain  diffimillia 
had  existed  lietween  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Quchcc  and  ScotUnd  had 
adjusted.  The  roll  showed  three  hundred  and  forty-six  lodges  on  the  Re 
with  assets  of  §63,000,  and  17,635  members  in  goixl  sUndtDC. 
Worshipful  Brother  James  Moffatt  was  elected  Grand  Master. 

The  twenty- seventh  annual  communication  was  held  al  LoDdoa.  !■ 
i3Sa.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  lodges  were  represented.  The  adiif 
the  Grand  Master  dealt  with  local  matters.  He  suggested  thai  MaiOll 
were  in  arrears  for  dues  should  lie  de.ilt  with  leniently  l>y  the  kxlgei,  aa 
brethren  should  be  ineligible  for  oflice  if  in  arrears.  He  thoiighl  tbeR 
100  many  riles  in  Masonry,  The  funds  were  repiwied  as  %(><^,Mf^.  A  1 
report  of  the  Board,  condemning  lotteries  in  connection  with  Ibv 
was  :iilaj)ie<).  Right  Worshipful  Brother  Daniel  Spry  was  elected  ' 
Master. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  communication  was  held  in  Ottawa,  in 
1883,  Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  lodges  were  represented.  The  I 
Master  delivered  an  excellent  address.  He  called  attention  to  the  fk 
the  jurisdiction  had  been  invaded,  Si.  George's  Lodge,  No.  440,  Mw 
initialing  a  candidate  from  Toronto.  The  Grand  Master  of  Englan 
been  communicated  with,  and  the  action  of  the  Montreal  lodge  poiDted 
but  the  Grand  Master  of  England  did  not  agree  with  the  views  eiq>ressi 
the  Canadian  Grand  Master,  although  Most  Worshipful  Brother  Spry  p 
out  that  there  could  be  no  permanent  harmony  were  such  invasions  peni! 
Grand  Lodge  directed  further  communication  with  England,  in  order  to 
an  amicable  settlement.  Most  Worshipful  Brother  Spiy  was  reelected  ( 
Master. 

The  twenly-ninth  annual  communication  was  held  at  Toronto,  in  July, 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  lodges  were  represented.  The  Grand  Ji 
stated  that  nothing  further  had  been  done  in  the  English  difficulty,  bul  h 
mailers  would  be  arranged  Ix'fore  next  Grand  Lodge.  An  important  resol 
was  passed,  lo  the  effect  that,  in  ihe  opinion  of  Grand  Lodge,  it  was  not  desi 
that  intoxicating  liquors  be  placed  on  refreshment  tables  of  private  lo> 
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It  was  alx)  resolved  that  the  work  be  exemplified  after  all  meetings  of  Cirand 
Lodge.     Right  Worshipful  Brother  Hugh  Murray  was  elected  (irand  Master. 

The  thirtieth  anmial  communication  of  ( irand  Lodge  was  heM  at  Hamil- 
ton, in  July,  1S85.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  lodges  were  rej)resented.  On 
the  subject  of  l)elief  in  the  Deity,  the  (Irand  Master  maintained  the  position  of 
<»rand  Ixxlge  in  severing  fraternal  relations  with  the  (irand  Orient  of  France. 
He  alluded  to  the  (jueln^c  difficulty,  and  said  that  the  (irand  Ixnige  of  that 
Province  hati  issued  an  edict  of  non-intercourse  as  regarded  the  Knglish  linlges 
in  Montreal.  'I'he  rank  of  l*iLst  (irand  Master  was  conferred  on  Right  Worshij)- 
ful  Brother  Otto  Klotz,  for  distinguished  senices  in  connection  with  the  Craft 
At  this  meeting  of  (irand  Ixxlge  an  imi)ortant  matter,  affecting  the  entire  juris- 
diction, was  dealt  with.  K  brother  of  a  Toronto  lodge  was  charged,  tried,  and 
disciplined  for  being  an  agnostic.  From  this  finding  he  appealed.  He  explained 
to  the  lioard  of  (ieneral  PurfKDses  that  he  was  an  agnostic  only  in  the  sense  of 
the  word  used  by  Huxley,  who,  he  said,  defined  the  word  **  agnostic  "  to  be 
'•One  who  is  honest  enough  to  admit  that  he  does  not  know  what,  under 
the  present  condition  of  human  knowledge,  is  im|X)ssible  to  l>e  known."  The 
brother  also  stated  his  l)elief  in  (io<l,  that  Gml's  will  had  been  revealetl,  and 
that  he  would  punish  vice  and  reward  virtue,  and  that  he  had  no  contempt 
for  (io<l  or  religion.  The  Board  reported,  recommemling  that  the  suspension 
be  removed;  but,  on  the  report  being  brought  before  (irand  Ix)dge,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  matter  Ik?  referred  to  the  Grand  Master  for  in<|uiry  and 
action.  At  this  meeting  of  (irand  Ixxlge,  it  was  resolveti  that  the  entire 
Districts  !)C  re-distributed  by  a  committee,  under  the  presidency  of  Right 
Worshijjful  Brother  J.  Ross  Rolx^rtson  and  Right  Worshiped  Brothers  J.  S. 
Dewar.  R.  L.  l*atterson,  William  ForlK's,  R.  Ramsay,  and  William  Ix)ngmore. 
Most  Worshipful  Brother  Murray  was  reelected  (irand  .Master. 

The  thirty-first  annual  communication  was  held,  in  July,  1886.  at  Windsor. 
Two  htindred  an<l  seventy-nine  lo<lges  were  represente*!.  With  reference  to 
the  case  of  agnosticism,  the  (irand  Master  said  that  the  brother  hatl  failed  to 
convince  him  that  his  suspension  should  be  removed.  The  (irand  Master 
reviewed  the  case  at  length.  He  referred  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  ctim- 
mittee  on  the  re-«listribution  of  the  Districts  and  the  preparation  of  the 
Mas*)nic  map.  'ITie  constitution  was  revise*!  an<l  the  words  **  In  the  rro\in<  e 
of  Ontario"  added  to  the  title  of  the  (irand  I^^nlge,  makin;^  it  **  The  (irand 
I»«lge  of  Canada  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.'*  Right  Worshipful  Brother 
Henry  Ro!)ertson.  of  Colling>vood.  was  elected  (irand  Ma>ter. 

The  thirty-se<'ond  annual  communicati«)n  of  (irand  Lodge  was  held  at 
Bro<*kville,  in  1S87.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  lodges  were  represented. 
The  (irand  Master  in  his  address  rejoicetl  that  the  Craft  was  in  a  pros|K»rous 
condition.  He  referred  to  the  (ieneral  Masonic  Relief  A^stx  iation  of  the 
Vnitecl  St  ites  .and  Canada,  an  organization  formed  for  the  purjxise  of  protect- 
ing the  ("raft  from  tramp  Masons  and  imp  )^t^>rs.     He  referred  to  the  fa<  t 
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that  Che  territory  of  the  Grand  Loilge  had  been  invaded  by  Quebec,  Imi  ixt 
the  Grand  Master  of  that  jurisdiction  had  promptly  suspendeil  the  tVor^ 
fill  Master  of  the  lodge  for  the  infringement.  Most  Worehipful  Itrtrthcr  Hat) 
Robertson  was  reelected. 

The  thirty-third  annual  comtountcation  was  held  at  Toronto,  in  itSI. 
Harmony  had  been  universal  during  the  year.  Two  hundred  and  axty  Iwljei 
were  represented.  In  this  year  Lodge  No.  159.  at  Vankleek  Hill,  ia  tk 
County  of  Prescolt,  the  last  of  the  lodges  on  the  Irish  Register  «-ortiiif  it 
Canada,  asked  for  admission  and  was  received  into  the  Grind  Lwlp«f 
Canada.  The  funds  of  Grand  Lodge  were  reported  at  ^691243-  Right  W* 
shipful  Brother  R.  T.  Walkem  was  elected  Grand  Master. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  communication  was  held  at  Owen  Sound,  ia  1% 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  lodges  were  represented.  The  total  vote  repR- 
scnted  at  the  meeting  was  1080.  The  Grand  Master  had,  in  accordance  «• 
the  resolution  of  Grand  Lodge  in  iSSS,  agreed  to  act  as  a  friendly  tmeiwiK 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  rccunciliation  between  Quebec  uaf 
England  and  that,  acting  on  his  suggestion,  the  edict  issued  by  Quebec  acusa 
England  had  been  withdrawn.  He  said  that  he  would  endeavor  to  amap  i 
satisfactory  basis  of  settlement.  The  Grand  Master  also  pointed  out  tlaili* 
invested  funds  were  X6o,ooo,  with  about  §10,000  in  the  funds  of  Gram!  IxJjt 
and  that  from  t868  to  iSaS  the  capital  account  had  increased  from  $35,«»  ■ 
fCg.ooo,  and  that  $171,139  had  been  paid  for  benevolence.  A  proposal  b 
have  all  work  in  private  lodges  performed  in  the  Third  degree  wai  lejertei, 
and  a  resolution,  proposed  by  Right  Worshipfiil  Urother  J.  Ro*s  R«tifre« 
looking  to  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver^iry  of  the  rauHi* 
ment  of  Masonry  in  Ontario,  was  carried.  Most  Worshipful  Brother  Wjlka 
was  reelected  Grand  Master. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  communication  of  Grand  Lodge  was  held  in  Kap- 
Ion  in  July,  1890.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  lodges  vierc  reprtteaml 
Five  hundred  and  forty-two  names  were  registered,  having  a  totjl  vjk  e( 
1118.  The  Grand  Master  gave  an  instructive  address.  He  rcferrrii  t-)  • 
visit  paid  to  England  and  the  cordial  reception  he  had  received  from  tk 
Englisii  Craft.  Ninety-two  pages  of  the  annual  report  contain  most  iotrtw- 
ing  reports  from  the  District  Deputy  Grand  Masters.  The  Grand  Trewtc 
reported  the  invested  funds  as  570,564.06.  Right  Worshipful  Brother  j.  R:** 
Robertson  was  elected  Grand  Master. 

This  review  of  Crait  work  in  Canada  brings  the  writer  down  to  the  di«"' 
1890-1891.  With  a  desire  simply  to  record  the  actu.il  work  that  hasIfe!i-« 
in  the  jurisdiction  since  the  last  communication  of  Grand  I^ge.  the  «^^ 
has  only  to  say  that  since  his  occupation  of  the  Grand  K.ist  he  has  vrwwi  <* 
hundred  and  twenty-five  lodges  of  the  jurisdiction ;  that  the  lime  ocntpid  i" 
these  visits  was  between  three  and  four  months  ;  that,  in  order  to  crn«  At 
entire  jurisdiction,  it  required  ten  thousand  miles  of  joumejing  by  rani  w 
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rail ;  and  that,  in  the  aggregate,  nearly  ten  thousand  brethren  were  present  at 
these  meetings,  or  nearly  one-half  of  those  on  the  Register  of  Grand  Lo<lge. 

The  present  year  promises  to  be  one  of  prosperity  for  the  Canadian  Craft, 
'ITie  indications  are  that  the  Fraternity  will  have  a  much  greater  meed  of  suc- 
cess in  the  future  than  it  has  had  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  past.  The  merits 
of  the  Craft  work  are  being  appreciated  by  an  ever-growing  numl>er  of  the 
best  and  most  intelligent  men  in  the  country,  and  the  lodges  are  gradually 
attracting  a  ( lass  of  brethren  that  will  reflect  credit  not  only  u{>on  the  >fasons 
of  this  land  but  ujxjn  the  Fraternity  at  large. 

This  history  of  the  Craft  has  been  inspireii  by  a  wish  to  describe  the  activi- 
tii"5  of  Craft  life  in  Upper  Canada  during  the  past  ceniur)'.  He  who  reads 
will  readilv  realize  not  onlv  what  Craft  life  was  but  what  Craft  life  is.  Our 
records,  to  wiiich  it  would  Ix?  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  passing  notice, 
show  that  the  Craftsmen  of  the  ol<len  time  did  a  great  deal  of  gootl  work,  and, 
though  we  may  not  trace  our  antiquity  to  as  early  a  date  as  is  {nissible  in  a 
few  other  jurisdictions,  we,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our 
history  has  not  iK'en  an  inglorious  one.  Many  may  assert  that  our  brethren  of 
long  ago  heedetl  not  the  guide-posts  which  marke<l  the  pathway,  and  that  the 
pioneers,  who,  in  the  early  days,  carrie<l  the  Craft  flag,  made  many  mistakes. 
Yet  all  must  admit  —  and  especially  we  who  have  a  direct  knowledge  of  their 
work  —  that  in  their  mission  they  were  earnest  and  sincere  and  did  the  right 
as  Gih!  gave  them  to  see  the  right.  Their  succ  esses  and  reverses,  their 
triumphs  and  tribulations  come  to  the  Masons  of  Cana<!a  as  a  lesson  elo<juent, 
of  instniction.  Profiting  by  their  errors  —  whatever  they  may  have  lx*en  — 
should  we  not  look  with  favor  on  the  work  of  our  forefathers  and  make  the 
present  an  example  for  the  rising  generation  of  Masons,  who,  kneeling  at  our 
altars,  and  guide<l  by  the  three  Great  Lights,  shall  have  imprinted  uinm  their 
hearts  the  tnith  of  the  story  syml>oli/ed  in  the  teachings  of  the  Craft,  —  tea<h- 
ings  which  are  foimded  ujjon  the  truths  we  fm<l  in  the  volume  of  Holy  Writ, 
that  lies  tmfoMetl  upon  the  Craft  altars  of  every  jurisdiction  within  the  boun<ls 
of  an  empire  whose  dnim-beat  encircles  the  world  ? 
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FREEMASONRY  IN  THE  NORTH. 


History  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Quebec ^  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Printt 

Edward  Island,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia, 

By  John  H.  Graham,  LL.D., 
Past  Grand  Master  of  the  M,\  IV, \  Grand  Lodge  of  Quebec. 


CHAFFER   II. 
Masonry  in  the  British  Provinces. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Quebec.  —  "  The  Imperial  Act,  relating  to  the  Coih 

federation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  the  various  Provinces  therein 
contained,"  and  intitled  the  "British  North  America  Act,  1867,"  came  into 
force  by  royal  proclamation,  July  i,  1867. 

By  the  aforesaid  act  the  "  Province  of  Canada,"  as  then  existing,  was  "scf- 
ered  and  formed  into  two  Provinces,"  called  the  "  Province  of  Ontario,"  and 
the  "  Province  of  Quebec." 

Organization.  —  On  the  20th  day  of  October,  1869,  the  Grand  Lo<ige  d 
(the  Province  of)  Quebec,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  was  e>t-"> 
lished  by  the  representatives  of  twenty-one  lodges,  three  of  which  were  of  the 
Registry  of  England,  one  oi  the  Registry  of  Scotland,  seventeen  of  the  Reg- 
istry of  Canada,  and  constituted  a  majority  of  all  the  lodges  in  the  Province. 

Lodges  and  Membership.  —  In  the  year  1870  one  lodge,  R.  E.,  ami  n^ 
lodges,  R.  C,  became  of  allegiance  to  the  Orand  Lodge  of  Quebec  ;  in  187: 
two  lodges,  R.  C.  ;  in  1S74  seventeen  lodges,  R.  C.  (some  being  of  rotcn: 
institution),  united  with  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Q)iiebec  ;  in  iSSi  three  LxkcN 
R.  S.  (two  of  recent  institution),  became  of  allegiance  thereto;  and  n:*- 
lodges  have  been  warranted  almost  yearly  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Qiitr-o'. 
In  1889  there  was  a  total  of  sixty-three  working  lodges  in  its  Rt^gistr)'. 

At  its  organization,  1S69.  its  membership  was  about  one  thousantl  :  ani.r. 
1889  it  was  three  thousand  and  fifty-two.  Hence  it  appears  that  durinii  thc>o 
twenty  years  the  number  of  lodges  inc  reased  threetold,  and  the  total  mcmxr- 
shi])  also  trebled. 

Finances.  —  In  1889  the  receipts  from  ])rivate  lodges,  for  initiations,  -i-ic^. 
etc.,  were  $2193.75  ;  the  (irand  Lodge  appropriations  for  relief  were  5300. 
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cash  in  hands  of  the  treasurer,  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund.  5i 82 1.66  ; 
bcncvoienl  fund  invested  in  city  of  Montreal  bonds,  57083.96  ;  and  on  deposit 
in  n.unc  of  trustees,  towards  proj)osed  Masonic  Home,  5583.96 ;  making  a 
totil  of  59489.58,  of  general  and  benevolent  fun<ls  invested  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1889.  This  shows  a  modest  average  increase  of  cash  accumula- 
tions, over  and  above  expenditures  for  all  purjKwes,  of  alK)ut  5500  annually, 
during  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence.  Quel)ec  does  not  pay  travelling  or 
f^r  iiiem  expenses  of  representatives  of  lotiges,  in  attendance  at  the  commu- 
nications of  Grand  Ixnige.  The  minimum  fee  for  initiation  is  520,  and  for 
lodge  dues  53  /Vr  annum,    'ITie  library  contains  al>out  two  hundred  volumes. 

It  api)ears  from  the  foregoing  that  in  the'  increase  of  the  numl»cr  of  its 
ItMlgcs,  ami  of  its  membership,  and  in  its  finances  and  l)eneficent  work,  the 
steady  domestic  progress  of  the  (rrand  Ixxlge  of  Quel)ec  has  been  almost 
phenomenal,  when  it  is  Iwrne  in  mind  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  {Kjpulation 
of  the  Province  are  under  a  "  home  and  foreign  "  influence,  and  domination 
hostile  to  Freemasonry. 

Recognition  by  Other  Orand  Lodges.  -^  The  establishment  of  the  (irand 
Ixxlge  of  (^uel)ec  involve<l  all  the  fumlamental  principles  of  jurisprudence  and 
of  pro<  edure,  pertaining  to  the  rightful  and  regular  formation  of  (>rand  Ixxlges 
of  Freemasons  (esj^ecially  in  dissevered  territories) ;  and,  as  every  step  taken 
therein  was  "challenged"  by  the  (irand  Ixxige  of  Canada,  it  therefore 
awakened  the  deejHrst  interest  among  the  leaders  of  the  Craft  throughout  the 
worhl  ;  and  hence  the  prompt,  hearty,  and  thoroughly  fraternal  **  recognition  '* 
of  (^)uel)ec,  as  follows,  by  sister  Orand  Lo<lges,  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  inNinictive  Masonic  events  of  mo<lem  times  :  — 

In  1 869-1 870  (^uel>ec  was  duly  recognized  as  a  rightfully  and  regularly 
constitute<l  (Irand  Ixxlge  by  nine  sister  (trand  Ixxlges  (fir^l  l>y  the  (irand 
Ixxlge  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  rejxirt  of  Most  WorNhipful  Brother,  the 
Hon.  H.  I^.  French  ;  secoml  by  the  Crand  Ixxlge  of  Maine,  on  rejuirt  of 
Most  Worshipful  Brother,  the  Hon.  Josiah  H.  Dnimmond  ;  third  by  the 
(Irand  Ixxlge  of  the  "Old  Clranite  State,'*  etc.)  ;  in  1871  (^hielxH*  hail  Ixren 
recogni/ed  by  twenty-two  (>rand  Ixxlges  ;  in  1872  by  thirty-one;  in  1S73 
by  thirty-six:  in  1874  by  the  (Irand  Ixxlge  of  Canatla  and  others;  and  in 
1SS9  (^>uel>ec  interchanges  (Irand  Representatives  with  fifty-nine  regular 
(Irand  Ixxlges,  including  all  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Cnited  States 
of  America,  the  Grand  Ixxlge  of  Ireland,  and  others  in  foreign  lands  on  Ixiih 
hemispheres.  The  exceptions  existing  (1889)  are  F.nglantl  and  S<otlan«l. 
The  latter  has  now  no  private  kxlges  in  the  Province  of  (^)uelx*c.  but  is  seem- 
in::lv  awaiting  the  action  in  re  of  the  former. 

The  Attitude  of  Canada. — The  (Irand  Ixxlge  of  Canada  claimed  ton- 
tintiutis  juriMliction  over  the  Kxlges  of  its  institution,  situate  in  the  v\trol 
(1867)  **  I*ro\'ince  of  (^uelx'c  "  ;  combate<l  the  right  of  the  Craft  thercni  t«> 
form  an  independent  Grand  Ixxlge ;  and  affirmed  that  **  there  were  n  >  precc- 
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dents  therefor,  as  far  as  known,  either  in  the  old  world  or  on  tfas  q 
Per  contra,  and  in  vindication  of  "  Quebec,"  its  Cirand  Master  K 
others,  the  following  :  — 

?He*dMlta. — "  Om<t(ing  Ihe  cre^lion  of  the  Grinil  LoiIkc  of  (he  DUlrtct  of  Co1iw>»^m* 

several  Othec  instances  in  the  eir[iesl  huinry  of  Freemasoncy  In  iVio  L'ailpd  Sians.Ulbc  !■■> 
Hon  of  Grand  Lodges  in  Provinces,  then  lately  severed  from  llic  uirUddal  JunuUctUia  dkoMH 
Gnnd  Liodgis.  such  is  nsiilled  upon  ihe  diimcmbermrnl  of  llie  oortli-WMt  icrrl«U7  of  V«f^& 
and  ih£  old  Louitiana  Teiritoiy,  etc. ;  ii  li  deemed  amply  tuffii'lenr.  in  proof,  to  abMli  iht  tiM» 
lag  preoedenii,  which  are  familiar  to  ewij'  well-rciiil  and  Itiielllgeni  Ntuan :  — 

"  'I'be  Terriloc}  at  the  (now)  Slate  of  Mkine.  afisr  t.  union  of  cne  liundnvt  wmi  lliqwia 
jrmn,  was  «erried  from  Miutachiaetis  in  ig:q.  and  adinjtlcd  into  Hie  Unhxi  catt^  M  d»  |« 
iBao.  Shortly  after  Ihe  severance,  Ihe  Grand  Lodge  al  Maine  waa  duly  formed  —  tno«panXl| 
Ihr  Slate.  June  l6,  iSao,  and  consecrated  on  Ihe  Fnllra!  01  Si.  John  the  BaplUt.  Jus*  ^k.  Uai 
U  nol  all,  of  the  lodgei  which  united  in  (bcming  lt.reI>hied,aRd  nv  to  tbn  day  aofkliv  sBtafta 
orlgloa,!  wiirrants  received  Imm  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maisachuielu. 

"In  ia49-i85a  the  Gnnd  L,odge  of  the '  Territory  of  OcegDii '  wai  rcKclarty  famd.  tal*^ 
18S8  tlie  ■Terriloty  of  Oregon'  wfli  severed  by  flie  'Fetknil  Govemmvm,"  ud  *«  aoAai 
ponion  erected  into  the 'Territory  of  Washington,' and  in  Ihe  tame  year  (lSs3}  (be' Grand  l*^ 
of  Ihe  'renilety  of  Washington '  was  duly  foiled  by  four  ol  llie  lodge*  situaud  thsvn,  aari  k 
Grand  Maslor  inslalled  by  Pail  MaWer.  Worshipful  Brolhei  T.  M.  Rred, 

"  Id  the  year  1663.  Ibe  State  of  WesI  Virginia  was  duly  recogniied  as  a  scpttrMe  tMtt,  Iffc 
Federal  auihorily.  creeled  out  of  the  svesiem  portion  of  the  Suie  of  ViiKJcia :  ia  wMeft  moM 
terrilotj  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ihe  Stale  of  Weil  VirBinia,  in  la&s.  was  regularly  hiacd  *?  • 
minority  of  the  lodges  situated  (herein,  and  hoi  been  recogniied  by  neaily  bQ  the  tinnd  Mt* 
Of  (he  world  »*  a  sister  Grand  Lodge. 

"  In  1867  (the  same  year  In  which  the  Wrrltory  of  the  '  Grand  Lodgv  of  Cuuute '  ■«•  KWi* 
by  the  British  Gorerumenl),  the  'Tenilory  Of  Washington,'  — which  had  ptevloutly  baa  i» 
ered  from  Oregon,  —  was  ilulf  severed  by  Ihe  Federal  Government  of  Ihe  t'ai»0d  SttM^  aarf  • 
esMem  potlion  creeled  into  the '  Territory  of  Idaho';  and  in  December  of  the  una  <fot.^ 
lodges  sliualed  in  Ihe  dissevered  territory  frumed  the  '  Gmnd  Lodge  ol  Ihe  T»inv.ri  .J  I.l»i.i 
whit-h  assduly  rccognittvi  by  ihe  GianJ  Lodge  of  Wsshingion  Temitiry  .11   .:•■  r--.-   .  .is-;    - 


"These  precedents  alone  are  deemed  amply  sufficient  to  show  Ihe  general  practice  ofte 
Fraternity  in  togard  to  the  formation  of  new  Grand  Lodges  in  '  TeiTilories '  and  '  Siafa '  fc 
severed  by  the  supreme  political  authority  of  Ihe  land,  from  the  lerrilorial  jurisdiction  of  ei«a> 
Grand  lodges;  and  in  all  of  these  cases,  with  one  or  two  unuise  exceptions,  the  parcnl  (insd 
Lodge!  peacefully  and  (ratcrnally  coincided,  and  bade  their  offspring  Cod-speed. 

"  Moreover,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Texas  now  exercises  exclusive  Masonic  jurisdictiaa  we 
that  mngniliceni  Slate:  yei  no  one  dreams  that,  should  the  increase  of  population  and  ixtin 
circumstances  cause  its  politic.ii  disseverance  into  Ihe  four  Stales  conlemplated  by  the  on(i»i 
resolution  of  Annexation  to  the  United  Slnles,  Ihe  Grand  Lodge  of  Texas  would  lav  dais  « 
perpetual  Masonic  jurisdiction  over  these  new  States,  because  Ihev  were  formerly  an  niKjn 
portion  of  her  territory;  but  she  would  regretfully,  of  course,  yet  peacefully,  gracefully  aadprcai', 
recognize  each  Grand  Lodge  when  formed,  as  her  own  offspring." 

In  his  address  at  an  emergent  communication,  December  r,  1S69,  tb 
Grand  Master  of  Canada,  inter  alia,  asserted  that  the  Grand  Master  of  Queb« 
had  not  been  "  regularly  "  installed  by  Brother  J.  H.  Isaacson,  Past  Mjsier 
(/Ac  Senior  Past  Master  present-^. 

The  Grand  Master  of  Quebec  replied  :  — 

"  We  affirm,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  from  the  InslallatioD  of  Bri*e 
Anthony  Saver  as  Gr.ind  Matter  of  M.isnns  of  Kngland.  In  1717,  to  the  installation  of  the  Gn*' 
Ma.'.ter  ol  Qiii-l«-c,  in  1B6)  115a  yearsl.  that  over  one-third  of  the  first  Grand  Masten  of  ail  *• 
regular  Gianil  Lodges  in  the  world  have  been  installed  by  Pml  Maittrt." 
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In  his  next  subsequent  report  of  foreign  correspondence,  Past  Grand  Master 
Dniinmomi  of  Maine  said  :  "  If  Quebec  is  *  irregular '  in  this,  she  is  in  good 
company."  He  then  enumerates,  among  "  others,"  seventeen  United  States 
and  two  C'anadian  precedents  therefor,  and  adds :  "  We  reckon  this  list  of 
precedents  settles  the  question." 

Attitude  of  England.  —  In  correspondence  and  otherwise  the  officials  of 
the  (Jrand  I><Klge  of  Kngland  raised  objections  to  the  claim  of  **  Quelwc  *'  to 
have  and  to  exercise  exclusivf  jurisiliction  within  its  territorial  limits.  They 
expressed  their  willingness  that  the  three  lodges,  R.  K.,  in  the  city  of  Montreal, 
adhere  to  the  (Jrand  I^ge  of  Quebec,  giving  the  assurance  that  no  new 
Knglish  Kxlges  would  be  established  in  the  territory  of  Quebec  ;  but  they 
afhrmed  the  right  of  these  three  lodges  to  a  continuance  at  will  of  allegiance 
to  •'Kngland."  (The  (trand  Ix)dge  of  England  proffered  recognition  condi- 
tioned on  the  foregoing.  Quel)ec  declined.)  It  was,  moreover,  affirmed  by 
leaders  in  Kngland,  that  the  right  of  **  exclusive  juris<liction  "  claimed  by 
••  (^)nebec  "  wxs  an  "  American  Masonic  doctrine." 

In  reply  thereto,  by  citations  from  the  constitutions  and  records  of  the 
(irand  I^xlges  of  Kngland,  Ireland,  and  Si:otland  (and  by  corrolxirative  proof 
from  the  early  de<  larations  and  procedure  of  the  oldest  (>rand  I/nlgcs  of  the 
L'nited  Stales),  the  (irand  Master  of  Quebec  irrefutably  demon^itrated,  as  is 
generally  conceded,  the  following  propositions  and  conclusions  therefrom  :  — 

"  I  lir  prinri()lr  of  coincidence  or  cotrrniinousnc«,  of  {x>litical  ant!  M.i«.rtnir  l»«»«in<lari«*A.  i*  an 
ackn«»wIf«|j;fMl  Uh  of  the  constitutions  of  the  (jran<l  luxlgcii  of  Knjjl.md.  Ire'.m*!,  an.l  Siollaru!. 

"  I  Ije  junstlh  tion  ol  each  of  these  (ir.ind  I^nl^e*  is  exclusive  Hithin  it*  f*eof;raphical  limits. 

**  bU(.h  of  th»*se  (irand  I>odjj«*s  claims  to  Ix,  an<l  is.  al»»olutely  sovereijjn.  and  mav  and  d<»<»s 
enf»»rcc  its  territoii.jl,  exclusive,  sovereign  authority,  by  the  most  rxtfrne  M.i*'»nic  j^t-naitirs, 
af^ainst  al!  lodges  not  of  its  registry,  cxistmg  witliin  its  )KMindarie<.  in  mntraventum  t!ierrti»  ^r  in 
vii»  ation  tlierrof.  even  if  said  lodge  (or  lodges)  were  of '  institution '  anterior  t<»  that  of  said  (irand 
Ijo<lgr. 

*•  Ilir  doctrine  of  excluyn^  Grand  I^rnlge  jurisdiction  cannot,  ihereforr.  with  prt»prirt%.  l>e 
ciTrd  .in  American  doctrine  only  ;  hut  it  is  a  tloctrine  of  the  .-Vncwnt  (  \>nstitu!ions  i»f  Krecma»»»nnr. 
a*  exprrssfd  in  the  C(>nstituti<ms  of  the  premier  of  miwlern  (irand  I.ixlgev. 

"  M«.rrr»vrT,  t)»e  Province  of  (^ufhec  is  a  ledera*  Provincf  ol  the  I>onunion  of  ('anada.  and 
has  a  |»<i'ith  a!  autonomy  Mith  legislative,  judicial,  anil  executne  |Kmers.  v^huh  are  not  p.>%«y»-v.v*  d 
l>\  Fn;;Iantl,  Smtland.  or  Irelaml.  as  {>arts  of  the  L'nitrd  Kingdom  of  (treat  Itrit.iin  ami  Irr'.ind; 
and  hent»*  t>ie  (irand  I»<ige  of  Quel>ec  is  as  much  (an*!,  .1  /»r/<.vi  mt»rrV  entitU  d  tt»  havr  .if.l  t«» 
rii»*icise  rxtl»s:vc  Mas^mic  atitliortty  within  her  territorial  limits,  as  is  either  of  the  (irand  I^j-ig'-s 
of  the  Lnited  Kingdom  within  its  geographical  boundaries." 

No  official  or  other  reply  has  ever  been  nude  to  the  foregoing  ;  and.  m«  re 
recently,  the  difficulty  in  tf  with  Kngland  is  stated  to  l)c  that  she  ha>  nt>t 
hitherto  concftifJ  \\\q  right  of  exclusive  sovereignly  to  a  (irand  I-«jdge  in  any 
de|>endency  of  the  empire. 

The  Cfrand  Master  of  Quebec  replied  that  the  said  **  right "  is  inherent, 
inalienable.  an<l  imprescriptible,  and  not  one  of  "  com  ession,"  and  that  an 
*'  imf>erial  Masonic  policy  "  on  the  part  of  Kngland  whirh  is  not  in  a(  rord 
with  her  own  '*  Constitutions,"  and  which  is  not,  as  has  been  so  often  manifest, 
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Xll.  The  several  federal  Provinces  consliluting  the  Dominii 
throughout  the  Btiiish  Empire,  having  local  constitutional  gove 
enlitleii  to  form  and  lo  have  Grand  l.oilges.  possessing  and  exercising  exclusive  soTnaga  jar* 
diction  within  their  respective  gcvigraphical  anil  legislative  boundaries,  as  are  England,  ItcickBl. 
and  Ireland,  as  component  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  ItetaDd;  orum 
the  several  federal  Siairs  and  organiied  Territories  of  the  United  States  of  Ameria;  or  as  are"? 
separate  and  distinct  kingdoms,  or  the  like. 

Proclamationa  of  Non-InterconrEe.  —  In  1873  "  Quebec  "  declared  non- 
intercourse  with  "Canada"  for  invasion  of  her  territory.  Inteijurisdictioail 
harmony  was  fully  restored,  in  1S74,  tipon  the  adhesion  of  the  "Canjdi" 
lodges  in  Quebec  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Quebec, 

In  1878  "  Quebec  "  proclaimed  non- intercourse  with  "  Scotland  "  for  estab- 
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Itching  two  new  lodges  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  ami  the  formation  of  a  District 
(iraml  Ixxlgc  therein.  In  1881  intercourse  was  resumed  when  Klgin  I.o<lge, 
R.  S.,  and  the  two  lodges,  R.  S.,  of  recent  institution,  became  of  allegiance  to 
the  (jrand  Ix>dge  of  Quebec.  Orand  Representatives  (1890)  have  not  been 
interchanged  with  Scotland. 

In  1884  *•  Quebec"  suspended  fraternal  intercourse  with  the  three  lodges. 
R.  K.,  in  Montreal ;  ami  in  1886  she  declared  non-intercourse  with  the  Grand 
Ixxige  of  Kngland.  In  1889  both  these  edicts  were  withdrawn,  f>ending 
mediatory  negotiations  between  "Kngland"  and  "Quebec"  by  the  Orand 
Master  of  "  ('anada  in  Ontario,"  1 889-1 890. 

Freemasonry  in  Canada,  1760-1790. —  The  French  garrison  at  the  city 
of  Quel>ec  capitulated  to  the  British  troops,  Septeml)er,  1 759  ;  and  that  of 
the  city  of  Montreal.  September,  1760.  A  numlKT  of  military  lodges  came 
into  Canada  with  the  British  and  Colonial  forces. 

In  1760  {^irca),  the  Hon.  Col.  Simon  Frazer  was  ap|K)inted  Provincial 
(>rand  .Master;  in  1762  Milbome  West,  Ks^|.,  was  apfwinted  Provincial  (Jrand 
Master  for  Canada  (the  Grand  Kast  at  the  city  of  (Quebec),  by  Ixmi  Hlaney, 
(>rand  .Master,  Kngland  ("  Mo<lerns");  in  1767  the  Hon.  John  Collins,  by 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Crand  Master;  in  1786  Col.  Chris.  Carleton  ;  and  in 
1788  Sir  John  Johnson,  Rirt.,  by  the  Duke  of  Cuml)erland.  (Jrami  Master. 
(.\mong  the  lodges  chartered  [1791]  umler  the  Provincial  Crand  Mastership 
of  the  latter,  was  Dorchester  Lodge,  Vergennes,  Vermont,  now  No.  i  on  the 
Registry-  of  the  Crand  Ix)dge  of  that  State.  It  was  named  from  Sir  (iuy 
Carleton  [Ixirti  Dorchester],  then  (iovemor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  Canada.) 

Lower  Canada,  1791-1869.  —  By  an  Imperial  .\ct  (1791)  Canada  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  called  *' I'pper  Canada"  (now  Ontario)  ami 
**  lower  Canada "  (now  (^uel)ec).  During  the  above  perio<i  there  were  two 
I*n)vincial  (irand  Masters  of  Kngland  ("Ancients")  for  b)wer  Canatla. 
H.-.R.-.  H.-.  the  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
W.LS  installed  at  the  city  of  Quelnc,  June  22.  1792;  and  the  Hon.  Claude 
!)cnechau,  in  1797.  antedated  from  1823.  horuins  causa. 

On  ;\pril  2.  1823,  H.-.R.'.H.-.  the  Dtike  of  Sussex,  Oram!  Master  of  the 
**  Cnited  Cirand  I/nlge  of  Ancient  Freemasons  of  Kngland,"  divide*!  I>ower 
Canada  into  two  districts,  called  the  "  District  of  Quelx'c  and  'i'hree  Rivers" 
(with  its  (]rand  Kast  ^-^t  the  city  of  Quebec)  ;  and  the  "  Distrit  t  of  Montreal 
and  William  Henry"  (now  Sorel),  (with  its  (irand  Kast  at  the  ritv  ni 
Montreal).  ITie  Hon.  William  McCillivray  was  api>ointed  Distrirt  c;rami 
Master  of  the  latter,  and  the  Hon.  Claude  Denechau  District  (Irami  Master 
of  the  former.     In  1841  l'|>per  an<l  Lower  Cana*la  were  reunited. 

f>n  May  i,  1852,  Thomas  Douglas  Harington  was.  by  patent  from  the  Karl 
of  Zetland,  ap|K)inted  District  Cirand  Master  of*'  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers." 
On  September  14th,  of  the  same  year,  he  was,  by  "deputation,"  insulled  by 
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Brother  George  Thompson  of  Albion  Lodge,  whom  he  appoinhxl  Dusntt  I 
Deputy  Grand  Masler. 

On  December  i  a,  1 85  7,  James  Dean  was  appointed  District  Grand  Uias  I 
He  was  installed  by  George  Thompson  a^  Provincial  Grand  Miialct,  NUrii,,! 
1858.     Brother  Dean  resigned  a  short  time  prior  to  the  "  formation"  oi  te-| 
Grand  Lodge  of  Quebec  (1869),  by  which  he  A-as  elected  aa  Haooraryn 
Grand  Master.     He  died  Novemljer,  1870. 

In  1836  the  Hon.  John  Molson  was  appointed  District  Gnod  Muter  d  I 
"  Montreal  and  William  Henry  "  ;  the  Hon.  Peter  McGill,  in  \M^> 
Hon.  William  Badgely,  in  1849.     The  latter  died  in  1SS8. 

A  successor  has  not  been  appointed  (1889-1890)  by  the  Grand  ^Uscrlll 
England.  There  are  three  lodges,  R,  E.,  in  the  city  of  Montrtal.  Tlie  Cnl'l 
Lodge  of  Canada,  now  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada  in  Ontario,  woj  fumieiB  I 
1855  ;  and,  with  the  Graijd  I-odges  of  England  and  Scotland,  exrrcisoi  ju*  1 
diction  in  Lower  Canada,  till  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Qotte 
in  1869. 

AeminiacenceE. — Antiquity  Lodge,  city  of  Montreal,  No.  i,  Q.IL, 
of  Irish  institution.  No.  227,  and  was  named  the  IxKlge  of  Social  snd  )A-' 
tary  Virtues.     It  was  w.arranted  May  4,  1752,  Lord    King^boroogh,  (i. 
and  was  attached  to  the  46lh   Regiment   of  Light    Infantry.     For  Mai^< 
century  its  meetings  were  held  in  many  countries  throughout  the  world. 

In  1756  meetings  of  the  lodge  were  held  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scuiii. 
Grand  Lodge  of  Nova  Scotia.] 

In  1760  it  held  its  first  meeting  in-  Montreal,  shortly  after  the  "ra 
tion  "  of  the  city  to  the  British. 

In  1764-1766  "the  46th"  was  in  several  of  the  American  (U.S.M 
Colonies,  and  "  tradition  "  indicates  that  it  was  during  this  period  that  Lodp 
No.  227  became  possessed  of  the  "famous  old  Bible  "  (of  date  1712), "iwi 
was  used  when  George  Washington  received  a  degree  in  Freemasonry ;  bnl 
whether  in  lodge  or  chapter  does  not  appear.  This  "  tradition  "  seems  i» 
have  very  considerable  incidental  documentary  evidence  in  its  support  In 
1767  the  Regiment  returned  to  Ireland;  and  it  landed  at  Staten  Island,  No 
York,  in  1776. 

In  1777-1778  "the  46th"  was  stationed  at  Philadelphia,  Pcnnsyhmii. 
and  during  this  period  its  famous  "  bullock  chest  with  brass  monntingi' 
containing  the  lodge  warrant,  working- tools,  regalia,  etc.,  fell  into  the  hjnfc 
of  the  American  troops ;  but  it  was  shortly  thereafter  returned  to  the  R^ 
ment  by  Brother  General  Geoige  Washington,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  ad 
escorted  by  a  guard  of  honor. 

In  1803  while  the  Regiment  was  at  Dominica,  the  "sacred  old  tnmi" 
was  ciplured  by  the  French  troops,  but  it  was  returned  to  the  Regiment  tn 
Napoleon  I. 

In  181 6  (-181 7)  "  the  46th,"  with  its  famous  Lodge  No.  227,  I.R.,anm«l 
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at  Sydney  in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  where  No.  227  held 
raectin>;s.  A  warrant,  No.  260,  I.  R.,  of  date  (?)  August  12,  1820,  was 
obtaineil  by  certain  brethren  at  Sytlney,  for  establishing  the  first  lodge  on 
••the  continent "  of  .\ustralaMa,  which  was  called,  The  Australian  Social 
Mother  Ixxlge.  In  1877  ^^^^  lodge  became  No.  i,  on  the  Registry  of  the 
(irand  I^Mli;e  of  New  South  Wales,  and  designated  Social  Mother.  At 
the  happy  **  union,"  in  i.S<SS,  it  became  No.  i,  on  the  Registry  of  the  United 
iJrand  l-iulge  of  New  South  Wales.  At  the  "constitution"  of  No.  260,  the 
*•  famous  llible,"  the  working-tools  and  regalia  of  the  renowned  No.  227  were 
useil ;  and  the  **  work  '*  on  that  memorable  occasion  was  probably,  in  most 
jKirt,  done  by  its  officers.  [See  Division  X.,  Grand  Ixxlge  of  New  South 
Wales.] 

In  1S46  *•  the  46lh  "  was  at  Kingston,  (Canada  West,  and  the  lodge  prop- 
erty was  then  given  to  Brother  Sergeant- Major  W.  Shcppard,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  permanent  military  lo<lge  at  Mon- 
treal. ('an.ida  Kast.  .Xt  this  perioil  (1847-1848),  the  (irand  I/xlge  oi  Ireland 
granted  a  renewal  of  the  warrant. 

In  1857  the  Uxlge  l)ecame  of  allegiance  to  the  (Jrand  Ix)dge  of  Canada, 
its  name  beini;  ch.ini;ed  to  **  .Xnti'iuity."  It  was  the  oldest  lodge  on  that 
Registry,  an<l  it  was  authorized  to  wear  "gold."  It  united  with  the  Grand 
I^nlge  of  (JuelH'c  in  1874. 

Albion  Ixxlge,  city  of  Quc!)ec,  was  originally  attached  to  the  Fourth  liat- 
lalion  Royal  Regiment  of  .\rtillery.  It  was  warranted  as  No.  9,  June  22^ 
1751  ;  .Antrim,  Grand  Master;  I^urence  Dermott,  Deputy  Grand  Master; 
Thomas  Harper,  Senior  Gran<l  Warden  ;  James  Perr\*,  Jtmior  Grand  Warden  ; 
ami  J«»hn  McCormick,  (iraml  Secretar>*.  This  warrant  was  renewed  I>eremlK*r 
30,  1787.  In  1814  Albion  was  numbered  17,  R.  K..  and  in  1870  it  Ix'tame 
No.  2,  (J.  R.  It  is  btit  one  month  and  eighteen  days  the  jtmior  of  .\nti»piity. 
No.  I.  Q.  R.,  Montreal.  .Mbion  received,  from  the  (>rand  Ixnlge  of  Kngland, 
an  authorization  to  wear  a  "  spe<'ial  centenary  jewel,"  .April  3,  1862.  It  i?»  the 
second  on  the  list  of  such.  Royal  York  Ixxlge  of  Perseverance,  No.  7,  Ixmdon, 
Fn^'land.  In'ing  tlie  first. 

There  is  very  much  concerning  these  and  other  Quebec  lodges,  of  unusual 
and  abv)rbing  historic  interest. 

If  ova  Scotia.  —  On  the  ioth  day  of  Februar>'.  1866.  the  (irand  IvOilge  of 
Ancient  Free  an<l  .Accepted  Masons  of  (the  I*rovince  oO  Nova  Scotia  was 
:' »r:ned.  at  the  city  of  Halif.ix,  by  the  representatives  of  the  nine  followmg 
!»!.:'•«»:  Hums'  Lod^e.  352,  R.  S.  ;  .Athole,  361,  R.  S.  :  Keith,  365,  R.  >.  ; 
*^  '11.1,411.  R.  S.,  all  of  Halifax:  Kldorado,  434.  R.  .^  ,  Wine  Harlwr  ;  St. 
M'»rk>,  R.  .S.,  Riddeck.  Cape  Breton  :  .Acacia,  330,  R.  I.,  .\mherst ;  and 
<  ►phier,  Tm^^ier,  and  (Queen's.  SherlmKike.  C.  D. 

W.  H.  Davics  wis  ele<'te<l  Grand  M.i».tcr,  1S66-1867  ;  J.  R.  Graham. 
S'lb'iiitMte  (irand  Master  ;  W.    Tavlor,  Deputy  Grand  Master;   R.J.  Romans, 
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Senior  Grand  Warden  ;  A.  K.  MacKinlay,  Grand  Treasurer,  1 866-1868;  aod 
C.  J.  Macdonald,  Grand  Secretary,  1866- 1868.  R.  Sircom  was  elected  Gnnd 
Master,  1868;  and  N.  W.  White,  Substitute  Grand  Master.  During  1866- 
1869  the  number  of  lodges  on  the  Registry  had  increased  twelve,  making  a 
total  of  twenty-five  in  the  latter  year.  Nova  Scotia  has  nine  District  Deputy 
Grand  Masters. 

On  June  23,  1869,  the  District  Grand  Lodge,  R.  E.,  with  twenty-five  lodges 
on  its  Registry,  one  lodge,  R.  S.,  and  tHe  Grand  Lodge  of  Nova  Scotia,  with 
twenty-five  lodges  on  its  Registry  happily  "united,"  under  the  designatkra 
of  "  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Nova  Scotii'' 
and  elected  its  Grand  officers,  who  were  installed  the  following  day,  June  24th, 
by  A.  A.  Stevenson,  Grand  Master  of  Canada. 

In  1889  there  were  sixty-seven  lodges  on  the  Registry,  with  a  membership 
of  about  2900. 

The  income  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  1 888-1 889,  from  lodge  dues,  fees,  etc, 
was  §2 7 1 7.05  ;  from  rents,  Freemasons'  Hall,  $1822  ;  total,  J45 39.05.  Cash 
balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  $1436.21,  with  rents  due,  ^642. 25  ;  making! 
total  to  credit  of  Grand  Lodge,  $2082.46. 

The  Grand  Lodge  has  a  fine  Masonic  Temple.  There  is  an  indebtedness 
upon  it,  to  liquidate  which  steps  are  being  taken. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  forming  a  Grand  Lodge  library. 

This  Grand  Lodge  interchanges  Grand  Representatives  with  most  of  the 
regular  Grand  Lodges  throughout  the  world.  The  motto  upK>n  its  seal  b 
"  Soli  Deo  Gloria."  This  is  unhappily  ambitious.  The  Grand  Lodge  of 
Nova  Scotia  ])raisc\vorthily  attends  divine  ser\'ice  just  after  the  formal  openin: 
of  its  annual  communication  J  Its  lk)ok  of  Constitution  and  Forms,  iSS>>- 
1889,  is,  in  many  respects,  a  model  of  excellence. 

Reminiscences,  1756-1890.  —  In  the  year  1713  Acadia,  which  incluie^i 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  (St.  John),  was  cedfi 
by  France  to  Great  Britain,  and  during  the  same  year  British  troops  lc-»»k 
possession  of  Annapolis  Royal  as  "headquarters"  for  the  whole  of  Ac.i-ia. 
Cai)e  Breton  Island  was  not  ceded  to  Great  Britain  till  1763. 

It  appears  from  tradition,  api)arently  somewhat  supported  bv  coll.itrr/.! 
documentary  proof,  that  a  lodge  was  instituted  at  Annapolis   Royal,  by  virr:c 

1  On  S'^pt(Mnl)cr  24.  17S4.  tlic  "(irand  Luili;^"  Nsas  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Brother  T.  •■  .: 
Winpatc  Wf-ks,  troni  \\hi<h  nm-  make  t!ic  tiiilow  mi;  ••xtract  :  — 

"PuiirdoAH  thy  ^M ft.-,  and  L,'races  on  tin-  head  and  heart  of  tliy  servant,  our  (iran.l  ^!a.•■  ' 
c!t"t:t,  u!iom  thy  pnnidcnr.'  hatli  ca'.N-d  to  ])rrsiilc  m  S()lom«)n'.s  chair.     Mav  he  he  enai'.e.:  ■-  - 
to  unf)  d  the  m\^t'•ri<■>  of  M.i-oniv,  aiid  to  maintain  th''  dii^nity  of  the  Craft.     Mav  his  •;-'*f;.-  •-    . 
like  pi  1 1.1  IS  in  th'-  'I  i-iii]>'.<',  a  su-']"  >i  t  to  hi>  a  ut  hoi  its-  and  the  ()rnam«.-nt  of  tht-ir  prv^!'-N>;i  n.  a'^  !  •     • 
all  the  i)r<thr'"n  be  u.iik"rs  t";.;'tli-^r  \'.it!i  ( iod  in  raismi;  uj^  the  bcaiitifal   fabiic   <>i  cf.ar;*\    "' 
may  altoid  tlum  --he  icr  and   ifln-f  m   tiir  hour  ot  distre>5..     Thou  ulio  lia-t    ca!  ed    \:.-  ti'  ' 
throii<4hoiit  the  cartli  into  rine  bodv,  mav  the\  be  <if  one  iMMtt  and  s«>ii!,  tliat   harmon\.  >-..•  f-    .   , 
ha;);)iiu-S'^  mav  «'v.-r  pvt^vail.  and  tiiat  tma'.A-  t!,''\-  mav  bf  admitted  into  that   hravfn'\   '.    di."  '^ 
is   m.i'le  wit'i'Ut   I;and-..  rtrrnal   in   i':;e   Ivav-n^^.  and    d.wc.i   tlu'rein    for  rvi-r  and   «vr-r.     A'- • ' 
II;''(iratid  \Ia-ter  en  tliat  occa.Mon  was  iNb 'st  \\'or^!,:j>tiJi    b»hn  (ieoige   r_\  ke.  —  //Vv.  II..'.. 
^  if  and  .'^r,.r  t'farv. 
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of  a  •*  (ioptitation  "  granted  to  Krasmus  James  Phi]lii>s,  who  was  "  mailc  *'  at 
IU>!»ton,  NuvemlM.T  14,  1737,  by  the  Henry  Price  Provincial  Orand  I^ge, 
lk>5ton,  Massachusetts,  al)out  1 737-1 738  ! 

On  June  21,1 749,  H  /.  M  .*.  ship  Beaufort  arrived  in  Chebucto,  now  Halifax, 
harbor,  in  command  of  Kdward  Comwallis,  who  was  the  first  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia.     The  city  of  Halifax  was  founded  the  following  January,  1750. 

There  is  a  tradition,  seemingly  supi>orted  by  documentary  evidence,  that 
a  civil  and  military  lo<lge,  of  which  iJovernor  C  ornwallis  was  the  first  UDr- 
shipfu!  Master,  was  instituted  at  Halifax,  July  19,  1750,  by  warrant  from 
Krasmus  James  Phillips,  Provincial  (irand  Master  at  AnnajKilis  Royal  ! 

In  1756  Kxlge  meetings  were  held  at  Halifax  by  the  Ixxige  of  Social  and 
Miliury  Virtues,  No.  227,  Irish  Registry  (altacher!  to  the  "  46th  Regiment 
<»f  Light  Infantr)'"),  and  now  .Antiquity  Ivodge,  Montreal,  ami  No.  i  on  the 
Regi^lr)•  of  the  (irand  Ix>dge  of  Quebec.     [See  (irand  I/>dge  of  Quel>ec.] 

.\t  Hahfax,  in  the  year  1758  (about  seven  years  after  the  formation  at  I^^n- 
don.  Kngland,  of  the  (Jrand  I^wlge  of  the  •*  Ancients";  and  also  railed  the 
York,  .AlhoU,  and  Dcrmott  (>rand  Ixxige),  Krasmus  James  Phillips  received 
a    Provincial   Orand  warrant*  (still  in  existence),  written  by  Dcrmott,  and 

1  'I*hc  (irand  I»(lf;r  of  Nova  Scotia  is  in  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  valttabte  anil  interest- 
injj  NLtNonii  <!«KijTm'nt*.  stub  as  ch.irter  to  f«»rfn  a  l*rovin«.iaI  (iran<i  l^nlj^e.  %khi<!»  \s  dated 
I>eceni!KT  77,  1757.     kejjistiTed  in  (irand  Iau1);c  f»l  l-^f^land's  revt>ni*  [N'ol.  3.  letter  < 'J. 

W«-  have  a  cotnpU-te  register  of  the  niemU'r*  <*t  the  different  I^»dJ;r^  fr«»ni  1784  up  t<i  the 
prr^-nt  tim»-.  From  1784  to  iKao  there  were  thirty->ix  lodges  un<ier  thr  l*:i»\in«  tal  (iiand  I.tnlKe. 
K  >f  tiese  four  Hi*re  in  Ne\%  lirunsHiek  and  one  m  Prince  Mdward  Island,  vhowuig  the  >irong  and 
*iJe*prrad  hoil  Kreemanonry  ha<l  obtained  in  the  early  hiM«»rv  of  Nova  Sct>tja. 

We  a:%o  hold  fontinuous  <-opie«i  of  warrantN  from  Septend»er,  1784.  tl«»wn  tt>  the  present  time, 
With  the  rr%p«'».t.v»*  natttts  of  the  honi»re<|  (irand  Masters  v^ho  followed  each  other  on  the  r«»'.l  <»f 
tmi»*.  Ih'se  ancirrit  warrants,  with  their  oUl-fashionetl  seals  of  wax  stamjxnl  into  a  l'-ad»*n  ntou'd. 
trl.  tfie  ear!\  hiNtorv  «»f  manv  a  lod^e  winch  stiil  exists  in  strength,  love,  and  unity  in  tlic  city  uf 
lla!ifa\  and  thrtnic^out  the  Provmce. 

1  r  t'lr.'f  oideM  lotljjes  now  working  in  Malifax  are:  St.  Andrew's,  chartered  March  if\.  17^; 
St.  I  «»!n^.  t  larirrefl  June  30.  1780;  \'ir|»in.  ch  »rtered  Fcl»ruary  18,  178a.  1  he  Litter  lotlj^c  has 
ret.»riS  an<l  Usl  of  memtwrN  complete  fn>m  1783  to  i8go. 

Am'ing  the  meml>ers  of  these  three  kxlges  were  several  who  were  or  afterward  l>ecame 
P'-n'-ra-s.  adniirais.  g*i%'ernors.  and  judges, —  men  who  served  their  country  uith  di^tnii  ii«»n  in  th»  ir 
%.»r;'>'j»  profesMtms.  —  and  manv  of  them  received  weli-eametl  honors  at  the  haniS  uf  their  v»v. 
efij^n.  (>f  the-»e  wr  name  Captain,  afterwards  (ien.  Sir  John  Mooie,  who  was  killed  at  the  butt'e 
t>f  (.'"'unna.  and  <»h«>  was  a  meml>er  of  St.  John's  lji>dge  in  1787. 

f '.d%%ard.  1  )uke  of  Kent  \  then  in  command  of  H  .*.  M  .*.  troofv*  in  Hritish  Ni>rth  America^.  fath«*r 
«^f  M  /.  M  /.  C^ueen  Victoria,  laid  the  c«»rner-stone  *»f  Freemasons*  Hall.  Hahfax.  on  Jun**  c.  1?.  o. 
'I  ■.%  stone  was  removed  in  1876.  when  the  old  building  wa»  taken  down  to  make  loom  t>r  t*:e 
pr'-vn!  Freemasons'  Hall,  in  which  it  now  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  'Ihe  inscription  reads 
av  fi^ilows  :  — 

In  the  name  of 

<;<)!» 

In  the  Reign  of  (iK(")RGK  III 

Hi«»  k«»val  Highnes* 

Prime  FDWAkI)  l>uke«»f  KENT 

('omman.ler-in-<  hie!  Ill  Uriti^h  N.  America 

(i.  M.  "f  l^«w«*r  i'anada 

I»>  »>eha;t  ..!  R".  lit  I  kll  FY 

MeinlKT  of  Ml'*  MaKstys  Council 

(i.  M.  of  N.  Siotia 

I^iil  this  Foundati<»n  Stim**  of 

KRFF  MASONS  HXI.L 

5th  lime  Ann-»  Nomini  iSoo 

And  t>t  Mav^nrv  5S<.n.». 
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designated  No.  65  (  !  ),  in  England,  and  No.  i,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  bear- 
ing date  December  27,  1757.  Blesinton,  Grand  Master;  William  HaJlord, 
Deputy  Grand  Master ;  Robert  Goodman,  Senior  Grand  Warden ;  William 
Osborn,  Junior  Grand  Warden ;  and  Laurence  Dermott,  Grand  Secretan'. 
There  accompanied  this,  two  lodge  warrants  of  same  date,  numbered  respec- 
tively No.  2  (  ! ),  and  No.  3  (  !  ).  It  does  not  appear  that  either  of  these 
three  warrants  was  ever  used. 

On  the   2d  day  of  June,   1784,  a  warrant  (renewal  of   "1757"),  "Na 
65  "  (  •)>  ^^'^s  granted  by  the  Dermott  Grand  Lodge  for  a  Provincial  Graflii 
Lodge  for  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  established  September   24,    1 784 :   John 
George  Pyke,  Provincial  Grand  Master ;  Joseph  Peters,  Grand  Secretar>' ;  and 
William  Hall,  Deputy  Grand  Secretary.     By  this  warrant  the  officers  of  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  "  together  with  their  lawful  assistants,  that  is  to  saj, 
the  regular  Masters,  Wardens,  and  Past  Masters  only,"  were  "  authorized  ani 
empowered  to  nominate,  choose,  and  install  their  successors,"  etc.,  "  upon  » 
near  every  St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Day,  forever  "  (  ' )  >    t^^"s  making  it  a 
quasi'QiX2cciA  Lodge,  by  authority  of  "  Grand  Master  Antrim  ;  Deputy  Gnnd 
Master  Laurence  Dermott ;  James  Read,  Senior  Grand  Warden ;  Peter  Fekr, 
Junior  Grand  Warden ;  Robert  Leslie,  Grand  Secretary.*' 

During  the  years  1 786-1 791,  His  Excellency  John  Parr,  Govemor-in-Chief 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Islands  of  St.  John  (P.E.L),  and  Cape  Breton,  Vice- 
Admiral,  etc.,  was  Provincial  Grand  Master.  In  the  former  year,  1 7S6,  New 
Brunswick  was  formed  into  a  separate  Colony. 

From  1 791  to  1800,  the  Hon.  Richard  Bulkeley  was  Provincial  Gnnd 
Master;  Duncan  Clark,  Provincial  Grand  Master,  1800-1801;  Lic-itcn-r.:- 
Governor,  the  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  LL.D.,  Provini^ial  Grand  M.i-:::. 
1801-1810;  and  John  (ieorge  Pyke,  1810-1S20.  At  the  close  of  the  j'.- 
ceding  thirty-six  (1784-1.S20),  years  of  all  but  uninterrupted  harm<»nv  :.:! 
prosperity,  there  were  thirty-one  lodges  on  the  Provincial  Regi>irv.  A  sen  •> 
intcrru])tion  of  harmony  occurred  in  1820-1S21,  regarding  the  *•  clecti-.^n "' • : 
a  successor  to  Provincial  Grand  Master  Right  Worshipful  P.rother  V\\:, 
which  was  much  intensified  during  the  year  1825-1826,  l)v  the  apj>l:^.af.  n 
for  a  warrant  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Siotland,  by  certain  brethren  in  H.-iif-v 
The  latter  caused  the  Provincial  (irand  Lodge  to  "resolve"  that  bv  :o 
warrant,  etc.,  '*  It  possessed  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  grant  warrant-.' 
et(  .,  in  Nova  Scotia  I 

Provincial  (irand  Master  Pyke  '' (^ontinued "  in  office  one  vear  { i>:> 
1821 )  ;  and,  during  the  years  1 821-1829,  John  All.)ro  was  **  elected"  Provinii:' 
(irand  Master. 

As  a  result  of  representations,  etc.,  to  Kngland.  the  Duke  of  S'i'>-e\,  <iri:  • 
Master  of  the  Tniled  (irand  Lodge  of  Ant  ient  I^'reemasons  of  l.nji  •'■.:.  ' 
Aj)ril  2,  1829,  *•  aj)pointed  ■' John  Ail)ro  Provincial  (irand  Master  tor  N  >\aS  '  • 
At  this  periotl  there  aj)pearcd  to  1)e  b'.it  sixteen  lodges  on  the  Registry. 
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Through  vailing  fortunes  this  noted  Provincial,  or  District  Cirand  Lodge 
coniinued  its  work  and  governance  till  its  auspicious  "union"  (twenty-five 
lodges  being  on  its  Registry),  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1869, 
after  an  honored  and  beneficent  existence  of  eighty-five  years  (i 784-1869). 

Hew  Bnmi wick,  —  On  the  loth  day  of  October,  1867,  the  Most  Wor- 
shipful (irand  Lo<lge  of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  (the 
Province  of)  New  Brunswick  was  organized  at  the  city  of  St.  John,  by 
the  reprcbenuiivcs  of  the  fourteen  following  lodges  :  Albion,  No.  400,  R.  K. ; 
Si.  John's,  436,  R.K.;  Carleton  Union,424,  R.  K. ;  Midian,  527,  R.  K. ;  Union 
of  Portland,  535,  R.  K. ;  Woodstock,  553,  R.  K. ;  Alley,  664,  R.  K. ;  Norih- 
uml>erland,  701,  R.  K. ;  Miramichi,  775,  R.  K. ;  New  Brunswick,  1084,  R.  \\.  ; 
Hibcmia,  301,  R.  L  ;  Sussex,  327,  R.  L ;  Leinster,  347,  R.  L  ;  and  .St. 
Andrew's,  376,  R..S. ;  and  being  a  majority  of  the  twenty-six  loilges  then 
existing  in  the  I^ovince. 

There  were  nineteen  lodges  represented  at  the  convention,  but  the  dele- 
gates from  St.  .Andrew's  Ixxlge,  364,  R.  S.,  l)eing  in  favor  of  [>oslponing 
action,  "  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  retire  from  the  convention  "  ;  and 
the  delegates  from  Howard  Ixxlge,  668,  R.  K.,  and  from  Zetland  Lcwlgo, 
886,  R.  K.,  stated  that  although  "personally  in  favor  of  'the  resolutitm*  for 
the  immediate  organization  of  a  («rand  Ixxlge  for  New  Brunswick,  they  h.id 
no  authority  to  record  a  vote  for  their  resi)crtive  KhI^cs.**  The  representa- 
tives of  St)lomon's  Ixxlge,  522,  R.  K.,  and  of  St.  (iev)rge  Ixxlge,  629,  R.  K., 
who  favored  memorializing  the  parent  Orand  I>odges  in  /r,  were  not  present 
when  the  vote  was  taken  by  the  preceding  fourteen  lodges. 

"The  (\mbti  tut  ions  of  the  Grand  I>odge  of  England'*  were,  muiatis 
mytanMi,  adoptetl  pro  Urn  fore, 

Rol)ert  T.  Clinch,  District  Grand  Master,  R.  E.,  was  unanimously  elected 
Grand  Master. 

To  a  delegation  from  Cirand  Ixxlge,  proffering  him  the  Grant!  Mastership. 
Brother  Clinch  replied  that  he  could  not  consistently  accept  the  distingui>hctl 
position,  as  he  h.itl  not  resigned  the  office  of  District  Grand  Master,  R.  K.  ; 
and  moreover  that  he  had  no  desire  to  fill  any  office,  although  he  fully 
appre<:iated  the  compliment  paid  him.  Brother  Clinch  and  Past  Provim  i.il 
Grand  Master,  R.  E.,  Alexander  Balloch,  were  afterward  elected  Honorar>* 
Past  Grand  Masters. 

On  reiK)rt  to  Grand  Ixxlge  of  Brother  Clinch's  declination,  the  following' 
Grand  Officers  **were  duly  nominated  and  unanimously  electe<l  by  acilaip.  i- 
tion  "  :  B.  Lester  Peters,  (irand  Master;  \Villi.im  Wedderburn,  Dojuity  Gr.ind 
Master;  Hon.  William  Flewelling.  Senior  Cirand  Warden;  I>av;I  Brown, 
Junior  (jrand  Warden;  Rev.  William  Donald,  D.D.,  Gran<l  Chaplain;  and 
William  H.  A.  Keans,  Grand  Treasurer. 

On  January  22,  1S6S.  the  Cirand  Master-elect  was  duly  inNtallc<i  "in  the 
presence  of  a  brge  and  influential  gathering  of  the  Craft,"  of  the  Re^i^iiies  of 
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England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  "  from  all  parts  of  the  Province,"  by  Wor- 
shipful Brother  John  Willis,  Past  Master  of  Hibemia  Lodge,  and  the  Scniof 
Past  Master  of  the  jurisdiction.    The  Grand  Lodge  was  thereupon  "  coose- 

crated  and  dedicated." 

A  resolution  was  adopted  proffering  equal  privileges  to  all  oatstandizf 
lodges  in  the  Province,  which  should  adhere  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  N<» 
Brunswick,  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  March  following ;  and  that  any  lodge 
not  of  allegiance  to  Grand  Lodge,  on  or  before  the  31st  of  May  succeedio^ 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Grand  Master  as  he  may  in  his  wisdom  aoi 
discretion  determine,  until  the  next  communication  of  Grand  Lodge. 

A  resolution  was  passed  favoring  the  early  erection  of  a  Masonic  Temple  ii 
the  city  of  St.  John.    A  constitution  was  also  adopted. 

During  the  year  1867-1868,  ten  lodges,  R.  E.,  became  of  allegiance  to  die 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  Brunswick,  making  a  total  of  twenty-four  lodges  a 
the  Registry  September  23,  1868. 

St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  364,  R.  S.,  Fredericton,  became  of  obedience  to  die 
Grand  Lodge  September  20, 1872,  as  No.  29,  Registry  of  New  BrunswicL  Tlni 
rendered  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  complete  within  the  Province. 

New  Brunswick  is  divided  into  five  districts,  in  charge  of  District  Depcj 
Grand  Masters.     Something  has  been  done  towards  a  Grand  Lodge  libmj. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Brunswick  interchanges  Grand  Representatim 
with  nearly  all  the  regular  Grand  Lodges  throughout  the  world. 

In  1 889  the  number  of  lodges  on  its  Registry  was  thirty-two,  with  a  nca- 
bership  of  1833  (1887-1889). 

In  1 888-1 889  the  income  of  Grand  Lodges  from  all  sources,  incl-«::v 
special  subscriptions,  was  S2333.64.  Outlays,  S1968.17.  Cash  on  dep-?5:tt' 
credit  of  Grand  Lodge,  $1563.76. 

Reminiscences,  1786-1890. —  In  the  year  1786  the  ProWnce  of  N>» 
Brunswick  was  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  Nova  Scotia  (.\cadia)  we>:  •■- 
the  l^ay  of  Fundy. 

The  (now)  city  of  St.  John  was  then  named  Parr  Town,  after  **  Hi^  FaV 
lency  John  Parr,  Captain-Cieneral  and  ()overnor-in-Chief,  in  and  ovtr  H:- 
Majesty's  IVovince  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Islands  of  St.  John  (P.E.I.)  an.i  i"--- 
Breton  and  their  Dependencies;  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same,"  etc.,  ami '*" 
had  been  "  elected  "  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Ancient  Masons  01  NV'- 
S(^otia,  at  Halifax,  i  786-1  791. 

On  March  6,  1784,  a])plication  was  made  to  John  George  IVke,  Pr.»v:v^ 
(irand  Master-elect,  at  Halifax,  by  Klias  Hardy,  Master  of  I.od.^zc  Ko.  t*- 
dispensation  to  establish  a  lodge  of  Ancient  York  Masons  at  Parr  low-;  :r 
that  the  Rev.  John  Beardslcy,  late  Junior  Grand  Warden  to  the  I^.--'  - 
Grand  Lo(l,Li:e  of  New  York,  he  nominated  Master;  Captain  (Oliver  B. •■.::■■•-- 
Senior  Warden  ;  and  John  (irinley.  Junior  Warden. 

In  1784  Hiram  Lodge,  Parr  Town,  was  "warranted  by  dispensation    r-r 
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lodges  Nos.  155  and  211,  at  Halifax.  In  1795  ^^>s  lodge  "rebelled  **  against 
the  authority  of  the  Provincial  Grand  Ixxige,  at  Halifax,  by  which  it  had  been 
warranted  as  No.  1 7.  On  Septeml)er  7,  1 796,  its  warrant  was  withdrawn  by 
the  I^rovinrial  Grand  I/)dge,  and  all  its  members,  twenty-two  in  number,  were 
•*  expelled  for  ai)ostacy/*  etc. 

On  .\ugust  7.  1 789,  an  authorization  was  given  by  **  J.  Parr,  Grand  Master," 
mnd  *•  signed"  by  **J.  Peters,  Grand  Secretary,"  at  Halifax,  to  Rev.  John 
Beanlsley.  as  Deputy  Grand  Master  and  others,  to  "  open  and  hold  a  Grand 
Lodge,  within  twenty-one  days  "  from  the  receipt  of  the  said  authorization, 
••  between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  ;  and  to  continue  open  during  the  space  of  three  hours  and  no  longer, 
ami  solemnly  conj>tiiute  and  install  Samuel  Ryerse,  Master;  Abraham  de 
Peyster,  Senior  Warden ;  and  Caleb  iMallery,  Junior  Warden,  of  St.  George's 
Ixxige,  No.  19  ;  at  the  house  of  Brother  Nathaniel  Undcrhill,  in  the  township 
of  Mauger>'illc,  in  the  County  of  Sunbury,  New  Brunswick." 

On  August  22,  1792,  a  warrant  was  granted  by  the  Provincial  Grand  Ixxige 
at  Halifax,  to  Kphraim  Betts  and  others,  at  St.  .-Vnn's  (now  Fredericton,  the 
capital  of  New  Brunswick),  for  Solomon's  Ixxige,  No.  22  ;  and  now  No.  6, 
Registry  of  New  Brunswick.  In  1 783  correspondence  had  passed  between  a 
Brother  Jared  Betts,  of  that  town,  and  **  J.  I^eters,  Secretary,  Master's  Ixxige, 
(211),  Halifax."  Brother  Betts  said  he  had  been  Master  of  '*  Ixxige  No.  535  "  ; 
and  that  he  had  the  old  warrant  thereof,  "  granteci  by  Dermott,  Grand  Master 
kA  Ireland"  (  ! )  ;  and  also  that  he  had  been  "  installed  in  Lodge  No.  512,  in 
South  Carolina,  held  in  His  Majesty's  63d  Regiment  of  Foot." 

In  1792  Brother  Joseph  Peters,  who  had  been  Postmaster-General  of 
Nova  Scotia,  at  Halifax,  removed  to  St.  John,  to  organize  the  postal  depart- 
ment of  New  Bnmswick.  Brother  Peters,  as  Secretary  of  Ixxige  No.  211, 
Halifax,  among  others,  signed  a  memorial  to  the  .-VthoU  Grand  Ixxige.  Eng- 
land, praying  for  a  warrant  to  constitute  a  Provincial  Grand  Ixxige  for  Nova 
Scotia,  on  November  22,  1781  ;  and  again,  on  November  27,  1792.  This 
warrant  was  granted  of  date,  June  2,  1784  (see  (irand  Lodge  of  Nova  Scotia). 
Brother  Peters  was  Provincial  Grand  Secretar}',  1786-1792. 

On  June  7.  1826,  J.  Albro,  Provincial  (}rand  Master,  Halifax,  appointed 
Benjamin  L.  Peters,  Deputy  Grand  Master  for  the  city  of  St.  John  ami  the 
town  of  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick. 

On  November  29,  1826,  certain  "  resolves  "  of  "  censure  ami  threatenings  " 
were  passed  by  the  Grand  Ixxige  at  Halifax,  against  some  brethren  in 
Halifax,  who  had  applied  for  a  warrant  to  the  (irand  Ixxige  of  S<  otl  md  ;  but 
it  was  further  "resolved"  that  the  aforesaid  •* censures."  etc..  bhMuld  not 
«pply  to  the  Royal  Arch  C'hapter  at  St.  John,  in  New  Bmnswi*  k.  tmdor  w.ir- 
Sant  from  5x:otland,  provided  its  members,  jointly  and  severally,  p.iy  <ltio 
^[>be<iit*nce  to  the  Grand  Ixxige  (at  Halifax),  and  (omi>ly  with  the  riles  an«l 
Ycgubtions  at  present  in  force  under  it,  or  which  it  may  at  any  time  en.u  t  * 
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On  March  lo,  1829,  a  warrant,  No.  52,  was  made  out  by  the  Profincal 
Grand  Lodge  at  Halifax,  for  Albion  Lodge,  No.  841,  R.  E.,  St  Johii,Nev 
Brunswick :  Thomas  Leavitt,  Worshipful  Master ;  William  Durant,  Senior 
Warden ;  and  Robert  Ray,  Junior  Warden.  This  lodge,  formerly,  ako,  Xa 
400,  R.  E.,  is  now  No.  i.  Registry  of  New  Brunswick. 

There  is  much  concerning  other  early  and  later  lodges  in  New  Bnmsvick, 
of  very  great  local  and  general  interest  and  importance  to  the  Craft. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  —  On  the  23d  day  of  June,  1875,  ^^  Gnnd 
Lodge  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masonsy  las 
organized  by  the  following  eight  lodges,  being  all  then  working  in  the  ftw- 
ince :  St.  John's,  King  Hiram,  St.  George,  Alexandra,  Mount  Lebanon,  aad 
True  Brothers,  all  of  the  Registry  of  England ;  and  Victoria,  Regis&j  rf 
Scotland. 

The  constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Brunswick  was  adopted 
mutatis  mutandis.  The  Honorable  John  Yeo  was  'fleeted  Grand  Blista; 
and  Brother  B.  Wilson  Higgs,  Grand  Secretary.  The  Grand  officcn  ■« 
installed  on  the  following  day,  June  24th,  by  Most  Worshipful  Brother  job 
V.  Ellis,  Grand  Master  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  in  fraternal  correspoodeMe 
with  all  the  Grand  Lodges  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  with  some  oda 
abroad. 

In  1882  a  new  constitution  was  adopted.  In  1889  there  were  tiehe 
lodges  on  its  Registry,  with  a  membership  of  about  five  hundred.  D«ni| 
1888  the  income  from  all  sources  was  S294.70.  The  balance  in  the  treasor 
was  $218.47.  1^^^  ^^^  ^^J*  initiation  in  Charlottetown,  the  capital  of  the  Pr:-^- 
ince,  is  S20  ;  in  country  lodges,  i>i6. 

In  1889-1890  a  beginning  had  been  made  towards  the  erettion  of  i 
Masonic  Temple  in  the  city  of  C'harlottetowni. 

Manitoba.  —  On  May  12,  1875,  the  ^^rand  Lodge  of  Manitoba,  Anriea 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  was  formed  at  Fort  Garry,  now  the  city  of  ^V.:- 
nipeg,  by  the  three  following  lodges  :  Prince  Rupert,  Lisgar,  and  .\ik;?2: 
Landmark,  all  of  the  Registry  of  Canada. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Clarke,  who  had  held  the  offices  of  Grand  Chaplain,  a»- 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Cicneral  Purposes,  in  the  Grand  lotkc^ 
Quebec,  was  elected  (irand  Master,  and  John  H.  Hell,  Grand  Secretar}*. 

Manitoba  has  nine  District  Deputy  Crand  Masters.  In  1 8S9  there  «■■- 
forty  lodges  on  the  Registry,  —  a  thirteen-fold  increase  in  thirteen  yeuTN- 
with  a  present  membershij)  of  about  seventeen  hundred.  In  the  same  ^-- 
there  was  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  of  S334.70.  Ten  per  cent  0:'''* 
total  receipts  of  the  Crand  Lodge  are  set  aside  for  a  general  Benevolent  F-i 
The  minimum  foe  for  initiation,  passing,  and  raising,  is  ^25.  The  annMir*-*-' 
dues  are  ^t^.  The  library  contains  about  one  thousand  volumes.  T*'0  I-"-?"^ 
own  the  halls  in  which  they  meet. 
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The  Grand  Lodge  of  Manitoba  is  in  fraternal  correspondence  with  nearly 
aH  the  regular  Grand  Lodges  throughout  the  world.  It  was  incorporated,  in 
1884.  by  the  legislature  of  the  Province.  Private  lodges  may  become  incor- 
porated by  filing  the  necessary  papers  with  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

In  1878  a  schism  occurred  over  the  question  of  "  ritual,"  and  a  rival  Grand 
body  was  formed.     Peace  was  happily  restored,  1 879,  on  the  following  basis  :  — 

**That  each  lodge  in  the  jurisdiction,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  formed  under  the  Grand  luxlge. 
be  accorded  the  prvitege  of  adopting  the  '  Ancient  York  work,'  or  the  '  Canada  work,'  as  they  may 
most  suitable." 


In  1874.  one  year  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mani- 
toba, a  dispensation  was  granted  for  a  lodge  at  Fort  Garry,  by  the  Grand 
Master  of  Minnesota.  It  continued  U.  D.  for  about  three  years,  when  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Minnesota  cancelled  the  dispensation. 

Lodge  No.  18,  named  "  .-Vl  Moghreb  Al  .Aksa"  (signifying**  The  Far  West "), 
was  opened  at  (>ibraltar,  with  the  intention,  after  a  time,  of  removing  it  to 
Morocco;  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  protests  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  it  was  shortly  transferred  to  the  city  of  Tan- 
gier, Morocco.  Its  **  work  "  is  done  in  the  Knglish,  French,  Si)anish,  and 
Arabic  languages.  Its  membership  is  upwards  of  fifty,  and  it  is  composed  of 
English,  French,  .Xustrians,  Belgians,  Spaniards,  Turks,  Portuguese,  and  Brazil- 
ians.   'l*hey  are  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans. 

This  lodge  was  established  by  the  efforts  of  Brother  Rev.  R.  S.  I'atterson, 
Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty's  Forces  at  Gibraltar,  but  formerly  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Winnipeg,  having  been  the  first  Worshipful  Master  of  I*rince  Rupert's 
Lodge,  No.  I,  M.  R.,  and  District  Deputy  Grand  .Master  of  Canada,  for  .Mani- 
toba. It  appears  that  the  way  is  being  paved  for  an  independent  Grand 
Lodge  for*Morocco. 

Pegiionga  Ixxige,  No.  22,  had  been  established  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Manitoba,  in  the  district  of  Kuwatin,  but  a  large  |x>rtion  of  tliat  territory 
having  been  adjudged  by  the  Privy  Council,  Kngland.  to  belong  to  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  Lodge  No.  22,  M.  R..  on  the  suggestion  of  the  (irand 
Master  of  .Manitoba,  transferred  its  allegiance,  1887,  to  the  (^rand  Ixnlge  of 
Canada  in  Ontario. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Manitoba  continues  to  prosper,  and  gives  promise  of 
becoming  the  "  mother  "  of  two  or  more  new  Grand  Ixxlges  in  the  western 
and  north-western  territories  of  Canada. 

British  Colombia.  —  On  the  2  ist  day  of  October,  1871,  the  **  Grand  Ixxige 
of  Ancient,  Free  and  .Accepted  Masoas  of*  (the  Province  oO  **  British 
Columbia  **  was  organized  by  the  representatives  of  the  eight  following  loilges  : 
Victoria,  Nanaimo,  and  British  Cohimbia,  of  the  Regi:»tr>'  of  the  United  (irand 
Lodge  of  England  ;  and  Vancouver,  Carilwu.  C.iIedonia,  Mount  Hermon,  and 
Quadra,  of  the  Registry  of  Scotland.  The  District  Gniml  Master  of  Kngland 
and    the    Provincial  Grand   Master  of  S<  otl.ind   happily  ro<*)jKTated   in   the 
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formation  of  an  independent  Grand  Lodge.  The  Grand  ofiicen  were  io 
by  R.-.W.. Robert  Burnaby,  District  Grand  Master,  R.  E.  'IV  fiw 
Master  was  Israel  Wood  Powell 

In  1872  Union  Lodge,  R,  E.,  the  only  one  in  the  Province  wfakk  ■ 
represented  at  the  convention  which  formed  the  Giand  Lodge,  brc 
obedience  thereto. 

In   1874-1875    Caledonia  and  Nanaimo  Lodges  amalgamated  n 
Lodge;  in   1878  British  Columbia  and  Victoria  Lodges  united  a 
Columbia  Lodge;  in    187S  Quadra  and  Vancouver  Ix>dges 
Vancouver-Quadra  Lodge;  and,  in  1883,  Cascade  Lodge  having 
out  at  Yale  surrendered  its  warrant,  and  its  name  was  adopted  I7  ■■ 
lodge  formed  at  Vancouver. 

The  first  lodge  established,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  in  the"! 
of  Vancouver   Island   and    British  Columbia "  was  Victoria,   783.  Hu 
1859;  and  the  first  chartered  therein  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  ScMbad' 
the  Vancouver  Lodge,  1862. 

In  1889  there  were  ten  warranted  lodges  in  the  Province,  witli  a  nn 
ship  of  587,  being  an  increase  of  91  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  Grand  Lodge  owns  twenty  shares  (S4000)  in  the  Afuoaic  Tn 
city  of  Victoria,  and  has  abou^  $fioo  on  deposit  to  its  creilit.  Ii  iMerdi 
Grand  Representatives  with  most  sister  Grand  Lodges  at  home  and  ill 
The  future  holds  out  very  considerable  promise  for  the  Craft  in  this  "LI 
Thule  "  of  the  New  World. 
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Outline  History  of  Freemasonry  in  Continental  Europe, 

By  Aitrkd  a.  Hau.,  P.d.M., 
Of  the  M,\  \V.\  Grand  Lod^e  of  Vermont. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  GR.\Nn  Loix;es,  the  Grand  Orients,  i^tc. 

Lutrodaotorj.  —  Dr.  Albert  0.  Mackey,  the  ripe  Masonic  schobr  and  emi- 
nent writer,  in  speaking  of  the  universality  of  Masonr)*,  haji  well  said  :  — 

**  It  »  not  a  fountain  giving  health  and  beauty  to  some  single  hamlet,  and  slaking  the  thirst 
of  thoMT  only  ^ho  dwell  upon  its  humble  banks;  but  it  is  a  mighty  stream  penetratmg  through 
every  hi.l  and  mountain  and  gliding  through  every  field  and  valley  of  the  earth,  bearing  on  its 
beneficent  bosom  the  abundant  Haters  of  Love  and  Chanty  for  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan 
of  every  land." 

No  plcasanter  study  can  be  found  for  the  Masonic  student  than  the  birth, 
growth,  and  development  of  Freemasonry  in  the  various  countries  of  the  gloln* ; 
for  truly,  the  verity  of  its  ritual  is  proved,  and  to-day  its  length  is  **  from  the 
Plast  to  the  West,"  and  its  breadth  '*  from  the  North  to  the  South.** 

Masonry  in  Continental  Europe  may  well  be  divided  into  two  cLisses  :  that 
whirh  embraced  the  Masonic  Guilds,  the  Corporations  of  Huilders.  the  travel- 
ling; Freemasons,  and  other  similar  societies  prior  to  the  eighteenth  centurv, 
and  the  Institution  as  it  has  stoini  since  the  formation  of  the  Grand  I.o<i^e  i»f 
KngLind,  upon  a  purely  Speculative  l>a.sis,  in  171 7;  from  this  lirand  I.t>«lge 
may  be  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  organized  loilges  and  (irand  Ixxlges 
throughrnit  all  Europe.  It  will  \yt  the  object  of  this  article  to  treat  of  Free- 
masonry in  Continental  Europe  as  a  Specubtive  organization  merely,  not  for 
want  of  material  or  lack  of  interest  in  the  earlier  histor>*,  but  l>ei'ause  of  the 
limited  »|>ace  at  my  command. 
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Austria.  —  Francis  I.  was  made  a  Mason  in  1 731,  while  Duke  of  Lomine. 
and  his  patronage  and  protection  were  secured  for  the  Institution  in  Anstm. 
The  first  lodge  was  established  at  Vienna,  in  1742,  under  authority  from  socdc 
of  the  Masonic  organizations  at  Berlin,  and  was  known  as  the  *'  Three  Ci2»- 
nons."  After  a  few  years  it  met  with  such  opposition  and  persecution,  tfaroogb 
Papal  influences,  that  it  was  compelled  to  suspend  its  labors,  but,  later  od,  it 
resumed  work  and  was  prosperous. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Austria  was  formed  at  Vienna,  in  1 784.  Under  the 
reign  of  Joseph  II.  Freemasonry  flourished,  but  by  an  imperial  iojunctioo  the 
establishment  of  lodges  was  limited,  and  a  record  of  members,  times  vsii 
places  of  meetings,  and  the  names  of  Masters  was  required  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Ministerial  department.  His  successor,  Francis  II.,  influenced  by  the 
members  of  an  An ti- Masonic  society,  caused  all  the  lodges  to  be  aboHshcd; 
and,  to  make  his  work  complete,  by  a  special  enactment  in  1801,  it  was  pfo- 
vided  that  every  civil  officer  should  bind  himself  not  to  belong  to,  and  not  10 
visit,  any  secret  society :  this  was  the  death-blow  to  Freemasonry  in  Austria. 

Belgium.  —  In  1770  a  lodge  was  established  at  Mons,  under  the  name  d 
"  Perfect  Union."  It  received  its  warrant  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Engiani, 
and  had  a  slow  and  steady  growth  during  the  first  few  years.  In  I785  iheit 
were  sixteen  lodges  in  the  kingdom ;  but  it  was  compelled  to  pass  throcjii 
perilous  times,  and  was  interdicted  during  the  French  Revolution.  Labor 
was  resumed  openly  in  1 798,  under  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France;  but  in  18 14,  when  French  dominion  ceased,  the  lodges  dedaitd 
themselves  independent. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  was  formed  in  ri'. 
but  in  1830  the  lodges  of  the  two  kingdoms  dissoh'ed  by  mutual  con>en:. 

The  Grand  Orient  of  Belgium  was  formed  in  1S32.  In  1S45  ^^^  n:c:r>.:' 
were  declared  to  be  excommunicated,  by  an  edict  of  the  Bishop  of  Luxem':-.:. 
This  did  not  have  the  desired  effect,  and  the  matter  was  carrie<l  into  p«'li:i>.— 
the  Grand  Orient  becoming  an  important  factor,  attempting  to  ju>:i:.'  ** 
un-Masonic  course  ii])on  the  ground  of  self-defence.  The  result  was  a  j:  :-• 
from  nearly  all  the  Cirand  Lodges  of  Europe,  and  the  Grand  Orient  lost  re:.: 
nition  as  a  legitimate  ^Lasonic  body.  Since  that  time  Masonr}*  has  \kC- 
conducted  upon  dilTcrent  principles,  and  the  (irand  Lodge  has  at  pro:' 
sixteen  subordinate  lodges  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Bohemia.  —  IVeemasonry  was  introduced  into  Bohemia  in  1749,  thoCir ' 
Lodire  of  Scotland  hnvinij  ijranted  authoritv  to  establish  a  Iodide  at  Pr^.;.!'--    ■• 
l)rospered  until  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  it  was  suppres>e.' 
the  Austrian  Government;  later,  it  was  reestablished,  but  it  has  no  Mi> '- 
standing  at  the  present  time. 

Denmark.  —  In  1743  Freemasonry  came  to  Denmark  from  lierlin.  ..r-i  " 
174;  Lord  Cranstoun,  (irand   Master  of  the  Grand   Lodge  c>f  Kngbmi,  ^^ 
a  warrant  for  a  lodge  at  Copenhagen.    Others  followed,  and  Lord  Byron,  »*'- 
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Grand  Master,  established  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  and  appointed  Count 
Denneskiold  Laurwig  I^ovincial  Grand  Master  for  Denmark  and  Norway. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Denmark  came  into  existence  in  1792,  when  the 
Landgrave,  Charles  of  Hesse,  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Master.  Through 
his  influence  it  received  recognition  from  King  Christian  VIL,  and  after  his 
death  his  successor,  King  Christian  VI I L,  assumed  the  Protectorship.  He 
was  a  zealous  Mason,  and  under  his  reign  the  Institution  was  highly  prosp>erous, 
and  has  so  continued.  The  Grand  IxKige  now  has  eighteen  subordinates,  and 
the  Crown  Prince  holds  the  position  of  Grand  Master. 

FSAHCE.  —  Various  Masonic  historians  place  the  date  of  the  introduction 
of  Freemasonry  into  France  from  1 721  to  1732,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  lodge 
was  formed  at  Dunkirk  at  the  earliest  date.  Lord  Derwentwater  and  others 
founded  the  first  kxlge  in  Paris,  in  1 732,  under  authority  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England,  and  it  was  named  St.  Thomas.  Other  lodges  were  formed  under 
the  same  authority,  but  Masonry  was  conducted  secretly  until  1 736. 

Lord  Hamouster  was  chosen  Grand  Master  of  the  French  Masons  in  1 736, 
but  no  name  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  united  lodges.  In  1737 
Louis  XV.  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  his  loyal  subjects  from  holding  inter- 
course with  Freemasons.  Those  belonging  to  the  nobility  were  not  permitted 
to  appear  at  court,  but  meetings  were  held  and  the  meml)ership  increased. 
From  various  causes  Freemasonry  degenerated  to  a  thing  of  fonn  and  show  ; 
higher  degrees  were  added,  and  the  ]>eculiar  system  was  known  as  "  French 
Freemasonry,"  notwithstanding  it  assumed  the  misnomer  of  Grand  Lodge 
Anglaise  de  France, 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  France  was  the  outgrowth  .of  this,  in  1 755.  A  new 
Constitution  was  adopted,  which  partook  strongly  of  Scottish  Masonry,  and 
higher  degrees  were  conferred  in  the  lodges. 

The  Orand  Orient  of  France  was  the  name  finally  adopted  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  National,  that  had  been  formed  in  1773.  The  old  Cirand  Lodge 
declared  this  unlawful,  and  a  bitter  quarrel  ensued.  The  order  of  Strict 
Obser\'ance  gained  a  foothold,  and  Freemasonry  was  again  fast  degenerating 
when,  as  Findel  says,  "The  French  Revolution  put  an  end  to  all  the  disputes, 
but  at  the  same  time  snapped  the  bands  of  the  Fraternity  in  twain." 

In  1795  Alexander  Louis  Rocttiers  de  Monteleau  called  a  meeting  of 
influential  Masons  to  form  a  new  centre  of  Freemasonn*.  'Iliose  who  met 
were  made  members  of  the  Grand  Orient,  and  Rocttiers  was  made  (irand 
Master.  He  succeeded  in  uniting  the  two  Grand  bodies,  and  the  Cirand 
Orient  was  soon  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  Orande  Lege  Oenerale  Ecoasaite  de  France  was  formctl,  and  threat- 
ened another  disturbance,  but  a  treaty  of  union  was  made  in  1H04.  In  1805 
Napoleon  consented  that  his  brother  Joseph  should  l>e  (^raml  Master,  and  a 
brilliant  epoch  in  Freemasonry  followed.  In  1814  |H>htical  disturbance  causetl 
an  interruption  in  Masonic  work  ;  the  of)ice  of  (]rand  Master  was  abolished. 
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and  three  Grand  Conservators  were  chosen  to  discharge    the   duties.    On 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  the  Grand  Master  was  reinstated,  only  to  be 
deposed  after  Waterloo.     A  war  of  rites  followed  between  the  Grand  Orien: 
and  the  Supreme  CounseiL     Amusing  incidents  connected  with  this  diffiashj 
are  found  in  the  feast  given  by  the  latter  body  in  honor  of  Lafayette,  Scv.\  Gr,\ 
Ins,\  Gen:,,  October  lo,  1830,  followed  by  a  similar  demonstration  00  the  pan 
of  the  Grand  Orient,  October  i6th,  in  honor  of  King  Louis  Philippe  I.     Ib 
1852  Murat  was  made  Grand  Master  over  five  hundred  lodges,  but  his  admic- 
istration  was  anything  but  successful,  and  from  various  causes,  at  the  dose  of 
his  official  career,  there  were  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine.     Althougfa  tht 
history  of  Freemasonry  in  France  is  exceedingly  interesting,  she  has  nttcrir 
failed  to  maintain  the  influence  in  the  Masonic  world  to  which  her  importaDce 
as  a  nation  entitled  her.     The  principal  reason  has  been  an  ambition  to  "add 
to  the  original  plan  of  Freemasonry."     The  Grand  Orient  of  France  is  gor- 
emed  by  a  President  and  Grand  Council,  and   although   it  has  over  three 
hundred  subordinate  lodges,  is  not  recognized  by  the  leading  Grand  Lodges 
of  the  world. 

OEEMANY.  —  In  1733  Lord  Strathmore,  Grand  Master  of  the  Gudc 
Lodge  of  England,  granted  a  dispensation  to  eleven  German  Masons,  antfaor- 
izing  them  to  open  a  lodge  at  Hamburg,  but  whether  such  a  lodge  was  e*c 
formed  is  not  known.  It  appears  to  have  been  revived  October  23, 1 740,  and 
soon  afterward  assumed  the  title  of  "Absalom."  On  the  nth  day  of  Augosl 
1738,  the  Crown  Prince,  afterward  Frederick  the  Great,  was  initiated  at 
Brunswick,  and  soon  after,  ascending  the  throne  of  PVussia,  became  tb? 
founder  of  Iodides  and  an  active  Masonic  worker.  This  naturally  attnctr: 
the  German  nobility,  and  Freemasonry  became  cx(  eedingly  popular.  On  \it 
13th  of  September,  1740,  he  organized  a  new  lodge  at  Berlin  called  "l:.: 
Three  Globes." 

The  Grand  National  Mother  Lodge   of  the   Three    Globes   in  Berlii 

{Grosse  IWifionu/  Muttcrlo^^ie  **:://  licn  ihri  W'eltku^eln  "),  was  the  outgro*':r 
of  the  Grand  Mother  Lodge,  which  title  was  assumed  by  the  **  Three  Glob:-- 
in  1744,  when  the  king  bec^ame  (irand  Master.    Although  Freemasonry  jZair.r": 
a  strong  hold  in  (ierinany  during  the  first  half  of  the   eighteenth  cent'.:r>. :: 
lost  much  of  its  vantage  in  tlie  decades  following.      Coming,  as  it  did,  frL^: 
Protestant  England,  the  Chun  h  was  suspicious  of  it,  and  the  Officers  o\  >ut; 
became  enlisted  against  it.     As  a  natural  result,  it  became  somewhat  demi  r^i- 
ized,   spurious  degrees   were    adopted,   and    an    Order   known    as   the  Nr:  : 
Observance,  claiming  succession  from  the  Templars,  supplanted   Freemas^.>'r. 
Members  of  the   Order  associated    themselves   with    the    Illuminati,  and    ■- 
growth  was  arrested  and  its  intluence  clouded  ;  it  rallied,  however,  and  ni  rr 
of  the   Grand   Lodgers   has   been   more  pros|HTous  than  the   Mother  Ia-.:* 
which  now  has  one  hundred    and    thirty- three  subordinates,  and   is  the  :">* 
bodv  in  the  C]erman  Grand  Lodtie  I'nion. 
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The  national  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany  ( Grosse  Landeloge  der  Frei- 
maurrr  von  Dfutschland), —  In  1770  twelve  lodges  at  Berlin  had  adopted 
the  Swetiish  ritual ;  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  acknowledged  head,  they 
united  June  24th  of  that  year,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Grand  Lodge  of  all 
the  Freemasons  of  (fermany/*  and  adopted  regulations,  as  Nettlebladt  says, 
'*  According  to  the  principles  of  Freemasons  in  general,  and  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Ctrand  Ixxige  of  England.**  This,  however,  may  be  doubted,  but  it 
has  grown  and  occupied  an  important  position  in  the  Masonic  galaxy  of 
Cicrmany  ever  since.  It  became  a  member  of  the  Eclectic  Union  formed  in 
1 7S3,  and  is  now  the  second  body  in  the  Grand  Lodge  Union,  having  ninety- 
three  stil)ordinates  and  three  Provincial  (>rand  Masters. 

The  Grand  Lodge  Tork  of  Friendihip  ( Grosse  Loge  v.  Prussengen  ''Royal 
York  zur  Freundichaft'*),  —  The  I.o<lge  Royal  York  of  Friendship  was  origi- 
nally known  as  Lodk^e  de  r Amite ^  but,  in  1765,  changed  its  name  in  honor  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  It  was  connected  with  the  Grand  Ixxlge  of  Germany  for 
a  time.  In  1783  the  celebrated  German  Mason,  Ignatius  .Aurelius  Fessler, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  lodge,  and  through  his  Libors  many  lodges  were 
founded.  In  1788  it  separated  itself  from  the  Grand  Ltnlgc  of  Germany  and 
resumed  work  under  its  old  French  ritual,  styling  itself  the  Mother  Ixxlge, 
and  on  the  nth  day  of  June,  1798,  the  Grand  Ixxlge  l>earing  its  present 
name  was  formed,  with  Fessler  as  Deputy  («rand  Miister.  At  the  formation 
of  the  Eclectic  Union  of  the  Prussian  (irand  Ixxiges,  the  Royal  York  l>ecamc 
a  member,  and  it  now  ranks  as  third  in  the  (irand  Ixxlge  Union,  having  sixty- 
five  subordinates  and  one  Provincial  («rand  Master. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Hamburg  {Grosse  Li>ge  von  Hamburg),  was  founded 
in  1 740,  as  a  Provincial  Grand  Ixxly  to  England,  but  lost  its  j>osition.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  Strict  Observance,  the  former  alKance  l)etween  the 
lodges  of  Hamburg  and  the  Cirand  I^ge  of  England  was  renewed  under 
the  leadership  of  Schro<ler,  a  co-worker  of  Fcssler*s,  and  he  was  made  IVputy 
of  the  Provincial  Grand  Master.  The  "Old  Charges**  were  adoptetl.  and 
Freemasonry  wxs  brought  back  to  its  original  purity  ;  the  result  was  a  marked 
increase  of  lodges,  and  in  181 1  the  lYovincial  Grand  Ixxlge  dec  lareil  itself 
separate  and  indei>endent  and  has  since  maintained  its  sovereignly.  Schrikler 
was  rewardeil  for  his  labors  by  being  made  chairman,  on  the  death  of  his 
worthy  chief,  Dr.  lieckmann,  who  was  first  Grand  Master.  It  was  the  first 
Grand  Loilge  of  Germany  to  join  the  Prussian  lo<lges  in  the  CJr.ind  Ixxlge 
Union,  and  ranks  as  fourth,  with  thirtv-one  sulxmlinates. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Sun  {zur  Sonne)  at  Bayrenth. — The  lodge 
zur  Simne,  formed  under  the  Strict  Ol>ser\'ance,  joine<l  the  Grand  Ixxlge 
•'  Royal  York  '*  in  1800,  and  was  made  a  IVovincial  Graml  Ixnlge.  It  adopted 
Fessler's  Rite  and  his  design  of  a  Constitution.  In  iSii  it  l»ecame  inde- 
pendent, and  occupies  the  fifth  position  in  the  (irand  Loilge  Union,  nith 
twentv-five  subordinates. 
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The  Grand  Lodge  of  Saxony  at  I>resdeii,  —  In   1805,  at   the  aU  ij 

Brother  von  Band,  an  eminent  ailorney,  a  convenliott  of  Saxoo  lodga  chx 
had  been  previously  formed  was  called  ;  but  little  seems  to  have  beco  afW' 
plished  towards  establishing  a  union,  until  181 1,  when  a  general  tneetii^U' 
held  at  Dresden,  represented  by  twelve  lodges.  This  resulted  in  the  brafr 
tioD  of  a  Grand  Lodge,  which  was  soon  joined  by  nearly  all  the  Sixoa  lodgBf 
great  Uberty  of  ceremony  and  instruction  was  given,  and  the  Graad  XxAgt 
became  popular  and  prosperous.  It  is  the  sixth  body  in  the  Grand  Lo^P 
Union,  and  has  twenty  subordinates. 

The  Grand  lodge  of  the  Eclectic  Union,  Frankfortron-Maia  (Gnat 
Mutterhgf  dei  Eklekliuhsn  Frdmaurcr-Binults).  —  In  1814  the  Lodges' 
au/gehenden  Morgenfdihe  was  compelled  from  political  reasons  lo  x^KOt 
itself  from  the  Grand  Orient  of  France.  Soon  afterward  it  received  1  wl^ 
rant  from  the  landgrave,  Charles  of  Hesse,  but  as  it  contained  a  requiieoKK 
that  the  Chairman  should  be  a  Christian,  a  division  resulted,  and  a  tie*  Injgc 
was  formed  composed  of  Christian  members,  under  the  name  of  Cdrtiim 
aufgfhfndrn  Liehle.  The  old  lodge  met  with  considerable  opposinoa,  W 
finally  received  a  Constitution  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  EngUmd.  Fret* 
masonry  was  in  an  unsettled  state  for  many  years,  until  in  1823  the  ProtipMi 
Grand  Lodge  of  Frankfort  declared  its  independence.  While  ibc  Gmd 
Lodge  claims  to  have  been  founded  in  1 783,  the  date  of  its  earlier  cfcantnd 
lodge,  in  fact,  its  Grand  Lodge,  did  not  become  independent  xaOA  l8»> 
Since  the  latter  date  it  has  been  fairly  prosperous.  It  is  the  seventh  raenitar 
of  the  Grand  Ixsdge  Union,  and  has  fourteen  lodges. 

The  Grand  Lodge  zar  Eintracht  at  Darmetadt.  —  The  Ix>dge  Cari  him^ 
expressed  its  decided  disapproval  of  the  statutes  of  the  Eclectic  Fraiemin, 
the  latter,  in  1844,  cut  her  off  from  membership  by  an  arbitrajj-  reiolutioD.  uid 
while  the  Lodge  Carl  may  have  been  in  the  wrong,  it  received  the  sycnpoA}' 
of  many  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  punishment.  Soon  after  ihc  lodge 
at  Darmstadt  and  Mainz  voluntarily  left  the  "  Fraternity,"  and.  with  tbt 
approval  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  joined  the  Lodge  Carl  in  a  moretoan 
for  a  union  of  the  Freemasons  in  Southern  Germany. 

In  March,  1846,  the  Grand  Duke  approved  the  constitution,  accepted  (be 
patronage,  and  the  (}rand  Lodge  was  formed.  The  Grand  Duke  is  Billed 
the  Protector,  and  it  now  has  eight  subordinates,  and  ranks  as  the  eighth  bo^ 
in  the  Grand  Lodge  Union. 

Free  Union  of  the  five  Independent  Lodges  in  Germany.  —  As  the  dum 
indicates,  five  of  the  German  lodges  having  maintained  their  independeott 
from  other  Grand  bodies,  associated  themselves  in  a  Free  Union  for  mutinl 
benefit,  and  have  a  President,  who  is  their  executive  head.  This  organiutioii 
is  of  sufiicienl  importance  to  occupy  a  position  in  the  Grand  Lodge  Unioa. 
and  while  it  ranks  as  ninth  and  last,  has  many  prominent  and  influential 
members. 
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The  Protectonhip  of  Kaiter  Wilhelm.  —  At  a  conference  of  the  Grand 
Masters*  I'nion,  May  i8,  1840,  it  was  stated  that  Prince  William  of  Prussia 
was  inclined  to  join  the  Fraternity.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  his  royal 
Cither,  Frederick  William  III.,  who  consented,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
not  belong  to  any  one  lodge,  but  to  all  the  lodges  in  the  Prussian  States,  and 
that  he  should  assume  Protectorship  over  them.  On  May  22,  1840,  the 
C>rand  Masters*  Union  was  specially  convened,  and,  in  the  most  solemn  and 
impressive  manner,  the  Crown  Prince  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
Frcemascmry,  in  the  presence  of  the  Orand  Officers  and  the  Chairmen  of  the 
fifteen  Berlin  l<xiges. 

In  recent  years  Freemasonry  has  been  in  a  flourishing  condition  in 
Germany,  and  occupies  a  high  moral,  social  and  philanthropic  position.  In 
addition  to  its  Kxlgcs,  nearly  every  important  city  has  a  Masonic  club  or 
charitable  society,  and  its  influence  is  felt  in  every  quarter  of  the  Fmpire. 

Greece.  —  I*rior  to  1867,  the  (}rand  Orient  of  Italy  had  established  eight 
]o<lgcs  in  (ireece,  and  a  Constitutional  assembly  met  in  May  of  that  year.  A 
Deputy  Grand  Master  was  appointed  by  the  Grand  Orient  of  Italy,  and  it 
remained  as  a  l^ovincial  Grand  Ixxlge  until  May  22,  1876,  when  it  became 
imlependent,  and  is  known  as  the  Grand  Orient  of  (ireece,  being  governed 
by  a  President  and  Council.  , 

Holland.  —  By  virtue  of  a  si)ecial  disi)ensation  of  Ix)rtl  Lovel,  (irand 
Master  of  England,  the  F^rl  of  Chesterfield  called  an  emergent  lodge  at 
Hague,  in  1731,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  the  first  two  degrees  upon  the 
Duke  of  I^)rraine,  afterward  Emperor  Francis  I.,  who  sulwequently  received 
the  Third  degree  in  England.  A  permanent  lodge  was  establisheil  in  1735, 
and  a  (irand  Ixnlgc  in  1756.  When  Holland  came  under  French  rule,  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France  sought  to  establish  itself  in  that  Province.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  Grand  Orient  of  the  Netherlands,  with  head<|uarteTs  at  Hague. 
The  higher  degrees  are  conferreil  in  the  lodges  without  protest,  and  Masonry 
seems  to  l)e  flourishing  with  upwartls  of  ninety  lodges  under  its  obwlience. 

Hungary.  —  In  1 760  a  lodge  was  instituted  at  Presburg.  In  1 783  there 
were  several  lo<iges,  but  it  was  not  until  1870  that  a  (}rand  Ixxlge  was  formed. 
In  1886  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Cirand  Orient  of  Hungar>%  and  it  now 
has  thirty-nine  subordinate  lodges. 

Italy.  —  Freemasonr}-  was  carried  to  Italy  by  Lord  Charles  Sacknlle, 
i^  '733-  J^  ^'^  known  as  the  **  Company  of  the  Trowel."  In  1735  ^^^ 
(irand  Duke  Francis  was  initiated,  and  following  that  date  the  Institution 
flourisheil,  but,  later  on,  received  a  set-back  through  Papal  opf>osition.  l*n<ler 
French  nile  it  received  a  new  im()etus,  and  a  (Jrand  Ixxlge  was  formed  in 
1809.  After  Napoleon's  downhill  jK^rsecutions  were  renewed.  The  secret 
society  of  Carbonari,  a  political  organization,  had  a  serious  eflect  \\\>ot\ 
Freemasonr}*,  an<i  from  1S14  until  i860  it  was  almost  extinct.  In  1S61 
Garibaldi  formed  a  Grand  Orient  at  Palermo,  which  was  reconstructed  in 
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1872.     It  has  several  Honorary  Grand  Masters,  a  large  Executive  Council 
and  numerous  lodges. 

Luxemburg.  —  The  Supreme  Ruling  Council  of  the  Grand  Duchj  of 
Luxemburg  was  formed  in  1 849  ;  and,  while  it  has  only  one  active  lodge,  his 
the  honor  of  being  presided  over  by  a  Grand  Master,  assisted  by  a  Deputy. 

Poland.  —  In  1736  Freemasonry  was  introduced  into  Poland,  but  was  sooo 
suppressed  through  the  influence  of  the  Church.  From  1742  to  1780,  the 
Institution  grew  rapidly,  and  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  was  established.  In 
1807  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  issued  warrants  to  a  number  of  lodges;  and 
the  Grand  Orient  of  Poland  was  formed  and  continued  until  1823,  when  the 
Emperor  Alexander  prohibited  all  secret  societies  and  the  lodges  were  closed. 
A  few  lodges  have  sprung  up  from  time  to  time  since,  but  have  been  short- 
lived, and  Freemasonry  has  no  standing  in  Poland. 

Portugal.  —  Freemasonry  reached  Portugal  in  1 735.  The  first  lodge  was 
naturally  established  at  Lisbon,  and  under  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England.  An  attempt  was  made  by  John  Coustos  to  form  a  lodge  in  1743. 
but  the  organization  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition  and  suppressed.  The 
Rites  continued  to  be  practised,  but  the  Institution  met  with  great  oppositioB 
from  Church  and  State,  during  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1805  Freemasoorr 
had  gained  sufficient  strength  to  organize  a  Grand  Lodge.  In  1818  John  VI^ 
although  in  exile,  issued  an  edict  against  Masons,  commanding  that  they  be 
arrested,  put  to  death,  and  their  property  confiscated.  This  edict  was  not 
obeyed,  but,  in  1823,  after  his  restoration,  he  issued  another  decree  and  Free- 
masonry was  only  practised  secretly.  In  1834  it  was  revived,  but  remained 
in  an  unsettled  state  until  1869,  when,  by  a  solemn  compact  of  union,  the 
Grand  United  Lusitanian  Orient  was  formed  and  has  since  continued. 

Roumania   and   Bulgaria. — The  Grand  National    Lodge   of  Ronman 
was  formed  September  8,  1880;    it  embraces  higher  degrees,  and  is  simil  : 
to  the  Grand  Orients. 

Russia.  —  In  1771  a  warrant  was  issued  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Englaii'^ 
to  form  a  lodge  at  St.  Petersburg.  Freemasonry  flourished,  and  was  patron 
izcd  by  the  nobility,  the  F.mperor  Peter  III.  acting  as  Master.  In  17S;: 
National  (Irand  Lodge  was  organized.  Subsequently,  influenced  h\  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Church  and  State,  open  meetings  were  dis])ensed  with,  ao'l  ill 
communications  were  held  in  the  most  secret  manner.  From  1808  to  1.^::. 
the  order  was  prosperous,  but  in  that  year  Alexander  issued  an  unexj^ci  tr 
order  that  all  lodges  should  be  closed.  An  eminent  writer  has  said:  **11:  > 
was  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a  serene  sky  "  ;  but  its  eflect  was  parahvir.:. 
and  sine  c  that  date  Freemasonry  has  slum])ered  in  Russia. 

Spain.  —  In  no  country  has  Freemasonry  been  subject  to  greater  I>cr^^"':- 
tions  than  in  Spain.  The  first  lodge  was  chartered  in  1728,  and  the  foliviv::: 
year  a  (Irnnd  Lodge  was  foruRMl.  In  1740,  in  (X')nse(]uence  of  a  Papil  V:!i. 
the  members  of  the  lodge  at  >Lulri(i  were  arretted,  thrown  into  pri>on,  ani 
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several  were  sent  to  the  galleys.  In  1 75 1  Joseph  Torrubia  was  initiated,  and 
afterward  appeared  before  the  Inquisition,  charging  that  Freemasonry  was 
dangerous  to  religion  and  good  government.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
he  was  a  tool  of  the  Inquisition,  that  his  charges  led  the  king  to  issue  a  decree 
forbidding  the  assemblies,  and  declaring  that  ail  nolators  would  be  held  guilty 
of  treason,  and  be  punisheii  accordingly.  In  1 793  the  Cardinal  Vicar  issued 
a  decree  of  death  against  all  Freemasons.  Several  lodges  continued  to  hold 
meetings,  and  umler  Joseph  Napoleon  all  restrictions  were  removed.  In  181 1 
a  National  (>rand  Ixxlge  was  formed,  called  the  Gnmd  Orient  of  Spain.  l*he 
overthrow  of  French  dominion  restored  the  Spanish  power,  and  the  In(|uisi- 
tion  was  again  reestablished ;  perilous  times  followed,  but  it  is  now  firmly 
established  with  a  large  number  of  lodges. 

Sweden  and  Norway.  —  Freemasonry  was  carried  to  Sweden,  through 
France,  in  1735.  ^  lo<!ge  was  instituted,  but  little  is  known  of  its  history. 
October  21,1 738,  a  royal  decree  was  issued,  forbidding  members  of  the  Order 
to  meet,  on  pain  of  death ;  but  it  was  rescinded,  two  years  later,  and  Masonry 
had  a  strong  following  in  1746.  In  1762  King  .\dolphus  Frederick  declared 
himself  the  Protector  of  Swedish  lo<lges.  In  later  years  Freemasonry  has 
become  connected  with  another  onler,  and  is  hardly  recognizable ;  but  it 
maintains  a  Grand  I^ge  at  Stockholm,  has  five  IVovincial  Grand  Ixxlges, 
twelve  St.  Andrew's  Scottish  lotlges,  and  twenty-five  St.  John's  lo<lges. 

Switzerland.  —  In  1737,  under  authority  from  the  (>rand  Ixxlge  of  Eng- 
land, a  I*rovincial  Grand  Ixxige  was  estiblished  at  Geneva.  'Ilie  following 
year  an  order  was  issue<i  by  the  magistrates  to  suppress  all  lodges.  Other 
similar  onlers  were  issued,  from  time  to  time,  but  the  members  were  little 
daunteii,  an*!  made  vigorous  replies  in  publishe<l  articles.  ITie  Onler  of 
Strict  ()l>servance  had  its  demoralizing  effect  upon  Freemasonr>'  in  Switzer- 
Lind.  In  1785  a  conference  of  the  Swiss  lodges  was  called  at  Zurich,  but 
nothing  was  accomplished.  'Ilie  (Jrand  Orient  of  France  gained  some  power 
over  the  lodges,  but  seven  (lenevan  lo<lges,  remaining  faithful  to  the  Knglish 
system,  organized  the  Gran<i  Orient  of  Geneva,  and,  in  1789,  Inrcame  subject 
to  the  Grand  Ixxlge  of  Kngland.  The  lodges  were  divided  into  so  many 
governing  heads  and  systems  that  a  union  seemed  al>solutely  necessar>' :  and, 
on  June  22,  1884,  a  new  Grand  Ixxlge  was  organized,  under  the  title  of  the 
( irand  Ixxlge  of  .Mpina.  It  is  located  at  Winterthur,  and  has  over  thirty 
stitjortlinates. 

Condofion.  —  The  conflict  of  authority,  in  many  instances,  the  meagre 
data  at  command,  and  brief  space  allotted  to  this  chapter,  have  combined  to 
rentier  a  simple  outline  all  that  is  pra*tirable  ;  but  from  this  it  will  readily 
l)c  seen  that  Freemasonry  has  had  a  checkered  histor>-  upon  the  (\>ntinent. 
In  almost  every  countr>-  it  was  receive*!  with  favor,  met  with  opix)>ition  from 
Pap;il  influences,  rallied,  and,  imk*ss  menace*!  by  ]H>litical  e*licts  or  honey- 
C4>ml>e«l  by  innovations,  has  grown  and  flourished  until  it  stands  at  the  head 
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of  all  mora]  and  benelicial  societies.  Among  the  noted  rulers  who  have  figond 
in  this  history  may  be  mentioned  Frederick  the  Great,  Prince  Jerome  Bow 
parte,  WilUam  III.,  and  Garibaldi;  while  Napoleou,  though  not  a.  Mnoi, 
appears  to  have  been  its  friend,  for  Freemasonry  everywhere  flouriihcd  mAa 
his  rule.  As  the  Order  of  Strict  Observance  was  the  hite  noir  of  PreemaKST 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  so  the  introduction  of  the  higher  degrees,  underik 
authority  of  the  several  Grand  Orients,  must  seem,  to  the  hwcr  of  Aixka 
Craft  Masonry,  to  be  the  bancfiil  iidluence  of  the  present  century,  Wiitt 
freemasons  all  over  the  world  leave  the  so-called  higher  degrees  to  the  higbtt 
bodies,  and  plant  tliemselves,  as  far  as  lodges  and  Grand  Lodges  are  rco- 
cemed,  upon  the  English  Constitution  and  Ancient  Landmarks,  —  ihc  hm 
of  Speculative  Masonry,  — the  foundation  cannot  be  shaken  nor  r 
success  like  that  of  the  grand  old  lodge  of  England,  with  its  legioD  O 
nates  and  army  of  members,  will  surely  follow. 


FREEMASONRY  IN  AUSTRALASIA   AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 


I  William  Jajies  Hu<:i!a.v,  Et.rROPE.AN  EDrroR ;  and  John  H. 
Graham,  LI..D.,  P.G.M. 


CHAPTER   IL 

Grand  Lodges  of  the  Southern  Son, 

AUSTRALASIA.  —  Much  Masonic  enthusiasm  has  been  developed  of  Ii« 
years  in  Australia,  by  the  organization  of  Grand  Lodges  in  several  of  the  Col» 
nies,  and  undoubtedly  the  movement  which  has  been  started  in  the  direccio 
of  independence  will  not  cease  until  all  .\ustra1asia  (wherever  there  •« 
populations  and  Colonies  of  sufficient  extent),  is  coveted  with  a  nei-wurt  i 
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Grand  Lodges,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  boundaries  of  each  jurisdiction 
being  accepted  as  the  limits  wherein  the  several  Grand  Lodges  are  sovereign. 

For  several  years  past,  lodges  in  Australia,  under  the  trio  of  British  and 
Irish  Grand  Lodges,  have  not  been  easy  in  their  subordination  to  bodies 
so  far  away ;  and,  consequently,  brethren  hailing  from  England,  Ireland,  or 
Scotland,  Masonically,  —  sometimes  from  all  three,  —  have  united  to  fotm 
Grand  Lodges  of  their  own,  the  first  to  be  recognized  by  the  Mother  Grand 
I^ge  being  that  of  South  Australia. 

A  '* Grand  Lodge'*  was  formed  in  New  South  Wales  in  1877,  but  did  not 
receive  the  general  support  of  the  lodges  in  that  Colony.  Happily  a  better 
spirit  prevailed  as  the  years  rolled  onward,  and  this  small  body,  —  composed 
mainly  of  Irish  lodges, — was  regularized  (so  to  si>eak),  by  joining  with  the 
larger  number  of  English  and  Scottish  lodges  (that  had  previously  held  aloof), 
in  forming  the  '^United  Grand  Lodge  of  New  South  Wales ^'^  on  August  16, 
1888.  There  were  80  lodges  of  the  "  E.  C,"  55  of  the  "S.  C,"  and  5 1  of  the 
"  N.  S.  \V.  C."  (186  in  all),  which  took  part  in  this  grand  movement,  which 
was  duly  recognized,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  on  December  5th  of  the 
same  year.  The  Grand  Master,  elected  and  installed,  was  His  Excellency  Lord 
Carrington,  (iovernor  of  the  Colony,  and  the  main  contributing  cause  to  this 
most  Masonic  result  was  the  lamented  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  M.  W.  I*ro  Ci.  M.  of 
England,  who  died  soon  afterward,  regretted  by  the  universal  Craft.* 

.Another  **  (Irand  Lodge  '*  was  constituted  at  Melbourne,  for  Victoria,  in 
1883,  but  had  even  less  support  than  that  of  a  similar  body,  started  a  few 
years  earlier  in  New  South  Wales.  The  three  District  Grand  Ixxlges  under 
HngLind,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  went  on  their  way  all  the  same,  and  pros- 
pered, having  Sir  William  J.  Clarke,  Bart.,  as  District  Grand  Master  for  each 
of  the  districts,  —  a  unique  position.  It  was  felt  ultimately,  however,  that  a 
really  *'  United  (irand  Lodge  for  Victoria  "  would  be  a  great  blessing  for  all 
concerned  ;  and  hence  that  very  desirable  event  was  consummated,  on 
Manh  20,  1889,  with  Sir  William  Clarke  as  Grand  Master.  One  hundred 
and  forty,  out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two,  gave  their  consent  to 
this  new  organization  ;  and,  since  then,  one  of  the  two  dissentients  has  given 
in  its  adherence,  so  that  the  union  is  practically  unanimous.  Ere  long,  for 
the  sike  of  complete  harmony,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  brethren  will  keep 
apart  from  such  a  powerful  and  truly  fraternal  body.  Most  Worshipful  Brother 
Lord  Carrington  was  the  installing  officer,  and  recognition  was  granted  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  on  Jime  5,  1889,  that  of  many  other  Grand  Ixxl;:es 
being  either  agreed  to,  or  will  soon  follow. 

The  third  Grand  Lodge  was  formed  in  and  for  South  Australia,  on  April  16. 
18S4.  and  was  the  first  of  the  three  to  obtain  recognition  from  the  senior  of 
the  parent  Grand  Lodges  (viz. :  June  3,  1885).     The  Honorable  Chief  Justice 

1  For  a  more  rxtcnded  account  of  this  body.  Dr.  Graham's  monograph,  which  (b!loiii5  thii. 
ibouki  be  carefully  read. 
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Way  was  elected  Grand  Master,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  unanimous  si 
frages  of  the  members  until  he  voluntarily  resigned  the  honor,  so  as  to  dor 
the  way  for  the  nomination  and  choice  of  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Kintst 
(Governor  of  South  Australia),  as  his  successor,  who  was  installed  in  vse^ 
form  by  Most  Worshipful  Brother  Lord  Carrington,  October  30,  1S89,  in  the 
Freemasons*  Hall,  Adelaide.    The  Honorable  S.  J.  Way  accepted  the  positioB 
of  Most  Worshipful  Pro  Grand  Master,  the  Chief  Justice  being  alwa\-s  readrtc- 
render  any  service  in  his  power  for  the  Craft  in  South  Australia,  in  pamcsbi, 
or  Freemasonry  in  general.    There  are  now  thirty-eight  lodges  on  the  Rc3, 
the  last  to  be  warranted  being  that  of  "St.  Alban,"  which  was  consecrated  j 
December,  1889,  the  aim  of  the  members  being  to   promote  the  study  of 
Masonic  history;  and,  mainly,  to  work  on  lines  similar  to  the  famous  "Qoanar 
Coronati  Lodge,  No.  2076,"  England,  but  for  local  purposes  only.     I  wn« 
rather  a  long  article  on  the  origin  of  this  Grand  Lodge  in  the  Fremoin 
(England),  for  January  10,  1885,  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  Bi«i» 
J.  H.  Cunningham,  G.  S.,  had  promised  that  no  obstacle  would  be  placed  a 
the  way  of  any  lodge  desirous  of  continuing  under  their  original  ConsdtntXB. 
and  also  stated  it  as  my  conviction,  that  no  Grand    Lodge  had  c^-er  bea 
formed  "  in  a  fairer,  or  more  Masonic  manner."     Unfortunately  one  lodp 
still  keeps  out  of  the  fold,  viz. :  the  "  Leinster,  No.   363,"  Adelaide,  daOBf 
from  1855  ;  but  this  ought  not  to  be  any  bar  to  a  generous  reccgnitiaB  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  South  Australia. 

Like  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  South  Australia  recognizes  the  ^  Mait" 
and,  moreover,  has  a  Grand  Chapter  of  its  own,  for  the  Royal  Arch  ^^m^ 
also  authorized  by  the  (irand  Lodge,  the  latter  having  been  duly  recojti;r: 
by  the  Grand  Chapter  of  England  on  November  7,  1888.      The  Cirand  O.::- 
ters  for  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  have  likewise  been  acknowledje^i  :> 
the  English  authorities,  and  all  the  warrants  of  the  latter  are  cancelleil.  it  \.<^ 
a  fundamental  rule  of  the  Cirand  Chapter  of  England  that  no  charters  are  grirtr': 
or  permitted  to  continue  working  under  its  authority  unless  held  under  the  «h^ 
of  lodges  under  the  same  jurisdiction.     Hence,  when  the  lodges  in  these  thrK 
important  Colonies  withdrew  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kngland  and  fo.nsf- 
their  own  Cirand  Lodges,  the  chapters  previously  connecter!  with  sevcri  -■ 
these  bodies  virtually  ceased  to  exist,  according  to  English  rule  and  custor. 

A  pleasing  and  fraternal  finish  to  the  constitution  of  the  three  Gnr 
Lodges  has  been  furnished  by  the  gracious  consent  of  H  .*.  R.*.  H.*.  the  IV.:- 
of  AVales,  M.W.  G.M.,  to  become  "Grand  Patron"  of  each  of  the  Gr-T- 
Lodges  thus  formed,  as  well  as  by  the  permission  so  readily  acconiec.  tri' 
lodges  may  i)reserve  their  old  and  now  superseded  warrants,  as  souvenirs  ^' 
their  former  connection  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 

Freemasonry  in  Queensland  is  represented  by  a  total  of  65  lodires.  33  ':^'-"- 
under  the  English  Constitution,  16  under  Ireland,  and  16  under  So.r'-r.' 
These  are  duly  grouped  under  their  respective  districts,  having  Distric:  tir-'. 
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Masters  appointed  by  the  parent  Grand  Lx>dgcs  or  (irand  Masters.  The  senior 
lodge  under  each  of  the  (irand  Lodges  is  held  in  Brisbane,  No.  796,  *'  North 
Australian,"  K.  C,  dating  from  1859,  and  Nos.  279  and  435  of  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  Constitutions  having  been  chartered  in  the  year  1864. 

In  Western  Australia  there  are  nine  lodges,  all  under  the  rule  of  the  District 
Grand  Master,  appointed  by  the  Cirand  Ixxlge  of  Kngland  ;  and  there  is  also  a 
lodge  at  Albany,  under  the  same  Constitution,  but  no  District  Grand  Lodge. 

The  senior  loilge  in  the  Colony  is  '*  St.  John,  No.  485,"  Perth,  which  was  war- 
ranted in  1842.  Kb  somewhat  singular  that  neither  Ireland  nor  Scotland  has 
secured  a  footing  in  Western  .Australia,  so  that  happily  there  are  no  rival  juris- 
dictions, and  peace  and  harmony  prevail  throughout  the  District  (irand  Lodge. 

An  extniordinary  movement,  —  united  and  enthusiastic,  —  in  favor  of  the 
formation  of  the  Grand  Liui^e  of  Tasmania^  which  began  a  few  years  since, 
culminated  in  the  establishment  of  that  sovereign  and  independent  boily  on 
Jone  26,  1890.  The  Rev.  R.  I).  Poulctt- Harris,  NL  A.,  was  installed  as  the 
Grand  Master  by  the  Most  Worshipful  Brother  Lord  Carrington  (who  has  had 
a  most  unusual  experience  in  such  matters),  the  Board  also  consisting  of  the 
Most  Worshipful  Brother  Sir  W.  J.  Clarke,  Bart.,  G.  M.  of  Victoria ;  the  Most 
Worshipful  Brother  His  Kxcellency  the  Eari  of  Kintore,  G.  C.  M.  (i.,  (irand 
Master  of  South  .Australia ;  His  Honor  Chief  Justice  Way,  M.  W.  Pro  G.  ^L 
of  South  .Australia  ;  and  other  Masonic  notables.  .\n  interesting  at  count  of 
tbb  special  communication,  at  Hobart,  appeared  in  a  supplement  to  the 
Stfuth  Australian  Freemason  for  July  7,  1890,  and  from  it,  it  may  be  gath- 
ered that,  throughout  the  preliminaries,  the  motto  of  our  T:ismanian  Craftsmen 
was,  **  Unity  or  Nothing^''  the  result  being  that  such  a  truly  fraternal  sentiment 
secured  a  unanimity  of  action  almost  unexampled,  and  thus  conserved  the 
lelf-denying  labors  of  the  promoters.  Hearty  recognition  was  accordeti  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Flngland  on  December  3,  1890. 

There  were  nine  loilges  hailing  from  England,  having  the  Rev.  Brother 
Harris,  until  recently,  as  their  District  Grand  Master ;  the  same  numlnrr  from 
Ireland,  and  five  from  Scotland,  making  twenty-three  in  all.  The  Provint  ial 
Grand  Master,  representing  the  Grand  Ixxigc  of  St:otland  (Right  Worshipful 
Brother  P.  Barrett),  was  appointed  Most  Worshipful  Pro  Grand  Master  of  the 
new  organization. 

The  senior  lo<lge  of  the  three  Provinces,  now  united  in  one  compact  whi>le, 
n  No.  345,  Hobart  Town,  of  the  year  1834,  the  oldest  of  English  origin  being 
No.  536,  A.D.  1846;  and  for  Scotland,  No.  591  ^>,  of  a.d.  1876. 

There  arc  two  lodges  in  the  Fiji  Islands  (one  English  and  another  St  oi- 
tish),  and  another  in  New  Caledonia^  chartered  by  the  Grand  Ixxigc  of 
England  June  i,  18S0. 

Freemasonry  was  regularly  plante<i  in  Australia  by  the  Grand  Ixxige  of 
Ireland,  in  the  third  decade  of  this  centur\',  viz. :  at  Hobart  (1820-23),  though 
military  brethren  had,  possibly,  worked  the  ceremonies  prior  to  that  period. 
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The  oldest  existing  lodge  in  the  country  is  that  of  the  "  Australian  Sorii 
Mother,"  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  which  was  chartered  under  Engiii: 
auspices  in  1828,  and  whose  members  were  granted  the  unusual  privilege  ot 
wearing  a  special  jubilee  jewel,  by  that  Grand  Lodge,  in  1878,  on  complAkc 
of  fifty  years  of  continuous  existence.  There  is  only  one  other  lodge  similriT 
distinguished,  viz. :  the  **  Harmonic,  No.  356,"  St  Thomas'  Island,  Jamaica 

The  first  lodge  warranted  for  South  Australia,  which  is  still  as  active  nd 
vigorous  as  ever,  is  the  "Friendship,**  Adelaide,  warranted  in  1834.    Atihe 
completion  of  its  jubilee  in  1884,  Brother  Philip  Samson  read  an  excefies 
sketch  of  its  history,  since  amplified  and  printed  in  a  neat  volume.    Its  n* 
doings,  agreed  to  by  the  authorities,  were  particularly  noteworthy,  for  the  bdp 
met  for  regular  business  first  of  all  in  London,  and  initiated  several  gentlnoa 
about  to  proceed  to  the  Colony ;  so  that  it  was  consecrated  in  the  Ei^ 
Capital.     Among  the  first  initiates  was  Mr.  (afterward  Sir)  R.  D.  Hanxc 
who,  later  on,  was  Attorney  General,  and  Chief  Justice,  and  ChanceDor  of  6e 
University  of  Adelaide. 

New  Zealand.  —  Quite  recently,  by  the  premature  action  of  certain  bicii- 
ren,  the  previous  happy  condition  of  the  Craft  has  been  sadly  interfered  wii 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that,  as  with  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  woe 
means  will  be  discovered  whereby  unity  may  be  attained,  and  a  gavemins  body 
erected  that  will  obtain  the  support  of  all  the  Fraternity. 

A  Grand  Lodge  was  formed  at  Christ-Church,  with  Brother  Henry  Thoop- 
son  as  Grand  Master,  on  April  29,  1890  ;  but  the  promoters  of  this  organiaboi 
(lid  not  receive  sufficient  support  to  warrant  them  in  such  a  course,  an!  •:' 
they  been  content  to  delay  such  proceedings,  it  is  quite  ])rol^aMe  thit  H.- 
Kx(  ellency  the  l^arl  of  Onslow,  would  have  consente«l  to  Ixvome  <!::::> 
Master,  and  thus  unite  the  whole  body.  In  fact,  his  Lordship  offereii  to  acir*' 
that  position,  ])rovided  120  out  of  142  lodges  would  support  the  movcTrt'T- 

According  to  the  oft"i(  ial   lists   of  lodges  under  the  three  (iran^i  I. ■♦■::> 
there  are  155  in  the  C\)lony,  viz.  :  England,  87  ;  Ireland,  15  ;  and  Si'ii^n-i.- 

Another  dittlculty  has  also  arisen,  and  this  the  most  serious  o{  a!".  :■' :"- 
constitution  of  the  "  LcJ'^r  L\\niour  de  la  I'irifc,*  in  U'ellington,  N-«'.  :• 
the  (irand  Orient  of  France  !  The  first  Worshipful  Master,  ////>«//•;.-'.;:*-■- 
Sir  R(»l)ert  Stout,  K.  C  M.  (i.,  a  Past  Grand  Othcer  of  Knglan*!,  and  D.-T' 
Provin(  ial  (irand  Master  of  Otago  and  Southland  I  Naturally  his  care?:* 
be  endetl  as  respects  I'.ngland,  or  regular  Freemasonry  anywhere,  b'.::  :»■>• 
sad  finish,  and  utterly  inexplicable  to  the  writer. 
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NEW  SOUTH   WALES. 

The  United  Orand  Lodge  of  Hew  South  Wales.  —  On  December  23, 
1877,  the  "Grand  Ixxige  of  Free  ami  Accepted  Masons  of  New  South 
Wales/*  Australia,  was  formed  at  the  city  of  Sydney,  by  the  representatives  of 
thirteen  lodges,  having  a  membership  of  968.  The  Hon.  James  Squire 
Famell  was  elected  Grand  Master,  1877-84  ;  and  Nicholas  Weekes,  Grand 
Secretary,  1877-87.  The  Hon.  Dr.  H.  J.  Tarrant  was  Grand  Master, 
in  1884-88. 

It  appears  that  a  larger  number  of  loiiges  would  have  been  represented  at 
the  organization  of  the  Cirand  Lodge  but  for  certain  mandatory  official  action 
adverse  thereto. 

In  1888  the  number  of  lodges  on  its  Registry  had  increased  to  fif\y-one, 
with  a  membership  of  3792. 

During  these  eleven  years  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  South  Wales  had 
been  fraternally  recognized  by  forty-four  sister  Grand  Ixxlges,  and  had  inter- 
changed Grand  Representatives  therewith  ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  large  outla)'S 
for  benevolence,  working  expenses,  the  beginning  of  a  Grand  Lodge  library, 
etc.,  it  had  erected  a  superb  building  containing  a  public  hall,  a  Grand  I/xlge 
room,  and  private  lodge  rooms,  library,  supper,  and  secretarial  rooms,  at  a 
crost  of  ^22,000  (5i  10,000)  ;  and,  in  1S88,  an  addition  thereto  was  built,  at 
a  cost  of  ^8000  ($40,000),  making  a  total  cost  of  $150,000. 

The  Masonic  Temple  at  Sydney,  the  Mother  Gity  of  Australia  and  the 
Capital  of  New  South  Wales,  '*  vies  in  beauty  and  completeness  with  almost 
any  Masonic  temple  in  the  world  " ;  and  it  has  l>een  truly  said  that  "  the 
founders  and  upbuilders  **  of  the  Grand  Lo<lge  of  New  South  Wales  might  well 
feel  proud  of  the  result  of  their  unselfish  and  beneficent  labors  ! 

During  the  years  1887-88,  —  chiefly  through  the  laudable  efforts  of  Grand 
Master  Tarrant ;  Past  Grand  Master  Famell ;  Lord  Carrington,  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  District  Grand  Master,  R.  E. ;  the  late  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon, Pro  G.  M.  of  England  (then  visiting  Australia)  ;  Grand  Master  Chief 
Justice  Way,  of  .\delaide,  So.  Australia  ;  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Piggott.  R.  E. ;  John 
Slade,W.  H.  Coffey,  .\.  W.  Manning.  James  Hunt,  F.T.  Humphre>-s,  Thomas  E. 
Spencer,  T.  F.  de  Courcey  Browne,  and  others  of  like  fraternal  spirit  and 
ability,  —  the  United  Grand  Lo<lge  of  New  South  Wales  was  happily  formed 
in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Svdnev  Universitv.  on  .Aufi:iist  16,  1S8S,  bv  the 
union  of  the  51  lodges  on  the  Registry  of  the  Grand  Ixnlge  of  New 
South  Wales,  the  55  lodges,  R.  S.,  and  the  80  lo<lges,  R.  E..  making  a 
total  of  186  lo<lges  on  the  Registr>'  of  the  United  Grand  Ixnlge,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  about  10.000. 

Governor  Lord  Carrington  was  electe<l  Gran<l  Nfaster.  He  aj)pointed  Past 
Grand   Master   Dr.  H.  J.  Tarrant,  Pro  (».  M.     The   other   Grand    Officers 
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were  elected ;  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Grand  Lodge  of  Engltnd. 
mutatis  mutandis^  was  adopted  pro  tempore. 

On  September  i8,  1888,  in  the  Exhibition  building,  Sydney,  Lord  Dr- 
rington,  Grand  Master-elect,  was  installed  in  the  presence  of  four  thooua! 
brethren,  by  Most  Worshipful  Chief  Justice  Way,  Grand  Master  of  the  Gnad 
Lodge  of  Victoria.  The  Grand  Master  having  been  seated  in  the  "  Ohentil 
Chair,"  the  Installing  Officer  addressed  him  in  most  fitting  and  eloqnn: 
terms.  The  Pro  Grand  Master  and  Deputy  Grand  Master  having  been  ddr 
installed,  the  Graild  Master  invested  the  remaining  Grand  Lodge  Officen  t± 
the  jewels  of  their  respective  offices. 

Among  the  distinguished  brethren  present,  from  other  jurisdictioDs,  vers 
the  Honorable  John  Douglass,  District  Grand  Master,  R.  S.,  Queensi^ad: 
Edmund  MacDonnell,  representative  of  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  K  L 
Queensland ;  and  James  H.  Cunningham,  Grand  Secretary-,  South  Australii. 

The  following  Grand  Representatives  near  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Sod- 
Wales,  having  been  duly  presented  to  the  Grand  Master,  tendered  their  bertr 
congratulations  to  him  and  to  the  United  Grand  Lodge  :  Most  Worshipni 
H.  J.  Tarrant,  South  Australia  and  New  Mexico ;  Right  Worshipful  Brochrn 
Neitenstein,  Washington ;  J.  Hunt,  Iowa;  F.T.  Humphreys,  Spain;  I)cLVc- 
cey  Browne,  Italy ;  I.  Lee,  Montana ;  J.  Slade,  Indian  Territory- ;  G.  Lrsa 
Idaho  ;  R.  V.  Gale,  Colon  and  Cuba  ;  M.  Stephenson,  Wyoming  ;  J.  F.  Hoot. 
Roumania;  J.  Nobbs,  Peru;  W.  Mason,  Oregon;  J.  P.  Howe,  Ahhuu: 
A.  Smith,  Arkansas ;  J.  Hurley,  Maryland ;  R.  C.  Willis,  Kansas ;  W.  On, 
Ohio;  D.  J.  Monk,  Nevada;  U.  W.  Carpenter,  Michigan;  and  A.  Hcu^. 
Victoria. 

In  1S88-S9  the  (Iraiul  Lodges  of  Knghmd  and  S<.^otlan<.l,  and  «.»thfr  :■::•' 
Grand  Lodges,  extended  fraternal  recognition  to  the  United  (iranl  i  V 
making  a  total  k.^{  fifty- three  (Irand  Lodges  with  whom  Grand  Repre>en:r  o 
have  been  interchanged. 

Finances.  —  In  1S8S-89  the  income  of  the  United  (irand  Loiiice.  I'r  rr  - 
sources,  including  ^/' 1 500  from  the  District  (irand  Lodge.  R.  K..  an«:  ;^  -  * 
9.v\  9.'/.  from  the  I)iNtri(  t  (Irand  Lodge,  R.  S.,  was  X.>54^  '9*"-  6./.  <  ^:.->- 
/~2683  ly.f.  9</.  l'alan(  e  in  Treasury,  Jj^^i  \s.  ^tf.  Of  the  IJencvoIen:  Y .' 
the  income  was  /]t^2  2^  \2.<.  \\(f.  Outlays  for  relief,  jQOSS  \^s.  6./.  Psil..': : 
on  dej)osit,  JS^^^t^^   iSv.  5*/. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  found  a  *' Masonic  (Orphanage  f(^r  R'\^.''    T' 
late   District  (irand    Lodge,  R.  L.,  is  esta])lishing  a  *' Masonic   C'oitajL-  ::  ^ 
I)ital,"  oj)en  to  all  l''reeina>i)ns  ;  and  the  United  (irand  Lodge  ha^  a  ••M^.^  ' 
Scholarship"  in   the   Sydney  University,  transferred  thereto   hv   the  I'v'.: 
Grand  Lodge,  R.  L. 

The  United  (irand  Lodge  of  New  SiMith  Wales  began  its  aiisj^ici'-^^  r\V- 
en(  e  in  the  first  year  of  the  second  century  sinc^e  the  settlement  or'  t"..-  *' 
parent  Colony  of  the  '*  Continent  of  Australia."     May  it  flourish  everm.r 
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1816-1890.  Xeminisoenoat.  —  It  appears  that,  in  the  year  1803,  a  person 
appHed  to  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales  for  permission  to  open  a  lodge 
of  F*reemasons.  This  was  not  granted.  A  lodge  was,  however,  held  ;  and  on 
May  1 6th  of  that  year  the  leading  party  thereto  was,  for  the  "irregularity/' 
adjudgc<l  to  a  lengthened  involuntary  residence,  with  due  physical 'exercii>e, 
in  Van  Diemen's  I^nd  ! 

In  i8i6-i7(?)  the  46th  Regiment  of  Light  Infantry,  to  which  was  attached 
the  "  I/xlge  of  Social  and  Military  Virtues,  No.  227,*'  R.  I.,  arrived  at  Sydney. 

This  famous  old  lodge,  which  was  warranted  May  4,  1 75  2,  is  now  the  **  Lodge 
of  .-Vntiquity,"  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and  is 
No.  I  on  the  Registry  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Quebec. 

As  was  its  wont,  wherever  "  the  46th  "  was  stationed  in  the  "  four-quarters  " 
of  the  globe,  "  No.  227,"  R.  L,  held  meetings ;  and  did  "  good  work  "  at  the 
Capital  of  New  South  Wales. 

On  August  12,  i82o(?),  the  "Australian  Social  Mother  Lodge,  No.  260/' 
R.  I.,  was  established  at  Sydney.  On  this  memorable  occasion  the  "  famous 
Bible  "  [see  Grand  Lodge  of  Quebec],  the  working  tools,  and  the  regalia  of 
"  227  "  were  used  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  "  the  work  "  was  done  by 
its  officers  and  members,  who  had  spread  the  light  of  Freemasonry  in  so  many 
places  throughout  the  world. 

"  No.  260,  R.  L,"  the  premier  lodge  of  Australia,  afterward  became 
"Social  Mother  Lodge,  No.  i,"  Registry  of  the  Grand  Ixxige  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  it  is  now  No.  i  on  the  Registry  of  the  United  Grand  Ixxige. 

On  January  26,  1824,  "  I^inster-Marine  Lodge  of  Australia,"  R.  L,  i*-as 
established  at  Sydney,  and  is  now  No.  2,  Registr>'  of  the  United  (trand  Ixxlge 
of  New  South  Wales.  Many  eminent  men  have  been  "  made  **  in  this  lo<lge, 
among  whom  were  the  Hon.  William  Charles  Wentworth,  LL.I).,  the  founder 
of  "  responsible  government "  in  New  South  Wales,  and  Charles  Famell.  the 
lather  of  the  Hon.  James  Squire  Famell,  the  first  C^rand  Master,  C^rand  Ixxlge 
of  New  South  Wales,  In  1825  an  address  was  presenteil  by  this  lo<ige  to 
Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  and  in  1838  Brother  Rogers 
established  the  first  "  Lodge  of  Instruction  "  in  .Australia.  In  1841  "I^inr»ter- 
Morine  "  accepted  an  invitation  to  "  dine  "  with  "  I>xige  548,"  R.  E. 

There  is  much  of  unusual  hisloric  interest  connected  with  the  foregoing 
and  other  early  and  later  lodges,  formerly  on  the  Registries  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  which  it  is  hoped  local  lodge  historians  will  soon  give  to  the 
Masonic  world. 

In  1839  the  Provincial,  aftenn'ard  District  Grand  Lodge,  R.  E.,  was  formed  ; 
in  1855  the  Provincial,  afterward  District  Grand  I-odge,  R.  S. ;  ami  in  1S58 
the  Provincial  Graml  Lodge,  Registry  of  Ireland. 

In  1847  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  "Grand  Ixxlge  of  Australia."  A 
meeting  was  held  there  anent,  but  no  action  was  taken. 

In  1855  a  difficulty  sprang  up  between  the  Irish  and  English  *' Conj»titu- 
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tions,"  in  consequence  of  die  former  having  extended  fraternal 
"  Lodge  St,  Andrew,"  R.  S.     This  was  shortly  afterward  amicably 

In  1878  a"jubilee  medal"  was  grauied  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ei9|fn< 
to  "Australia  Lodge,"  chartered  in  1828.  This  was  the  second  of  the  odf 
two  inch 'medals  granted. 

The  three  Provincial  Grand  Lodges  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Iidad 
condnued  their  work  and  governance,  till  the  formation  of  the  Cnad  Loip 
of  New  South  Wales,  in  1877,  upon  whose  Registry  the  lodges  of  Ire*  asi- 
tntion  became  enrolled.  The  English  and  Scottish  District  Grand  l.-yip 
continued  till  their  union  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  South  Wales,  io  lit 
fbrmadon  of  the  United  GrandJLodgc,  in  i388. 

Right  Worshipfiil  Brotiier  Nicholas  Weckes,  G.  S.,  1877-S7,  died  Juatv 
1887,  somewhat  over  one  year  before  tiie  "blessed  union."  The  Llun  or" 
Brother  Weckes,  in  the  establish  me ni  and  upbuilding  of  the  Giaiul  Lxls 
of  New  South  Wales,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  A  monitmcnt  hu  tea 
erected  at  his  grave  by  the  Grand  Lodge  ;  and  tablets  in  remembrancr  irf  is* 
and  of  Right  Worshipful  Brother  William  Booth,  P.D.D.G.M.,  R.F,  b* 
been  placed  in  the  walls  of  the  Grand  Lodge  room  in  the  Masonic  Tcwi^ 
The  Masonic  epitaph  of  Brother  Weekes  might  appropriately  be :  "  i  fun: 
monumentum,  eircumspke," 

Most  Worshipful  the  Honorable  James  Squire  Fameli,  the  fir«  (■«! 
Master,  died  August  ai,  1888,  just  five  days  after  "  the  union."  who«e  ri»M*- 
mation  he  had  so  devoutly  desired.  He  was  buried  August  J3d,<ihcai 
"  Lodge  of  Sorrow  "  was  held,  at  which  Most  Worshipful  Brother  T«nBl 
Pro  G.  M,,  presided. 

Right  Worshipful  Brother  John  Starkey,  G.  T.,  the  safe  Keeper  of  ilie  Kfl 
of  the  "  ^  s.  D."  Box,  and  who  so  often  made  personal  cash  advuca  11 
meet  the  emergent  requirements  of  Grand  Lodge,  has  held  that  bD|>a(ttf 
office  all  but  continuously  since  1S77-89. 

Early  in  1889,  the  remaining  "outstanding"  lodge  in  the  juna&OM 
became  of  allegiance  to  the  United  Grand  Lodge. 

There  is  evidently  a  great  future  for  the  Craft,  not  only  in  New  Soafc 
Wales,  but  throughout  the  "Coniinent  of  Australasia."  May  tbe  bonai^ 
the  sun  by  day,  and  of  the  "Southern  Cross"  by  night,  ever 
shine  upon  the  Antipodean  "  Sons  of  Light." 
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THE  .\f ORGAN  KXCITFMENT, 

An  Exhaustive  Account  of  that  Historic  Affair  in  the  United  States,  written 

from  a  Masonic  Stand-point, 

\\\  Jf-ssk  H.  AvmoNY,  i^. 
Past  Grand  Master,  J//.  ///.  Grand  lufdge,  State  of  Sew   York. 


CHAITKR   I. 
The  ('nil.,  Stkiai.,  ani»  Masonu:  Aspects. 

Introdactory.  —  In  presenting  an  account  of  the  [ktHcmI  knoif^-n  as  the 
Anti-Ma.s()ni<:  times.  —  embracing  the  years  1826  to  1845.  —  we  do  not 
cxi>e<'t  to  offer  anything  new ;  hut,  as  forming  an  important  (leriiNl  in  M:iM)nic 
history,  we  shall  en<leavor  to  outline  the  facts.  In  this  lalK)r  wc  have  availed 
ourselves  of  the  excellent  account  of  Josiah  H.  I)nimmon<l,  the  exhaustive 
pa[>ers  of  Rob  Morris,  and  other  writers,  who  have  investigated  the  matter 
thoroughly. 

Up  to  the  year  1826,  the  growth  of  the  Fraternity  had  lH»en  ver>'  rapid  ; 
Kxi^es  were  instituted  without  that  regard  for  perpetuity  and  Nolidiiy  >ihi<  h  is 
a  \it.il  element  in  the  welfare  of  an  Institution  of  the  character  of  ours.  Not 
thu>  alone,  but  there  was,  in  our  judgment,  a  laxity  in  regard  to  the  material 
accepted,  and  while  wc  had  gained  in  numerical  strength.  it>  com[N>nent 
part"*  m-ere  not  pro|)erly  assimilatetl,  and  at  the  first  op|M)Hition  the  r.mks  were 
largely  depleted  in  certain  settions.  This  reverse  was  of  sue  h  a  <  haracter 
that  It  bid  fair  to  destroy  our  Institution  in  this  <  ountr>'. 

Its  elTects  were  felt  in  the  New  Kngland  States,  iVnnsylvani.i,  and  more 
particubrly  in  the  Stale  of  New  York,  where  the  trouble  an^e. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  those  times,  and  weighing  the  <  ausc,  we  » an- 
nn>\  but  conclude  that,  in  a  large  degree,  its  elTects  were  attributable  t«»  the  l.u  k 
<»f  judgment  and  unnecessary  alarm  on  the  part  of  a  few  t>vor-/e.ilo'iN  nu*m- 
I)crs  of  the  Craft,  which,  combined  with  other  causes,  —  notably  oi'  a  iK>liiKal 
ciuiiacter,  —  fanneil  tlie  tlame  mto  a  ragmg  fire. 
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The  various  accounts  pu 
of'  the      iters,  i       r 


at  the  rily  colored  fa^  ik 

li^it  of  the  present  dajr  docs  not  oubk 


<  County,  N.Y.,  and  c 

■\       was  a  man  of  no  lepu      of 
debt;  1      dme  was  mostlj  ;  in 

dence  no  credence  would  be  gi< 
he  was  a  brewer  near  York,  Upper  C 
ter  and  wtonght  at  his  trade,  that  of  a 
Batavia  in  1833. 

WUiam  L.  Stone,  author  of  the  Anti-Masonic   letters  to  John 
Adams,  says :  — 

u  a  luuil  drinfcsr.  and  Ut  ai 
vbile  occBsloiuilIf,  t«  ikr  nB 
of  the  irilesl 


tors  of  this  scheme  lived  is  Bum 
rilliam  Morgan  and  David  C  USe. 
I  le  and  dissipated  habits,  hirawif  h 
rooms,  and  without  corrobomm  m- 
'  Btaiement  made  by  him-  to  ilsi 
;  faiiing  there  he  moved  to  R 
De-mason  ;  from  ihcncc  be  v 


-Where  1     received  his  degrees  is  ooi 
a  I      [  anadit  or  some  foreipi 

I      of  of  the  Fraternity,  he  sncceeJed  b 

^  Lo  e,  No.  282,  esiatklisbed  in  t8i;).ii) 
f  received  the  "  Blue  "  lodge  depm 
the  precedtDg  six  degreet  in  a  Kf^ 
ison  in  Western  Star  C'bjrpter,  Na  jj 


platioa  to  establish  a  R':^^ 
r.\s,  attached  to  the  Ar^t  pn- 


"  He  had  received,a  -co 
■anettmei  bU  digri  Ao  were  ipent  in  tipfttig  hrnies, 
negted  of  hli  iaa&j,  he  Jmned  in  the  dnudna  caMu^j 
■nd  hii  dbpoiitioD  wai  envioui,  nulidoui,  and  irit   letivF 

Wu  Xorgan  % 
claimed  to  have  been  n     t 
having  obtained  t      confi 
entering  the  lo<  >.< 

visitOT.    We      ibt  wh< 
Declaring  upon  oath  t    t  he  had  leceiv 
lar  manner,  he  was  made  a  Royal  Arch 
at  LeRoy,  N.Y.,  May  31,  1825, 

Upon  his  removal  to  Batavia,  it  being  in 
Arch  chapter  at  that  place,  in  1826,  his  na: 
tion  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

Afterward,  some  parlies  seeing  his  name  attached  lo  the  petition,  and  brai 
opposed  to  having  so  dissolute  a  person  as  3  member,  .a  new  pctittua  ■■ 
substituted,  leaving  him  out  entirely.  He  subsequently  apphed  to  the  c!»pu» 
for  affiliation  and  was  rejected.  This  naturally  had  a  tendency  10  inililr  ^ 
considerably,  and  being  unprincipled  enough  lo  do  almost  anything,  he  *i4 
his  associates  originated  this  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  and  ata  of 
realizing  untold  wealth. 

Associated  with  him  was  David  C.  Miller,  editor  of  the  RfftihUUi*  Ai^ 
(ale,  a  weekly  paper  published  in  Batavia.  He  b  said  to  have  ncafti  Ai 
iirst  degree  in  a  lodge  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  many  years  before,  but  owieg  ■ 
developments  of  his  character,  had  never  been  advanced  further. 

His  habits  were  in  harmony  with  those  of  Morgan  ;  he  was  emhunw) 
financially,  and  in  general  disrepute.  Undoubtedly  the  thought  of  the  pmin 
iary  gain  which  could  be  realized  by  a  venture  of  this  character  w»s  * 
inspiring  motive  of  these  two  worthies. 
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There  had  been  intimations  of  this  intended  publication  at  different  times, 
mostly  by  Morgan  himself  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  also  articles 
having  reference  thereto  in  Miller's  weekly  sheet ;  but  they  attracted  little 
attention,  until,  on  the  morning  of  a  day  in  the  summer  of  1826,  a  group  of 
men  might  have  been  seen  in  the  bar-room  of  a  certain  tavern  in  liatavia,  who 
appeared  greatly  excited.  One  of  them  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  weekly 
paper  edited  by  Miller,  in  which  it  was  stated,  ** 'ITiere  will  be  issued  from 
the  press  in  this  place,  in  a  short  time,  a  work  of  rare  interest  to  the 
uninitiated^  being  an  exposition  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry,  by  one  who  has 
been  a  meml)er  of  the  Institution  for  years." 

Morgan*!  Book.  —  Had  Morgan  been  permitted  to  print  the  book  without 
notice,  the  work  woulil  have  fallen  quietly  from  the  press  and  died  a  natural 
death. 

Masonr>\  Hke  Christianity,  must  have  her  indiscreet  champions. 

Efforts  were  made  to  induce  Morgan  to  suppress  the  publication,  and  while 
he  professeii  to  In?  willing  to  do  so,  and  did  in  fact  deliver  up  a  part  of  the 
manuscript,  it  was  found  that  the  publication  was  being  pushed  by  Miller  as 
rapidly  as  |)ossible. 

Karly  in  September,  1826,  it  became  known  that  the  work  was  already 
partially  in  print  in  Miller's  office,  ami  from  the  8th  to  the  14th  of  ScptemlKT 
was  a  time  ever  to  be  remcml>ered,  not  only  in  Central  New  York  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  where  these  events  transpired,  but  also  rendered  memo- 
rable by  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  proceeiiings  then  carried  out, 
which  were  felt  all  over  the  Union,  not  only  then  but  for  some  twenty  years 
aften%ard. 

A  plan  was  set  on  foot  by  a  few  misled  Masons  to  obtain  jiossession  of  the 
nunuscript  at  all  hazards.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  Septemln^r  a  j»arty  of 
forty  jHrrsons  assembled  with  the  object  of  sacking  Miller's  office  ;  but  the 
better  class  of  citizens,  as  well  as  Miller's  friends,  rallied  to  his  supi)ort,  and  no 
such  rash  measures  were  undertaken. 

Miller's  office  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  on  the  loth  of  September  ;  but 
the  flames  were  speedily  extinguished  by  means  which  were  conveniently  at 
hand,  and  the  incendiaries  escaped. 

'Ilie  freemen  of  that  j)lace  offered  a  reward  of  one  himdreti  di>llars  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  incendiarv. 

Morgan*!  Arrest  and  Snbtidiary  Srenta  —  Some  time  previouslv.  Morgan, 
while  at  Canandaigua,  had  borrowed,  of  a  hotel-keeper,  wearinj:  apparel 
which  he  promised  to  return.  Having  failed  to  do  so,  and  proKibly  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  him,  a  warrant  was  issued  against  him  for  larceny. 
He  was  arrested  September  nth,  ami  carried  to  Canandaigua  by  a  f^nsf^ 
among  whom  were  Nicholas  (i.  Chesebro.  Kdward  S.iwycr.  I.oton  I-awson, 
and  John  Sheldon,  and  on  the  case  being  heard  he  was  anjuittcd  of  felony,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  borrowed  the  articles  he  wa:>  charged  with  stealing. 
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After  his  discharge  he  was  arrested  for  a  small  debt  due  another  hotel-keeper, 
judgment  confessed,  and  under  the  execution  he  was  committed  to  jaiL 

Miller  was  also  arrested  and  under  a  strong  guard  carried  to  LeRoy.    The 
constable  left  Miller  with  the  magistrate  and  went  to  find  the  plaintiff.  Danid 
Johns ;  but,  not  returning  at  once,  the  magistrate  discharged  Miller,  just  as  the 
constable  was  coming  in ;  the  latter  attempted   to    re-arrest    Miller,  but  he 
eluded  the  officer  and  returned  home  during  the  night.      This  Johns  was  said 
to  have  been  a  financial  partner  in  the  scheme,  and  desiring  to  get  back  the 
money  (forty  dollars),  he  had  advanced,  he  sued  out    the   warrant  against 
Miller  and  had  him  arrested.     To  effect  Morgan's  release  his  wife  went  to 
Canandaigua  and  proposed  to  deliver  up  the  manuscript,  but  was  informed  — 
as  she  subsequently  stated  —  that  the  debt  had  been  paid  and  Morgan  released, 
but  again  re-arrested  and  taken  out  of  the  State. 

Upon  her  return  she  was  accompanied  by  a  leading  Mason,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  the  assurance  had  been  given  that  her  husband  was  alive ;  diat, 
while  she  might  not  see  him  for  some  time,  she  and  her  family  would  be 
provided  for.  Some  days  intervened,  and  no  intelligence  being  received  from 
Morgan,  the  friends  of  the  family  sent  a  special  messenger  to  Canandaigua  to 
make  inquiries  regarding  him. 

He  reported  that  Morgan  had  been  released  from  jail,  on  the  e\'eDing  d 
September  12th,  by  the  payment  of  the  debt;  that  on  leaving  jail  he  was  seized 
by  Lawson  and  another,  and  in  spite  of  cries  of  "  murder  **  was  dragged  down 
the  street ;  that  standing  by,  but  not  interfering,  were  Chesebro  and  Saw\cr— 
one  of  whom  picked  up  Morgan's  hat  which  had  fallen  off —  who  followed  the 
party  down  the  street ;  that  a  carriage  at  once  followed  them,  and  soon 
returned  and  was  driven  off  toward  Rochester,  being  empty  when  it  wcg: 
down  and  having  several  persons  in  it  when  it  drove  back  ;  that  it  arrived  a: 
Rochester  about  daylight  of  the  131)1  and  was  driven  three  miles  bevor/i. 
when  the  party  alighted  and  the  carriage  returned  ;  that  the  driver  stateti  the 
parties  were  all  strangers  to  him,  and  that  he  did  not  notice  anv  violenrt. 
While  there  was  no  i)ositive  i)roof  that  Morgan  had  been  carried  awav.  thii 
report  aroused  the  most  intense  excitement. 

Reviewing  the  matter  at  tliis  time,  Morgan's  seizure  cannot  be  justified  ':v 
legal,  moral,  or  Masonic  principles.  'I'he  i)ul)licity  of  the  transaction,  howe\c-:. 
precludes  the  idea  that  any  j)ersonal  harm  was  intended.  Our  own  conviction 
is  that,  for  a  suitable  ( ompensation,  he  consented  to  go  awav,  being  fearf.i 
of  subsecjuent  outrage.  He  had  lost  the  esteem  of  the  communitv  and  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  Masons,  and  was  without  motive  to  return  home. 

Documentary  Evidence. — To  substantiate  this  view,  we  learn  that  one  »'t 
the  party  accomj)anying  the  constable  had  borne  a  letter  to  Morgan  tonlai:::r.: 
these  ])ropositions  :  — 

( 1 )  To  se|)arate  him  from  David  C.  Miller. 

(2)  To  provide  for  his  family. 
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(3)  To  remove  him  to  Canada. 

( 4 )  To  place  in  his  hand  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  good  money 

upon  his  arrival  in  Canada,  on  his  pledge  never  to  return. 

This  letter  was  conveyed  to  Morgan,  and  his  acceptance  thereof  was 
privately  made  known  to  Nicholas  G.  Chesebro. 

The  beginning  of  public  interest  in  the  affair  may  be  attributed  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  inflammatory  hand-bills  which  were  issued  and  scattered  broad- 
cast. The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  issued  (.)ctol>er  4,  1826,  about  three 
weeks  after  Morgan's  disappearance,  of  which  some  50,000  copies  were 
circulated  in  Western  New  York  :  — 

•*  To  the  Pubhc:  —  On  the  iilh  of  Scptcmlicr,  William  Morgan,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  had 
fr)r  alHJUt  three  yeai5  {lost  re<»i<le(l  in  this  village,  was,  under  pretext  of  a  justice's  warrant,  hurried 
from  his  home  and  family  and  carried  to  Canandaigua.  The  same  night  he  was  examined  on  a 
charge  of  (>ctit  larceny  and  discharged  by  the  justice.  One  of  the  persons  who  tfx>k  him  awajr 
imnteduti'ly  obtained  a  warrant  against  liim  in  a  civil  suit  for  an  alleged  clfln  of  two  dollars,  on 
whicli  he  >%.i3>  vommittcd  to  \\\f  jail  of  C>ntario  County.  On  the  night  of  Srpteml>rr  lath  he  was 
releavd  by  a  jKTson  pretending  to  be  his  friend,  but  directly  in  front  of  the  jail,  notwithstanding 
his  cries  of  n)uid«'r,  he  was  gagged  and  secured  and  put  into  a  carriage,  and  driving  all  night  he 
wa!>  li-tt.  a\  the  dnvrr  of  the  carriagf  says,  at  Hanford's  Landing,  about  sunrise  on  the  13th,  since 
which  he  Ills  not  Ijern  heard  of. 

••  Hjs  diMrrs>r<l  wife  and  two  infant  children  arc  left  dependent  on  charity  for  their  luitenance. 
The  circumvt.ini  rs  of  the  trans.iciion  Rives  rise  to  the  most  violent  fears  that  he  has  been  murdered. 
It  Ls.  howcvrr,  ho})ed  by  his  wiff  an<l  friends  that  he  may  be  now  kept  concealed  and  imprisoned 
in  C'anada.  .Ml  {xrrsons  >Aho  arc  willing  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  assist  to  remove  the 
distrevsed  apprehensions  (»f  his  unfortunate  wife,  are  earnestly  requested  to  communicate  to  one 
of  the  committee  named  l>elow.  directed  to  this  place,  any  £.tcts  or  circumstant*es  which  may  have 
come  to  their  knowledge  and  arc  calculated  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his  present  residence  or 
the  {laniculars  of  \w^  fate,  if  he  has  been  murdered. 

"  I)ated  Hatavu,  October  4.  i8a6. 

"  .N*.  H.  —  It  IS  ho{K*d  that  printers  throughout  the  State,  in  (Canada. and  elsewhere  will  give  the 
above  a  few  insertions  and  thus  ser\'c  the  cause  of  juj!»tice  and  humanity." 

Conventioiu  and  Public  Meetings — Iliis  naturally  added  to  the  excite- 
ment. Conventions  were  held  in  adjacent  counties,  investigating  committees 
appointed,  and  the  indiscreet  conduct  of  some  Masons,  together  with  remarks 
made,  which  were  rci)eatcd  with  additions  and  emlwllishments,  worked  up 
the  public  mind  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  and  sen*ed  to  increase  the 
feeling  against  the  Fraternity. 

INiblic  meetings  were  held  in  Hatavia,  October  4th,  to  denounce  the  outrage 
and  secure  the  punishment  of  those  concerned  in  it.  IVominent  Masons 
t.xjk  part  in  them  and  were  the  foremost  in  demanding  an  investigation. 

The  cr>'  was  raised  that  Morgan  had  Ixren  alxiucted  and  kille<l  ;  that  he 
had  been  traced  to  Fort  Ni;igara,  and  taken  out  in  a  Ixut  \\\*oxi  I^ke  Ontario 
and  clrowned. 

All  sorts  of  improluble  stories  were  circulated,  and  one  man  said  he  knew 
Morgan  hatl  l)een  killed  Ihm  ause  the  carcass  of  a  Nlurgeon.  with  Sfor^i^n's  hooti 
in  it,  had  been  washed  ashore  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  River,  jtisl  below 
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the  &lla.  (If  so,  no  wonder  the  sturgeon  died.)  The  effect  of  ihb  ckm- 
meot,  although  bad,  would  have  been  of  short  duration  and  its  de>tractnti« 
limited,  if  it  had  not  been  taken  advantage  of  by  reckJess  and 
po&ticiaiis  to  advance  their  interests  for  political  and  party  purposes. 

The  consequence  was  that,  while  the  great  body  of  the 
denounced  the  abduction,  they  were  all  equally  assailed,  and  the 
bad  to  suffer  for  the  foolishness  and  indiscretion  of  a  few  of  its  membcn. 

Gonn^iaBtel  AotitaL  —  DcWitt  Clinton,  a  distinguished  aad  i  iiiliii 
Mason,  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  that  time. 

He  issued  a  proclamation,  October  7,  i8z6,  enjoining  upon  all  ol5cenad 
ministers  of  justice  in  the  State,  and  particularly  in  the  county  of  Gorss, 
to  pursue  all  proper  and  efficient  measures  for  ilie  apprebcn^cm  of  Ac 
offenders  and  tbe  prevention  of  ftinher  outrages,  etc.  A  second  ininliiiMw 
was  issued  on  the  36th  of  October,  offering  a  reward  for  tbe  ducovnyai 
conviciion  of  the  offenders. 

March  19,  1837,  another  proclamation  «-ilh  a  reward  of  00 
dollars  and  a  &ee  pardon  to  any  one,  who,  "  as  accomplice  or 
shall  make  a  fuH  discovery  of  the  offender  or  offenders," 

These  are  among  the  public  evidences  of  the  desire  of  Govertxir  Qiaia 
to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  law. 

Bsbsequent  to  the  DiMppeartuce,  Trials,  etc.  — The  investigation  of  Ik 
committee,  appointed  at  the  Batavia  meeting,  showed  that  when  the  pstia 
left  the  carriage  beyond  Rochester,  on  Wednesday  morning,  September  Iji 
diey  entered  another  and  proceeded  west  !)>■  the  way  of  Clarkstin.  (UioA 
Lewiston,  and  so  on  to  Fort  Niagara,  arriving  Lliuro  oii  ilic  mumiog  of  the 
14th,  changes  of  horses  being  provided  as  if  by  arrangement. 

A  part  of  the  journey  Eli  Bruce,  —  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  —  waiviA 
them.  Upon  their  arrival  al  Fort  Niagara,  the  four  occupants  of  the  cunp 
—  one  of  whom  was  Bruce — left  it,  dismissed  the  driver,  and  proceedBl 
toward  the  fort,  which  was  about  eighty  rods  distant. 

This  was  the  last  that  was  seen  of  Morgan,  as  shown  by  the  record  befcrc 
us ;  and  what  transpired  afterward  will  be  developed  in  our  review  of  soac 
of  the  trials  arising  therefrom. 

Two  Theories.  —  From  this  affair  can  be  deduced  two  theories  :  — 

(i)  That  the  arrest  of  Morgan  was  a  blind  to  get  him  away  fron  bti 
friends  in  Batavia  ;  that  he  was  released  from  jail  at  Canandaigua  under  Etbe 
pretences,  conveyed  by  violence  and  against  his  will  out  of  the  country,  md 
finally  put  to  death  by  drowning  or  other  violent  means. 

(2)  That  the  whole  transaction,  commencing  at  Batavia  and  tenniouing 
upon  Canadian  soil,  was  undertaken  and  finished  with  the  consent  lod 
cooperation  of  Morgan,  and  that  no  violence  was  at  any  time  exercised  « 
attempted  upon  him. 

Upon  the  first  theory,  the  Anti-Masonic  party  was  established,  enlistiBg 
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among  its  leaders  such  men  as  Francis  (jrangcr,  W.  H.  Seward,  Thurlow 
Weed,  M.  Fillmore,  Solomon  Southwick,  John  C.  Spencer,  William  Wirt, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  William  Slade,  and  others. 

The  second  theor)'  to  our  mind  is  much  more  in  accord  with  the  facts,  and 
more  likely  to  l)e  the  truth.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  the 
following  account,  given  at  a  subsequent  perio<l  by  Jeremiah  Brown,  who 
acted  as  driver  of  the  coach  a  part  of  the  way  :  — 

"ThAi  Morgjin  went  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord;  he  was  going  among  old  friends  in 
CuudA,  where  he  could  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  l>egin  liCr  anew. 

"  On  Saturday.  September  i6Ch,  he  was  again  taken  acrovt  the  river  and  committrf!  to  the 
care  of  tuo  Canadian  Masons.  Morgan  was  paid  the  full  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  in  good 
money,  and  hr  signed  an  'undertaking*  not  to  return  to  the  States  without  written  (K-rmission 
from  John  Whitney  or  N.  G.  Chescbro,  —  or  to  leave  Upper  Canada." 

Riie  of  Anti-Masonry.  —  This  occurrence  naturally  aroused  the  most  bitter 
feeling  against  the  Fraternity.  Members  were  arrested  on  different  charges 
growing  out  of  these  transactioas,  and  suits  were  pending  for  years.  Some 
were  imprisoneil,  among  the  number  Fli  Bruce,  of  whom  we  shall  si>eak 
hereafter.  The  htst  C^anandaigua  trial  came  off"  in  May,  1.S31,  and  during 
the  preceding  four  years  there  was  at  all  times  confined  in  the  jail  some 
one  connected  with  this  affair. 

Bruce  was  immediately  arreste<l  on  the  charge  of  the  alxluction  of  Morgan, 
but  was  ac()uitted  by  the  magistrate,  l)ecause  it  could  not  \yt  proven  that  any 
one  was  alxlucted,  or  that  any  force  or  violence  had  l)een  exercised  towanl 
any  person  in  the  carriage. 

Cfovemor  Clinton  propounded  a  series  of  written  interrogatories  relative  to 
his  agency  in  the  tninsac  tion,  and  on  his  refusal  to  answer  issue<l  a  proclanu- 
tion  removing  him  from  office. 

In  an  inter\'iew  which  the  sheriff"  sought,  the  (iovemor  sai<l :  — 

"  Simng  a«  ts  my  attachment  to  you.  I  will,  if  you  are  guilty,  exert  myself  to  have  you  punished 
to  the  full  rxtent  of  the  law." 

.\nd  to  show  his  opinion  of  the  transaction,  in  a  private  letter,  he  savN  :  — 

"  I  have  always  condemned  the  abduction  of  Morgan,  and  have  never  spoken  of  the  nir.i«ure 
|iut  a\  a  most  unwarrantable  outrage  and  as  deserving  the  most  severe  punishment." 

.Among  those  upon  whom  the  utmost  vials  of  the  Anti- Masonic  wrath  were 
(K>ured  was  Kli  Bruce,  and  inasmuch  as  the  developments  on  the  trial  present 
to  us  occurrences  after  Morgan  left  the  fort,  we  give  full  mention  of  the 
!ame.  .At  the  time  of  the  events  reconleil  here  he  hehl  the  i>osition  of  High 
Sheriff'  of  Niagara  County,  having  been  elected  in  1825. 

He  was  ser\'ing  as  l*rinripal  Sojourner  in  the  Royal  .Arch  chapter  at 
I>ewiston,  and  was  also  a  memlnrr  of  the  council  of  Roy.'U  and  S(*le<'t  Masters 
at  I>ock|>ort. 
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Earlf  in  1837  he  vras  amiigned  before  A.  }.  Hetmia 
at  Lockport,  foi  assisdng  in  the  abduction  of  Hoigui,  t 

Complaint  being  made  to  Governor  Clintoo,  he  wu  n 
■how  cause  why  he  should  not  be  removed  from  office. 
did  not  satisfy  Governor  Clinton,  who  required  that  he 
cence.  He  was  tried  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Oa 
Canandaigua,  August,  i8>8,  upon  two  counts. 

(1)  For  conspiracy  to  abduct  Morgan. 

(2)  For  the  abduction  itselt 

He  was  sentenced  to  twenty-eight  months'  imptuon 
execution  of  the  sentence  «as  postponed  until  Hay 
imprisoned  in  Canandaigua  jail  May  30,  1899,  and 
September  33,  1831. 

From  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  we  gather  tfi 
that  Mo^an  was  coming  votuntarify,  and  diat  he  had  1 
pare  a  cell  for  him  in  the  ja3  at  Lockport,  to  be  occ 
he  could  be  conveyed  to  Canada,  said  Motgan  being  c 
connection  with  Miller. 

He  declined  at  first  to  take  any  pait^in  the  proce 
sented.  With  his  companions  he  crossed  the  river  to  \ 
in  the  boat ;  but  the  expected  arrangement  fer  the  reoi 
had  not  been  made,  and  it  was  thoi^t  best  to  wait  a  I 
accordingly  brought  back  to  this  side  of  the  river  and 
Fort  Niagara,  to  await  the  completion  of  the  arrangi 
place  him  upon  a  farm  in  the  interior  of  Canada.  This  a 
of  the  14th  of  September. 

Bruce  testified  that  he  had  never  seen  Moi^an  since 
became  of  him;  further,  that  he  always  supposed  Morga 
was  unaware  of  any  force  having  heen  used,  if  indeed  i 

Mr.  ISrute,  as  a  peace  officer,  burdened  with  pubti 
have  declined  to  listen  to  any  proposition  to  remove  a 
State,  even  if  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  man  himself, 
article  of  this  nature  to  present  a  resume  of  the  trials, 
seems  unnecessary. 

In  many  instances  they  were  largely  influenced  an 
which  prevailed  at  that  tiiiie. 

Ontario  County  was  the  theatre  of  the  first  judi 
November,  1826,  two  indiutments  were  found  against  L 
G.  Chesebro,  Edward  Sawyer,  and  a  man  by  the  name  ( 

"  (i)  With  conspiracy  to  seize  and  cany  William  ! 
foreign  parts,  and  (here  continually  to  secret 

"  (j)  That  on  the  evening  of  September  lath  they 
in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy." 
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The  trial  was  had  at  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  held  at  Canandaigua, 
fanu.ir)'  i,  1827.  The  three  former  plead  guilty  to  both  indictments,  but  it 
iras  adjudged  that  they  could  be  sentenced  only  on  one. 

Sheldon  admitted  the  abduction,  but  denied  that  he  was  concerned  in  it ; 
in  alibi  was  proved  by  overwhelming  evidence,  but  it  did  not  avail,  and  he 
iras  found  g\iilty.  They  were  all  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  jail ;  I>awson 
for  two  years,  Chescbro  for  one  year,  Sheldon  for  three  months,  and  Sawyer 
for  one  month. 

ProgreM  of  Anti-Masonry.  —  Conventions  followed  the  judicial  investiga- 
tions l)efore  referred  to,  st^lf-constituted  parties  travelled  from  place  to  place, 
uid  through  their  committees  decided  uix)n  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  sus- 
pected persons,  an  1  got  up  systematic  prosecutions  to  force  Masons  to  secede. 

F'reemas')nry  was  more  fiercely  denounced  than  ever ;  the  community  was 
in  a  whirlpool  of  passion,  and  politicians  came  to  the  front  and  procured  the 
passage  at  ptiblic  meetings  of  resolutions  against  voting  for  Freem.isons  f«)r 
uiy  office  whatever.  It  was  vote<l  to  hear  no  Mason  prea<h  unless  he  IniMly 
denountoil  Freemasonry  as  a  bad  institution.  Masonic  clergymen  were 
dismissed  from  their  charges,  and  Masonic  meetings  were  to  be  prevented  by 
force  of  arms.  \X  a  convention  of  delegates  from  several  Uapti:>t  churches, 
held  at  Ia'Rov,  N.Y.,  January,  1827,  it  was 

"  Ketcli'cd,  'I  hat  all  such  ineml)crs  as  l>c'.ong  lo  the  RaptiM  (_'hurch,  anil  >»ho  ajM>  l»'-li>n|»  lv> 
the  StH'irtv  «>f  I■rre^».l^^ln^.  Ik*  rcqiiCitcd  lo  rrnounic  publicly  all  comtnunicat)i>n\  ujth  >\\\\ 
L>rtlrr.  .ind  if  the  rri]ur>t  is  not  complied  with  in  a  reaM>nable  time  to  e«communii.'ate  a.!  iho\e 
■rho  nrglcct  or  refuse  to  do  so." 

There  was  no  perceptible  abatement  of  the  excitement ;  all  kinds  of  storit^s 
rere  invontetl  and  cinulated.  A  committee  reported  the  **  fintlitii^  of  bl  v»d 
n  the  magazine  at  Fort  Niagara."  Subsetjuenlly  a  member  of  the  sai  i 
:ommittee  authorized  the  statement  "that  no  signs  of  blocnl.  or  any  i»i:ut 
prolxible  evitlences  of  the  murder  of  Morgan,  had  been  discovered  at  Fort 
Niagara. 

'Ihe  excitement  was  greatly  increased  by  the  flight  of  Hurrage  Smith.  John 
IVhiiney.  and  Colonel  William  King,  who  had  been  charged  with  partit  ijuti.ni 
n  th'j  alKhutiun  of  Morgan.  Colonel  King  ultimately  returned  K^{  his  own 
icrord  an  i  siirrendered  himself  for  trial,  but  died  before  the  trial  rame  on. 
\\\  May,  1.S29,  John  Whitney,  who  voluntarily  returneil  from  the  S^>nlh  f  »r  that 
[>tiq>  >se,  was  tried.  It  was  proved  that  Whitney  w.as  in  Canandai;;ua,  TneMliy. 
5epteml>er  12,  1S26,  and  at  the  chapter  inst.illation  at  Lewiston  tlic  141"). 
Init  that  he  did  not  accompany  the  steamlxKit  party  that  ni^nt  to  Rvx  hcstrr. 
This  scrmrd  tt>  connect  him  with  the  whole  Morgan  m-nenu-nt.  11*  ^^  is 
det  lart- I  guilty  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  impriM.>nnu*nt  in  the  cou  .ty  j  .:1. 
He  entered  the  privin  June  8,  1S29,  and  was  freed  An^M^t  30.  i  ^  ;o. 

Many  persons  wrre  arrested  and  tried  f»r  parliri|»at!«>n  in  tli«*  atT.iir,  but 
they   were  actjuitted  on  the  groun<l  that  they  only  had  l)cen  <  on<  crneil  in 


k. 
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canying  Moigao  to  jnil,  and  that  in  his  arrest  they  wcie  iinniecuit  Lt  <lx 
wanant 

Ooremor  Clmtoit'g  Z.«tt«r.  —  Governor  Clinton  addressed  kitcn  id  at 
govemois  of  the  two  Canadas,  requesting  them  to  cause  inquinr  10  W  met 
respecting  Morgan,  as  it  was  suspected  he  had  been  orricd  u>  one  uf  i^ 
provinces.     In  hb  letter  he  says  :  — 

"  Duriag  the  lut  <reu  )ir  [Murgiin]  pui  a  maBuscript  into  the  bandi  of  a  ptMB  m  &■« 
puipoiling  to  be  a  proroul|;Aiion  of  the  sccreli  of  Fi:«e(na«>nr)-.  This  was  psnad  ■«>  b  t* 
grHlbodjoftbalFmernliyniihout  notice  and  with  lilcnl  contempt  i  but  a  frw  dapnmtaM 
engiged  In  ■  plan  of  can]  mg  him  off,  and  on  the  isRh  ot  Seplemlier  laU  [iS>S]  Ibn  laU  tm 
irma  Canandalgua  bjr  tbr^i-,  gs  ii  is  understood,  snd  conveyed  bim  to  the  Nia^an  Knc.ts 
whence  It  Is  inppoaed  (biir  h<-  was  taken  to  Hi!  Brilonnic  MajeMy't  doiylaMu.  Sn*«^ 
ofienden  have  been  apprelicndcd  and  puniilicd,  but  no  inielliECDce  has  been  ff^ttrrtt  r^ft^ 
Moigan  since  bil  abdaction." 

GoTsnmunt  Aotion  in   "Upper  Canada."  —  In    response   lo  tltii  ow 
munication,  Sir  Frederick  Maitland,  IJeutenant-Go\-emor  of  Upper  C 
issued  the  following  proclamation  :  — 

"jCSo  RtWAUD,  — Hh  Excellency  the  lientenant-Govenior 
tion  Ihim   His  Excellencv  \\\e  Governor  of  the  Slate  of  New 
WilliamMorgu,  who  some  >  srs  ago  EieTcisrd  the  ctlling  ofa  I 
reccDtly  resided  at  Canan  tj  ^tia,  in  the  Slate  of  New  York. 
conrejicd  bj>  force  from  tl       p  a\.e  and  a  supposed  to  tie  forcibly  itirii 
Province;   any  person  wf      n  t,  be  ab  e  lo  oBer  any  inrornution  resji 
Marfan,  shall,  Dpon  comr     r    King  the  same  to  ilie  Private  Secretarj  of  Hi*  CsaoBB* 
LJeatenant-Govemor,  recc       i      n-ward  above  otfeied. 

"GoTemmenl  House    Imuaryai   1837." 

The  Lewiston  Convention.  —  Conventions  were  held  in  different  pBB^ 
the  State  of  New  York;  and,  at  the  one  known  as  the  Lewbtun  Coonm* 
(1827),  the  following  catalogue  of  the  pretended  discoveries  was  pulibbed^- 

"  ( i)    That  the  unhappy  Morgan  was  taken  to  Newarlr,  Uf^ier  CiUMda,  (*■*<  hmk>^ 

blindfolded. 

■'  (»)    That  he  was  (here  ofTc 


"  (3)    Thai  the  Ne«arlt  lyidge  auembied  on  this  proposiliaa,  and  m 
ordingly. 

uman.  and  wiclicd  a  trari-..ii.iian.    The  savage  hero  disdained  (o  do  U' 

istcrs  urged  him  to  do. 

"  (s)   The  Newark  M,j5ons,  thus  rebuked  by  savage  jusli™ 


"  (6)  The  diabolical  Mrri>:lirs,  who  had  him  in  custody,  brougbl  him  hwik  ai  fca  «  F* 
Niagara,  and  there  murdered  liim  in  cold  blood,  cutting  his  thnui  from  ear  to  ear.  CMB(<**' 
Ionj;uc.  and  bur)'ing  him  in  ihc  und.  and  concluding  the  hellish  litcs  bf  siiifciiq(  Ihe  b<*»* 
lake." 

These  allegations  do  not  harmonize  well  with  the  body  diwaweui^ 

identified   as   thai    of  Morgan,  alhided    to   in   anotlicr    part    of  ibtt  p^ 
Further,  upon    the   alwve  becoming  known  to  Colonel  Itramli — ■hu«»' 
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gentleman  of  standing  in  Upper  Canada  —  he,  in  a  personal  letter,  denied  the 
charge  a:*  far  as  it  referred  to  himself. 

Vewspaper  InTattigatioiu.  — 'l*he  Rutland  (Vt.)  //^n/A/,  after  publishing 
the  horrid  stories  related  by  members  of  the  alx)ve  convention,  says  :  — 

•*  After  all  lhi»,  ^r  confi^ss  wc  arc  amonf;  thr  nunitx'r  «>f  unU'lirvrrs  tu  tlirsc  tragic  tales. 
That  Morg.in  \%.is  abtisrd  ami  carried  oflT,  \\c  havr  n<>  <l«»ul»» ; 

"But  that  he  is  now  somewhere  in  the  Iiriti>h  Provinces,  profiting  and  xpeculatinjj  by  these 
repealed  bloody  recitals,  hy  issuing  edition  after  'edition  of  his  "  Myst«Ti«-s  of  Freem.isonry 
Unveile<l,'*  acc«jm{Mnied  with  all  these  S4*eming  barUirous  an«l  unrelenting  cruelties,  we  have 
scarce!)  a  doubt  remaining. 

"'Pje  prolKibility  after  all  b,  that  Morgan  has  voluntarily  alrsented  himself,  and  is  ctmtinuing 
In  seclusion  with  a  view  to  promote  the  s.i!e  of  his  IkkiU.  and  that  the  excitement  which  has  l»een 
raised  atK)Ut  it  has  l»een  created  for  political  puriK>s<rs." 

0 

Lut  Declaration  of  OoTernor  Clinton.  —  To  show  the  malignity  of  the 
opi)osition,  let  me  recite  the  fact  that,  at  the  death  of  (iovemor  Clinton,  which 
occurred  in  1828,  they  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  **  slung  with  remorse  for 
sanctioning  Morgan's  death,  he  had  taken  his  own  life.*'  Against  this  accusa- 
tion, we  direct  attention  to  his  official  action,  an<I  would  also  quote  fnun  his 
private  letter  to  the  Hatavia  Convention,  under  date  of  January  8.  1827,  in 
which  he  says  :  — 

**  I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  the  body  of  Freemasons,  so  far  fr»»ni  h.ivinj;  any  |>artici|)atif>n 
in  this  affair  or  giving  any  countenance  tu  it,  reproliate  it  as  a  most  tinjuotiti.ihle  a«  t,  irpugnant  to 
the  principles  and  abhorrent  to  the  doctrines  of  t!»e  Fraternity.  I  know  that  I  m-masunry.  properly 
onderstooil  and  faithfully  attended  to,  is  friendly  to  religion,  morality,  an<l  gin  id  go\»Tnment.  .  .  . 
It  IS  no  more  responsible  for  the  acts  of  unworthy  members  than  an>  other  institution  or 
Association." 

Masonic  Aipoct ;  Action  Thereon.  —  \  careful  examination  sh(m*s  that,  at 
the  time  of  .Morgan's  arrest,  the  Masons  who  had  interested  thetnsdves  in  the 
matter  supposeii  that  they  had  secured  enough  of  the  manuscript  to  prevent 
Miller  going  on  with  the  work,  unless  Morgan  shouM  rc|)lace  what  was  miNS- 
ing.  To  make  sure  that  Morgan  would  not  do  that,  a  plan  was  undoul>icdly 
laid  to  get  Morgan  away  from  Miller;  either  to  get  him  into  Canada,  and 
arrange  for  him  to  stay  there,  or  else  to  send  him  out  of  the  country  on  a  sea 
voyage. 

(^hiite  a  number  were  cogni/ant  of  the  plan,  and  the  leading  spirits  were 
John  Whitney  and  Nicholas  Ci.  Chesebro,  together  with  Colonel  William  King, 
Barrage  Smith,  Ix)ton  l^awson,  antl  Kli  Bruce  ;  financial  means  were  Mipplied 
for  the  purpose.  We  <lo  not,  however,  find  that  an  ofh<  er  of  any  Ciran<i 
bo*lv  wxs  connected  therewith. 

Of  the  fact  that  the  scheme  was  a  local  arrangement,  the  action  taken  by 
the  various  (trand  bcxlies.  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  is  <<nKluNi\e;  and, 
to  sTilntantiaie  the  |)osition,  it  is  only  ne<'essary  to  re<  ile  a  few  it»Ni.ui<  es. 

The  Grand  Chapter  of  Hew  York. ---The  committee  ai.]>oinied  bv  the 
(trand  Chapter  of  Royal  .\n:h  Masons  of  the   State  of   .New  Yt>rk.  4>n    the 
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William  Morgan  affair,  reportcfl  February  9,  1827,  being  its  first  txmmuaam 
after  the  occurreiKx*,  as  follows  :  — 

"  That  they  had  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  them,  and  that  from  the  highlj 
inflamed  state  of  ])ublic  feeling  on  this  subject,  and  from  the  false  and  undeserred 
which  have  been  thrown  ujxju  Freemasons  and  the  Masonic  Order  generally,  tbe 
deem  it  proper  that  this  Grand  Chapter  should  make  a  public  expression  of  its 
to  the  affair  alluded  to. 

"  '  Your  committee,  as  expressive  of  their  views  on  the  subject  embraced  in  thi 
offer  for  the  cons>idrration  of  the  Grand  Chapter  the  following  preamble  and  resolntil 

"  •  Whfreas,  The  right  tA  ])ersonal  liberty  and  security  are  guaranteed  by  tbe  fret 
under  which  we,  the  memlxTS  of  this  Grand  Chapter,  in  common  with  the  mt  of 
citizens,  have  the  happiness  to  live,  and 

"  '  Whereas,  \Vc  .esteem  the  preser\'ation  of  these  rights  of  vital  importance  to  fUk 
and  full  enjc»yment  of  the  blessings  of  our  republican  institutions,  and 
*         " '  Whereas,  'Flic  community  has  lately  witnessed  a  violation  of  the  same  under  At  pMBlrf 
the  Masonic  name  and  sanction  (in  the  case  of  William  Morgan),  and 

'"  Whereas,  The  principles  of  our  Ancient  and  Honorable  Fraternity  contain  nothfa^lMlKft 
the  slightest  degree,  justify  or  authorize  such  proceedings;  but,  on  the  contrary,  do  h  iftfli^ 
tenets  and  ceremonies,  encourage  and  inculcate  a  just  submission  to  the  lawi.  the 
equal  rights  by  ever>'  individual,  and  a  high  and  elevated  spirit  of  personal 
independence ;  therefore  l)e  it 

"'A'eso/:ei/,  Hy  this   Giand  Chapter,  that  wc,  as  members   individually 
disclaim  all  kno\>]eilge  and  approbatiim  ot  tli<*  said  pn)C(redings,  in  relation  to  tbe 
s;iid  William  Morgan,  and  thc^t  we  disap])rove  of  the  same,  as  a  violation  of  the 
and  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  personal  liberty,  secured  to  every  citiaeB  of 
happy  Republic. 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  Preamble  and  Resolutions  be  adopted.*  *" 


The  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York.  —  Some  Grand  Lodges  issued  an 

and  iij)()n  the  (iiu^iion  of  the  cx])C(licn(\v  of  making  an  address  to  the  pubfic 
etc.,  the  ( Irand  Lod^c  of  the  State  of  New  \\)rk  in  1S31  adopted  the  foUoviqgi 

wiiich  is  tlie  only  a<  tion  had  in  the  j)renu^es  :  — 


"  I  f //r-/ -'./ • ,  It  i'i  all'i^i-il  t'lat  .111  I'-itra^t'  h.»^  bri'n  r.)mmitte<i  on  tlic  b«.»dy  of  Willii 
and 

'■  Where  :<,  Prni  rt'diiiL;^  in  i  oii-^'-ijii'.ni'' <>f  >iuh  allrg.itions  have  been  made  in  counsi 
in  i«-Liti'-n  !n  tin-  -'iil''!-.  t,  .iinl 

"  11 '.'/«■■» (\/.»,  iJy  I'MMiii  .  t  ;.)ul  nii-rcprt*sfn!.\ti<in.  an  cfTort  lias  been  in.-ifle  to  impress  tfie 
niind  uith  .1:1  i';»i!iii'ii,  t'l  it  i:.<'   (iMtid  LndL^t-  ami  tin-  Fraternity  in   gi'ncr.il.  have 
s<  j'-'-'ii,  if  Mot  ;v':e-  ;  t!i'-  |)'':|i't:- it'>r^  ot  t!iis  .il!«.';^<-'!  outr.uM*;  th«'n"'fore  !»♦»  it 

"AV.  .'■  •• /.  I!:  '.t  till-  ( i:  -.'i.!  Sfi  n-tary  b«.'  in'-trnctf-l  ti)  .Kct'rtain  from  tho  public  record  aB^ 
iii'-Tit  ••:  t'i<  \.\-  \^  :n  :•  ".iM  n  :■■  ::.'•  jv-r-^'-ii^*  s.tiii  Id  h.ivir  lM'«*n  M.isons,  charged  and  conTKlri  "3 
tip-  .ilMl'.i.'iun  y\  M"i.;;i-i,  .i:i'[  i-;i. -t  t;>  t'lii.  (Irand  Loiltjtr  at  its  n«*xt  annual  communicanoiL' 

In  1-^.^2  a  supj»ieniental  report  was  adoj>ted  :  — 

"  Tint  p.irti'.ip.itirii;  v. r'l  t':.--  ir..iH;><.':>  <..t  this  ( Ir.in-i  1  .i»ij:j«\  and  the  crt-at  bovlvof  the  MJE*^ 
I'lnr- inity,  in  ;i  1  ';i!i:;>-!  .i'i|.  .il.Ii' ii ;.  ti  <•  « ■!' thr- mitMi:".  uliivh  was  a  vinlation  .i"jkc  oJ'  M»-"=- 
i.ii.jL^.iti.  II  .111.1  t!  •    '.i'.\   .-I  !'■■'  :iii.|.  '.".I'v  ':' ••  ■.  ..Miniitti-i']   ln\o  fxainin'*.!  rhr*  '">.i'***r>  >■-^■rT^ 
f:ii-r<-ti)  wit'"  t!i  if  ;ii''':iti.  .11  •.■  '■      '.  -''.i'  :!p|iii:t  in'«'  <  ■!'  ♦?■-■  -^u'li'*'  t  di'm.ind<. 

;i  ^-'.l  iPi  V.  ;,:;I.  t-)  li>iiii';!.i!'-  .1  ; :  ;•■■::." 
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Orand  Lodge  of  Yennont.  —  Among  the  appeals  issued  against  the  Anti- 
Masonic  persecutions,  we  present  the  ( onrlusion  of  that  issued  by  the  Grand 
L/j<lge  of  Vennont,  October  7,  1829  :  — 

"  As  Nf  aM)ns  we  hold  ourselves  guittttsi,  in  any  manner,  of  the  shedding  of  human  blood  — 
gmti!Uis,  in  any  manner,  of  conspiring  against  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people,  or 
en.lcavurmg  to  nu>no{X)Iize  an  unt'({ual  (>ortion  of  those  privileges  to  ourselves,  or  to  abridge  the 
rights  of  «»then»  — ^utltUss,  in  any  manner,  of  impeding,  retarding  or  diverting  the  cause  of  justice 
— X-'iiI/Uts.  in  any  manner,  of  an  intrusion  into  the  three  great  departments  of  our  government  — 
gutiiUM,  in  ar^y  manner,  of  attempting  to  identify  the  subject  with  politics,  or  of  making  the  latter 
a  matter  of  discussion  or  remark — /^uiitlen,  in  any  manner,  of  performing  any  nte,  or  doing  any 
act.  immoral  or  irreligious  —  and  j^iliJrst,  in  any  manner,  of  entertaining  the  remotest  suspicion 
that  the  life  of  a  fi'llow -being  was  subject  to  our  control." 

Other  Grand  Lodges.  —  From  another  we  excerpt  the  following :  — 

"  We  claim  of  our  fellow-citirens  the  same  rights  enjoyed  by  other  men,  and  ma  more.  The  con- 
stittttion  proscribes  no  man  who  well  performs  the  duties  of  his  citizenship.  Disregarding  this  truly 
repuUiican  pnnciplc,  the  avowed  design  of  Anti-Masonry  is  a  universal  pi  ascription  of  men, 
♦iti»;>'y  ^MTcause  they  arc  Nf.tsons.  \jt\  a  principle  of  this  description  once  gain  the  ascendancy 
among  us,  let  the  passions  l>ecome  enlisted  in  it.  and  no  man  can  foretell  the  desolation  of  tite  end. 

"  We  deprecate  all  |M*rsecution,  no  matter  what  n.imc  it  bears,  or  what  garb  it  assumes.  It  is 
dangerous  to  society,  dangerous  to  individuals,  and  is  the  tyrant's  usual  engine  to  destroy  thegieat 
cause  til  lil»erty  itsclt" 

Declaration  by  the  Fraternity  of  Boeton.  —  We  have  l>efore  us  a  Dec- 
ia ration  of  the  Freemasons  of  Boston  aiui  Vicinity,  dated  I>eceml)er  31,  1831, 
which  so  concisely  and  plainly  presents  the  subject  that  the  affecting  nature  of 
the  api)eal  must  have  given  it  an  immense  power  for  good  :  — 

••  While  the  public  mind  remained  in  the  high  state  of  excitement,  to  which  it  had  Ijem 
cametl  by  the  partial  and  intlanimatory  representations  of  certain  offences,  committetl  by  a  few 
misguided  memtjers  of  the  Masonic  I.N/»riIl  rioN.  in  a  sister  State,  it  seemed  to  the  undersigned 
(residents  of  lk>stt)n  and  vicinity),  to  be  exp>edient  to  refrain  from  a  public  l>K<'i^KArioN  of  thetr 
pnncip'.fs  an<l  engagements  as  Mamins.  But  believing  the  time  now  to  be  fu.ly  c«»me.  when  their 
frllow-citi/ens  will  receive  with  candor,  if  n<»t  with  satisfiacticm.  a  s*»I.KMN  a.ni*  l  nf«^iiv«»«  aI. 
I»KMM.  OK  IMF.  Al.t  K<;ations.  which,  during  the  last  hvc  yean,  in  ccmsequence  t»f  their 
connectKin  vkith  th«*  Masonic  KraTKRNITV.  have  been  reiterated  against  them,  tney  respectfully 
a-xk  permission  to  invite  attention  to  the  subjoined 

^  Declaration :  — 

"Wkfreai,  it  has  )>een  frequently  asserted  And  published  to  the  world,  that  in  the  several 
dejjrees  tif  Frkf.M  vs^JNRV,  a»  they  arc  enforced  in  the  L'nited  .Slates,  the  candidate,  m  his 
initiation  and  sulfst-quent  advancement,  binds  himse'.f  by  oath  to  su^tjiin  his  Masi.tnic  ttreihren  in 
acts,  which  are  at  v.uiance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  rooraiity,  and  incump.itib'e  viith  hi» 
<luty  as  a  g<x>d  and  faithful  citi/en.  in  justKe  therefore  to  themselves,  ami  v^tih  a  \it>»  to  evtablish 
rRcni  an<l  rijKise  IMIiksIIIon,  the  undersigned,  many  of  us  the  mipienis  i-f  evers-  degree  of 
Ffi^^masonr\.  kn».wn  and  ackn«t\%!«'ilf;ed  in  this  country,  do  most  soi.HMNl.Y  I'tSY  the  e\:>tence 
of  anv  ^uvh  oji'ig.itions  in  the  MksoNIC  InnIIII  FIon.  as  far  as  our  knowletljje  respectively 
etfnds.  And  h.«  as  sol.F.MNI.Y  AVER  that,  no  ;x*p.on  i»  admitted  to  the  In>titutiun.  without  first 
b-:ag  made  acquainted  with  the  ruture  of  the  obligations  which  he  wi.l  be  requiretl  to  incur  and 

"  KrffMvsonRY  secures  its  meml>ers  in  the  firrdom  nf  thought  and  ♦»(  sjN'evh.  and  )K*rmits 
each  anil  ever\'  une  to  act  according  to  the  ^iictates  «if  hi»  ov%n  con>\.ience  in  matters  i>f  religton. 
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Many  lodges  surrendered  their  charters,  the  reason  being  given  in  one  case 
(lUlUton  Spa,  N.Y.,  1828)  :  — 

"  It  is,  briefly,  that  the  present  state  of  public  excitement  on  the  subject  of  Masonry  is  such, 
that  It  produces  discords  in  neighborhoods,  and  among  members  of  the  same  family,  and  even  m 
the  Church  of  Christ,  to  allay  or  prevent  which  is  one  of  the  fundamenul  principles  of  our  Order.** 

The  General  Grand  Soyal  Arch  Chapter.  —  The  (;cneral  (rrand  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  of  the  United  States  was  in  session  in  New  York  City  during  the 
week  of  Morgan's  at>duction,  the  session  commencing  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1826,  and  the  following,  which  we  find  in  Josiah  H.  Drummond's  account 
of  that  peri(xl,  is  of  interest :  — 

*•  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  a  member  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. s;iys  that  on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  the  presiding  officer 
stated  that  a  spec  ial  communication  had  been  received  from  the  western  part 
of  New  York,  and  suggested  that  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  without 
reading ;  this  was  done,  Knapp  being  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
committee  found  in  their  room  a  young  man  in  a  high  state  of  excitement, 
who  put  into  their  hands  some  printed  pages  and  a  manuscript,  stating  that 
some  of  the  Fraternity  in  his  part  of  the  country  apprehended  that  mis<  hief 
might  arise  from  its  publication.  The  committee  heard  his  stor>'.  delilKTated 
uiK>ii  it,  and  returned  the  |)a()ers  to  the  messenger  without  examination,  telling 
him  distinc  tly  that  it  was  a  subject  in  which  the  (ieneral  (trand  Chapter  could 
tike  no  part ;  they  made  a  verbal  report,  and  it  was  accepted  with  few  or 
no  remarks,  and  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  (teneral  (irand  High 
Iciest  (Clinton)  was  not  present,  and  when  he  came  in  ami  was  told  what  had 
l>een  done,  approved  the  course  taken,  saying  that  the  Ixxly  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  subject,  ami  it  was  not  worthy  the  notice  of  Masons,  'llie 
messenger  seemed  disap{)ointed,  and  hinted  that  the  writer  of  the  manuscript 
might  at  that  time  be  in  prison  for  debt,  but  was  told  if  that  was  so  to  go 
and  raise  the  money  among  the  F*ratemity,  pay  the  debt,  and  restore  the 
nianu:)cript." 


CHAPTKR  II. 


PoirntAL  .VspixT,  F^FFFtT  ON  Masonic  lioDiEs,  and  thk   l>i:iM)RiAn<)N*  of 

WiijjAM  Mor<;ax. 

Political  Aipect.  —  One  great  factor  which  tendeii  to  keep  this  excitement 
alive  was  the  influence  of  politicians,  who  sought  to  use  this  as  a  le\  er  to  lift 
themselves  into  power.  The  election  was  approaching,  and  all  manner  of 
stones  were  put  in  circulation  and  printed  by  the  .•\nti-Mav)nic  pa|>ers,  a 
a  large  nunil>er  of  which  had  sprung  into  existence.  I^omincnt  among  them 
may  l>e  noted   Miller's  Republican  A*h*oiatr,   Southwick*j>  Ob>fner^  Sione's 
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Spectator,  Ward's  Anti-Masonic  Quarterly  Review^  and  the  Albany  Ev€ic% 
Journal,  which  last  was  established  in  the  winter  of  1830,  under  the  cditonii 
management  of  Thurlow  Weed,  then  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  ^ 
county  of  Monroe. 

It  is  said  that  in  1830  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  Ami- 
Masonic  papers  in  existence  —  principally  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl?aiui— 
and  their  violence  and  bitterness  surpass  description. 

As  an  illustration,  we  present  the  following  from  Southwick's  Observer:^ 

"  Freemasonry  is  the  step  that  leads  down  to  the  dark  gates  of  hell  —  the  paths  ci  perditiaa— 
conclaves  of  corruption  and  licentiousness  —  protection  of  fraud  and  Tillainy— the  fcBSC 
academies  of  tippling  —  manufactories  for  noodles,"  etc. 

Among  the  choice  epithets  given  to  the  Craft  were  the  foUowing :  — 

"  Banditti  brethren  —  vile  impostors  —  hypocrites  —  time-fuddlers  —  sharpers  —  kiuivei' 
noodles  —  fools  —  blackguards  —  drunkards  —  gullies  —  impostors  —  duxnpling-beads  — oiDcs>> 
poops  —  blockheads,"  etc. 

The  above  are  fair  samples  from  the  newspap>ers  of  those  days,  and  it 
wonder  at  the  effrontery  and  knavishness  of  the  writers,  as  well  as  the  creduhn 
of  the  believers. 

The  Anti- Masonic  party  had  grown  rapidly  in  New  York  and  adjaces 
States ;  it  soon  became  thoroughly  political,  and  no  opportunity  was  lost  far 
furthering  its  ends.  They  murmured  against  Governor  Clinton.  He  had  to 
be  sure,  removed  Eli  Bruce  from  his  office  as  sheriff,  but  not  as  promptly  as 
they  desired.  To  show  to  what  ends  they  descended,  and  with  what  avioiT 
everything  was  accepted  which  harmonized  with  their  desires,  we  rlir-t 
attention  to  the  following  incident :  — 

The  (Alleged)  Body  of  Morgan.  —  The  body  of  a  drow-ned  man  wa>  k:-: 
October  7,  1827,  on  the  l)each  at  Oak  Orchard  Harbor,  about  forty  miirs ::." 
Niagara.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  the  stranger,  and  "acchic:.*- 
death  "  was  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury. 

IVom  the  description  of  the  body,  as  elucidated  at  the  inquest,  note  *zi 
following  :  — 

"Length  of  corpsr,  5  fcrt  10  inches.  No  scars  noticeable  in  the  condition  of  the  f.ry .  * 
man  about  lort\-si\  years  of  age.  Remains  of  heavy  whiskers  and  thick  hair  over  '.^.■:  .';— 
Teclli  sound,  and  nothing  remarkable  about  them. 

"The  two  Potter^,  who  tiist  chseovered  the  body,  and  were  well  acquainted  v*;rh  \\  -* 
Morgan,  testified  that  the  corp^e  h.id  no  resemblance  by  which  they  should  recognize  Nl.ej.-. 

"  Cl<  •tiling,  etc.,  tully  described.     In  one  of  llic  pockets  a  package  of  religious  tracts,    c:.. 

The  bodv  —  badlv  decaved  —  was  buried  with  all   convenient   sr-ee-i.  i"  ' 
it  was  not  destined  to  remain  undisturbed  ;  for,  on  the   facts   of  the  ::*  .  ■^' 
being  ])ublis]ie(l,  a  ])arty  consisting  of  Thurlow  Weed,  Riis^el   Hver.  P.."»   ' 
Miller,   and   a    niniiber   of   IJat.ivia    peoj)le    met    at    Oak   Orchard,  S.-.f.':-- 
October   13,  1S27,  repaired  to  the  grave,  had  the  body  disinterred.  LIkz:.  : 
Carlton,  and  examined. 
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Another  in(]uest  was  hchl  on  the  Monday  following,  and  the  description  is, 
in  sonic  p.irticulars,  different  from  the  first :  — 

"  TYie  hrad  wa^  now  so  nearly  ImIU  that  only  a  few  stray  tufts  of  hair  could  l>e  seen.  'X\vt 
bunch  of  xihiskers  h.ul  ili^^ppeareil  The  cavities  of  the  ears  and  nostrils  were  ingeniously 
Adorned  Hith  long  white  hairs." 

At  the  second  examination,  three  parties  who  saw  the  body  at  its  first 
discovery,  and  testified  at  the  first  in(|uest,  were  not  sworn. 

'Ilie  assertion  was  made  that  it  was  Morgan's  Ixxly,  and  that  it  had  l)een 
hastily  buried  to  prevent  identification.  To  Im?  sure,  if  we  were  to  believe 
the  stories  then  in  circulation,  "  Morgan  had  been  deail  some  thirteen 
months,'*  and  the  physic  al  impossibility  of  an  identification  after  that  length 
of  time  was  treated  as  of  no  account.  It  was  announced  all  over  the  country 
that  ••  Morgan's  lx>dy  had  l)een  found  "  ;  and,  at  the  second  in<{uest,  Mrs. 
Morg;m  and  other  witnesses  were  examined,  and  they  Uentified  the  Ixxiy. 

It  is  s;iiil  that  Mrs.  Morgan  was  so  wrought  u(Hm  that  she  thought  it  might 
be  Morgan,  yet  she  admitteii  that  she  could  see  no  resemblance, 

\  dentist  who  had  extracted  two  of  Morgan's  teeth,  produced  them  and 
declared  that  they  fitted  into  a  place  on  the  same  side  of  the  mouth  where  the 
deceasetl  had  lost  two  teeth.     Certainly  it  was  a  very  accommo<lating  bo<iy. 

It  is  tnie  that  not  a  single  article  of  clothing  ui>on  the  Ixxly  had  ever 
belonged  to  .M«)rgan  or  had  l)een  worn  by  him  ;  nor  was  there  anything  ujK)n 
or  alH)ut  the  Inxly  which  could  be  tracetl  back  to  Morgan.  'Ill is  was,  however, 
ignored,  it  ]>eing  said  that  the  change  of  clothing  was  a  trick  of  the  Mascms. 

The  \y-A\'  was  officially  declared  by  the  imjuest  to  l)e  that  of  William 
Mori;an.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  more  intelligent  were  not  prepared 
to  wholly  a<  <  ept  the  statement;  and  a  distinguished  politician  —  Thurlow 
Wee  1  —  (^who  probably  knew)  is  said  to  have  remarked.  **//V  a  gooJ  enough 
Mof^Kin  till  after  eieition.'* 

The  fiineral  followeil,  the  Ixnly  being  removed,  C)ctol>er  19.  1827.  with 
mu<  h  p.irade,  to  Ritavia,  creating  a  great  sensation.  The  air  actually  rang 
with  imprecations,  not  only  upon  the  munierers  of  Morgan,  but  u|>on  the 
whole  Fraternity,  all  of  whom  were  charged  with  l>eing  a(xe>fcory  Xo  his 
murder. 

The  cry  of  vengeance  was  wafted  on  every  breeze,  .\fter  the  funer.iJ  came 
hand  bilU,  addresses,  and  appeals  to  the  wor^t  p.L^^ions  of  the  jK'ople. 

Hut  this  lK>dy  was  not  ilestined  to  rest^  and  when  the  arrouni  ^-^i  the  al>')ve 
pnxrcedings  was  jniblished,  it  directed  alteniii)n  tt)  the  «livippt -.iran*  e  kA  one 
Timothy  .Monro,  of  the  township  of  Clark.  I'j'per  Canada,  wli»>  It-fl  that  place 
in  a  boat  Septeml>er  24tli  for  Newark  (or  F«»rt  Cicorgc).  on  the  American 
shore,  and  who  while  returning  was  up?*et  ami  drowned. 

Accordingly  the  widow  and  other  friends  came  on.  and  another  impiest 
W.1S  held  at  Ritavia,  ( Ktol)er  26,  1S27  ;  and  the  result  of  lei:al  and  formal 
investigation   demonstrated   conclusively  that   it  was  the   Unly  i»f    Timothy 
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Monro,  "  who  was  drowned  in  the  Niagara  River  c 
i8a7."' 

The  body  was  taken  to  Canada  ami  Imried.     The  e\-ideiK:e  adduced  M 
last  inquest  presented  facts  which  ]>rfiveil  conclusively  that  it  coukl  noc 
been  the  body  of  Morgan.    From  the  material  diiTcrcnces,  th<;  < 
ineritablc  that  the  second  inquest  w^  largely  biased  in  one  t 
interest  of  certain  parties  being  to  tstablish,  at  all  hazards,  ihe  i 
tion  of  Morgan.    A  body  was  needi-d  for  [lolitlcal  purpose^  ibe  %. 
uranged,  and  Timothy  Monro  made  a  "  good  enough    Morgan  i 
election. " 

Thuriow  Weed,  iriio  took  an  active  and  efficient  p^rt  in  siDotlufifig  d 
truth,  was  accused  of  having  shaved  m\A  stripped  off  the  liair  and  « 
the  body  found  in  Carlton,  in  order  ilint  it  might  resemble  Moryan. 

Tlnrlnr  Wsod's  iMt  Tnlaun&tion. — U'e  should  not  feet  jvstified  I 
nuking  this  personal  allusion,  but  tti.it,  within  a  few  years,  we  find  an  veaSt 
from  his  pen,  published  in  the  daily  press,  alluding  to  those  times  and  rata 
ating  the  old  story. 

In  a  letter  dated  and  pubUshed  September  9,  iS?3.  he  gives  the  fall 
claiming  that  it  was  detailed  to  him  by  John  Whitney,  while  at  hi>  h 
1831,  and  promulgates  it  as  the  history  of  Morgan's  abduction  and  &te:- 

"Tbeidea  of  luppreuinf  Horgan'i  lni<^nii<:Ll  ciposuic  of  Ihc  >««eN  of  MauarT  ■«*  k 
soled  by  a  man  by  the  naine  of  Johni.    h  vts  diictuscil  in  lodRn  al  Uuarla.  tA^.m 
RocbeHer.     Johos  luggeMed  lluU  Horgaii  -.liuiild  be  &spaiil«l  dam  Miller  and  {lUa 
In  Canada  West.    For  thii  purpoie  hewa~  i.ik.-n  lo  Niagan  rniil  |.Iatril  in  ih-  siae 
fbn  until  arTHngeniEnts  for  sellling  him  in  Canada  were  completed :  but  Ihe  C 
disappoinled  Ihcm. 

"After  several  meetings  of  the  lodge  in  Canada,  opposite  Fort  Niagara,  a  refusal  lo  hmiM- 
Ihing  to  do  with  Morgan  left  liis  '  kidnappers '  greaily  perpleied. 

"Opportunely  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter  was  installed  al  L^wiston.  The  o«xsioa  bm^  • 
large  number  of  enlhusiaslic  Masons  together.  '  AAer  labor.'  in  Masonic  langnace,  diey'iOM 
to  refreshment.'     L'ndcr  the  eiliilaration  of  champagne  and  other  viands,  ibe  i-hjfJ-H  (y»«  I  It. 

"  He  responded  with  peculiar  emphasis  and  in  the  tanguaf[eof  Iheir  ritnal.  'The  ea^unrf 
our  Order,  may  Ihey  find  a  gr.ive  six  feet  deep,  six  leel  long,  and  six  fiKt  due  east  and  -wctC 

"  Immediately  after  that  toast,  which  was  received  wiih  great  enihusiasm.  CoL  Wdlks  Ki« 
an  officer  in  our  war  of  iSia,  and  then  a  member  of  the  assembly  from  Niagara  Couoty,  (^M 
Whitney  of  Rochester,  Howard  of  Buffalo,  Chubbuck  of  Lewiston.  and  Garside  of  Canada.  ii«<( 
the  room,  and  into  a  carri:>ge  brnished  by  Ma)or  Barton.  They  were  driven  to  Fort  Nk^^ 
repaired  lo  the  magazine,  and  informed  Morgan  ihal  the  anangetnents  for  sendinf  him  to  Ca^ 
were  completed,  and  thai  his  family  would  soon  follow  him. 

"Morgan  received  the  information  cheerfully,  and  walked  with  supposed  friends  to  the  bo* 
which  was  rowed  to  Ihe  mouth  of  the  river,  where  a  rope  was  wound  around  his  body,  n  ocl 
end  of  which  a  sinker  was  attached.     Morgan  was  then  thrown  overboard." 

In  continuing  the  narrative,  Weed  says :  — 

"Of  course  a  secret  Ihus  confided  to  me  (?)  was  inviolably  kept;  and  twenty-nine  y^usiAv- 
ward,  white  attending  a  National  R.  puhlicin  Convention  at  Chicago,  John  Whiioey.  »bo  *«• 
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fan's  (atr,  to  be  tigned  by  him  in  the  presence  of  %k  itne^scit.  to  be  sealed  up.  and  published  after 
his  tlcath. 

"  I  prumtsed  tu  do  so  before  leaving  Chicago,  but  there  was  no  time  for  it.  and  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  canva&s  I  neglected  the  important  duty  of  securing  the  confession  Whitney  was 
anuou\  to  make. 

"  In  1861  I  %%rnt  to  Kur(>i)e,  and  vihile  in  London,  wrote  a  letter  to  Whitney,  asking  him  to  get 
Alex.  H.  Williams,  then  .t  resident  of  Chicago,  to  do  what  I  had  so  un|)ardonab]y  neglected.  TkaJ 
Utter  reathed  Chicago  our  week  after  Whitney's  death,  closing  the  last  and  only  chance  for  the  rrv- 
ebtion  of  that  important  event." 

* 

We  arc  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  these  charges  should  he  made  at  this 
late  date.  The  story  is  improbable  on  its  fare,  and  we  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  if  the  opjKirtunity  had  ever  been  afTorde<I  Mr.  Weed  to  obtain  any 
such  confession,  the  **  excitement  of  no  campaign  "  would  have  allowed  him 
to  miss  the  opi>ortunity. 

We  h.ive  only  to  say  that  if  the  facts  (?)  as  stated  above  are  no  more  cor- 
rect than  those  given  as  an  excuse  for  not  securing  the  said  revelation,  we 
hardly  think  much  credence  can  be  given  them. 

John  Whitney*!  Vertion. —  llie  facts  are  that  John  Whitney  did  not  die 
until  J/i/v  J.  i86(^ ;  and,  furthermore,  the  testimony  of  one  who  was  present 
at  the  inten'iew  mentioned  by  Weed  as  occurring  in  Chicago,  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  affair  was  in  every  sense  different  from  the  account  given  by  Weed  :  — 

"  Whiinry  accosted  Weed  with  the  query:  *  What  are  ytm  lying  atxiut  mc  so  for  ?  What  are 
«I1  these  storifH  you  are  telling  alMut  me  and  Morgan  ?'  Wcrd  rnilravnie<l  to  quu-i  him.  In-gj^mg 
him  not  to  Ik*  angry,  and  av&ured  him  he  was  only  using  the  storii*s  for  pfjlitical  eticct.  Uut 
Whitney  insisitrd  that  they  should  be  stopped,  nor  would  he  desist  until  Weed  had  pronii»rd  to 
say  no  more  al>out  the  matter." 

Mr.  Weed  also  reiterates  the  old  story,  which  was  a  part  of  the  declaration 
of  the  I^wiston  Convention  of  1827,  of  a  toast  said  to  have  been  offore«l  by 
Rev.  Frames  H.  C'ummings.  'I'hat  charge  has  Ix'en  denied  repeatedly.  Rev. 
Bro.  (^ummings  w;is  a  settled  clergyman,  of  the  Protestant  Kpis<opal  Chunh, 
at  Rochester,  and  regariletl  as  one  of  the  most  resjHrctable  of  hi?»  pmfes^ion. 
It  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  .\nti- Masonic  slanders  of  that  time.  In  the 
present  instance  it  seems  the  old  feeling  was  not  yet  dead. 

The  Anti-Maionic  Political  Party.  —  .Vt  the  spring  elections  of  1S27, 
Freemasons  were  proscribed  simply  because  they  were  Freemason^,  the  move- 
ment in  this  res|)ect  being  nearly  simultaneous  in  (ienesee  and  .Mimroe 
counties.  In  the  fall,  the  Anti-Masonic  party  ttK)k  the  hcKl,  h.iving  a**  its 
aim  the  destruction  of  Freemasonr)'  through  the  instniinentality  of  ihi-  ballot- 
box.  'ITie  first  nomination  w.is  C.eorge  .\.  S.  Cro*)ker  as  Si*nator  for  the  Sth 
Senatorial  I)istri<t;  but  he  was  defeated.  The  party  <,»rrieil  (itiUNCc,  Mon- 
roe, Livingston,  and  Niagara  counties,  in  the  face  of  Inuh  the  other  parties. 

In  1828  the  first  (ieneral  convention  was  held  at  LoRoy,  (i)miM)sed  of 
delegates  fn>m  twelve  of  the  Western  counties,  and  at  the  State  convcuiion. 
held  at  I'tica,  in  .\ugtist,  S*>lotnon  Snithwick  of  .Alluny  received  the  nomina- 
tion  for   Governor  of  New    York   State,     'llic  total  vote  w.is  33.345.  and, 
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although  defeated,  yet  in  the  more  radical  counties  he  received  a  large  vote- 
in  that  of  Genesee,  4794. 

In  1829  they  elected  Albert  H.  Tracy  Senator  for  the  8th  District,  by  a 
majority  of  about  8000  votes ;  and  at  the  State  election  the  same  year  tiieT 
carried  the  counties  of  Erie,  Niagara,  Orleans,  Genesee,  Livingston,  Monroe. 
Alleghany,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauque,  Steuben,  Ontario,  Wayne,  Yates,  Seneca, 
and  Washington,  and  polled  about  67,000  votes. 

At  the  Anti-Masonic  convention,  held  at  Utica,  August,  1830,  forty-cidu 
counties  were  represented  by  104  delegates.  Francis  Granger,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party,  received  the  nomination  for  Governor, 
polled  120,361  votes,  but  was  defeated.  He  also  received  the  nomination  b 
1832,  and  was  again  defeated,  —  his  vote  was  156,672. 

The  Votes  Polled.  —  As  illustrative  of  the  growth  of  the  Anti-Masonic 
party  we  give  the  vote  in  New  York  State  :  — 

In  1828,  33,345;  1829,  68,613;  1830,  106,081;  1831,  98,847;  185:. 
156,672.  In  1833  its  estimated  strength  in  the  United  States  was  340,800. 
It  had  its  most  rapid  growth  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  attained  suv-h 
prominence  that,  in  1832,  it  actually  carried  the  State  of  Vermont  in  fiver 
of  its  candidate  for  President.  In  Maine,  the  Anti-Masonic  count  in  1831  was 
869  votes,  in  1832,  2384  votes,  and  in  1833,  1670  votes,  and  that  was  thecfti 
of  the  party. 

The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1830.  —  At  the  proceedings  of  the  .Ann- 
Masonic  convention,  held  at  Philadelphia,  September  11,  1830,  an  addiws 
was  adopted  upon  the  report  of  a  committee,  of  whom  Myron  Ilolit-v  ♦' 
New  York  was  chairman,  rei  iiing  the  fact  ''that  Morgan  was  fo'illv  nvir- '.: 
])reten(Is  to  rehearse  the  several  obligations  of  Freemasonry,  and  tleniar.<:> :  -- 
suppression  of  the  Institution." 

A  few  excerpts  will  suffKX*  to  show  its  spirit :  — 

"  To  this  ^overiinicnt  Irct-inasonry  is  whoKy  opposed.     It  inquires  i:nro>i>tin:;  >'ibT:".:>--.  *' 
its    own    authority    in    (<>nttMnpl  of   public  ojuuion,  tin:  cl.linl^   ol  con>(.-ioiu-«.'.  anil   t-.»-  •-i:'''    " 
]i:ivate  judgment.     It  wouUl  datn  uj)  the  in.ije>tic   currents  of  improving    tli«.»ui;!  t,  awvv.^  : 
subjects  ttiroughout  thi- eaith.  liy  re-^trieting  beneficial  communication.      In   attempt;:!.^  t«     :        ■ 
it  lias  stained  our  country  with  a  brother'.-^  bhjod,  temjited  many  of  our  infliu'nti.il  t.it;.-t  r.>  ;:  •    " 
mo>>t  des^raded  forms  cf  fals<-!i    t.d,  and  bur>t  away  with  its  pv>wers  untliniinisSt-.l,  :•>  ver"^--'  * 
provoked,  ami  its  po.'ait.on  manik->!.  from  the  stiom;  arm  f>f  rtrtributivo  ju>;i^f-.      'I!.--  r.j--'"- 
ovcrthrowini^  Frivma-onry  cannot  be  found  in  any,  or  in  all,  i>f  our  e\ccuti\c   a;.:!.    ::::■  *.     " 
cannot  bt*  found  in  our  judiiia!  e-v'.abii^Jim'-nts. 

"  T\\c  only  adecjuati'  corn-ctive  of  l-'recmas(.)nry — that  jiroHtic  sourc  cf  tlie  wcr-t  .i"..u--:--- 
to  b<-  found  in  th"'  riglit  of  elccticjn.  .ml  tt)  t'li-,  wc  mu-.t  resort. 

"There  is  therefore  no  improj^ricty  in   r'-.^orting  to  the  elective  franchise  :.»  c.^rri  c!  •'-.c  •.  ■    ■    ' 
l"i  I'cmasonrv. 

"  It,  Freemasonry,  cniijht  to  be  aboiislied  ;  it  should  certainly  !)»•  Sv")  al>oli<.}.t'.I  i^  t  •  r:'\'" 
rf*>tor.4tion.  No  ni'-an^  of  d.>ini;  this  can  be  concciv'ed  so  competent  a-s  tlio^o  tarniN-.-.i  %  ' 
b.ilIot-bo\e^." 

The  Last  National  Convention.  —  In   iS/)  the  .\nti-M.i^ons    luM   :  : ' 
last   National   conventii;n,  at    rhiLuK'l])hia.  and    nominated   Cicn.    \\'!:h.iin  ri 
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Harrison  for  l*rcsi<lent,  and  Francis  Oranger  for  Vice-President.  Practically, 
its  intlucnce  as  a  factor  in  politics  ended  about  this  time. 

'Hii*;  country  has  seen  fierce  and  bitter  political  contests,  but  no  other  has 
approached  in  intensity  those  of  the  Anti- Masonic  times.  None  but  those  who 
witnessed  it  can  justly  appreciate  the  condition  of  things  at  that  time,  and  to 
what  extent  feeling  was  carried. 

One  writer  des<:ril)es  it :  — 

"  Iliat  ivxriwX  cxcttrmrnt  which  swept  over  our  land  like  a  moral  pestilence ;  which  con« 
foundrtl  ihr  innocrnt  with  thr  i^ilty ;  which  entrretl  even  the  temple  of  God ;  which  distracted 
and  divided  churches;  which  sundered  the  nearest  ties  of  social  life;  which  set  ^iher  against  son 
antl  v>n  aK'^'f^'^t  ttir  father;  arrayed  the  wife  ag.iin%t  her  own  hust>and ;  and.  in  short,  wherever  its 
luk*fui  intliicnct's  \«t*re  most  felt,  deprived  men  of  all  thove  comforts  and  enjoyments  which  render 
life  to  us  .1  liUsMn^." 

DesjKTate  attempts  were  made  to  take  away  chartered  rights  from  Masonic 
coq>oMtiuns,  and  to  pass  laws  that  should  [>revent  Masons  from  meeting  and 
pm(  tising  their  ceremonies. 

Effect  on  Masonic  Bodies,  Localities,  etc.  —  .Although  the  events  described 
hapi>ened  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  excitement  was  not  confme<l  to  it,  and 
while  raging;  with  more  violence  in  some  sections  than  others,  its  eflfccta  were 
felt  all  over  the  countr>'. 

'llie  (Irand  IxKlies  generally  (as  has  been  stated),  passed  tem|)erate  reso- 
lutions, disc  laiming  all  connertiim  or  sympathy  with  the  outrage. 

There  is  no  <[uestion  but  that  the  very  general  practice  of  giving  credit  for 
<iegrees.  whirh  prevailed  from  1820  to  1826,  letl  very  many  to  repudiate  their 
debts  and  vows  together,  as  soon  as  the  public  mind  against  Masonry  was 
suftiriently  excited  to  enable  them  to  do  so  with  impunity.  .\t  that  time  it 
becratne  a  (juestitm  of  consideration  among  adhering  Masons,  what  course, 
umlcr  existing  t  irruinstances,  it  was  exinrdient  for  them  to  pursue. 

.\  great  many  of  those  who  were  wartnly  attached  to  the  In>titution  were 
i^{  the  opinion  that  it  was  advisable  to  yield,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  the  storm, 
and  cK>se  their  work  and  surrender  their  charters.  This  opinion  was  exten- 
sively acted  ujH)n. 

No  conciliator)-  course  was  of  any  avail  to  stay  the  storm,  and  naturally 
the  growth  ami  progress  of  the  Institution  sufleretl  to  a  great  extent 

In  some  Stales  the  (irand  bodies  susi>ende<l  their  meetings  for  years ;  but 
in  every  jurisdiction  were  to  Ix?  found  some  faithful  brethren  who  maintained 
faith  in  the  ultitnate  restilt,  and  kept  alive  the  Masonic  fire  upon  the  altar. 

In  Vermont*  not  a  single  lodge  continued  its  work. 


wa*  oon**  itunnij  !»»••  \r'\x^  \^X7.  iH;m,  IB40.  1842.  sin*!  IR44:  t'nt  in  !R4^  !h«*\r  i*rjn<l  oftit'^f^  !»»>« 
o>un<>«-I  i<i  "  rr^unx*  !alH>r "  ,  that  various  ii>n<»titu<*ni  !od^r>  also  "  ic^uiiicd  UUn,"  as  if  communk* 
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Id  Mune  the  Grand   La 
merely  nominal  meetings  in  o       s.    'J 
met  annually,  but  <Mice  without  a  repr 
representatives  but  duri       t 

Indeed,  almost  all  the  lo      3  li 


1 

from  t^^^^^H 


e  (Irand  Lodge  from  i 
ntative  from  a  single  lod^a 
:tine    from    more    than    lb«it  lo^ 
their  meetings  and  became  doram 


even  ir  they  did  not  suiren     '  their  char  e 

In  New  Jersey,  where  gatherij  the  tjrand  Lodge  in  1 8)4  and  i&k  <■■ 

braced  the  representatives  of  &o  la  33  subordinate  lodges,  aftn  pH«{ 
thrmigh  the  dark  valley  of  on  t   ?se  were  reduced  to  altmit  us  lnjp> 

In  the  State  of  New  Y  in  i8a6,  :here  were  about  480  ItMlgev  «1 1 
membership  of  30,000.  From  1837  to  1839,  the  Grand  I^cMlge  nuinaiird  D 
existence,  meeting  annually,  with  a  representation  of  from  50  to  90  loci^ 
The  stronghold  was  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  almost  cvcrj-  lodge  00  in 
northern  and  western  borders  succumbed  to  the  Anti-Masooic  ^torm. 

Th«  HawTork  Roll  of  Honor.  —  In  1S35  there  were  Init  75  fcidj^e^i/ 
which  35  were  located  in  the  city  of  Ni  »  York,  with  a  membmhtp  of  jooi 

In  1S39  the  lodges  in  New  York  were  located  as  follows ;  — 

In  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  33,  und  the  remainder  (53)  in  ibc  liAa*- 
JQg  counties:  — 


A]bM7-- 


Monroe . . 
Broome  . . 
Steuben  . . 


Uluer...... 

Madiioa  . . . 
Oniuio  . . . . 

Tompkjni . . 

Jefferson... 
Chenango  . . 


Ren.u«lMV.  . 

Ciiyue* 


Freemasonry  touched  its  lowest  ebb  about  1840,  when  it  began  to  exUii 
signs  of  resuscitation,  and  brethren  awakened  from  the  bl^fat  and  pcnecMiiH 
of  the  thirteen  preceding  years  as  from  a  troubled  dream. 

The  Local  Lodges.  —  While  it  is  impossible  to  particularize,  yet  it  may  lot 
be  inappropriate  to  allude  to  some  of  the  lodges  located  in  the  inuneiblc 
vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  excitement  was  inaugurated. 

Olive  Branch  Lodge  No.  39,  LeRoy,  Genesee  County,  ncver^uspeaded  b 
communications,  and  is  regarded  as  the  parent  and  preserver  of  Masomy  it 
Western  New  York.  It  also  stood  firm  among  the  numerous  lodges  west  <^ 
the  Genesee. 

Seven  of  the  most  zealous  and  devoted  members  entered  into  a  scAm 
agreement,  "  to  meet  once  in  four  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  dos- 
ing the  lodge  and  keeping  up  the  work,"  and  right  nobly  did  they  keep  tbtir 
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engagement  —  never  once  violating  the  same  during  all  that  time  —  some 
of  them  having  to  travel  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty  miles  to  the  place 
of  meeting. 

Fidelity  Ix>dge  (originally  at  Trumansburg.  Tompkins  Countyj,  is  one  of 
the  few  that  never  surrendered.  Although  proscril)ed  as  citizens,  as  mechanics, 
and  as  merchants,  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  the  mob  while  assembled  around 
their  mvstic  altar,  thev  remained  faithful,  until  their  members  Ixrcame  re<lucecl 
to  twehe  (commonly  known  as  the  twelve  apostles),  who  continued  to  meet 
and  pay  dues  until  1849,  when  the  location  of  the  lodge  was  changed  to 
Ith.ica,  N.Y. 

Uniim  I/Klge  No.  45.  Lima,  Monroe  County,  —  although  the  meml>ers  were 
fre<]uently  assailed  by  the  foul  tongue  of  slander,  —  contintied  to  meet  regu- 
larly, elect  officers,  and  transact  such  jwrtions  of  the  business  as  the  interests 
of  the  l«><lf(e  re<|uired. 

Ark  Ixxlge  No.  33.  (leneva,  Ontario  County,  located  in  the  midst  of  the 
exciting  s<"enos  of  those  times,  never  surremlered  ;  but,  through  the  zeal 
and  integrity  of  the  **  immortal  seven,"  kept  up  the  meetings  and  jwid  its 
dues  regularly.  'ITiey  were  obliged  to  meet  in  a  clandestine  manner,  by  tak- 
ing the  by- lanes  in  going  to  their  place  of  meeting,  and  then,  one  by  one,  at 
long  inter\'als,  gaining  admittance  through  a  back  door;  until  the  darkness  of 
pasMon  and  prcjtidice  had  given  away. 

Ritavia  I/xlge  was  revived  in  1842,  after  laying  dormant  for  sixteen 
years.  This  was  the  lodge  located  at  the  place  where  the  Morgan  trouble 
began. 

Concluiion.  —  It  is  said  that  the  excitement  at  that  time  was  tmparalleled, 
and  it  was  the  great  topic  of  the  day.  It  was  undoubte<ily  tnie  that,  among 
the  more  excitable  Masons,  there  was  a  determination  to  prevent  the  publi- 
cation of  what  was  claimed  to  be  the  full  secret  ceremonies. 

It  was  at  this  f)oint  that  the  great  mistake  was  made.  The  Fraternity 
showed  needless  excitement  and  took  the  most  inexcusable  measures  to  sup- 
press the  ptiblication.  They  should  have  reflected  that  this  was  not  the  first 
attempt  to  exfHHf  Freemasonry  ;  that,  in  Kngland,  a  numlx*r  of  different  lKX>ks 
had  In-en  published  from  time  to  time,  all  professetlly  on  the  s»ime  subject, 
and  that  others  will  continue  to  be  published  just  as  long  as  any  one  can 
l>e  found  who  will  buy  them. 

It  h.irdly  seems  |K>ssible  that  credence  would  Ik?  given  to  the  statement 
of  a  man,  who,  by  such  a  publication,  if  tnie,  would  thereby  l>e  i>erjuring 
himself. 

Morgan*!  Fate. — The  qtiestion  which  arises  is.  What  Invame  of  Morgan? 
To  this  no  defmite  answer  has  ever  lieen  or,  as  far  as  we  can  jtidge,  ever  can 
be  given. 

In  the  narrative  furnished  by  Judge  Henry  Brown,  the  following  suggestions 
arc  worthy  of  resj)ectful  consideration  :  — 
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"  (i)  That  fear  prevented  Morgan's  return  from  whatever  place  of  exile  he  had  sotigfat  Hxi 
ing  been  exp>osed  to  one  expatriation,  he  might  not  care  to  wish  another. 

"  (2)  That  there  was  no  particular  object  to  be  gained  by  his  return,  especially  alter  his  «^ 
had  married  again. 

*'  (3)  Intemperate  habits,  inattention  to  his  family,  held  in  low  esteem  by  the  commaiiity.  ul 
possessing  no  prop)erty,  why  should  he  come  back  ? 

"  (4)  He  may  have  gone  to  foreign  countries,  and  have  died  a  natural  death.** 

The  last,  to  our  mind,  seems  the  most  reasonable  suppK>sition  and  more 
in  accord  with  common-sense.  He  was  supplied  with  a  sum  of  moKT. 
which  seemed  a  fortune  to  this  thrifdess,  impecunious  man,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  he  shipped  on  some  vessel  (p>ossibly  as  a  saibr), 
at  Quebec  or  Montreal,  and  thus  vanishes  from  history. 

How  different  would  have  been  the  effect  if  the  Masons  of  that  place  had 
let  the  conspirators  go  on  in  their  work,  paying  no  attention  to  the  proceed- 
ings !  It  would  have  died  a  natural  death  ;  but  the  ver}-  opposition  was  the 
means  of  bringing  it  into  prominence,  and  the  reacting  effect  was  felt  on  the 
Fraternity  for  years. 

That  the  perpetrators  of  the  abduction  of  Morgan  had  no  excuse  for  iher 
act,  is  not  more  tnie  than  that  they  found  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  i: 
in  the  laws  and  principles  of  Freemasonry. 

A  few  misguided  men  did  it  all,  and  it  is  believed  that  many  who  partio- 
pated  did  so  in  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  Masonic  body  encouraged  or  participated 
in  the  outrage,  but  there  is  abundant  proof  of  the  most  honest  and  beam 
condemnation  of  violence,  uj)on  the  part  of  all  governing  Masonic  bodifN 
and  the  chief  rewards  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  those  concerned  in  :': 
plot  were  offered  ])y  leading  Masonic  officials. 

From  all  the  facts  before  us,  we  do  not  believe  that  William  Morgan  » -: 
murdered.     But,  even  if  he  was  murdered  by  individual  Masons,  the  Ma>  ■'■ 
Fraternity  could   no  more  be  held  responsible  thereftjr,  than   religious  orj-r 
izations   ran    be    held    responsible    for    the    misdeeds   and    criminal    acts    ' 
professing  (Christians. 

What  the  actual  fate  of  Morgan  was  has  never  been  ascertained,  and  «c  '. 
not  think  it  ever  will  be. 

We  do  not  sup])ose  that  those  originally  engaged  in  this  scheme  ha-i  r^ 
idea  of  the  result  of  their  act.  They  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  hi-;  s:*.-::.  . 
and  i>revent  his  c  ()()j)cTati<)n  with  Miller  in  the  furtherance  of  the  w»>rk  ;  .^: 
with  this  ol)jec:t  in  view,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  intention  was  to  h.*- 
him  clcj)art  from  that  section  of  the  country;  and  with  his  consent  —  :k:."« 
furnished  with  monev  —  that  arrauizement  was  carried  out. 

The  most  scan  liinLT  investiir.ition  has  tailed  to  disclose  anv  t'ics  ' 
regard  U)  his  fmal  dis  ij)j)caranc  e.  All  those  connected  therewith  hue  ^ ".  ■ 
died.  The  last  sur\'ivor,  Orson  Tarkluirst,  who  clrove  Piatt's  rarnaiTf  !r  ". 
Rochester  thirtv  miles  tcj  (iaines,  died  verv  recentlv  at  Ludlow,  Vt. 
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There  were  reports  made  in  1829  that  Morgan  had  been  seen  in  Smyrna, 
Turkey.  A.  Ci.  Goo<iale  (in  1867)  said  that  while  in  Constantinople  he  had 
several  interviews  with  persons  living  in  that  city,  who  informed  him  that  they 
were  personally  acquainted  with  Morgan ;  and  Joseph  Alexander  Bloom  is 
authority  for  saying  that,  in  1 831,  he  became  acquainted  with  an  American 
gentleman  whom  he  Mieved  to  be  William  Morgan. 

Whether  this  is  true  or  not  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  we  think  it 
m:>re  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  fled  from  the  country  than  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Craft  put  him  to  death. 

Potthnmoni  Narrati76  of  Morg^an't  I>eportation.  —  In  the  foregoing  we 
have  given  our  conclusions,  based  upon  what  we  have  read  in  the  preparation 
of  this  pai>er. 

Since  then  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  statement  made  by  John 
Whitney  to  Rob  Morris,  and  which  was  not  to  be  published  until  after 
Whitney's  death,  and  then  only  should  a  new  attack  be  made  ujwn  the 
Masonic  Institution.  It  harmonizes  with  much  which  has  been  dcvclofK'd, 
and,  we  deem  fair  to  conclude,  is  a  true  statement  of  the  occurrence :  — 

"  llic  plan,  from  inco ption  to  completion,  contemplated  nothing  more  than  a  drpi>rtation  of 
Morgan,  by  friendly  argrccment  between  the  parties,  either  to  Canada  or  tome  other  country. 
Amp  e  means  were  provided  for  the  expenses  and  the  after-support  of  Morgan  and  \\\s  fami  y. 
This  plan  had  been  [>eKocted  from  the  fact  that  for  several  months  the  minds  of  Ma%onu-  brviltrt-n 
through  the  counti«-s  of  .Monroe.  Ontario,  and  Genesee  (New  York)  had  been  agttated  by  nimors 
that  Wi.liam  Moi^an  was  preparing  an  exposition,  and  would  lie  prepared  to  spring  it  u}K>n  the 
public  early  in  the  winter  following." 

A  sum  of  money  was  secured  with  which  to  purchase  of  Morgan  his 
manuscripts  and  his  agreement  to  move  to  some  foreign  country,  to  sep  irate 
him  not  only  from  Miller  and  his  other  partners,  but  also,  in  our  jtnlgmt-nt,  to 
rid  themselves  of  one  who  had  imposed  himself  upon  the  Fraternity  ;  ami, 
owing  to  the  laxity  of  those  times,  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  he  (  Mor^'an ) 
ever  legitimately  had  any  Masonic  degrees,  with  the  single  cxref>tion  of  the 
Royal  .\rch,  at  I^eRoy,  N.Y. 

**  Whitney  met  Morgan  September  5,  i8a6.  and  in  the  course  of  the  conver\aii  m  v,*:-!,  "  1  .i«n 
here  for  tl»e  pur|K>5e  of  suppressing  that  publication  of  yours,  and  if  you  v»j.l  put  louiuirn-.  c  m  n.** 
I  will  make  it  wt>nh  >our  while  to  follow  my  advice."* 

It  was  then  mutually  agreed  :  — 

"That  Morgan  should  destroy  all  the  MSS.  and  printed  sheets  connected  with  the  *  Illustra- 
tions'; that  he  should  ta|>er  off  dnn king,  and  with  the  money  which  \Vnitnr>  ».»uti  g:ve  hi  11 
at  that  time  (55<^).  h<?  would  clothe  himself  decently,  provide  for  the  more  pir^^itj.;  wjnts  <.\  h.\ 
family:  that  h«*  Hould  refuse  all  interview  with  his  partners,  and  finally  ho'd  himsr  f  jn  rf.X'lin'-v'*, 
at  an  hour's  notice,  to  go  to  Canada,  settle  down  there,  and  reform  in  the  «ay  of  in-IixMrv  and 
temf>er4nce. 

"It  was  ag'ef'd  that  Morgan  should  t>c  well-treated,  and  that  on  the  dav  he  rrachr  *  t'.f 
app(>int«-d  place  in  Canad.!.  he  shnu'd  receive  %^oo  —  in  good  money  —  tt>  t»e  alivivt!?**  v  hi*  »n 
upon  his  wntt'-n  p>dg«*  to  swy  th#Tf  and  never  return  to  the  States. 

••  Whitnrv  a'-vo  agreed  th.it  Nfo'ijin's  familv  should  be  cared  for  and  srnt  to  ('.inada  .1*  \.»  n 
at  a  suitable  home  had  t>een  provided  for  them." 
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This  was  agreed  to,  the  only  embarrassment  being  as  to  how  Morgan  coaM 
get  away  from  Batavia.  He  was  on  jail  limits ;  and  even  if  these  debts  were 
paid,  others  would  be  brought  forward.  This  embarrassment  had  been  fore- 
seen, and  finally  the  fifty  dollars  was  paid  at  that  time,  and  Morgan  iba 
handed  over  various  memorandums,  and  also  the  last  printed  proofs  of  the 
"  Illustrations." 

"  The  object  and  aim  was  to  remove  Morgan  from  under  the  influence  of  MiDer.  nd  6f 
other  parties  associated  with  Whitney  in  the  plan  always  said  that  *  Morgan  bad  freeij  eataoBtL 
to  go  away.' " 

The  plan  was  carried  out  as  has  been  developed  in  other  parts  of  thb 

paper. 


"  He  was  arrested  on  a  criminal  charge,  and  brought  to  Canandatgua.     The  poise 

of  Nicholas  G.  Chescbro,  Henry  Howard,  Harris  Seymour,  Moses  Roberts,  and  Joseph  Scoisd 

"  The  party  reached  Canandaigua  a  little  before  night,  and  the  constable,  Hallovay  Hivwl 

delivered  the  prisoner  [Morgan]  to  Squire  Chipman. 

"  It  was  a  part  of  the  agreement  that  the  criminal  suit  should  be  dropped  and  the  prisoocrbcid 
on  a  civil  claim,  which  could  be  released  at  a  moment's  notice.  No  witnes&es  appeariof  agiici? 
Morgan,  he  was  discharged.  He  was  immediately  arrested  on  an  execution  for  debt.  Pa 
occurred  on  Monday,  September  nth. 

"  During  the  night  and  day  following,  various  conferences  were  held  with  Masonic  brethres  < 
Canandaigua.  A  messenger,  Lx>ton  Lawson,  was  sent  to  John  Whitney  at  Rochester.  Armfc^ 
ments  were  made  for  relays  of  horses  and  drivers  on  the  way  to  Fort  Niagara. 

"  On  Monday.  September  X2th,  Lawson  and  another  man  vvent  to  the  jail,  and.  the  debcbcia( 
paid,  Morgan  was  released.  Unfortunately,  however,  by  some  means,  Morgan  had  obtained  m 
liquor  and  was  suffering  from  its  effects,  which  always  rendered  him  ferocious,  and  wbn  k 
reached  the  pavement,  the  cold  air  striking  his  face  and  invigorating  his  spirits,  a  sudden  cnrjii 
for  liberty  possessed  him,  and  as  the  carriage  drove  up.  he  stopped,  strugijled  for  a  moBifK  » 
collect  himself,  and  cried  once  and  not  very  loudly,  '  Murder !  '  His  hat  fell  off.  In  a  t- rrr- 
however,  he  was  calm  ami  impressed  with  the  error  he  had  committed  ;  he  gut  into  tl'.e  .\^. 
takinij  hold  of  the  sides  of  the  door,  and  the  carriage  drove  off  northward. 

"This  was   aljout  nine  o'clock  on  the   night  of  September   i2t}u      John   \Vh:*nrv. --v  :  "■;' 
come  over  from  Rochester,  met  the  party  a  short  distance  from  the  jail,  just  a^^   MvT^^^un  s*r^j:*- 
and  cried  out.     Whitney  said,  '  What  do  you  mean,  Morgan,  by  makini;  th:s  no.>e''    V  V-- 
lo)keii  at  me  [Whitney]  for  a  moment  through  his  inflamed  eyes,  inquired   in  a  ho.ir>'\  •.'-'*' 
manner.  '  Why,  d — n  it,  Whitney,  is  it  you? '    I  said. '  Yes.'    Then  he  said, '  I  have  n.-»  n;:'»'  *    ■-■ 

"  Morgan  was  not  hound  in  the  carriage,  nor  l)Iindfolded.  nor  threatened,  and  ti.f  ir.i  .  •  ' 
was  to  keej)  the  transaction  secret,  so  as  to  prevent  Miller  and  his  associates  from  fir. din^  •-■-■« 
he  had  gone." 

Whitney  accompanied  the  coach  from  Canandaigua.  The  narrative  .jr.c- 
the  various  j)laces  st(>j)ped  at,  and  the  names  of  the  j)ersons  who  dr/>ve  ::: : 
accompanied  the  ])arty.  KH  Bruce  joined  them  at  Wright's  Comers  -i- 
accompanied  them  the  rest  of  the  way. 

"  We  drove  to  Young'-town  Thursday  morning  about  one  o'clock  and  called  on  C>^  .  ''^     -" 
King. 

"  Kitig  and  Bruce  got  into  the  carriage  together  and  had  a  long  conversation  wirr.  ^I    .' * 
and  the  whole  ttans.utinu  was  gone  (nrr,  and  Morgan  g.ive  his  assent  aiul  connirrercr  t  -•   ■• 

"On  arriving  ne.ir    the    Tort,  the  diivrr   (not  a   M.isonl  was  di>niis>etl  and  Wf  <:  ■.::"■  **' 
l)a(  k.      The  ferry  ho.it  w.i^  n'.idv,  and  the  party  went  immediately  on  hoari.1. 

"  It  was  rowed  hv  !".',>ha  Ad.ims  and  Kdward  (iitidt)ns,  anil  landed  at  a  desertei  p -"»  "t"    '   " 
hank,  nearly  opj)OMle  t!ie  Fort  and  ahout  a  mi.e  from  tiie  Canadian  village  ot   Niajj.irJL     1  '-     » 
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yiot%Jkn  in  the  boat,  thrrc  of  the  party  wrnt  to  the  village  and  met  a  committee  of  two  Canadian 
Mas^Ok,  AA  agreed. 

•*  -\'4»  jjk*.  mi  tmiptuy  has  ever  brought  out  the  namet  of  these,  and  I  shall  ever  he  siieitt  concern' 
%mgthem,  \Vc  came  back  tu  the  bout,  the  Canadun  brethren  bringing  a  lantern.  Bruce  called 
Morgan  up  the  l>ank.  out  of  the  lK>at.  and  the  jiarty  sat  down  together  on  the  grass.  Now  Colonel 
King  rrquir«*<i  of  Morgan  the  most  explicit  consent  to  the  movcmenU  that  had  brought  him  there. 
By  the  aid  of  questions  from  the  whole  party,  Morgan  admitted  as  follows :  — 

*"(i)  That  he  had  contr.icted  \%ith  Miller  and  others  to  write  an  Exposition  of  Masonry, 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  a  comixrnsatioiu 

'*'  (J)  That  he  h.id  never  l>een  made  a  Nfason  in  any  lodge,  but  had  received  the  Royal  Arch 
degree  in  a  regular  manner. 

"'  (3)  That  .Miilt-r  and  the  other  partners  had  utterly  fai!ed  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  contract 
whh  him. 

'"  (4)  Hiat  Whitney  had  paid  him  fifty  dollars,  as  agreed,  and  lie  had  agreed  to  destroy  the 
written  and  printed  work  as  far  as  |H>s^ible  and  furnish  no  mure,  and  that  before  leaving  liatavia 
be  had  done  what  he  promised  in  that  way. 

"'  (5)  I  hat  it  was  impossible  now  for  .Miller  to  continue  the  "  Illustrations'*  as  he  [Morgan] 
luui  written  them.  If  he  published  iUty  book,  it  would  have  to  be  made  from  some  other  person's 
materials. 

"  •  (6)  That  he  had  been  treated  by  Chesebro,  Whitney,  Bruce,  and  all  of  them  with  perfc»ct 
kindness  on  the  journey. 

"'(7)  That  he  was  willing  and  anxious  to  be  separated  from  MiUrr  and  from  all  idea  of 
a  Majionic  expo$f ;  wished  to  go  into  the  interior  of  Canada  and  settle  down  as  a  British  citixcn; 
wished  to  have  his  family  sent  him  as  soon  as  possible;  expected  five  hundrrtl  dollars  when  he 
reached  the  place,  as  agree*!  u|>on;  expected  more  money  from  year  to  year,  to  help  him.  if 
necessary. 

*"  (8)  Finally  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  uproar  his  proceedings  had  made,  sorrow  for  the 
thame  and  mortification  of  his  friends,  and  had  "  no  idea  that  Uavid  C  Mil>r  was  such  a  d— d 
scoundrel  as  he  had  turned  out  to  be." ' 

**  We  had  ascertained  at  the  village  that  the  CanadUn  brethren  would  be  ready  to  perform 
fheir  part  and  remove  Nforgan  westward  by  tlie  latter  part  of  that  or  the  first  of  the  succee<ling 
week,  but  objected  so  strenuously  to  having  him  remain  among  them  in  the  meantime,  that  it  was 
agreed  he  [Morgan]  should  l)c  taken  to  the  American  side  until  the  Canadians  should  notify  us 
thev  were  readv. 

"  l*his  was  explained  to  Nforgan.  and  he  agreed  to  it.  It  was  then  understood  that  he  was  to 
remain  in  the  magaxme  without  attempting  to  get  out  until  matters  were  arranged  for  his  removal. 
The  furty  then  rowed  luck,  and  Morgan  was  left  m  the  bomb>proof  of  the  magazine. 

"The  (Kirty  then  left,  breakfa-sted  at  Youngsiown.  and  went  up  to  I^'wiston  on  the  K<Hhester 
boat  that  passed  up.  with  passenf^er;*  for  the  Royal  Arch  installation  that  occurred  there  that  day 
(Thursilay.  September  I4th^.  There  was  quite  a  company  of  us  there,  and  the  intclligenoe  was 
ireely  communicated  that  Morgan  was  in  Fort  Niagara,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  expresse\l  at 
the  news  that  the  manuscripts  and  printe<l  sheets  had  l>een  destroyeil.  and  that  in  a  few  da\s 
Morgan  would  Ite  effectually  se()araced  from  the  company  that  had  led  him  to  his  ruin.  I>uring 
tbe  day  it  was  reported  to  us  at  I^ewiston  that  '  Nforg.in  had  gone  into  the  theatnca's."  and  w.i* 
•hounng  and  alarming  the  people  in  the  vicinity.  Nothing  would  quirt  him  except  rum.  whuh 
was  given  him. 

•  Lawson.  Whitney,  and  a  few  others  remained  in  the  vicinity  until  Sundav  ni»;ht  (I7!h^.  whfn 
ihe  two  Canadian  brethren  came  over,  received  Morgan,  receipteil  to  Whitney  for  the  money 
($500).  and  crossed  to  the  wrvt  sidr  of  the  river. 

"They  travelled  on  horseluck. — three  horses  in  the  p.irty:  Mt»ndav  mcht.  the  i5th.  they 
fode  some  thirty  miles  further  to  a  i>«iint  nr.ir  the  |>resrnt  city  of  Hami.titn.  wlwrr  tin'  journr*  en  led. 
Morgan  signed  a  receipt  for  the  Syio,     He  aKo  sijjned  a  «!ei-I  iration  of  the  facts  «»f  the  ca^e. 

"  We  supposed  we  could  at  an*  time  trace  him  up.  Wr  Uut  that  the  Craft  would  be  the  gainef 
by  our  labors.     We  were  pre(>arcd  to  send  his  wif*-  and  children  to  hiro,  as  agrerd. 

**  M  V  suited  thai  moj  the  em  J  of  it. 
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IS  blunder  we  all  made!  II  was  scatccly  a  wceIe  unlD  <K  lavMMiM 
was  before  us.  Il  wiu  nol  a  (uitnighl  uniiL  Cul.  King  »nl  b  i^onfideaiiaJ  maarogv  bu  Co* 
lo  see  Morgan  and  prepate  lo  bring  him  track. 

■■  Bat,  alas,  he  wlio  had  sold  his  fnmdi  al  Balavia  had  also  sold  us.  U/  Atd  gmt.  mM 
left  the  vtllagB  wiiliin  (ony-cfghl  hours  after  ihe  depnilure  of  Ihose  who  had  taken  tm  t^ 

"  He  was  traced  easi  to  a  point  down  Itie  river  not  611  Icom  Poil  Hope,  «(Mn  kt  idlll 
hone  and  disappeiLre'i.  He  had  doubtless  got  on  board  1  >«sel  clicre  aiMl  aaiM  <tf  '  fe 
counltT.    Al  any  r^U.  tin  ivai  tit  list  we  ever  iiurd  «/  Mm." 


Such  is  the  true  account  of  the  deportatio 
by  John  Whitney. 


of  William  Mofgm  tt  pn 
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MASONIC  JURISPRUDENCE. 


A  Comprehensive  History  of  the  Orit^in  and  Det^ehpment  of  Masonic  Law  : 
The  Relation  of  Governing  Bodies  to  one  another;  the  Relation  of  Grand 
I^dn^es  to  their  Constituent  Lodges^  and  to  Individual  Members  of  the 
Craft;  tJte  Relation  of  Lodges  to  one  another^  to  their  Members,  and  of 
Masons  to  one  another ;  the  Origin  and  Use  of  Public  Masonic  Forms  and 
Ceremonies  ;  and  the  Customs  and  Peculiarities  of  the  Craft  in  general. 

By  J<>siah  H.  Drummond,  P.G.M., 

Fast  General  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  General  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter^ 
United  States,  America  ;  Past  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of 
Maine ;  Ptst  General  Grand  Master  of  the  Genet  al  Grand  Council^ 
Royal  and  Select  Masters,  of  the  United  States  ;  Past  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Maine  ;  Past  Grand  Commander  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templar  of  Maine  ;  Past  M,\  P.\  Sov :,  Gr,\  Com  .*. 
of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  Northern  Masonic  Jurisdiction,  United 
States,  America,  A,\A.\S.\  Rite. 


CHAPTER   I. 
History  of  Masonic  Jirisprudexce,  etc.,  etc. 

Foundation  of  Maionio  Law. — The  wonderful  growth  of  the  Fraternity 
>f  Free  and  .Accepteil  Masons,  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  governing 
xxlie^,  —  all  peers  and  sovereigns  over  Masonic  affairs  within  their  respective 
erritorial  jurisdictions,  —  have  given  rise  to  a  jurisprudence  i)eculi.ir  to  the 
Institution,  and  yet  largely  based  tipon  general  principles  recognizeil  by  all 
:ivilized  communities  and  associations  as  inherent  rights,  and  ncccss^irily 
Rowing  onx  of  the  very  existence  of  human  beings  destined  to  have  relations 
■rith  one  another. 

The  recognition  of  immutable  laws  relating  to  the  Institution,  which  the 
Fraternity  itself  cannot  change  and  remain  Masonic  in  character,  imposes  upon 
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the  governing  bodies  the  duty  of  seeing  that  "  the  Ancient  Landmarks  be 
preserved  "  :  this  duty  introduces  into  the  Masonic  system  of  junspmdeoct  \ 
feature  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  form  of  Masonic  government,  by  which  the  sovereign  body  go^'cms  iat 
individual  chiefly  through  subordinate  bodies  created  by  itself,  adds  to  k> 
jurisprudence  another  feature  little  known  to  civil  law. 

The  Masonic  jurisprudence  of  the  present  day  embraces  the  reladoos  erf 
governing  bodies  to  one  another,  the  relations  between  them  and  their  subofdi- 
nates,  and  between  them  and  individual  members  of  the  Craft,  the  rtUtiis 
between  subordinates  and  between  them  and  their  members  and  other  Masocs, 
and  the  relations  of  Masons  to  one  another. 

Like  the  common  law.  Masonic  jurisprudence  is  now  the  product  of  6c 
growth  of  many  years  \  and  like  municipal  law  it  springs  from  fimdamacil 
principles,  from  usage,  and  from  the  enactments  of  governing  bodies. 

While  the  law  relating  to  all  the  departments  of  Masonry  is  similar  i: 
character,  the  history  of  Masonic  Jurisprudence  more  properly  appertains  to 
the  Symbolic  degrees,  and  unless  otherwise  expressly  stated  this  discussioo  rJ 
be  limited  accordingly. 

The  Relatioiis  of  Ooverning  Bodies  with  one  another.  — The  lawsgoroih 
ing  the  relations  of  Grand  Lx)dges  to  one  another  have  comparatively  nurr 
recently  come  before  the  Craft  for  consideration ;  but  they  seem  natuialh  to 
come  first  in  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  whole  system. 

Without  regard  to  their  origin,  Grand  Lodges  are  conceded  to  be  soveragB 
and  consequently  equals  in  all  their  powers  and  rights.  Thev  are,  to  '^ 
intents  and  purposes,  Masonic  Nations.  As  they  are  equal,  no  one  can  er.i  :  ':• 
for  another;  and  no  one  can  dei  ide  for  another  what  Masonic  law  :>,  ni.:".:: 
as  affecting  their  mutual  relations  nor  in  any  other  respect.  \'et  the  m.-T.-". 
there  are  two  or  more  (irand  Lodges  fraternizing  with  each  other,  thc-re  ::.-■' 
needs  be  some  rules  of  conduct  affecting  their  intercourse  with  one  another  — 
to  be  first  ascertaine*!  and  declared  as  cases  arise. 

Naturally  the   laws  affecting  civil  nations  in  their   inutual    relations  ^-'* 
looked  to  in  order  to  ascertain  those  a])proj)riate  to  Afu!:or:t<r  nations. 

Sonie  ^Llsonic  writers  have  erroneously  assumed  that  all  *•  laws  oir.M:-'.^ 
are  the  result  of  conc^urrent  cnacimrjif,  and,  therefore,  that  no  JA/y.':;.  !:•? 
afTe(  ting  the  relations  of  (irand  Lodges  can  be  said  to  exist,  excej-t  <:•:  -■ 
have  received  tlie  e\j)ress  snnction  of  all  Grand  Lodges,  or.  at  any  rate.  >- 
bin  1  only  those  whi(  h  have  e\|)ressly  given  their  sanction  to  such  Uwn.  I--" 
this  is  not  true  of  ciril  nations ;  and  the  reasons,  therefore,  aj>ply  with  j::*-'* 
force  to  Af,ju>nii'  nations. 

It  has  long  been  held  by  writers  \\\)ox\  International   Ixiw,  or  the  ]-*»  ■ 
Nations,  that  there  are  four  classes  of  that  law  :  — 

(i^   Tlir  7 v//////(7'-;j'  l.iw  of  n.»ti<)n->.  .ri^iPE^  from  thrir  prt^siimf'd  con^^rnt. 
^2j    '1  Ijc  iUj/.T//ia/y  law,  aii-ini;  fu-m  '.lii.  ir  ..(.qii  i'.s..ciuf  or  taci:  «.>^n^:;lr. 
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(3)  The  €0mx^mtt<mal  law,  arising  from  express  consent  or  actual  afp^eement.    And 
(4 1    Tiic  neitssary  law,  arising  from  "  the  application  of  the  law  of  nature  "  to  states. 

The  history  of  the  Institution  shoe's  the  recognition  of  all  these  and  their 
application  to  inter-C>rand  Lodge  relations.  But,  as  already  stated,  the  fore- 
going distinctions  have  not  always  been  recognized  ;  but  it  has  been  assutned 
that  all  laws,  applicable  to  the  intercourse  of  Grand  Lo<lges  with  one  another. 
are  bimling  upon  any  given  Grand  Ixxlge  only  by  its  express  assent  thereto. 
But  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  sound  principle,  nor  with  the  law  observed 
by  civil  nations. 

**  We  call  that  the  necessary  Law  of  Nations  which  consists  in  the  a|>(>iioation  of  the  law  of 
nature  to  nations.     It  is  mtctstafy  because  all  nations  are  absolutely  bound  to  observe  it. " 

Nations  are  naturally  free,  ec]ual,  and  independent  of  one  another ;  each 
Nation  must  be  left  in  the  jK^aceable  enjoyment  of  its  natural  rights  ;  the 
government  of  a  Nation  is  necessarily  exclusive  over  all  its  territory  ;  all  rights 
on  the  part  of  foreigners  are  excluded,  and  no  State  has  the  smallest  right  to 
exercise  any  act  of  sovereignty  in  another  State.  These  are  among  the 
"  ne<:essarv  laws  of  nations." 

The  first  two  of  these  have  been  always  applied  to  (rrand  Ixxlges  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  the  third  has  been  sometimes  disputed  byCirand  Lixlgcs, 
which  claimed  no  territorial  jurisdiction,  but  undertook  to  exercise  govern- 
ment over  individuals  alone ;  but  such  bodies  would  not  now  be  rccognt/cti 
as  regular  (frand  Ixxiges.  ITie  fourth  has  been  more  frecjuently  conie^leil  by 
a  ffw  (irand  Ixxiges,  which  have  rightfully  governed  Knlges  in  a  territory  in 
which,  later,  an  independent  Masonic  government  has  been  established  and 
recognized,  and  which  have  claimed  to  govern  such  of  those  hnlge?*  as  should 
choose  to  adhere  to  their  former  allegiam  e.  If  Great  Britain  had  imdertakcn 
to  exen  ise  sovereignty  over  communities  in  the  United  Sutes,  which  should 
have  chosen  to  adhere  to  her  after  the  recognition  of  indeiH*ndenre,  her  claim 
m-ould  have  been  held  to  be  preposterous,  and  her  atten)pt  to  maintain  it  an 
outnigeous  violation  of  the  I^w  of  Nations:  the  same  principle  applies  to 
Grand  Ixxiges,  and  the  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  now  to  that  effect. 

'ITic  application  of  these  laws  to  se\'eral  imi>ortant  cjuestions  has  Inxn  the 
occasion  for  considerable  discussion  by  Masonic  writers.  Some  Grand  Ixnlges 
hold  the  law  to  l>e  that  when  a  candidate  presents  his  |>etition  to  a  ItHlgc 
having  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  received,  he  becomes,  in  Masonic  language,  ''the 
work  *•  of  that  lodge,  and  no  other  lo<lge  can  afterward  interfere  with  \  .% 
work.  If  the  candidate  is  rejected,  he  remains  jHTpetually  umlcr  the  ex*  lu- 
sive  jurisdiction  of  that  lotlge,  even  though  he  removes  into  another  Grand 
Ixxlge  jurivliction.  Other  (irand  Lodges  hold  that  when  a  per>on.  rejecie<l 
in  one  juris^lirtion,  moves  into  another,  he  l)ecomes  subject  to  the  law>»  of  the 
latter,  and  freed  from  those  of  the  former :  so  that  it  h.is  often  hap|K*ned  th.u 
a  candidate  has  been  rejected  in  one  State,  and  sul>se»|uently  mo\e*l  intt> 
another  and  there  been  made  a  Mason,  in  spite  of  his  previoui  rejection. 


This  has  givca  rise  to  complaint  against  the  lodge  that  such  action  is  a  taoA 
or  Mosunic  law,  injurious  to  tlie  coraplainant.  The  matter  has  Imn  ns^ 
tiiscusscil,  aiwl  the  coin;!uaioii  has  been  reached  that  when  a  miileoi  wAa  i 
Grand  Lodge  jurisdiction  has  been  made  a  Mason  ia  strict  confunniiy  «d 
the  law  of  that  jurisdiction,  no  other  Grand  Lodge  hns  any  ytttl  prmi  <i 
complaint;  but  several  Grand  Lodges  still  hold  that  making  a  Muc«<ii 
candidate  rejected  in  another  Grand  jurisdiction,  without  the  proper  oook*, 
is  a  serious  breach  of  a  Nf.isonic  comity,  and  that  he  is  not  a  regiilxi  >[aat 

A  similar  question  has  grown  out  of  the  law  requiring  candidaln  m  ipffc 
to  a  li)dge  within  llic  Grand  Lod^e  jurisdiction  in  which  they  reii'le.  li^ 
frequently  happened  that  a  candidate  has  been  made  a  Maaon  in  oat  Sm^ 
when  his  residence  at  the  time  was  in  another,  without  the  conseDt  uf  the  b^ 
having  jurisdiction.  I'tie  question  of  his  itaiut  has  been  mncfa  dtactarf: 
while  tlicre  has  not  been  a  full  agreement,  the  prcpomlcf;ince  ofopiaiao^ 
decision  now  is  that  a  person,  [naile  a  Masou  ia  a  regular  lodge,  laMtA 
Convened  and  Masonically  formed,  is  a  regular  Ma»on  ;  the  lodge  wot  k 
punished  for  irregular  proceedings,  nnd  the  candidate,  if  a  pony  10  mbj  fei«4 
may  be  expelled,  but  until  disciplined  is  a  regaiar  Mati>n.  Still,  some  Cnri 
Lodges  hold  that  a  person  so  made  is  a  clfuidcctiae  Mason ;  while  «w 
others,  not  actually  denting  his  regularity,  prohibit  his  recci^-ii^  Muooie 
privileges  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  question  of  determining  the  residence  of  a  candidate  is  ffcticrallf  (X 
of  fact,  ill  relation  to  which  the  two  Grand  Lodges  inieresied  may  ktU  «3tiK 
to  different  conclusions :  there  being  no  superior  tribiiniil,  and  the  dcctsMi^ 
one  not  being  binding  on  the  other,  the  contest  would  be  iniemiiuUe;  i* 
of  late  the  practice  has  arisen  of  submitting  the  questions  to  arlMtratioti.  T*« 
method  is  so  reasonable,  and  so  much  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  Ffw 
masonry,  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  remain  a  permanent  fcann  d 
inter-Grand  Lodge  Masonic  law,  made  so  by  the  general  assent  of  the  On' 
Lodges  of  the  world. 

When  controversies  arise  between  Nations,  which  cannot  be  «$bm1  If 
negotiation,  the  linal  result  is  an  appeal  to  arms;  in  similar  cswt,  Gb^ 
Lodges  withdrew  Masonic  relations,  and  forbade  the  members  of  tbeir  lOJt* 
ivc  obediences  to  have  Masonic  communication  with  one  another. 

This  course  has  been  taken  in  many  inst.mccs,  but  within  a  few  mn  p* 
there  has  been  a  growing  sentiment  that  such  a  state  of  ailairs  between  w 
Grand  Lodges  Is  not  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  Freema9QaiT,nJi> 
consequence,  there  is  a  corresponding  disposition  to  exhaust  eray  **• 
resource  to  effect  a  sclllement,  before  resorting  to  this  Masonic  ■•*■' 
rafit)  ";  but  as  long  as  Masons  are  subject  to  human  imperfccnoa,  caia  •* 
undoubtedly  arise  in  which  this  action  will  be  deemed  a  necessiiy. 

The  Relation  of  Grand  Bodies  to  their  Coiutitaenta,  and  to  LidMlvk. 
—  The  relations  of  Grand  Lodges  to  lodges  and  to  individual  roembenof  At 
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Craft  may  be  considcre<i  together.  When  men  undertake  to  establish  a  frame 
of  government  for  an  association  as  well  as  for  a  nation,  they  are  inevitably 
controlled  by  the  views  of  governments  which  they  have  acquired  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed  ;  and,  except  in  cases  of  revolution,  their 
ideas  are  generally  in  accord  with  the  civil  government  under  which  they  live, 
lliis  has  been  often  illustrated  in  the  organization  of  governing  bodies  in 
the  Masonic  Fraternity. 

Previously  to  1717  there  were  no  Cirand  Lo<lges :  theoretically  at  least,  the 
Orand  Master  was  the  head  of  the  Craft,  exercising  various  powers  by  immemo- 
rial usage  ;  the  making  of  new  laws  was  held  to  be  vested  in  general  assemblies 
of  the  Craft  supposed  to  be  held  annually.  No  reronls  were  kept,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  laws  and  ceremonies  of  the  Craft  were  transmitted  orally 
from  generation  to  generation.  Freemasonry  as  an  Op€rativ€  Institution  had 
then  fallen  into  decay,  and  could  no  longer  l>e  maintained.  Ihit  good  and 
really  great  men  were  connected  with  it  who  appreciated  in  some  degree,  at 
lea«»t,  the  sublimity  and  truth  of  its  principles  and  their  im|><)rtan<  e  to  human- 
ity. They  may  have  **  builded  better  than  they  knew,"  but  it  is  certain  that 
ihey  deemed  the  organization  worthy  of  presen'ation  as  a  Speculative  Institu- 
tion, when  it  could  no  longer  be  supported  in  its  Operative  character. 

As  a  consequence,  a  change  in  its  form  of  government  l)crame  a  necessity. 
Ilierefore,  the  assemblies  of  the  Craft  were  held  upon  their  own  motion,  and, 
while  called  **  IcKiges,**  met  anywhere  and  at  any  time  as  occxsion  calle<l :  this 
system  was  the  natural  result  of  the  itinerant  character  of  Operative  .Mas<ms. 
But  obviously  when  Masons  l)ecame  Speculative  only,  naturally  and  cjuite 
necessarily  their  meetings  would  be  held  with  some  kind  of  regularity,  and 
their  organizations  l)e  of  a  permanent  character ;  lo<lges  would  Ik*  no  longer 
com|K)sed  of  those  who  chanced  to  l>e  present,  but  of  meml)ers  duly 
enrolled,  with  regularly  appointed  officers.  'W\e  word  *•  lodge  **  came  to  mean 
an  organized  association  of  a  pennanent  character  instead  of  a  temporary  assem- 
bly of  Masons  presided  over  by  any  Master  who  happened  to  In?  present. 
Permanency  of  organization  naturally  suggested  that  those  making  it  should 
have  warrant  therefor  from  the  governing  authority. 

When  the  idea  of  continuing  the  Society  as  Speculative  was  first  enter- 
tained, and  how  long  a  time  it  existed  before  the  changes  involved  in  that  idea 
culminated  in  a  system,  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  growth,  as  in  other  cases 
in  Masonr)-,  was  prolxably  slow.  Hut  lK*fore  1717  such  progress  h.id  l)een 
made  that  some  Kxlges  had  fixetl  places  for  holding  their  meetinv:^,  and  had 
acquireti  quite  a  permanent  character.  In  that  year  the  present  >y>tem  was 
fonnally  organized. 

The  history  of  that  organization  "  must  l>e  read  in  the  light  of  surrounding 
cirruniNiances  **  in  order  to  as<  ertain  its  true  character.  Cie»»r^e  I.  ha«l  lately 
ascendetl  the  Uirone  of  England  after  a  contest  of  more  than  thirtv  year>  betneen 
bis  predecessors,  and  Parliament  representing  the  people.     1  he^e  predecesson 
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hod  undertaken  lo  deprive  Parliament  of  the  powers  it  h*d  1 
cised.  Among  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  had  formcriy  been  tl 
dispensation;  the  hmils  of  this  power  had  nol  been  dciincd.  and  Jmalt 
had  undertaken  to  exercise  it  to  the  extent  of  annulHiig  all  law.  la  the  ca- 
lesl  which  follov¥ed  James  lost  his  throne,  and  in  Uie  "  Bill  of  Rights."  inifrf 
tobyhissuccessor,  this  prerogative  was  wholly  abandoned.  WhclherortMde 
word  and  the  idea  embodied  in  it  had  been  adopted  from  the  Konua  Kx^A. 
[Mlity,  it  had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  a  well-known  feature  of  llut  poKn 
It  was  an  attribute  of  sovereignly  —  the  power  to  dispense  wiUi  a  bvtetbf 
benefit  of  a  particular  person  in  a  particular  case.  This  raeanuiK  of  the  vti 
was  well  and  universally  known,  although  the  power  had  been  abxDiloned  aiil 
had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  civil  government.  In  thai,  the  i»o»rer  of  PariHmai 
was  supreme,  subject  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ;  but  while  tbn  wpne 
it  was  practically  limited  by  certain  principles  established  by  "  (he  uugncf  Ite 
realm."  It  is  not  possible,  in  a  work  of  this  character,  to  g,o  fnnlui  ■• 
detail,  but  a  clear  and  correct  conception  of  the  original  Gratkl  Ix>d^  « 
of  Masonic  government  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  close  study  of  the  o 
temporaneous  system  of  civil  law  in  England,  which  was  taken  a 
the  Masons  of  thai  day. 

In  1 7 1 7  general  assemblies  of  the  Crafl  were  abolished  atid  the  « 
power  vested  in  the  Grand  Lodge  —  the  Masonic  Parliament.  The  p 
of  holding  lodges  at  pleasure  was  also  abolished,  and  no  new  lod^  ci 
created  except  by  warrant  from  the  Grand  Lodge  or  the  Grand  MaHer^H 
Masters  and  Wardens  of  the  lodges  were,  ex  officio,  members  vX  the  Cm 
Lodge.  The  powere  of  the  Grand  Master,  whatever  they  i 
untouched  ;  his  power  to  grant  dispensations  was  expressly  recognized,  boti 
was  dechred  that  "  the  inherent  right  "  of  a  lodge  lo  choose  their  own  Me» 
bers  was  not  "  subject  to  a  dispensation."  Moreover,  the  binding  force  of  int 
Ancient  Landmarks  was  taken  for  granted.  With  these  limitaiionx,  (he  KJtaH 
Lodge  was  made  the  supreme  power  of  the  Fraternity  —  not  nvcrely  the  uAoJ 
organ  of  the  Craft,  but  the  supreme  governor  of  the  Craft  aceordilif;  lo  ii 
own  good  will  and  pleasure. 

^Vhcn  Freemasonry  was  established  in  this  country,  the  same  plu  d 
government  was  adopted.  I'he  Constitution  of  the  oldest  American  GmI 
t,odge  declares  that 


■■  By  virtue  of  Ibe 
topreine  Mstoaic  amhorit)'  in  this  Camn 
unallenble  powers  and  privileges.  .  .  . 
Lodge,  In  which  aticmbl)'  all  ihc  powtrs 


There  was  no  ex( 
Carohna  was  organi/ 
is  strikingly  illustra 
American  lodges  wei 


Hi 


It  and  uugffi  of  Freemasonry,  the  Orasd  Ij)d|(.B  ^ 
iDwealth.  ii  invested  wilb  certain  orictout,  MilHf* 
very  wurrsnled  lodge  it  ft  coDilItaeDt  part  iilAa  GMt 

F  the  Fraternity  reside" 

is  until  i7S7,whcn  the  Grand  I.odgeof  NoA 
igaio,  the  effect  of  surrounding  circanuUKB 
American    independence  had   been  achieved;  ifc* 
the  right  to  Afasonu  independence ;  a  cooo- 
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union  for  the  government  of  the  United  Sutes  had  been  frame<l  and  submitted 
to  the  |>eople.  That  instrument  reversed  the  British  constitutional  system  of 
government :  while  in  the  latter,  Parliament  was  supreme  and  the  source  of  all 
power,  by  the  former  the  Congress  possessed  only  such  powers  as  were  granted 
to  it,  and  could  acquire  other  ix>wers  only  by  a  new  delegation  thereof  from 
the  people. 

'lliis  instrument  was  before  the  i>eople  for  adoption  or  rejection,  when  the 
Masons  of  North  Carolina  met  to  form  a  (]rand  I/xlge ;  and  they  followed 
the  plan  contained  in  it.  Instead  of  organizing  a  Masonic  Parliament,  they 
organized  a  Masonic  Congress,  Their  constitution  could  be  changed  only  by 
submitting  the  pro{>osition  to  the  lodges,  which  could  adopt  or  reject  it  at 
pleasure.  The  Crrand  I^ge  formed  under  it  was  a  sovereign  Ixxiy  only  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  sovereign ;  that  is, 
only  to  the  extent  spei  ified  in  the  constitutions  of  each. 

While  the  large  majority  of  the  (irand  I/xlges  formed  subsequently  fol- 
lowed the  old  plan,  the  (irand  Ixxlgcs  springing  directly  or  more  remotely 
from  the  (irand  Ixxlge  of  North  C*arolina  very  naturally  adopted  the  new  plan. 
In  con>e<]uence,  two  distinct  systems  of  Masonic  Juri>pnidence  have  existe<i, 
and  still  exist  theoretically,  in  this  country,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
'llie  Masonic  jurists  of  the  United  States  arc  divided  in  the  same  manner,  and 
frequently  the  difference  in  their  conclusions  may  be  traced  to  this  difference 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Oraml  Ixxlge  government. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  (juite  a  proportion  of  the  (iran<l  Ixxiges 
which  originally  adopted  the  new  system  have,  with  the  consent  of  their 
kxlges,  abandoned  it,  and  adopted  the  other ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  (irand 
Ijodges  which  originally  a<lopted  the  old  system  have  been  induced  to  adopt 
the  new  one  in  revising  their  constitutions. 

But  it  must  be  said,  also,  that  practically  the  Grand  Lxxiges  which  have 
adopted  the  new  system,  frecjuently,  and  probably  generally.  di>re^aril  it 
when  occasion  re(|uires,  and  act  as  sovereign  bodies :  as  there  can  l>e  no 
apfK'al  from  their  decisions,  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  they  held  to  the 
opposite  theor>'. 

Cirand  Ixnlges  have  always  created  and  terminated  the  existence  of  lodges, 
whenever  they  have  seen  cause  to  do  so  ;  and  in  general  have  prescribed  their 
rights  |)owers,  ami  duties,  although  under  the  .Ancient  I«indmarks  a  K^lge  has 
inherent  powers  of  which  the  Grand  Lodge  cannot  lieprive  it  save  by  revoking 
its  ch.irter. 

Grand  Lodges,  acting  according  to  the  original  plan,  have  exon  JNcd  the 
power  as  inherent  in  themselves,  **of  investigating,  regulaimg,  and  dci  uiiug  all 
matters  relative  to  the  Craft,  or  to  p.irtit  ular  lo<iges,  or  to  intlividnal  brothers,** 
either  by  themselves  directly,  or  by  such  delegate*!  authority  as  they  in  their 
wisdom  and  discretion  have  seen  fit  to  ap|>oint.  The  Grant!  l.txiges  adhering 
to  the  new  plan  generally  hold  that  they  cannot  exercise  many  of  these  poweri, 
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excepE  upon  appeal  from  the  subordinate  lodges.     The  romier,  SS  a  nric,ki 
that  in  themselves  alone  resides  the  power  gf  expelling  and  siiBpeniliilg  h 
from  the  rights  anil  privileges  of  Masonry  ;  wiiik  the  latter  quite  b 
hold  that  this  power  resides  in  the  lodge  escludivcly.     Mute  rcceciUi.lia^ 
ever,  some  of  them,  in  cases  coming  before  ihem  on  appeal,  have  « 
the  power  of  reversing  the  proceedings  of  the  lodge,  and  of  S 
expelling  the  accused. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  matter  of  discipline  (except  ai  to  membcna 
the  Grand  Lodge),  has  been  left  to  the  lodges,  subject  \a  revision  on  iFfEi 
and  to  confirmation  or  reversal  in  cases  of  suspeoaion  or  cxputsoo.  Tbr 
original  meihod  was  to  have  a  trial  by  the  lodge,  the  Master  Girling  as  jod^ 
and  the  other  members  as  the  jury.  As  the  Icwlges  increased  in  dmaIo- 
ahip,  this  method  became  cumbersome  and  unsatisfjictoTy  for  other  kum^ 
and  the  plan  of  trial  by  Commission  and  the  Lodge  was  adapted.  Ordint^, 
the  Commission  hears  the  case  and  reports,  —  in  some  jurisdictkim  ihe  fc- 
dence,  and  in  others  their  findings,  —  to  the  Lodge  which  procenls  to  dcoA 
the  case  and  render  judgment.  Other  Grand  Lodges  Iiave  a  Board  of  Tni 
Commissioners,  who  try  all  cases  (unless  the  Lodge  \-otes  to  \vf  the  ca«  itrfj, 
and  report  to  the  Grand  Lodge  their  decision  aiul  sentence,  tf  anr,  vfciA 
when  approved  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  stands  as  its  own  juilsinent. 

A  Grand  Lodge  is  the  supreme  legislative,  judicial,  and  execultve  Mssv 
power  in  its  jurisdiction  ;  its  enactments,  decisions,  and  acts  arc  bin'titqi  sfa 
all  lodges  and  Masons  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  subject  only  In  die  Annetf 
Landmarks  ;  but  from  its  decisions  in  relation  to  thetn  there  is  no  .^ppc^l 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  power  of  a  Gr:iii'i  V'-'^n'-- 
discipline  a  Mason  of  another  jurisdiction,  who  comes  into  its  It-rr,!.:-.  :•.''. 
.  there  conimiis  an  ulTeoce  against  its  laws;  but  it  is  now  the  s-'itlt-.!  1  -i:  ■- 
that  a  Mason  from  another  jurisdiction  has  no  immunity  from  discipline  twt 
possessed  by  resident  Masons,  and  the  statement  that  the  laws  of  a  Grand 
Lodge  "  are  binding  upon  all  Masons  within  its  jurisdiction  "  is  made  advisedh- 

The  Relation  of  Lodges  to  one  another,  and  to  Individual  CraftfrneL  — 
The  history  of  jurisprudence  concerning  the  relations  of  lodges  to  one  anotbd 
and  to  individual  members,  and  of  Masons  to  one  another,  is  substanti*llj » 
history  of  the  development  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Institution. 

The  earliest  laws  of  Freemasons  must  have  been  few  and  of  the  mA 
general  character.  They  were  evidently  founded  upon  a  belief  in  the  Fatbrt- 
hood  of  God  and  the  consequent  recognition  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Mm: 
this  is  not  known  historically,  but  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  fiunJi- 
mental  principles  of  the  Institution  as  they  existed  when  we  have  the  fiol 
knowledge  of  them. 

Human  experience  has  shown,  however,  that  a  geneni  V.-x  tTnl  .i!l  rr: 
must  be  "  good  men  and  tnie  "  is  not  suffirient,  and  that  as  the  wntlii  p-^^ 
older,  the  number  of  laws  relating  to  specilic  details  also  inctca^c^     Soi-h  Idl 
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been  the  case  with  Masonry  since  its  historic  pcrio<l  roniniencc(i.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  it  was  so  before  :  the  **  C'lurges  '*  useci  were  largely 
statements  of  Masonic  duty  as  to  specific  matters,  as  to  acts  which  might  be 
done,  and  arts  which  were  prohibited. 

With  no  iL^ritten  law  for  a  giii<le,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  usages  of  the 
Craft  should  take  its  pla<e  ;  this  would  be  the  more  certain  in  Kngland,  where 
the  **  usages  of  the  realm  "  had  already  l)ecome  a  great  part  of  *'  the  common 
law,"  governing  the  people  in  their  relations  to  one  another  and  subject  only  to 
the  enactments  of  Parliament. 

.\t  the  time  of  the  reorganization,  in  1717,  there  was  no  "  IJook  of  Con- 
stitutions "  ;  as  yet  the  law  of  the  Craft  was  fmnd  in  its  usages,  but  according 
to  the  statements  of  .Anderson  made  at  or  near  the  time,  and  supportetl  by 
other  conclusive  evidence,  there  existed  manuscripts  in  which  were  contained 
Charges  and  accounts  of  ancient  usages  of  the  Craft. 

In  171S,  according  to  Anderson,  (irand  Master  Payne 

"  l>csirri!  any  brethren  to  brinf;  to  the  (jranii  Ixk!;;?  any  old  writings  an<l  reconls  concerninf 
Mav^ns  and  M.ivinry,  in  order  to  ^how  ttir  usa^c^  of  ancient  times ;  and  this  )rar  several  old 
copir%  of  the  Ijothic  Om^titutions  were  produced  and  collated." 

.Apparently  this  recjuest  pnxluced  an  effect  precisely  the  reverse  of  what 
was  intendo<l,  for  in  17  jo  .Anderson  says  :  — 

"'Pus  yrar,  at  %c\mc  frtvj/r  lodges,  several  very  valuable  mammstrt/ts  (for  thry  had  nothing 
yet  in  print).  r<»ncerning  the  Fraternity,  their  Ixnlges.  Regulations,  Charges.  Seorets.  and  Uvagrs 
(partK-ularly  one  wnt  by  Mr.  Nicho'as  Stone,  the  Warden  of  Inigo  |i>ne\).  i»rre  tin»  hasti'y  burnt 
by  some  scruputou-k  Brothers;  that  those  palters  might  not  (alt  into  strange  hand*." 

'Ilie  same  fear  entertained  by  these  "  scnipulous  brothers "  has  induce<l 
others  many  times  sin<e  to  do  the  same  thing. 

.At  the  meeting  of  the  (irand  Ix)dge  in  September,  1721, 

*•  Hi*  Orand  Worship  and  the  I.odge  finding  fault  ^iih  the  old  ("Jothic  Constitution,  ordered 
Bn.>ther  j.im'*s  .\nderson.  .\.  M.,  t»>  digest  the  s.%me  in  a  new  and  l>etter  mrihiwl. 

"  I'hc  Constitutions  lefrrred  to,"  >,iys  Rol)ert  Freke  itou^d.  the  emin«*nt  Fnglish  Ma<*>nic  his- 
torian, "«rre  ceit.iin  i>ld  dovutiirnts,  usually  in  roll  or  s«.ripl  f(>rm,  containing  the  Ixg«-nd  of  the 
C.'r.ift,  and  a  Cod^  i>f  An  irnt  Regulations,  both  of  which  it  was  the  custom  in  old  days  to  rratl 
over  to  the  oinrntivr  Masons  on  their  first  admission  into  the  lodge." 

.Anilers<m  prepared  his  manuscript,  anti  the  Grand  Master,  at  the  desire  of 
the  I  xxlge,  apjjointed  fourteen  **  learned  brothers  "  to  examine  it  ami  make 
r  •i>ort ;  in  March,  1722,  *he  committee  reported, 

••  I  hat  thry  liad  p«*rus#*d  Broth/r  .Anderson's  manuscript,  riz  :  the  '  History.  Charge*.  Rrvj^;'a- 
•       s  .in  I  M.iSter's  Song.' and  after  sonic  amendments  had  approv^ed  of  It ;  i',K»n  wl.uh  tl)r  L.^ige 
..  ■  I  the  tjran<l  Master  to  order  it  printed." 

In  Iinuar>',  1723, 

"Or.md  Ward»-n  .\n«l**rs.in  protiucet!  th«»  new  Unok  of  Constitutions,  now  in  print,  which  w.'t 
again  approved  witit  tlie  aildition  ot  the  antii-nt  mann«*r  of  ion>tit'.i*:ng  a  loAlge." 

It  will  K*  obsenvd  that  this  \\iu>k  of  Constitutiiinn  wa-*  no\  a  ctxle  of  law 
/Am  enacted^  but  a  compilation  of  old  laws  anil  usages,  and  that  the  ^omftLtt.x^m 
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was  "approved"  and  not  the  laws;  in  ol 
lecognized  as  laws  alreaiiy  existing,  and  « 
One  of  the  regulations  was  that 

"  Every  annual  Grand  Lodge  liai  an  li 
or  lo  allrr  Ihese  (or  IIif  iral  bcneflr  gf  lhr> 
(iMr*j  ^  carr/ully  freictved,"  etc. 


T  words,  the  lairs  in  that  book  wot 
e  not  tbea  created. 


And  the  Grand  Lodge,  i 

"  Grand  I^oiij^  duly  ru 


1 723,  declared  that  a 
]  or  Mplflin  an 


«i/iilt  they  break  1 

This  is  an  express  recognition  that  there  are  "  Astient  Rules "  which  lie 
Grand  Lodge  has  no  power  to  "  break  in  upon ''  by  aniendmcDt  or  expttu- 
lion.  These  "  Rules  "  are  the  "  Antient  Landmarks,"  deemed  by  abncm  aD  ac 
Craft  as  unchangeable  ;  it  is  true  that  some,  viewing  Masonic  go\-enitiKm  bm. 
a  modern  stand-point,  deny  their  existence,  some  because  these  ".Antteni  Raki' 
have  never  been  codified,  and  others,  becaiise  Masons  disagree  »  tn  ■in 
rules  are  landmarks.  But  it  seems  to  be  obvious  that  '■  Aniient  Rules  "  spruc- 
ing from  ancient  usages  cannot  be  codiiied  as  a  complete  code  any  more  ifas 
that  all  the  usages  of  the  Craft  can  be  enumerated. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  "  Old  Charges  "  as  collates]  tn-  .^adenoe 
in  his  first  edition  are  Landmarks,  or  among  the  Landmarks,  and  the  foonliMO 
Upon  which  the  Jurisprudence  of  Masonry  has  been  erected. 

The  Old  Regulations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  capable  of  Un| 
changed  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  as  already  stated,  provided  that  tlie  Lnd- 
marks  be  faithfully  preserved. 

Ail  the  Old  Regulations  containing  prohibitions  and  restiicitoos  upon  ik 
action  of  lodges  are  subject  to  the  modification  *•  except  by  dts[)et)s*UM.'' 
except  that  it  is  expressly  stated  that  one  power  of  a  lodge  is  "  net  imijftl  B 
a  dispell iation." 

Thus  in  this  Book  of  Constitutions  we  find  the  express  recognitioa,  usdo 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  Craft,  of 


(3)1 


ncc  and  inviolability  of  Itie  Landmarks; 
ihem,  the  sovcrrign  power  of  llie  GranJ  Lodge;  and 
□f  Ibe  Grand  Master  lo  granl  diipcnuiioos  suipending  ihe  a 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  Fraternity  naturally  called  for  the  enactnOKf 
new  laws,  and  "  explanations "  of  the  old  ones,  now  termed  "  dednoiB.' 
Accordingly  we  find  lliat  at  almost  every  session  ttie  Grand  I^gc  took  actio*. 
6ut  always  in  a  line  with  ihe  three  prineiples  above  stated.  In  mote  ttua  w 
instance  it  was  discovered  that  the  usages  as  stated  in  the  Book  of  Coo&in 
tlons  w.TS  not  in  accord  with  the  usage  in  the  old  lodges,  and  the  law  •» 
corrected  accordingly. 

Unauthorized  books  were  published,  which  were  denounced  by  the  Goat 
Lodge.     But  in  1738  .\nderson  published  a  second  edition  of  his  work,  p«in( 


"\ 
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an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  C^rand  Ixxige  up  to  that  date,  but  espe- 
cially the  decisions  of  the  Orand  Lodge  and  the  additions  to,  and  amendments 
of,  the  (Jld  Regulations  ;  he,  however,  changed  the  phraseology  of  the  Ancient 
Charges,  with  a  view  of  condensation  and  correction  :  while  his  work  was  at 
first  approved  by  the  Grand  Officers,  it  is  said  that  the  (vrand  Ixxlge  refused 
its  sanction,  and  the  Ancient  Charges,  as  originally  published,  have  ever  since 
been  accepted  as  the  true  version.  His  book  seems  to  have  had  a  small 
circubtion,  for  in  1 746  a  new  title-page  was  printed  and  substituted  for  the 
first  one  and  the  l)ook  put  upon  the  market  as  printed  that  year. 

llie  growth  of  Masonic  Jurisprudence  continued  to  be  in  the  enactment  of 
new  laws,  and  the  action  of  the  Grand  Ixxlge  in  the  nature  of  decisions  and 
precedents.     The  original  idea  was  fully  recognized  and  adhered  to  closely. 

.  'l*he  more  important  matters  were  published ^in  the  Ik)ok  of  C*onstitutions. 
K<iitions  of  Anderson's  Constitutions,  edited  by  John  F)ntick,  were  published 
in  1756  and  1767  under  the  sanction  of  the  Cirand  Ixxlge  ;  in  1769  the  latter 
edition  was  reprinted  in  a  different  form,  and  issued  (with  a  mere  change  of 
the  tillc-pagc),  in  Dublin  also ;  in  1776  an  Appendix  was  p\il)lished  by  order 
of  the  Cirami  Ixxlge,  and  lx)und  in  the  copies  of  the  1767  edition  then  remain- 
ing on  hand.  In  1784,  by  order  of  the  Grand  Ixxlge,  another  edition  of 
Anderscjn's  Constitutions,  edited  by  John  Noorthouck,  was  published.  'Iliesc 
editions  were  all  u(X)n  the  same  general  plan,  so  far  as  the  enactments  and 
decisions  are  concerned,  and  naturallv  each  edition  was  more  voluminous 
than  its  predecessors.  In  181 5,  after  the  union  of  the  two  (iran<l  L<xiges,  a 
Book  of  Constitutions  was  published,  but  it  no  longer  bore  Anderson's  name, 
was  much  smaller  than  the  previous  ones,  and  was  substantially  confined  to 
the  laws  of  the  Grand  Ixxlge.  Several  editions  on  the  same  plan  have  since 
been  ptibli^hed. 

Hut  a  disturbing  element  was  introduced  into  English  Freemasonr>*,  which 

has  left  its  traces  in  Masonic  Jurisprudence,  especially  in  the  Cnited  States. 

The  schism   resulting  in   the   formation   of  the   so<alled   "  Amient   (>rand 

Ixxlge  "  naturally  gave  rise  to  differences  in  minor  particulars  ;  and  the  claim 

was  made  that  these  differences  were  of  vital  importance,  and  even  formed  a 

hanier  of  denial  of  recognition  of  one  faction  by  the  other.     The  union  of  the 

two  English  Grand  Lodges  in  1813,  however,  produced  thereafter  unity  of  law  in 

that  jurisdiction  ;  but  in  .America,  Crrand  Lodges  had  been  formed  under  eai  h  of 

the  two  English  systems,  and  being  independent  naturally  continued  the  |X)lity 

originally  adopted.     In  Massachusetts  there  was  a  union  of  two  Grand  I.txlges 

in  I  792,  but  both  had  taken  .Anderson's  Constitutions  as  their  guide,  and  their 

polity  was  the  same.     In  South  Carolina,  also,  there  were  originally  two  Grand 

Ixxlges,  one  under  each  of  the  English  Inxlies.     They  united  in  180S,  but  a 

schism  immediately  followed,  and  two  (]rand  Ix)dges  existed  until  1814,  when 

a  union  was  effected.     The  result  of  the  blending  of  the  two  systems  is  plainly 

discernible  in  the  present  jurisprudence  of  that  jurisdiction.     The  same  is  true 
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of  Virginia,  whose  Grand  Lodge  was  furraed  by  Masons  holding  i 
indirecily  under  both  the  rival  English  authorities. 

In  Pennsylvania,  however,  the  "  Ancients "  completely  cnuhed  out  ^tt 
rivals,  and  conducted  their  Masonic  affairs  accordtng  to  the  system  etaiUad 
by  Derinott.  In  1783  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Gtand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  L%; 
published  an  "Ahiman  Reion,"  based  upon  the  similar  wofk  of  Dnarit 
His  vtfraion  of  the  Charges  foUowed  closely  those  in  Andenoo'a  xnod  «* 
tion,  with  much  amplification.  He  devotes  considerable  space  10  theaKHA 
of  secrecy,  malting  it  of  paramount  imporlancc.  The  power  of  tbc  Gaad 
Lodge  to  confer  degrees  and  the  prerogative  of  the  Grand  Maslcru'aik 
Masons  at  sight "  are  expressly  staled  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  law. 

Under  the  other  organization  there  were  various  public  Miuonk  <:emm& 
in  which  the  Grand  Lodge  and  subordinate  lo<lges  iMinicipaled  m  ibdr<b- 
tinctive  character.  On  sucli  occasions  the  brethren  were  MaaonicaHj'  doM 
the  officers  invested  with  iheir  jewels  and  other  insignia  of  office,  and  the  £b 
ture  necessary  for  holding  a  lodge  was  present ;  and  the  work  was  dooe  I* 
the  Gr.ind  Lodge  or  the  lodge,  as  the  case  might  be.  These  inchtdcd  1»t^ 
corner-stones  of  public  edifices,  opening  bridges,  tWlicating  balk,  ir 
etc.  Accounts  of  these  ceremonies  are  found  in  the  publications  a 
by  the  Grand  Lodge,  from  almost  the  date  of  the  earliest  printed  boc4nbi^ 
to  Masonry;  and  they  are  then  assumed  to  be  well-known  ufagrs  of  the  C^ 
In  the  Hooks  of  Constitutions  there  are  given  detailed  accounts  of  the  at> 
monies  performed  by  the  Grand  Lodge  on  various  occasions. 

In  Pennsylvania  it  has  been  claimed  that  tliere  are  no  /xi^/V  S\:.r-^- 
ceremonies;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  "Ancients"  iti.i  :->!  ■  ■ 
Strenuously  upon  secrecy  than  did  the  adherents  of  the  olil  ('■mr.  i  J  ■> 
and  that,  in  consequence,  public  ceremonies  were  of  rai 
there  is  ground  for  the  belief  ih.^t  the  claims  of  PennsyK-ania  jurists . 
upon  a  departure  from  the  ancient  usage  in  that  jurisdiction. 

In  177S  there  was  a  celebration  in  Philadelphia  in  honor  i.;' 
Washington.  Dr.  Smith  gives  some  account  of  it  in  his  Ahiman  Kr; 
delivered  a  sermon  upon  the  occ.ision.  He  says  that  the  brelhrrn  j 
at  the  college  10  the  number  of  three  himdred  ;  they  were  "properir  < 
the  ofhcers  in  the  jewels  of  their  lodges  and  other  badges  of  their  d^v^  1 
The  deacons  carried  their  wands ;  the  wardens  bore  their  pillars;  tie  B^  I 
Bible  and  Book  of  Constitutions  were  borne  before  "the  Grand  Master 
the  procession  was  of  the  precise  character  as  those  of  the  Other  o  _ 
that  is  to  say,  a  regularly  formed  lodge  marched  in  a  procesioD  »  i*  I 
church  where  the  exercises  took  place. 

As  the  wearing  of  Masonic  clothing  upon  any  other  than  >f3SQnic  01 
and  the  investment  of  officers  with  their  jewels  and  ladges  of  office,  ewf    I 
when  doing  Masonic  work,  are  utterly  repugnant  to  Masonic  law  aod  «^ 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible    lh;it,  ripon  this  occasion,  the  Gntnd  taiv* 
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Pennsylvania  appeared  in  public  as  such,  fv)r  the  performance  of  Masonic 
work.  The  Grand  Master's  emblem  of  authority  has  no  use,  force,  or  meaning 
as  siiih  tmbUm  outsiiie  of  a  lodge.  The  presence  of  the  Grand  Master,  cla(i 
in  his  offic  ial  insignia  and  bearing  the  emblem  of  authority,  conclusively  shows 
a  duly  formed  lodge  of  Masons. 

But  I)r.  Smith,  in  a  note,  relates  another  very  significant  circumstance 
which  happened  at  the  same  time  :  he  closed  his  sermon  with  an  ascription 
of  "Glory  to  the  Triune-God,'*  and  the  doctor  says  :  — 

•*Al  tlic  \»<)rd  •G'.t)ry '  the  brcfhrrn  rose  together,  and  in  rrvcrential  posture,  in  pronouncing 
the  names  of  the  Triune-Ciotl,  accompanied  the  same  by  a  corresponding  repetition  of  the  Ancient 
Sign  or  S\mlx>l  of  Divine  Homage  and  Obeisance,  concluding  with  the  fbllovving  Resi)onM;: 

"  ■  Amen !    So  let  it  ever  Ijc.*  " 

'ITiis  ( eremony  was  evidently  arranged  in  advance,  and  was  not,  therefore, 
a  mere  unauthorized  act  of  the  brethren. 

The  act  o\ml  of  this  celebration  was  publishetl  ^st.  years  after  it  took  place, 
and  if  there  had  l)een  anything  done  inconsistent  with  Masonic  law  and  usage, 
there  had  been  ample  time  to  ascertain  it.  llie  publication,  therefore,  so  long 
afterward,  adds  to  the  weight  to  be  given  to  what  was  done. 

When  published  this  .\himan  Rezdn  was,  ami  for  some  forty  years  con- 
tinue<i  to  be,  the  "  I>ook  of  Constitutions  "  of  the  (irand  Ixxlge  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  conchision,  therefore,  seems  just  that  the  present  usage  in  that  jurisdic- 
tion is  somewhat  of  a  departure  from  the  original  law  and  usage. 

It  must  be  statetl,  however,  that  in  all  the  jurisdictions  in  which  **  .\ncient " 
Masonry  flourished,  the  emphasis  with  which  secrecy  was  enjoine<i  produced 
effects  still  plainly  discernible. 

What  was  understood  to  be  the  law  as  to  public  Masonic  ceremonies  in 
Anderson's  time  is  shown  by  his  accounts  of  the  "  levelling  of  foot-stones  "  by 
the  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Wardens,  "  attended  by  many  brothers  in  due 
form.'*  on  dates  previous  to  171 7;  whether  the  accounts  are  historically 
corretTt  or  not,  they  show  what  the  usage  was  understood  to  be  at  the  time 
when  thev  were  written. 

Anderson's  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Ix>dge,  June  24,  1721, 
shows  that  the  (irand  Master  and  other  Grand  Officers  with  the  Masters  an<l 
Wanlens  of  twelve  hnlges,  formed  a  (jrand  Lodge,  **  ma<le  some  new  brothers  " 
and  *•  marched  on  f  K)t  to  the  hall  in  proper  clothing  and  dtie  form,"  where 
they  m'cre  **  received  by  one  hundred  and  fifty,  true  ami faithfui,  all  clothcil  "  ; 
after  dinner  the  Grand  Master  was  pnK'laimed  and  he  an<l  his  officers  inNCsteti ; 
mnd  after  the  business  was  finished,  he  ordered  a  brother  "  as  Warden  to  cKimc 
the  lodge  in  goofi  time."  It  will  be  seen  that  at  this  early  date,  the  Grand 
Ixxlge  was  opened  in  one  hall,  did  business,  marched  ( formed  a'*  ^  n  Ii ).  ihrouijh 
the  streets,  to  another  hall,  and  after  performing  Masonic  w  rk  there,  was 
dulv  closed.  The  same  course  w.is  followed  vear  after  vear.  In  his  ac«  ount 
of  the   assembly  and    feast,  January  29,   1730  [N.S.].  .XnlcrMin  gives   "as 


ference  in  details  affects  their  jurisprudence  to  no  such  extent  as  2 
recognition  of  each  other  or  entire  harmony  in  their  mutual  relation! 
Grand  Masters*  Decisions.  —  The  immense  and  rapid  growth  of 
in  this  country  soon  developed  the  study  of  "  Masonic  Jurisprudence. 
tions  arose  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  Grand  Master  was  invokt 
questions  came  directly  before  the  Grand  Lodge.  To  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  same  questions,  the  practice  arose,  some  thirty  yea 
reporting  to  the  Grand  Lodge  the  decisions  of  the  Grand  Mastei 
publication  of  these  decisions  and  those  of  the  Grand  Lodge  for  the 
tion  of  the  Craft.  Then  came  the  pra<?tice  of  having  the  Grand  Li 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  Grand  Master,  not  with  the  purpose  of  afii 
decision  of  the  particular  case  (for  in  that  the  action  of  the  Gran 
was  final),  but  with  the  view  of  establishing  the  rule  for  the  future. 

The  occasions  for  these  decisions  were  more  numerous  from  the 
nearly  all  of  the  Masonic  Monitort,  after  the  advent  of  Webb  in  1 
special  reference  to  the  ritual  and  ceremonials,  and  gave  little  attent» 
law ;  so  that,  except  so  far  as  they  incidentally  show  the  usages  of  t 
they  are  of  little  aid  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  There  were  som 
tions ;  and  the  science  cannot  be  understood  without  a  study,  not  on 
English  Books  of  Constitutions,  Monitors,  and  Ahiman  Rezons,  ba 
the  earlier  publications  in  this  country,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Rezon  of  1783;  the  Virginia  Ahiman  Rezons  of  1791,  1818,  and  i^ 
J  Massachusetts  Constitutions  of  1792  and  1798;  the  Maryland  Ahimai 

i  of  1797, 1817,  and  1826  ;  and  the  Ahiman  Rezons  of  New  York,  1805, < 

Carolina  and  Tennessee,  1805,  of  South  Carolina,  1807,  and  of  Ki 
1808  and  1818. 

Treatises  on  Jorisprndence.  — The  practice  of  making  deciskms  sc 
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of  (rMnd  Masters  and  (irand  Ix>dges,  with  the  utterances  of  Masonic  Commit- 
tees. In  addition  to  these,  there  should  be  mentioned  The  Freemasons* 
Monthly  Magazine,  by  Charles  W.  Moore.  Its  publication  was  commenced 
in  1 84 1,  and  was  continued  for  thirty-two  years.  Questions  of  Masonic  law 
were  continually  discussed  in  it  with  an  a!)ility  and  knowledge  that  make  the 
work  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  whole  range  of  Masonic  literature. 

The  publication  of  these  works  created  a  vivid  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  Craft.  The  ritual,  symbolism, 
and  history  of  Freemasonry  haci  offered  a  wide  field  for  study  and  research, 
and  to  these  were  now  added  its  jurispnidence.  \  system  had  grown  up  in 
this  country  which  gave  an  opportimity  for  the  full  discussion  of  thej>c  subjects 
—  a  necessary  condition  for  the  evolution  of  truth.  In  nearly  all  the  (Irand 
Lodges  a  standing  committee  was  api)ointed  (style<i  "  Committee  on  Foreign 
Corresiwndence  *'),  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  annual  proceedings 
of  the  other  (Irand  Ix)dges  and  of  rei>orting  upon  such  matters  found  therein 
as  may  be  deemed  of  interest  to  the  Craft.  This  naturally  led  to  a  compari- 
son of  the  enactments,  decisions,  usages,  and  action  of  the  (Jrand  I^xlges,  and 
to  a  discussion  of  differences.  While  this  svstem  mav  have  been  diverted 
fiom  its  pur])ose,  and  even  abused  in  some  cases,  it  is  certainly  tnie  that  it  has 
done  more  for  the  unification  of  the  Craft,  and  especially  to  secure  a  degree 
of  uniformity  of  Masonic  law  and  |>olity,  than  all  other  causes  combined.  In 
numerous  instances  the  discussions  of  these  committees  have  cf>nvinced  a 
Grand  I^odgc  that  it  was  maintaining  an  erroneous  position,  and  has  le<l  to 
a  modification  of  its  action.  Decisions  of  Orand  Masters  and  (>rand  I.tnlges 
arc  made  more  carefully,  and,  in  fa<:t,  with  all  the  consideration  marking  the 
judgments  of  the  highest  civil  courts. 

But,  as  in  case  of  the  civil  law,  and  esi>e<ially  in  consequence  of  the 
differences  in  views  of  polity  already  notiretl,  tmiformity  of  law  has  not  been 
attained,  an<l  is  not  likely  to  prevail.  Yet  in  essentials,  and  in  all  matters 
affecting,  the  relations  of  Masons  of  different  juris<lictions,  friction  and  the 
liability  to  dissensions  are  year  by  year  decreasing  ;  and  although  there  mu«it  be 
differences  as  long  as  Masons  are  human,  yet  such  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  right  direction  that  we  may  certainly  look  fonvard  to  the  «lay  when  the 
Society  will  be  one  great  Brotherhood  united  in  a  common  purpose,  in  spite 
of  its  division  into  numerous  governing  organizations,  each  independent  and 
the  peer  of  all  the  rest. 

HMonio  Principles  TTnchan^able.  —  The  study  of  the  histt^ry  of 
Masonic  Jurispnidence  suggests  one  danger  to  which  allu^iim  has  already 
been  nude,  a  danger  not  ver\-  apparent,  and,  therefore,  all  the  more  difficult 
of  avoi< lance.  Freemasonr)*  is  an  ohl  Institution,  with  fixetl,  umhangeaMe 
principles,  whose  laws  are  intendeii  to  give  effet  t  to  those  principles  ;  beyond 
%ht5  bws  cannot  properly  go.  Hut,  especially  in  the  «lonuin  of  jurispniden*  e, 
%herv  is  a  tendency,  almost  inevitable,  to  introduce  mo<lern  i  kas,  and  e^pc 
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cially  to  construe  the  laws  and  shape  ihe  proceedings  under  ibcia,  aca 
to  the  prevailing  views  of  the  lime.  This  tendency  is  inherent  in  oor  lu 
or  rather  in  our  education,  and  is  not  perceptible  by  those  affected  lit  H 
nn  illustration  :  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  old  usages  of  the  CriA 
been  materially  changed  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  It  is  now  mm 
held  ihat  it  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Kreem 
that  a  Mason  shall  not  be  deprived  of  any  of  his  Masonic  rights  witfcc 
opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his  defence  ;  but  a  careful  study  of  the 
records  shows  that  the  usage  of  the  Craft  was  thai  the  lodge  bad  pi 
power  over  the  individual  Mason,  and  imposed  any  of  the  Maaooic  pa 
whenever  it  deemed  that  the  good  of  the  Craft  rcqtiireil  it.  If  cand 
know  in  advance  that  they  hold  their  Masonic  character  only  at  tbe  i 
their  brethren,  they  cannot  complain  of  any  breach  of  faith,  if  iheti  tn 
deprive  them  of  it.  Many  are  beginning  to  think  that  the  old  uiage  «I 
best,  and  thai  our  laws,  in  their  anxiety  to  protect  the  ry:kei  of  Uu  imA 
have  sacrificed  the  good  of  the  Craft.  The  argument  is,  that  if  Maun  I 
depend  on  the  good  opinion  of  thdr  brethren,  they  would  be  more  di 
spect ;  that  Masonic  trials  are  too  frequently  the  cause  of  < 
discord  ;  and,  more  than  all,  that  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ol 
producing  sufficient  testimony  as  to  specific  acts,  it  is  iropossiUe  to  gd  1 
Masons  really  known  by  their  brethren  and  the  community  to  be  on* 
of  the  Masonic  character. 

In  this  respect,  however,  our  system  has  become  too  flrmly  establsb 
be  overthrown.  Il  is  uniloubtuilly  the  result  of  the  ahik-os  in  fjrr.:.-  1 
of  the  procedure  under  the  criminal  laws.  The  change  is  a  forcible  i 
tration  of  the  tendency  to  endeavor  to  "  improve  "  Frcernasonry  and  nul 
conform  to  the  vacillating  idea  of  men  in  different  times. 

The  study  of  Masonic  Jurisprudence  from  the  early  times  teaches  n 
emphatically  not  only  rigid  adherence  to  the  fundamental  principles  and  Li 
marks  of  the  Society,  unyielding  resistance  to  all  innovations  however  H^ 
and  faithful  obedience  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Craft ;  but  also  thit  "t 
in  other  relations  one  may  lawfully  do  what  is  not  prohibited,  to  the  M» 
whatever  does  not  find  a  warrant  in  those  Landmarks,  laws,  or  usages  is  ^ 
lutely  forbidden. 
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The  Royal  Arch  as  a  Separate  Decree  in  Enf^lanJ  and  other  pirts  of  the 
Bnti^h  Empire,  The  Mark  ^Master  Mason's  Decree  as  et'o/vtti  in  the 
Uniteti  Kini^Jom,  The  seirrai  Grand  Chapters^  and  the  Royal  Anh 
Systems  of  Eni^iand,  Ire/and^  and  Scotland^  in-  iudim^  Mark  Masonry, 
Miton's  Marks,  and  Past  Master's  Decree,  The  Grand  Chapters  of  Can- 
ada^ Sin*a  Scotia,  Quebec,  and  Nno  Brunswick,  The  General  Grand  Royal 
Arch  Chapter,  its  otif^n,  po7uers^  and  jurisdiction.  State  Grand  Chapters, 
includinf^  the  Independent  Grand  Chapters  of  Pennsylvania,  I'iry^'nia,  and 
H'est  Virf^i^iia  ;  separately  considered,  and  in  alphabetical  ordrr,  together 
with  all  Chapters  holdinjs;  charters  from  the  General  Grand  Chapter. 
The  Order  of  High  Priesthood, 

By  Alf-red  F.  Chapman,  r/.(l.*.('..\H. •.!*/. 
General  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  sArch  Masons,  U.S.A.,  etc,  etc. 


CHAFFER   I. 
Early  History  of  thk  CArrai-AR  Rrra. 

The  Holy  Soyal  Aroh.  —  Whatever  may  l>e  said  conrerning  the  Royal 
Arch  Degree,  therq  is  no  question  as  to  its  imj)ortanre  in  the  Masonic  world, 
nur  as  to  the  high  place  it  holds  in  |)crfecting  the  Craft  1  )cgrecs  in  Knglan<l, 
and  of  iK'ing  the  fourth  of  the  Caj)itular  Degrees  in  Ameriia,  un  well  as  the 
seventh  in  the  series  of  degrees  |)et  idiar  to  the  American  system. 

lu  origin  has  awakene«l  inquiry,  Init.  |)rofoun<l  as  ha-*  Int-n  tlir  investiga- 
tion, authorities  have  not  ventured  to  give  it  an  earlier  date  than  alnmi  1740. 
Srxm  after  this  it  came  into  notice  in  England,  siim\ilate<l  by  dissensions 
in  bmtlon,  Inrtween  the  "  Ancients  "and  the  *'  MiMlcrns."  arising  in  1751  .  an«l 
thii  breach  in  the  amicable  relations  Inrtween  the  brethren  was  n«»t   healed 
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until  articles  of  union  were  ado[>teiJ  by  the  two  Grand  Lodgo  ■ 
wherein  it  was  declared  that 


The  "  Ancients "  and  "  Hodenu,"  —  It  will  be  a^  well  hc«  a 
speak  of  the  disaffection  which  aro^ie,  in  1751,  among  ceruuD  of  llic  h 
in  London,  who  separated  themselves  from  the  regular  lodges,  be^  V 
meetings  and  to  initiate  candidates,  without  authority  of  (jraad  I 
Mackey  quotes  Thory,  who 


Dermott  and  Preston  agree  that  changes  took  pUce,  although  llHfJ 
somewhat  as  lo  time.  This  schismatic  body  of  1751  assumed  the  ui 
Ancient  Masons,  and  styled  the  regular  Cmnd  Lodge  of  EngUod, "  &Ma 
At  about  this  period  (1740),  I^urence  Dermott  was  made  a  M,isan,ai 
years  later  a  Royal  Arch  NTason  ;  and  he,  more  than  any  other,  lee^ 
have  been  the  moving  spirit  in  sustaining  this  great  schism,  during;  tb  k 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  his  decease  in  1791.  As  U^^  h 
pected,  Dermott  has  been  severely  cridcised  by  his  oppone^s,  tgA  U 
charges  him  with  unfairness  in  his  proceedings  agninst  ibe  Uodoitl 
treating  them  bitterly,  with  quackery,  with  being  vainglorioais  rf  Hi 
pretensions  to  superior  knowledge,  and  claims  that  he  shoiiM  be  rtfA 
by  Masons  of  every  class,  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  purity  of  ibe  (W 
Ip  commenting  upon  this.  Dr.  Mackey  says  ;  — 

■'  I  am  afraid  Ihcre  is  mutli  Iruth  in  Iliis  eslimalc  of  Dcrmo(t"»  character.  Ai  s  pcdCBc 
till  not  aliogelhcr  sincere  or  veracious  BntiaiiHrf 
is  adversaries,  and  in  a  philosophicat  xp^mealBat  d 
:  u-ns  in  advance  of  ihe  spirit  of  his  i(e.  Do*ti>is 
him  wo  owe  the  csiablishment  of  English  Ronl  V 
.amsay.  bul  he  did  not  adopt  Ramsay's  ScotiBli  **> 
came  from  Ihe  fertile  brain  and  intrepid  hean  d  Daw 
in  1813.  and  ii  is  hardly  now  a  question  ihM  iht  da^ 
e  York  Rile  in  1740.  has  been  of  evident  adnav  ■  » 


IS  finally  adopted  by  hi 
cc  of  Masonic  symholi: 


This  latter  estimate  of  Dermott  commends  itself  as  being  nearer  » * 
truth,  especially  in  view  of  what  has  since  been  enacted  ;  and  here  apis  * 
clear  light  in  which  Mackey  has  placed  this  will  help  to  an  uodentaiKiiif  ^ 
what  is  of  chief  importance  in  comprehending  the  reladons  whici  l* 
".Ancients"  and  the  "  Moderns"  sustained  toward  each  other,  ool  ooh  ■ 
Great  Britiin,  but  also  in  .\merica  :  — 

"The  Grand  Lodffc  of  Ancicnl  Masnns  ivas.  shntlly  after  its  oi^niiatioa.  ircopiirt  t" fc 
(Irand  Lod(;i--5  of  Scotland  and  In.l.iiul,  :in(l.  ihrmgh  Ihe  ability  and  enercy  of  in  offirm  * 
especially  Laurirncc  Dutmoii,  ai  oni>  liint  ili  Gr.iiid  Secretary  (1753)  and  a 
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Graml  Master,  and  the  author  of  its  Ahiman  Rexoo.  or  Book  of  Constitutions,  it  extended  its 
Influence  and  authority  into  foreign  countnes  and  into  the  British  Colonies  of  America,  where  it 
excerdingiy  popular,  and  where  it  organized  several  Provincial  Grand  Lodges,  as.  for 

ice.  in  Massachusetts,  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  where  the 
working  under  this  authority  were  generally  known  as  '  Ancient  York  Lodges.' 

**  In  consequence  of  this,  dissensions  existed  not  only  in  the  Mother  Country,  but  also  in 
America,  fur  many  years,  between  the  lodges  which  derived  their  warrants  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ancients  and  those  which  derived  theirs  from  the  regular  or  so-C4lled  Grand  Lodge  of 
Modems.  But  the  Duke  of  Kent  having  been  elected,  in  1813,  the  (jrand  Master  of  the  Ancients, 
while  his  brother,  Duke  of  Sussex,  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Moderns,  a  permanent  reconciliation 
was  effected  between  the  rival  bodies,  and  by  mutual  compromises  the  present '  United  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ancient  Freemasons  of  England '  was  established. 

**  Similar  unions  were  consummated  in  America,  the  last  being  that  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges 
In  South  Carolina,  in  18 17.  and  the  distinction  between  the  Ancients  and  the  Modems  was 
iDTCver  abolished,  or  remains  only  as  a  melancholy  page  in  the  hutory  of  Masonic  controversies." 

If  it  were  desirable  to  extend  inquiry  as  to  these  dissensions,  the  result 
would  be  of  small  profit,  and  of  but  little  permanent  advantage  in  Craft 
history.  Dr.  Dalcho,  of  South  Carolina,  spoke  of  these  differences,  and  the 
cause  of  them,  as  though  they  were  insignificant ;  others  have  thought  differ- 
ently ;  but,  looking  at  them  from  this  distance,  it  will  be  seen  that  more  gooil 
than  harm,  to  the  general  welfare  of  Freemasonry,  has  resulted  from  the 
schism. 

In  sj)eaking  of  the  "Ancients"  and  "Moderns,"  Dr.  Mackey  credits  Dr. 
Dalcho,  who  was  made  in  an  **  Ancient  **  lodge,  with  Innng  ac  quaintcd  with 
both  systems,  and  claims  that  a  comparison  of  his  writings  with  those  of 
I>ermott  shows  that  the  Modems  made  innovations  in  the  ritual  of  little  ron- 
icquenre  possibly,  but  enough  to  awaken  opposition,  and  to  lead  to  the 
establishing  of  the  Orand  Ix)dge  of  Ancient  Masons,  out  of  which  was  evolved 
the  Royal  .Xrch  Degree. 

Other  evidence,  too  reputable  for  successful  denial,  shows  that  the  Ancients 
had  nurks  claimed  by  them  to  have  been  known  and  given  in  the  loiiges 
which  they  left,  but  not  given  by  the  Modems.  In  regard  to  this,  Dermott 
ia)rs:  — 

"A  Modem  Mason  may  with  safety  communicate  all  his  secrets  to  an  Ancient  Mason.  !>ut 
that  an  Ancient  Mason  cannot,  with  like  safety,  communicate  all  his  secrets  to  a  Modem  M;Lk<>n 
without  further  ceremony." 

History  does  not  instnict  us  concerning  the  differences,  and  is  specially 
silent  as  to  esoteric  matters.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  construction  of 
the  Third  degree  and  the  introduction  of  the  Royal  .Arch  element  were  fruitful 
sources  of  difference.  Ilie  Moderns  asserteti  that  they  were  **  neither  Royal 
Arrh  nor  Ancient."  while  the  latter  contended  that  the  former  had  made 
innovations,  involving  changes  in  the  modes  of  recognition,  and  in  the  trans- 
position of  words.     In  regard  to  this  Dr.  Oliver  says  :  — 

-The  division  of  the  Third  degree  and  the  fabrication  of  the  Eofltsh  Rojral  Arch  appear.  00 
Sictr  own  showing,  to  have  been  the  work  o(  the  Ancients." 
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The  Anderson  Constitutions  and  the  Ahiman  Rezon.  —  Up  to  the  tiine  of 
the  schism,  Anderson's  "  Constitutions  of  the  Freemasons,"  originally  p.:biii:l^: 
in  1723,  was  the  foundation  of  the  written  law  under  which  the  Grand  Lc^i^t 
of  England  and  lodges  warranted  by  it,  whether  at  home  or  in  Anaerica,  were 
governed.  But  when  the  Ancient  York  Masons  established  their  Grand  Lc-df  . 
they  held  it  to  be  necessary  to  have  their  own  Book  of  Constitutions.  Tr-.s 
was  prepared  and  first  published  in  1756,  by  Laurence  Dermott,  under  it: 
title  of  "  Ahiman  Rezon,"  and  these  Constitutions  continued  to  be  the  bw  « 
the  Ancients  until  the  union  in  18 13.  The  Book  had  great  influence  also  ia 
America,  where  many  of  the  lodges  and  Grand  Lodges  derived  their  cxisKDOf 
from  the  Ancients. 

The  Royal  Arch  Degree.  —  The  Modems,  or,  as  more  justly  styled,  tij; 
Constitutional  (irand  Ix)dge,  did  not  recognize  the  Royal  Arch  Degree,  no? 
introduce  it  into  their  system,  officially y  until  sixty-two  years  later  than  did  rix 
Ancients.  In  1765  the  degree  was  worked  by  several  "  Modem"  Masons  in 
England  ;  and,  in  1767,  the  Grand  Chapter  was  formed  by  authority  of  Lad 
Blaney,  the  Immediate  Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  Dunckeikj 
has  been  credited  with  its  adoption,  unofficially,  by  the  **  Modems,"  but  th«e 
is  no  evidence  on  that  point,  and  Dr.  Oliver,  in  naming  the  year  1776,  doobt- 
less  i-eferred  to  1767,  as  before  noted. 

From  what  has  been  heretofore  said,  it  appears  that  during  1751-52,  tbe 
Royal  Arch  Degree  was  adopted  into  the  system  of  the  "  Grand  Lodge  d 
England  according  to  the  Old  Constitutions,"  otherwise  called  the  "Ancients." 
and  later,  the  "Athol  (Jrand  Lodge."  In  1767'  the  degree  was  n>/M*?r 
adopted  by  the  "Constitutional  Grand  Lodge,"  or  the  "  Moderns*'  ;  **  ir:d  i: 
1813  it  was  formally  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  English  Rite,  or.  series  l.:' 
degrees,  by  the  United  (irand  Lodge." 

Consensus  of  Masonic  Opinion.  —  It  is  not  within  our  purpose  \:>  p>: 
iiKjiiiry  into  the  field  of  si)eculation  merely,  concerning  the  nv>re  rcr..  :t 
origin  of  the  Royal  Arch  Degree,  for  the  reason,  chieflv,  that  other-  :..  : 
given  their  attention  to  this  in  so  highly  an  intellectual  manner,  that  it  is  ■;  •■ 
unnecessary  to  risk  what,  after  all,  might  prove  to  be  a  ro^^etition.  Dr«::~.:* 
Hnghan,  in  his  "  Origin  of  the  l-'nglish  Rite,"  alludes  to  and  quotes  L~.: 
opinions  of  recognized  Masonic  authorities,  to  the  ctVert  that  mutiuitii>n  " 
the  Third  degree  did  not  take  jjlace,  conse(|uently  the  Royal  Arch  l^tzr 
(  ould  not  have  been  fabricated  or  evolved  from  that.  Hut  these  are  vleKiMi-t: 
])oints,  to  follow  \vhi(  h  would  necessarily  carry  us  back  beyond  that  whxh  *: 
know,  and  lead  us  again  into  the  maze. 

Dermott  imjuired,  —  in  an  address  tt)  the  "Gentlemen  c>f  the  Fratemiiv."  — 

"  W'hctluT  it  i-  iHt->ib".'' to  iTiiti,it<'  or  intioduoo  ;i   Mo'icMi  M.ison    niTn   .i    R  ■•,  j     .\-       [    _" 
( /';<•  iffy  e^setue  i-f  Muyonn  ) ,  uithoiit  lu.ikini^  him  go  throiii;)!  .Aiici'-nt  i  c-rfn).iT-;f-  -   ' 

1  Sinrc  tlii^  work  w.i--  lirop.^ht  i>'it.  uc  li.ivi-  ttac«*».l  the  Rciyal  Arch    I  )i's,'ro».'  .it   I'r-.i  ■     «■ 
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This  was  in  allusion  to  the  differences  l>etween  the  **  Ancients  **  and  "  Modems," 
and  goes  to  show  his  own  belief  in  the  existence  of  "* Ancient'  ceremonies," 
without  instructing  us  as  to  their  origin. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  said  negatively  as  to  speculation  merely,  it 
is  di'sirable  that  some  notice  be  taken  of  the  opinions  of  various  authors, 
touching  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Arch.  In  doing  this,  much  must  of  necessity 
l>e  left  unsaid,  to  limit  repetition  ;  but  enough  may  be  said  to  indicate  the  drift 
of  the  story. 

I  )r.  Oliver  declared,  that  the  degree 

"  Is  very  properly  denominated  the  Knglish  Royal  Arch,  for  it  was  doubtless  a  fabrication  of 
\\.\s  iountry,  and  from  hence  was  transmitted  to  every  part  of  the  world,  where  it  now  prevails." 

The  doctor  further  says  :  — 

"  The  •  tnjc  word '  was  never  lost,  but  transferred  by  the  seceding  l)retbren,  at  the  great  schism 
in  1740.  to  the  Royal  Arch,  and  in  corroboration  of  this  hypothesis.  I  have  before  me  an  old 
t  rrnch  engraving  of  the  ichnography  of  a  Master's  lodge,  dated  m  that  very  >ear.  coniaming  the 
usual  emblems,  and  on  the  cofhn  the  veritable  word  m  Roman  capitals.  .  .  .  The  legend 
^•rogTessrd  throughout  the  greater  part  of  tlie  century,  increasing  in  dimrn>ions.  and  slightly 
var\ing  in  particulars,  until  it  attained  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears,  and  requires  a  portion  of 
the  loefiable  degrees  to  render  the  fable  interesting,  althotigh  by  no  means  complete.** 

Brother  Ilughan  confesses  his 

**  Inability  to  decide  %^hich  was  the  senior,  the  Continemtat,  or  the  Enghih  Royal  Arch. and  as 
t*.ry  hail  \o  much  in  common,  the  Luts  which  are  authenticated  are  not  antagonistic  to  their  having 
a  s«inirwhat  similar  beginning;  but  all  we  can  say  is.  that  their  exact  origin,  and  the  names  of  the 
rrt^inutiirs.  have  nut  yet  been  elucidated,  though  a  fair  approximate  date  may  be  fixed  upon, 
rif  :  a  year  or  two  prior  to  1740 —  for  the  period  of  their  advent." 

He  (juoics  Brother  Joseph  Robbins,  of  Illinois,  to  the  effect  that  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  Third  degree  was  a  fiction,  and  says  that 

*•  I  he  rral  differences  (l>etween  the  Ancients  and  Modems),  consisted  in  adJittcnt,  leaving  the 
three  drjjrrrs  iubitamtialh\i&  they  were  prior  to  the  intruduction  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry.  We  did 
n-  t  !►♦•'•  tins  so  ilearly  some  years  ago  as  we  do  now,  having  at  that  time  relied  \x\*on  well-known 
author jtus.  l-ut  subsequent  investigation  led  us  to  supi>ort  the  theory  tliat  ^e  have  virtually  the 
TJiird  dt'gree  as  it  >%a:»  prior  to  175a" 

(.'onceming  the  introduction  of  the  degree,  our  Brother  says  :  — 

"  Inasmuch  as  it  wiil  be  seen  that  the  degree  was  worked  in  I^ndon  and  I>ublin  about  1740. 
lir.nij  s«.nie  six  years  prior  to  Uermott's  ' exaltatiun,' and  ten  or  more  lK*!ore  l!;e  '.-Xthor  Grand 
I>.  :»;*•  v^as  startetl.  it  must  be  incorrect  to  credit  the  'seceders'  with  the  introduction  of  R«.»>al 
Afi  h  Masonry  into  this  country." 

.\s  to  the  degree,  he 

"  Favors  the  theory  that  a  word  was  placed  in  the  Royal  A rch/r<ww*jf /«/.>.  ^  hicb  was  previous'? 
givri  in  tJ;e  %e*.ti.ms  of  the  Third  degree,  and  knov^n  as  "  the  ancient  word  ul  a  M.istrr  Ma»on.'  \\  e 
un'>rstand  it  is  still  so  communicat'-d  in  sonir  Mastrr  Mason's  Iutlj»«"s  t»n  the  Continrnt.  and  we 
knf>w  that  it  is  to  be  found  on  old  tracing>boards  of  early  last  century." 

Early  Beliable  History.  —  Leaving  the  province  of  delute  for  that  of 
histur)',  it  is  clear   that   the  earliest  reliable  reconl  in   I'.nglish  Royal  .\rt  h 


>.? 


It  appears  that  this  York  Lodge  was  granted  a  warrant  Januar 
,  .  '  held  its  first  meeting,  February  2d,  "at  Mrs.  Chuddock's,  at  the  P 

V*  in  Stonegate,"   and  in  the  following  year,  "on  Sunday,  February 

"■  i^  most  Sublime,  or  Royal  Arch  Lodge,  opened  at  the  sign  of  the  Pui> 

^  •  The  historian  here  relied  on  copied  the  first  minute  exactly,  anci 

duce  it :  — 


I 

"  A  Most  Sublime  or  Royal  Arch  Lodge  open'd  at  the  Sign  of  the  Punch  Bowl 
York,  on  Sunday  the  7th  of  February  1762.    Present : 

"  Frodsham,        P.  H.  \ 
"  Oram,  Z.  L.  >  in  the  Chairs. 

"Granger,  J. A.  J 

J  *  "  Owen. 

"At  this  Loijge.  Brothers  Burton,  Palmes,  Tucker,  and  Dodgson  petition'd  to  be 
•.  4th  Degree  of  Masonry,  commonly  call'd  the  Most  Sublime  or  Royal  Arch,  were  1 

accordingly  made." 


r( 


0" 


•     . 


'  This  record  is  significant  of  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Arch  L 

already  well  known,  otherwise  the  words  "  commonly  called  the  Ma 
♦  ^  or  Royal  Arch  "  were  used  without  regard  to  the  truth,  an  admission 

";  most  thoughtless  would  not  care  to  make. 

The  title-pagC;  carefully  copied  by  Brother  Whytehead,  fully  soi 
claim  of  prior  knowledge  of  the  degree,  as  the  reading  will  show :  — 

"  Minute-book  l>eIonging  to  the  Must  Sublime  Degree  or  Order  of  Royal  Arch  app 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  All  England,  held  at  the  City  of  York,  1762.** 

^  It  is  noticeable  that  the  meetings  of  this  Royal  Arch  Lodge  wci 
somewhat  irregular  intervals,  but  always  on  Sunday,  until  August  ! 
when  the  day  of  meeting  was  changed  to  Wednesday. 

As  an  historic  fact,  it  should  be  memorable  that  the  word  Cm 
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interpretation  given  to  the  first  three,  by  Brother  Whytehead,  who  iniagines 
them  to  stand  for  Propheta,  Haggai ;  Zerubbabel,  Legislator ;  and  Jeshua, 
Anniger.  As  to  the  other  three,  the  initials  are  of  such  familiar  application, 
that  further  explanation  need  not  be  attempted. 

The  entries  in  this  record  book  were  not  made  with  complete  regularity,  as 
many  blank  pages  were  left,  indicating  that  rough  minutes  were  taken  but 
never  entered  in  the  book,  as  was  no  doubt  intended,  lliis  custom  had  its 
parallel  in  St.  Andrew's  Chapter,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  rough  min- 
utes on  slips  of  paper  were  kept  with  similar  lack  of  entry  in  the  record  book, 
where  the  blank  pages  are  still  as  mute  as  those  of  its  English  fellow  ;  and,  what 
seems  remarkable,  the  blanks  in  each  case  occur  during  a  great  portion  of  the 
same  period,  the  last  entry  in  the  York  record  l)ook  being  made  January  6, 1 776. 

Fint  Known  Boles  tnd  Orders.  —  The  first  entry  in  the  second  record 
book  was  of  February  8,  1 778,  when  Sunday  was  again  adopte<l  as  the  day  of 
meeting.  The  titles  of  the  chair  officers  remained  as  S.,  H.T.,  and  H..A. 
throughout ;  and  here  too  is  recorded  the  fact  that  **  Rules  and  Orders  of  the 
(.>rand  Chapter  of  All  Kngland  "  were  established.  These  rules  are  of  much 
historical  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  determine  that  fees  shall  be  jiaid  for 
warrants  ;  that  "  annual  returns  of  meml)ers  "  shall  be  made  to  (irand  Chapter  ; 
that  all  **  by-laws  "  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  Grand  Chapter  ;  that 

"  No  innovation  in  the  buiinr^s  of  thr  Chapter"  shall  be  made,  "and  if  any  doubts  should 
arise,  they  must  alwa>*s  be  refrrred  to  the  (iinind  Chapter  for  decision";  "That  tl»ey  \\\a\\  con- 
tribute annually  to  the  Grand  Chapter  at  York,  so  much  as  they  reasonably  can.  towards  the  fund 
to  be  employed  to  benevolent  and  advantageous  purposes  " ;  **  That  no  man  of  tud  or  immoral 
character  lie  admitted  a  companion,  nor  any  one  until  he  hath  passed  the  several  pmluttonary 
degrees  ol  Craft  Xfasonry.  and  thereby  obtained  the  necessary  passport  a.s  a  re^%ard  lor  services." 

'Iliese  rules  further  provide,  that  "  no  man  shall  be  admitted  for  an  unworthy 
consideration,"  but  for  the  promotion  of  "  peace  and  harmony,"  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  whatever  may  l)e  for  the  **  common  welfare." 

.\n  analysis  of  the  "  Princij)ia  to  l)e  observed  by  all  Regulirly  Constitute*! 
Chapters  of  the  Degree  of  Royal  .\rch,"  shows  that  the  constitutions  an<l  rules 
which  now  obtain  in  the  C.raml  Chapters  of  .America  are  but  parts  ami 
counteri)arts  of  this  York  original,  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rules 
then  recorded  were  not  new,  but  were  well  known  in  practice,  among  brethren 
of  the  Royal  .Arch  degree. 

The  Term  '*  Companion."  —  -As  an  item  of  i)eculi.ir  signifir.mrc,  let  it  l)e 
rememl)ered  that  the  words  •* admitted  a  Companion"  e;»ul)li>h  lK'M»n<I  any 
question  the  fart  that  "Companion"  is  not  of  recent,  nor  of  Amencm 
|>arentage  ;  btit  that  it,  like  much  else  that  is  o1)scur'  in  Freemasonry,  h.id  its 
origin  at  a  time  when  the  penman's  skill  and  the  printer's  cr.ifl  were  ni»t 
trusted  with  a  complete  knowleclge  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Ancient  Fraternity. 

The  Mark  Degree  in  England.  —  The  Mark  Degree  had  U'cn  worketl  in 
Kngland,  in  lodges  held  under  immemorial  usage,  derived,  we  are  told,  from 
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the  old  Athol  York  Grand  Lodge.  The  United  Grand  Lodge  declined  to 
adopt  the  degree  into  its  system,  as  it  was  pledged  under  the  articles  of  union 
to  acknowledge  the  three  Craft  Degrees  only,  including  the  Ro>'al  Arch. 

Effort,  however,  was  not  wanting  on  the  part  of  brethren  who  wished  to 
cultivate  the  Mark  Degree,  and  this  secured  the  adoption  of  an  opinion  by 
Grand  Lodge,  in  March,  1856,  that  the  degree  is  "not  positively  essential, 
but  a  graceful  appendage  to  the  degree  of  Fellow  Craft." 

It  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  trace  in  detail  the  introduction  of  the 
degree,  nor  to  name  the  several  immemorial  lodges  in  which  it  was  knovn  to 
have  been  worked.  In  1856  measures  were  concerted  for  uniting  aD  Mark 
Master  Masons  in  an  organization,  and  this  resulted  in  establishing  tbe 
"Grand  Lodge  of  Mark  Master  Masons  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  British  Crown."  The  first  meeting  was 
held  in  June,  1856,  and,  to  carry  out  the  general  desire,  a  meeting  was  hcJd 
on  May  30,  1857,  "of  representatives  from  all  existing  Mark  lodges  in 
ICngland,  wherever  they  could  be  found."  At  this  meeting  report  was  made 
"  in  favor  of  a  general  union  of  all  Mark  lodges  upon  equal  terms  in  a  Giaod 
Mark  Lodge." 

Some  of  these  lodges  held  under  authority  from  Scotland,  against  the 
opinion  of  those  under  England ;  but  the  final  and  complete  union  was  secured 
on  terms  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Thus  far  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lci^ 
had  been  Grand  Master,  and  the  ten  "  old  [time  immemorial])  lodges "  in 
England,  together  with  seven  lodges  holding  from  Scotland,  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  At  this  meeting,  June,  i860.  Right  Hoc 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  elected  Grand  Master. 

The  care,  almost  amounting  to  judicial  delay,  with  which  this  S^wyxz-. 
body  was  brought  into  existence,  gives  authority  to  its  historical  p.ij)er> .  r. 
the  work  done  by  itself  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  Mark  Degree,  isso  ron::'>:r 
that,  whatever  else  we  shall  say,  will,  in  the  main,  be  from  a  report  on  ::? 
*'  Origin  of  the  (kand  Lodge  of  Mark  Master  Masons  of  England,  etc.,  i."  n:: 
forth  by  Order  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mark  Master  Masons."  'Iliis  rrr.r 
opens  by  saying  :  — 

"There  is  pruhably  no  degree  in  Freemasonry  that  can  lay  claim  to  greattrr  anr:q-r'  ••-: 
those  of  Mark  Man  or  Maik  NKiMin,  and  Mark  Master  Mason. 

"  In  A.l).  1598,  Williani  Schaw,  Master  ot  Works  to  King  James  VI.,  orders  the  -l/-*'«  ■'  • 
Masons  to  be  mserted  m  tht-ir  work. 

"  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Mother  Kilwinning  I.>odgc  made  mcml>ers  choose  their  \U  »> 
and  charged  them  />«/  shillings  each." 

In  1865  a  rei)ort  was  made  in  Grand  Chapter  of  Scotland,  that 

"  In  this  country  from  time  immemoiial,  and  long  before  the  institution  of  the  (ir.ir.i  I.--  " 
of  Scotland  (in  1736),  what  is  now  known  as  the  Mark  Masters'  degree,  was  wro*.:*;''  '■■'*■ 
L^j^erative  lodg<'s  of  St.  John's  Masonry." 

In  a  conference  of  delegates  in  1S71,  —  representing  the  (}rand  Loc^ioi- 
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Grand  Chapter  of  Scotland,  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Ireland,  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Mark  Master  Masons  of  England,  — on  the  subject  of  the  "  Position 
of  the  Mark  Degree  in  Kngland,"  Brother  Frederick  Binckes  said  :  — 

"  I  believe  there  are  some  Murk  lodges  in  the  North  that  have  documents  to  show  that  they 
worked  u{>wards  of  a  liundred  years  ago.  The  \f  inerva  Lodge,  at  11  uU.  has  worked  the  Mark 
Degree,  tf  I  am  rightly  mforroed.  aJmost,  if  not  quite,  from  its  formation  m  1782." 

Brother  Andrew  Kerr,  (>rand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  spoke  of  very  old  lodges 
in  Scotland,  developing  from  Operative  into  Speculative  lodges,  and  showed 
that  in  the  **  Ix>dgc  of  Edinburgh,  Mary's  Chapel,  the  members  signed  the 
books  with  their  Marks"  ;  also,  that  it  was  ordained  in  1598,  that  on  receiving 
a  Fellow  Oaft  or  Master,  his  name  and  *'  Mark  *'  should  be  "  inserted  in  the 
same  b<x>k." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  custom  of  choosing  a  "  Mark,"  and 
placing  it  on  the  work  of  the  Operative  Mason,  is  a  very  old  one,  and  that  the 

"  Mark  Degree  was  regularly  worked  in  many  lodges,  meeting  under  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  Constitutions,  as  well  as  under  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  meeting  from  time  imme- 
morial at  York." 

One  other  extract  from  the  report  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mark  Master 
Masons,  previously  referred  to,  to  show  the  antiquity  of  the  degree,  as  well  as 
the  position  it  then  occupied,  and  this  subject  can  be  left  in  the  keeping  of 
the  brethren  :  — 

••  On  January  7th.  A.I).  1778.  the  Banff  Operative  Lodge  resolved :  *  That  in  time  coming,  all 
members  that  shall  hereafter  raise  to  the  degree  of  Mark  Mason,  shall  pay  one  merk  Scots,  but 
not  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Mark  Mason  before  they  are  passed  Fellow  Craft :  and  those  that 
shall  uke  the  degree  of  Mark  Master  Mason  shall  pay  one  shilling  and  sixpence  sterling 
unto  the  Treasurer  for  behoofe  of  the  Lodge.  None  to  attain  the  degree  of  Mark  Master  Mason 
until  they  are  raised  Master.'  Tliis  shows  clearly  the  relative  positions  of  the  degrees  of  Mark 
Mav>n  or  Mark  .Man.  and  .Nfark  Nfaster  Mason,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Operative  Craft  Kvery 
Operative  Mason,  or  FelloN^  Craft,  being  obligeti  to  be  made  a  Mark  Man  or  Mark  Mason,  before 
he  could  '  Ntark '  hit  work.  While  the  degree  of  Mark  Master  Mason  was  confined  to  those, 
who,  as  Nfastcrs  of  lo<lges  or  Master  Masons,  had  been  chosen  to  rule  over  the  Fellow  Crafts.** 

Mark  Masonry  has  further  attention  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Arch  in 
5^cotland. 

The  Royal  Arch  System  in  Ireland.  —  In  correspondence  in  connection 
with  the  "Conference  of  Delegates,  relating  to  the  Mark  Degree,  in  1871/* 
Right  Worthy  Brother  Robert  W.  Shekleton,  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  Ireland, 
HTote  to  Brother  F.  Binckes,  Grand  Secretary  of  Grand  Lodge  of  Mark  Mas- 
ter Masons,  as  follows  :  — 

•*  In  Ireland  the  Mark  De|free  is  worked  exclusively  under  the  contro'  of  the  Grand  Chapter. 
No  separate  warrants  are  issue<l  to  hold  Mark  lodges ;  but  Royal  Arch  chapters  are  by  virtue  of 
their  Royal  Arch  warrants,  alone  empowered  to  work  the  Mark  Degree.  There  are  separate 
certificates,  if  desired,  for  the  Mark  I)ej»ree.  as  It  can  be  confierred  on  a  Mastrr  Masnn  at  anv  time 
after  he  has  obtained  that  degree,  whereas  he  must  have  been  registered  in  Grand  Ixxige  books 
as  a  Master  Mason  for  sit  months  l>efore  he  can  grt  the  Royal  Arch  Degree."* 

Thb  statement  by  Brother  Shekleton  places  the  |K>>ition  of  the  Mark 
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Degree,  in  Ireland,  clearly  enough,  though  it  does  not  tix  the  period  ri  » 
introduction.  This,  however,  is  obscure  ;  but  the  indicattotis  are  that  it«w 
introduced  into  the  Irish  s)-steni  al  a  period  corresponding  pretty  dcMijr  M 
the  time  of  its  earliest  Itnown  appearance  in  England, 

As  tothe  Royal  Arch  Degree,  we  can  safely  accept  the  opinion  of  Bnihff 
Hughan,  quite  recently  given  in  hb  "  History  of  Apollo  Lodge,"  p.  gj,  whon 
he  says ; — 

"Wliaieverihe  R«)'al  Arch  may  han  bc«n  bi  this  period  f1744l.il  BlMy  be  laltoloi^jrilil 
thai  Ihe  fcremnny  ■*ii  worked  at  Yoik,  Londun.  and  Dublin,  about  174U.  la  ■  ifwnuk  na^* 

The  degree  was  met  with  in  1752,  says  Hughan,  under  the  Aodcocai 
again  in  1759,  when  a  Brother  Carroll,  from  Irclntul,  an  "AnckM,"« 
refused  relief  by  Grand  Secretary  Spencer,  who  replied  :  — 

itirni,  HI  ihaJ  you  bam  bo  lifbi  ta  [anii  4 

We  cannot  do  better  than  to  rely  on  the  following  statement  bjr  Bnte 
Hughan,  that 

"The'degree  or  cetetnony  was  known  fVAn  prior  lo  Iht  inaugitmttai  cf  tbm  ttMaak 
Gnnd  Lodge  of  1751  ^   brace  neither  (hal  txtdy.  nur  lU  cncrecllc  Gmd   "Ii  ■  l»i>i>.  L^bbb 

Demoti,  can  be  credited  wiih  in  origin,  olrhough  ii  1e  probitilr  Ihat  ihcirrecocntiioeaf  ikcCc* 

gradually  led  to  its  adaption  in  England,  offidiiiljr  and  Emcnlly." 

In  recognition  of  recent  mvesligalion,  made  and  being  made  In  Irrlind.  c 
will  be  well  to  note  that  the  introduction  of  the  Royal  .Arch  Dejrree  inlo  lit- 
land  has  been  credited  to  l^^iirenre  Mermnit:  but  there  dcif^  n.-i  nj^rn."' 
be  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  this  claim.  As  to  the  exact  date  of  its  intro- 
duction, opinion  is  less  certain.  The  evidence,  however,  is  ample  to  she* 
that  the  "  higher  degrees "  were  conferred,  until  a  comparatively  recent  due, 
under  a  Lodge  warrant. 

Francis  C.  Crossle,  Provincial  Grand  Secretary  of  Down,  who  has  gins 
much  attention  to  antiquarian  Masonic  research  in  Ireland,  says ;  — 

"Tlie  system  of  conferring  the  Roynl  Arch  and  Knighi  Temptat  degrr^es  iinda  ttm  Cat 
warrant  seems  to  have  been  oF  Scottish  ongin;  but  thai  it  received  preity  universal  accetmaw 
this  country  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that,  so  early  as  1779,  the  '  High  Knight  TenipUr  o(  ll«fc«* 
Kilwinning  1-odge,'  Duljlin,  was  in  the  habit  of  conferring  ■  The  Chair,'  '  The  EiccDaK,'  '  IW 
Super-Eiecllenl,'  '  The  Royal  Arch.'  ■  The  Knight  Templar,"  and  '  The  Prince  Rose  Ctod.'  So 
far.  houever,  from  being  invested  with  any  autboiity  for  such  a  practice,  the  charter  of  this  h)^ 
simply  aulhoriied  the  formation  of  a  lodge  for  conferring  the  three  degrees  ofCnA  Masonr.' 

The  same  authority  says,  the 

"Custom  of  conferring  ibe  hiRbcr  degrees,  under  the  sole  aulhoiily  of*  Craft  innaB(,*Hte 
rule,  and  not  the  cicepiion  ;  .  .  .  nor  was  it  until  the  year  1S36  ihal  the  Grand  Prior;,  aad  ilji 
(bat  the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Ch.ipter  of  Ireland,  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  rcdaced  ■ 
order  the  system  which  al  present  obtains." 

American  readers  will  nf)lice  that  "  the  Kxcellent,"  "  the  Super-ExccDeBt" 
"the  Royal  Arch,"  and  "  Knight  Templar "  corresjwnd  with  those  confcntd 
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in  Si.  Andrew's  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  as  shown  by  its 
records  of  August  28,  1 769.  "  The  Chair,"  as  standing  alone,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  in  the  latter  body,  as  applied  to  a  degree,  though  the  terms, 
"  Passed  the  Chair,"  "  Secrets  belonging  to  the  Chair,"  and  "  Duties  of  the 
Chair,"  no  doubt  allude  to  the  same  ceremony,  now  known  in  America  as  the 
Past  Master's  degree. 

It  is  not  clear  as  to  how  early  the  degree  of  Installed  Master  was  worked 
in  Ireland  ;  but  that  it  was  evolved  out  of  the  Royal  Arch  Degree  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  Gould  and  other  Masonic  authorities. 

Brother  Crossle  submitted  various  seals,  warrants,  collars,  certificates,  and 
other  matters  of  evidence,  all  going  to  show  the  close  connection  between  the 
three  Craft  degrees  and  the  "  higher  degrees,"  and  that  the  latter  were  con- 
ferred under  the  I^ge,  or  Craft  warrant.     In  this  line  he  said  :  — 

"  The  books  of  St.  Tatrick's  I^odge.  No.  77.  Ncwry.  also  record  the  fcict  that  The  Mark,  The 
Roral  Arch,  and  Knight  Templar  degrees  were  systein.4ttcally  conferred  under  the  sanction  ol 
their  Craft  warrant." 

This  Lodge  is  the  eighth  oldest  in  Ireland,  and  celebrated  its  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  on  December  27,  1887.  Included  in  his  exhibit  were 
the  **  Royal  Arch  and  Knight  Templar  seals  belonging  to  I/xlge  No.  205, 
which  was  originally,  in  the  year  1749,  connected  with  the  35th  Regiment." 
Several  aprons  were  shown,  in  which  the  blue,  red,  and  black  colors  were  used 
on  the  borders  of  each,  "  denoting  that  the  wearer  was,  in  virtue  of  his  exalta- 
tion to  the  higher  degrees  ot  Royal  Arch  and  Knight  Templar  Masonry, 
entitled  to  add  the  colors  of  the  red  and  black  to  the  blue  trimming  to  his 
Craft  apron."  The  oldest  of  these  aprons  could  not  have  been  worn  by  its 
owner  at  ::n  earlier  date  than  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1810. 

.As  already  shown,  the  Grand  Royal  .Arch  Chapter  did  not  assume  control 
of  Royal  .Arch  Masonry  in  Ireland  until  1834.  An  effort,  however,  had  been 
made,  in  18 13,  to  have  the  Grand  Ixxlge  recognize  the  Royal  .Arch  Degree, 
btit  this  was  met  by  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  brother  who  proposed  it.  Brother 
Crossle  says :  — 

"  'Vtkxs  makes  it  abundantly  dear,  that  no  other  degrees  were  recognized  by  the  Grand  I^odge 
of  Ireland  than  the  simple  three  authorized  by  the  earliest  Grand  Ixnlgrs." 

The  higher  degrees,  including  the  Royal  .Arch,  the  Knight  Templar,  and 
the  Knight  of  Malta,  as  well  as  others  heretofore  named,  were  worked  under 
a  Lxxige  warrant,  without  interference  by  (irand  Ix)dge,  which  must  have  had 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  although  it  ilid  not  recognize  the  degrees.  Kvidenily 
the  brethren  interested  came  together,  formed  under  a  I.o<ige  warrant,  and 
conferred  the  higher  degrees.  Indeed,  Brother  Crossle  shoH*s  that,  as  bte 
as  .August  5,  1830,  **.A  Cirand  Chapter  was  opened,  when  the  <legTees  of  .Arch 
Mason,  Knight  Templar,  and  Knight  of  Malta  "  were  conferred  on  liirtc 
brethren  whose  names  are  given  in  the  record. 
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The  Royal  Arch  System  in  Scotland.  —  If  one  were  looking  for  reiaOK 
why  so  little  is  known  of  the  origin  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry,  a  strong  oae 
comes  uppermost ;  and  this  is  so  well  expressed  in  the  '*  Introduction  "  to  the 
"  Laws  of  the  Supreme  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Scotland  "  that  wc  pir 
sent  it  here  :  — 

•*  But  with  regard  to  Royal  Arch  Masonry,  no  certain  evidence  has  been  brought  fomrd  * 
point  out  the  epoch  when,  or  the  individuals  by  whom,  it  was  brought  to  Britain.  One  pnacai 
cause  of  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  this  branch  of  the  science  is,  that  while  St.  John's  Maaocn 
has  been  always  connected  with  public  buildings,  the  greater  i>art  of  the  Ro>-a]  Arch  Masoan  ■> 
eluding  the  Royal  Arch  degree  itself,  was  practised  only  in  private. 

"  In  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Ireland,  there  has  always  been  a  dose  coancdbcc 
between  Royal  Arch  Masonry  and  Masonic  Templarism ;  and  scarcely  half  a  centurj  has  ehpad 
since  these  were  placed  under  two  distinct  governing  bodies.  In  the  Stirling  .Ancient  Lodp  -m 
still  preserved  two  old,  rudely  engraved  brass  plates :  one  of  these  relates  to  the  first  t»o  dffiea 
of  Masonry ;  the  other  contains  on  the  one  side  certain  emblems  belonging  to  a  Master's  !oii{e. 
and  on  the  reverse,  five  figures ;  the  one  at  the  top  is  called  the  *  Redd  Cross,  or  Ark.*  at  tbe  bfl^ 
torn  is  a  series  of  concentric  arches,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  a  rainbow,  «-ere  there  lot  x 
key-stone  at  the  summit,  indicative  of  an  arch." 

This  authority  also  says  that  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Stirling  was  orp- 
nally  formed  for  the  higher  degrees  formerly  practised,  if  not  by,  at  least  under 
the  connivance  of,  the  Stirling  Ancient  Lodge.^ 


No  minute-book,  however,  seems  to  have  been  kept  prior  to  1743,  or  if  kept,  if  has  ber 
lost,  or  perhaps  carried  away  during  the  time  of  the  Rebellion.  This  minute-book  of  174J  is » 
oldest  written  record  now  extant ;  and  no  other  chapter  in  Scotland  has  been  able  to  show  i^*- 
mentary  evidence  in  its  favor  of  an  earlier  date  than  1765,  although  in  these  years  the  chipES 
were  already  accounted  old  and  in  full  operation." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  two  old  brass  plates  held   bv  the  S: :' ": 
Ancient  Lodge,  with  their  **  series  of  concentric  arches/'  they  were  th'  i^  '■ 
be  of  sufficient  importance  fur  mention  in  the  introduction  to  the  "  I.j«^  •' 
Regulations"  of  the  (irand  Cha|)ter  of  Scotland,  edition  of  1809,  an  i  ''fc.   • 
quence  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Arch  degree.     Old  an<i  rj/:e  tr-.v.:- 
said  to  be,  but  the  latter,  as  applied  to  the  engraving,  is  evident  e  n-*!    ■:/' 
anticjuity,  but  also  of  a  desire  to  teach  by  symbols.     This  is   in  harmon*.  *  ' 
the  genius  of  Freemasonry  oi  every  age,  and  conveys  a  lesson  quite  as  >:'  '- 
as  words,  expressive  of  a  wish  to  cont  eal  from  the  uninitiated  a  knowlei!^: 
Craft  mysteries,  common  to  members  of  the  Fraternity.     Wc  are  UAA  !h.i:  •■:: 
age  of  these  j)lates  is  unknown,  but  they  can  scarcely  he   more  rnoiicm  :v 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  a  period  in  the  r  -*  ' 
of  Masonic  degrees  when  the  five  senses  w*ere  more   completelv  re!:e  1   ." 
for  receiving  and  communicating  Masonic  information  than   is  conrr..*".  :  - 
even  with  the  ritual. 

[1  The  S'iilini;  p!  itcs.  nnd  th''  rocorfh  of  the  Rov.ii  Arch  of  1743.  ^  ^vi*   n»*vcr  bt'-r     t 
\sit!iin  !':<•  riu-moiv  of  .inv  (  'Dinp.iniDii  ,   and.  .ilth<mt;h  Hrothcr  Hui^h  m  'kin  T'-p'»-.i''ii  \ 
thfir  piodii   luin,  iwithfr  t!i»'  oik-   iioi    the  oth«*r  h.iv«'  h<vn   [nodu<.C(i.      Hro*ri.T   \\  \z. 
thi'v  tvvr  <'\  -led.      ill'- (Mili'-^t  .u  tu  d  niinut<' <»t  t<>nt«Tiini;  that  d»'iTr'"f  k.T'..>v\"    i-  ■ 
and  i.-  pit.'.-ri\rd  at  1  r^■dc•rick•^l)ur^'   \':.  .;iii..i.        ]",.•] 
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The  suggestion  that  these  concentric  arches  might  be  mistaken  for  a  rain- 
bow gives  force  to  a  question  in  the  "Mason's  Examination/'  of  1723; 
"  Whence  comes  the  pattern  of  an  Arch  ?  "     **  Answer.   From  the  Rainlxiw." 

Whether  this  ancient  symbol  was  the  germ  from  which  the  Royal  Arch 
degree  sprung,  we  do  not  venture  a  suggestion ;  nor  need  we  in<juire  con- 
cerning it  with  any  hope  that  history  will  reveal  the  secret.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  Royal  Arch  Masonry  is  securely  established  in  Scotland,  where, 
9%  we  are  assured,  — 

**  Hic  Royal  Arch  degree  has  now  a  separate  head,  and  can  never  again  be  disjoined  from 
Masonry  .  and  ho%^rvrr  unimponant  those  who  hare  never  had  the  patience,  or  zeal  to  break  the 
shell  and  penrtrate  to  the  kernel  may  deem  it,  it  will  long  continue  to  flourish,  and  prove  one  of 
tbe  ktrungcst  supjiorts  of  Truth,  Peace,  and  Concord." 

The  Degrees  Conferred.  —  Before  further  inqtiiry  is  made  concerning  Royal 
Arch  Masonr)*  in  Scotland,  it  will  be  well  to  learn  the  names  of  the  several 
degrees  recognized  there.  These  arc  stated  in  the  Constitution  in  the  follow- 
ing Unj^'iage  :  — 

••  Ihr  Suprrme  Ch-ipter  pr.ictises  and  recognizes  no  degrees  of  Masonry  but  those  of  Mark 
Ma»l<*r,  Past  Mt^trr.*  Kxcrlli-ni,  Royal  Arch,  Royal  Ark  Mariner,  the  B.ibyionish  Pass  (\*hich  last 
\%  comuioftly  c.iIU.mI  ilir  Red  ('ro!»s  clcgre«.  and  is  com|K>sed  of  three  points,  vil  :  Knigliis  of  the 
S^ord,  Knijghis  nt  the  h^M.  and  Knights  of  the  hList  .tnd  Wes^t).  anil  the  three  InstuIUiion  degrees." 

This  section  should  be  rea<i  in  connection  with  Article  XVI.,  5h'c.  26  :  — 

"A. I  chaptrri  holding  of  the  Supreme  Chapter  of  Scotland  are  entitled  to  gran?  the  following 
degrees,  vu. ;   M.ak,  Tast,  Excellent,  and  Royal  Arch." 

We  must  be  careful  here  not  to  confound  a  Grand  Chapter  with  a  chapter 
holding  under  it.  The  former  takes  control  of  degrees  not  |>ermiitcd  to  the 
latter,  as  shown  in  .Xrt.  XVI.,  Sec.  26. 

Mark  Masonry. —  In  a  chapter  on  *'  Mark  Masonry,"  laurie  gives  a  goo<i 
deal  of  space  to  the  "Marks"  of  the  workmen,  including  the  use  of  the 
*'  Mark,"  and  a  large  number  of  illustrations,  ranging  in  date  from  11 38  to 
that  of*  Robert  Burns,  inscribed  upon  the  Bible  presented  by  him  to  *  High- 
land Mary.'  "  He  also  speaks  of  the  manner  of  giving  instruction  in  reading 
the  Marks,  and  gives  the  following  interesting  dialogue :  — 

** '  How  many  pomts  has  your  Mark  got  ?  * 

"  *  Three  points.' 

" '  To  >»  hut  do  they  allude  ?  * 

-  •  I  o  the  three  points  of  an  equilateral  triangle  * 

•"  P'.eav?  demonstrate  it  as  an  Op'-rative  Ntason.' 

"  S.  point  has  posiiion,  without  length,  breadth,  or  thickness;  a  line  has  lenpth.  without 
lirea«lth  or  thickness,  and  terminates  in  two  points;  and  three  hnrs  ot  equal  Icnj^th  p.atrd  at 
rqua  angles  to  each  other,  form  an  equilateral  tnangle, —  which  is  the  primary  figure  in  gronirtr>.' 

••    P':»asc  to  cxp'ain  this  figure  iis  a  Speculative  Ma*on.' 

•"  •  lb'*  rquilateral  trunqle  represents  the  Trinitv  in  Unity.  —The  Great  Anhitect  of  the  I'ni- 
v»»r^e.  ha%ini'  no  n.ateiial  f«>rm,  r\i*>tN.  p«-rvading  all  space;  the  Creator  of  all  things.  (»ovrm«»r  «»f 
all  ;»n!m.»f*'  and  manimale  n.iture.  Fount  iin  of  \Visch»m  :  Whov  gr»*.itnr*s.  perf''c»''»i  .»n<l  glory  is 
in  .uinprchen^ible,  an<l  \Viio»c  lovinij-kiniincss  ami  tcn<l»»r  m»*rcir4  arc  «ivrr  a  .  H.i  *»!hrr  workv*  * 

*  The  Grand  Chapter  of  Scotland  has  dr«>p|>ed  iJm    |'.4%i  Nf  iMfS  do<-rtr. 


explanation  by  Laurie  :  — 

"  The  Form  of  Initiation  and  legend  of  the  Mark  Overseer  is  of  an  Elastem  chai 
to  the  preparation  of  the  materials  for  building  Solomon's  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
the  rafts  on  which  they  were  conveyed  along  the  coast  of  the  Great  («^.,  Medit 
guided  by  a  light-house  situated  on  one  of  the  pealcs  of  Mount  Lebanon.    The  Spei 
inculcates  a  constant  practice  of  the  principles  of  morality,  in  every  p»osition  in 
illustrated  by  the  operations  of  the  Mason,  under  the  guidance  of  scientific  rules  t 
persevering  industry  the  rude  block  into  the  perfect  form,  having  it  approved  and 
place  in  the  intended  building;  and  applying  the  illustration  both  to  the  upbuildin 
vidual  mind  as  well  as  to  the  moral  fabric  of  society,  and  pointing  to  the  hope  that  a 
living  stones  of  God's  own  temple.    Such  a  system  of  scientific  and  moral  discipUnc 
well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Craftsman,  whose  associations  required  1 
to  wander  to  great  distances,  in  search  of  employment,  and  while  residing  am 
enabled  him  to  teach  by  his  example,  and  to  live  in  concord  and  good    llellowsli 
members  of  the  Craft  with  whom  his  labors  were  associated." 

Masons*  Marks.  —  One  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  existence  < 
Marks  on  Ecclesiastical  and  other  buildings  of  any  considerable  ii 
was  George  Godwin,  an  eminent  architect,  but  not  a  Freemason 
E.  W.  Shaw  is  credited  with  having  devoted  years  of  study  to  this  si 
with  having  made  a  most  remarkable  collection  of  Marks,  amounti 
eral  thousands  in  number.  He  regarded  these  as  being  the  Maj 
various  Masons,  their  object  being  "  the  recognition  of  individual 
payment  of  individual  work."  So  close  was  his  study  that  he  point 
Marks  of  French  Masons  in  Fountains'  Abbey  as  being  somewha 
from  the  Marks  of  English  Masons.  It  appears  also  that  these  \ 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  that  the  Marks  of  various  m 
one  family  could  be  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  variation  or 
symbol. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  of  the  "  Antiquity  of  a  Mark/*  in  tl 
Freemason  for  December,  1883,  illustrating  this  practice.  Shames 
modernized  into  Tames  Barnes,  born  in  Scotland  in  Febniarv.  t-?.S. 
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Chapter.  No.  6,  in  1^70,  both  in  Dundee,  Scotland.  It  is  now  registered  in 
the  books  of  Mystic  Chapter,  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 

WiUiam  received  this  Mark  from  his  grandfather,  David  Barnes,  in  1869, 
his  father,  Rol)ert  John  Barnes,  not  being  a  Mason.  In  this  family  was 
another  Mark,  a  cross  and  motto,  —  thus,  "  Vitum  -f  Dirigat,"  —  whi<:h  David 
stated  had  been  in  the  family  for  ages,  and  that  it  had  been  brought  back 
*•  from  the  wars  by  Sir  Hugh."    David  Barnes  died  in  1876,  aged  ninety-six  years. 

llie  traditions  associated  with  the  Marks  in  this  family  of  Shames  Bamess 
help  to  give  color  to  the  claim  of  relationship  between  Royal  Arch  Masonry 
and  Masonic  Templarism,  and  invests  the  Mark  of  the  "  (toss  and  Motto  " 
with  fK'culiar  significance.  The  statement  by  the  sturdy  Scotch  grandfather, 
at  the  age  of  eighty- nine  years,  to  his  grandson  William  in  1869,  that  this  .Mark 
•*  had  been  in  the  family  for  ages,"  and  that  it  was  brought  back  "  from  the 
wars  by  Sir  Hugh,"  runs  in  similar  lines,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  points 
of  cuntac  t  detected  in  the  Flast  by  the  early  Templars  [r///f  Bishop  Peng's 
opinion  in  this  work],  and  that  these  points  have  been  utilized  in  building  the 
degrees  as  recognized  by  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Scotland,  and  named  in  its 
Constitution. 

For  those  who  may  be  specially  interested  in  the  Marks  of  the  workmen, 
the  reproduction  of  "  .Masons'  Marks,"  in  this  work,  —  which  comprise 
Marks  from  various  historic  edifices  in  Kurope,  and  the  Kast,  many  of  them 
low  published  for  the  first  time,  —  will  be  found  particularly  valuable.  This 
ras  compiled  by  Brother  Hughan,  and  includes  selections  from  his  private 
ollfction.  I,aurie,  D.  Murray  Lyon,  and  R.  F.  (iould,  have,  also,  given 
lumerous  illustrations  in  their  res[>ective  histories  of  Freemasonry. 

In  sjKraking  of  .Marks,  Brother  Lyon  says  :  — 

"  Tlic  rrgistration  of  Craftsmen's  Marks,  provider!  for  in  those  laws  that  are  knonkn  to  hare 
ern  promutfj.ited  in  the  sixtinrnth  crntury  for  th**  rr^uUtion  of  the  then  existing  Scotch  lotlgrs, 
as  the  pcrjytujtion  of  a  custom  that  had  prevailed  in  the  building  fraternity  for  ages." 

The  Schaw  Statutes,  of  1598,  require  that  the  name  of  each  newly  admitted 
fclli>w  of  craft  or  maistcr"  be  inserted  in  the  I.odge-book  ;  but  this  does  not 
^tablish  the  existence  of  the  Mark  Degree,  as  such,  .^s  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
cjjree  does  not  appear  to  have  been  worked  by  the  lodge  journeyman  until 
l>out  1 789  The  earliest  record  known,  relating  to  the  existence  of  the  Mark 
Vgree  in  Scotland,  is  given  by  the  distinguished  Masonic  historian.  Brother 
^'illiam  J.  Hughan,  in  an  extract  from  the  reconls  of  "  Ixxlge  OjK'rative. 
^nfi*,"  under  date  of  January  7,  1778  :  — 

-  That  in  time  coming,  all  memlK*rs  that  shall  hereafter  raise  to  the  degree  of  Mark  Mavm. 
hia!;  jwy  one  mcik  Scots,  buf  nul  t«»  obMin  the  degree  of  Mark  NfaM»n  In-lnre  \\\r\  are  |M"»>rd 
'^I  OH  (raft;  and  those  that  shall  takr  the  degree  of  Mark  Master  Mason*  ^Sall  |wv  one  ^hil- 
■nj;  .ind  \i\t>encr  \t«*T ling  unto  the  Treasurer  for  l>ehoofe  of  the  lodge.  None  to  attain  to  the 
"^^^trK  of  Mark  Master  Mason  until  they  arc  raised  Master." 

Tljis  record  shows,  by  implication,  that  the  Mark  Degree  was  known  prior 
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cos/nopour-ty  free3iasojvj{y. 

to  January  7,  1 778,  but  that  its  place  in  Masonic  degrees  had  not  b««J 
II  roitsi  have  been  cuosidered  of  cunsequence  also,  because  of  tbe  H 
and  precision  of  the  record.  Whatever  else  may  be  de^ralile  in  ifel 
infunnaCian  concerning  this  degree,  and  of  the  perio<I  when  tt  was  iatn 
into  Scotland,  much  must  be  left  to  conjecture,  'litis,  howm-er.urt 
the  degree  was  given  its  rank  in  the  series  permitlcd  by  the  Cooitindl 
the  "  Supreme  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapler  of  Scotland,"  to  be  ootdoN 
chapters  of  its  obedience,  on  January  7,  1778,  and  this  will  coDrlodc  | 
remarks  concerning  it,  under  this  Constitution. 

Past  Degree.  —  Laurie  describes  the  "Chair  or  Past  Master"  a- 
worked  in  a  separate  apartment,  with  none  but  I*ast  Masicn  procMi' 
Master-elect  is  examined  as  to  his  quali locations,  and  if  He  t«  fotind  to  tt 
petent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Master  of  a  lodge,  be  is  obligated  ^ 
Past  Masters,  and  "  receives  a  word,  sign,  and  token."  i 

Report  is  made  to  the  Lodge  accordingly.     He  fiinbcr  says:  — 

"  Few  SpecuUlivc  references  are  auiuheit  lo  Ihc  cerpiDODlnl.  It  bdins  ptoywiy  oalf  m\ 
lion  guaraniccing  to  the  Lod;«  dial  ihc?  Ma&lR  will  act  biilhtully  and  propcily  *amtt»  AN 

It  is  not  clear  when  this  degree  came  lo  be  adopted  into  the  Ko^ 
system.  That  it  is  there  is  shown  by  what  has  already  been  qtrated  bM 
Constitution,  while  the  presumption  is  that  the  degree  is  ooe  of  gidi 
evolution.  Certain  it  is  that  the  earlier  Masons  employed  terms  WW  fit 
in  the  degree,  and  as  properly  descriptix'e  of  it  as  though  of  receoi  diibi 

As  late  as  1S59  Laurie  gave  it  a  sort  of  dual  place,  as  if  the  GtudC 
ter  and  the  Grand  Lodge  each  could  work  it.     He  says  of  ii :  — 
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lunieated  by  Royal  Arch  cbiapKn  v  1 
mbracing  words,  tiena.  unit  Uiknu^  U  tiAt 
d  by  majiT  ot  the  lixlga  lo  ibr  TUnl  4ifi 
er  when  about  lo  be  injtallctf.' 


This  paragraph  shows  the  transition  of  the  degree  from  the  Lodge  D 
Chapter,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  Chapter  had  adopted  it  at  a  i^ 
degree ;  and  further,  that  the  Lodge  communicates  il  to  the  ne^  «fc 
Master  only,  at  a  time  prior  to  his  installation,  a  ceremony  too  faii^ 
Masters  and  Past  Masters  of  lodges  to  need  repelition. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  degree,  it  will  be  safer  to  regard  it  M  <■ 
evolution ;  for,  while  we  may  not  be  able  to  say,  beyond  question,  "ta 
where  il  first  found  recognition,  we  can  show  a  similarity  of  terms,  or  *■<■ 
expressions,  which  by  a  process  of  growth  or  evolution  have  ciptdnd  • 
this  sometimes  abused  degree. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  a  time  was  trhcn  apprenike*  W' 
the  secrets  that  could  be  conveyed  to  "  fellows  of  craft  or  nuuit tets,"  aid  Iff 
repeats ;  — 
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clote  of  the  wme  c<»ntury  (1^/3]  thr  Lodge  recognited '  passing '  —  1^.,  a  promotion  to  fellowship  — 
simply  as  an  '  honor  and  clignity.'  " 

This  description  of  **  [)assing,"  as  an  '*  honor  and  dignity,"  applies  to  the 
Past  dcgrt-c  of  the  Chapter,  and  suggests  the  possibihty  that  here  was  the 
germ  from  whi<  h  it  grew  ;  ahhough  the  term  **  passing  "  was  usetl  in  speaking 
of  the  «HKihh<  ations  of  "prentices,"  as  early  as  September  1,  1716.  On 
I>crcmlK'r  27,  1720,  the  same  word  was  employed  in  a  more  exten<led  sense. 
Under  this  date  the  records  of  Ixxige  Dunblane  Saint  John  contain  this 
minute  :  — 

"ComjKrared  Ji»lin  (Jillc^pie,  writer  in  t)unhliinr.  who  wa«  entered  on  the  a4lh  instant,  and 
after  rxjinunaiKtn  u.is  duly  \u\ss\  from  thr  Scjiure  to  the  Com{>a&s,  and  from  an  Kntercd  f^rcntice 
to  a  KelloxA  <>t  i*iaft  of  this  I^Mtgc." 

Similar  entries  follow,  but  none  to  show  that  the  Past  degree  was  known 
to  have  any  existence  as  a  <legree. 

In  his  *•  Origin  of  the  Knglish  Rite,**  Brother  Ilughan  tells  us  that  at  a 
"  Ixxige  of  Kmergency  **  on  Novemlier  30,  1 769,  at  !k>lton,  four  brethren  were 
instalUti  .\f asters,*'  and  that  the  historians  say  :  — 

"  (h.^  i?»  the  fir%t  record  of  brethren  t)eing  made  mstalled  Masters,  or  'passing  the  Chair,*  in 
order  to  qualify  them  for  the  Royal  Arch." 

The  same  distinguished  author  says  :  — 

•"There  were  nine  lirethren  exalted  on  a^th  Deceml>er.  17^*8,  and  of  tliev  nine,  tkrtt  had  not 
tenred  m  the  chair  before  their  exaltation."  ...    "  This  is  noteworthy,  because  even  at  this  penod 
i'srtmaJ  ot  //i'*rt>rary,  instead  of  Aitttai  Past  Masters  were  c!ig(t)le  for  Ro>ai  Arch  Masonry." 

Only  this  in  addition  neetl  be  said  concerning  this  degree  of  Past  Master. 
The  date  given  by  Brother  Hughan  is  ex[)licit  and  carries  the  known  practice 
of  the  degree  Ixack  to  that  perioi!  in  Kngland.  As  lo  the  time  when  it  was 
first  intro<luccd  into  Royal  .Arch  Masonry  in  Scotland,  historians  are  compara- 
tively silent,  'llie  inference  is  sustained  that  its  adoption  would  be  at  at>out 
the  perio<l  of  the  **  Ik)lton  "  date  given  by  Brother  liughan. 

As  to  its  recognition  by  the  (irand  Ixxigcof  Scotland,  Brother  I>.  Murray 
Lyon  tells  us  that  it  was 

"During  the  (]rand  MaMership  [of  I^rd  RossJyn]  and  at  the  February  CommunKat.«»n  of 
lS7a.  <«ran<l  I^Mlijr  fur  the  first  time  recognized  the  Past  Master's  certm>»niil  *■(  In^ta^atK»n. 
This  Has  s.inctioned.  not  with  the  view  of  inaugurating  a  higher  or  othrr  d'-grt-f  i.t  Mas..nr>.  l»ut 
<^  authoruing  the  use  of  the  ritual  of  Instalir<!  MasT(>rs  ,i!»  u»-ed  in  Kni;'an'l  *►<.  a.s  t  »  rfni«»vr  the 
divquaI(fit.ation  which  hitherto  prevented  S^^otch  Past  Ma>lerb  lieing  preM-nt  at  !h«*  in-'ta-iati-m  M 
Masters  in  Knglish  lotlges. ' 

Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Canada.  —  .As  a  political  agency,  the 
"  Dominion  of  Canada"  was  unknown  when  •'Hie  (»rand  (l^iptcr  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons  of  Canada  '*  was  organized  ;  the  great  "  North -wot  "  was  an  tmt- 
lying  territor}-.  better  known  in  connection  with  Hiuison  Riy  than  a>  <  t»ntaining 
Provinces;  while  the  jn'opk-  of  N<>\a  S(  (»lia  ami  New  Bnmswic  k  were  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  Upper  and  Lower  C'anida  xs  if  they  were  far-orT  countries, 
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^  established  lodges  in  the  two  Canadian  Provinces  (now  Quebec  a; 

and  Royal  Arch  chapters  followed  the  lead  of  the  Craft  degrees. 
The  printed  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Canada  si 

'  oldest  chapter  is  "Ancient  Frontenac,"  in  Kingston,   establishi 

This  Chapter,  now  No.  i  on  the  Canada  Registry,  did  not  take 
Convention  held  in  Hamilton,  January  19,  1857,  which  organized  * 

**l  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  of  Canada." 

Three  chapters  were  represented  in  Convention,  to  wit :    The  I 

^  ter,  in  Hamilton,  established  in  1820;  St.  John's,  in  London,  18 

John's,  in  Hamilton,  established  in  1855.  These  are  now  Nos. 
respectively,  Canadian  Registry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  recorc 
seven  chapters  had  been  established  at  the  time  when  the  Con 
.held.  These  were  the  four  already  mentioned,  together  with  St  j 
Toronto,  in  1847 ;  St.  George's,  1854,  in  London;  Moira,  1856,11 
and  these  chapters  are  now  numbered,  cf  Canadian  Registry,  froi 
the  order  indicated. 

At  the  outset  the  Convention  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  C 
Arch  Chapter  of  England,  mutatis  mutandis^  but  to  ''assimila 
usages  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry  in  the  United  States,"  the  thr 
not  recognized  by  the  Grand  Chapter  of  England,  were  adopted. 
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"  The  Mark  Master,  Past  Master,  and  Most  Excellent  Master  Masons*  degrees. 
by  all  persons,  to  entitle  them  to  be  admitted  to  membership  in  any  Chapter  undei 
tion,  but  that  Royal  Arch  Masons  who  may  have  taken  their  degrees  in  anj  regnk 
Chapter  under  any  other  jurisdiction,  may  be  admitted  as  visitors  to  any  Chapter  ta 
when  working  in  the  Royal  Arch  degree,  or  in  any  degree  which  such  visitor  mi 
under  a  regularly  warranted  Lodge  or  Chapter." 

The  adoption  of  the  foregoing  delayed  recognition  by  the  Gni 
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Canada  chapters,  and  remain  during  the  entire  "  ceremony  of  exaltation/' 
even  though  they  "are  not  in  possession  of  those  interntfJiate  degrees  of 
Mark,  Past  Master,  and  Most  Kxcellent." 

Necessarily,  this  was  a  limited  recognition,  emphasized  further  in  the  clos- 
ing part  of  the  same  communication  from  William  Gray  Clarke,  G.  S.  K., 
under  date  of  February  10,  i860,  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  am  instructed  to  stAte  that  in  the  name  and  on  tichalf  of  thr  Supreme  (jrand  Chapter  of 
England,  they  —  the  (jrand  Principals  —  fully  recogni/c  the  Grand  Chapt»T  ol  Canada,  reserring, 
however,  to  all  Chapters  now  in  Canad.i,  who  are  still  holding  charters  under  the  (irand  Chapter 
ot  England,  as  also  to  all  English  Koyal  Arch  Masons,  all  their  rif;his,  titles,  and  privileges,  as 
ftally  and  freely  as  though  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Canada  had  not  been  turnicd." 

Naturally  enough,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  when  opinions  would  differ 
as  to  the  construction  of  the  words  of  reservation.  This  arose  early  in  1861, 
when  the  (irand  Chapter  of  England,  by  charter,  attached  a  chapter  to  *'  Dal- 
housie  Lo<lge,  No.  835  (K.  R.),  at  Ottawa,  Canada  West."  .Against  this 
Canada  protested,  but  admitted  the  right  of  chapters  of  prior  date,  of  Knglish 
Registr)',  to  make  Royal  .Arch  Masons  of  Master  Masons,  whether  of  Kngli:>h 
or  Canadian  Registr)' ;  den>nng,  however,  that  any  new  charter  or  authority 
to  work  the  Royal  Arch  degree,  to  be  attached  to  or  granted  to  any  existing 
lodge  of  Knglish  Registry,  in  Canada,  could  be  granted,  under  the  terms  of 
recognition. 

The  Grand  Chapter  of  England  cited  the  terms  of  Union,  in  1813,  '*  includ- 
ing the  Supreme  Order  of  the  Holy  Royal  .Arch,"  and  said  :  — 

"That  under  the  arrangement  entered  inio  between  the  Grand  I-odj:e  and  Grand  Chapter  of 
England,  and  the  Grand  Ix>dge  and  Grand  (Thaptrr  of  Canada,  they  have  not  onlv  thr  nuht.  but 
are  txiund  to  afford  to  all  I^txlges  and  Masons  in  Omada.  holding  under  the  iirand  I^xlgc  of  Kng- 
kind.  the  mean^  of  completing,  under  the  English  Constitution,  their  degrees,  if  they  do  not  alieady 
possess  them,  by  attaching  a  Chapter  to  each  Lodge." 

It  is  difficult  to  deny  the  logical  correctness  of  this  reasoning,  though  it 
may  not  l>e  to  the  liking  of  the  (>rand  Chapter  of  Canada.  England  includes 
the  Roy.il  Arch  degrees  in  her  Craft  system  ;  Canada  does  not.  The  former 
feels  U)untl  to  give  to  a  lodge  once  establishes!  all  that  her  system  repre>ents, 
an<i  to  protect  such  lodge  in  the  maintenance  of  its  rights  and  privileges,  m> 
long  as  the  lodge  maintains  allegiance  to  Mother  (irand  Ixnlge.  The  latter 
holds  that  recognition  is  a  bar  to  all  this  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  (Jrand 
Chapter  of  Can.ula,  except  as  applied  to  charters  ante-dating  its  orirmi/ation. 

Without  discussing  this  question  further,  it  will  l>e  sufficient  to  jwiy  th.it. 
when  the  Grand  Lodge  antl  Grand  Chapter  of  Canada  were  orj^ani/nl.  o.u  h 
recognized  the  existence  of  lodges  and  chapters  of  Knglish  RegiNtr>-,  within 
their  res|)ective  territorial  jurisdiction.  an<l  accepte<l  recognition  subject  to 
luch  a  condition  of  facts.  Ilie  jx^ssibilities  may  not  have  been  t  onNidere*!, 
but  these  include  also  the  existence  of  amitv  between  all  the  bmlio  thus 
concerned. 


.<  oymuuiic  luugc,  uuucr  uic  juribuicuun  oi  uic  oraiiu  i.ruuge  ui  irejana  (^m  i^anacj, 

On  June  15,  1859,  the  Supreme  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  t 
by  Chairman  of  Committee,  and  Grand  Scribe  E.,  gave  recognilio 
nal  and  congratulatory  terms,  to  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Canada,  an 
surrendered  all  her  former  power  in  Canada,  except  over  such  of  h 
as  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  recognition." 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Royal  Arch  Masons  representing 
Grand  Chapters  claiming  rights  and  privileges  within  the  jurisdic 
[•  Grand  Chapter  of  Canada,  and  especially  so  to  the  latter,  that 

i  receded  from  the  high  character  which  dignifies  and  ennobles  the  ( 

rights  of  all  have  been  carefully  guarded,  and  the  privileges  of  eacl 
cherished  with  such  decorum  that  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Canat 
eighty-two  chapters  on  its  Registry,  with  a  total  membership  of 
sand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Orand  Boyal  Arch  Chapter  of  Nova  Scotia.  —  In  Septemb 
committee  appointed  by  Royal  Union  Chapter,  No.  118,  Registry  i 
and  a  committee  appointed  by  St.  Andrew's  Chapter,  No.  55,  ] 
Scotland,  each  working  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  First  P 
Hiram  Chapter,  warranted  by  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Canada,  m 
committee ;  and,  on  their  unanimous  agreement,  a  Convention  of  1 
Masons  was  called,  to  be  held  in  Halifax  October  14,  1869,  anc 
from  all  the  chapters  in  the  Province  were  invited  to  meet  for  the  ] 
^  establishing  a  Grand  Chapter. 

The  Convention  assembled  in  Masonic  Hall,  Halifax.    Represen' 
members  of  the  three  chapters  named  were  present,  together  wit 
I  .\  sentative  of  St.  John's  Chapter,  No.  130,  Registry  of  Scotland,  1 

Pictou,  Nova  Scotia ;  but  the  latter  expressed  the  unwillingness  of  I 
to  enter  into  the  movement.  The  Convention,  however,  proceeded 
form  ;  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Nova  Scotia  was  established.  Grand  Of 
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When  the  Orand  Chapter,  Nova  Scotia,  was  organized,  there  were  ^\^ 
chapters  in  the  Province,  to  wit :  the  three  just  named  and  numbered  i,  2,  3, 
and  having  a  membership  respectively  of  50,  60,  and  7^'}^,  —  a  total  of  143  ; 
and  the  two  other  chapters,  known  as  "Union,"  No.  108,  and  " St.  John's,'* 
No.  130,  each  of  S<:otch  Registry,  having  a  membership  of  18  and  14, 
rcspeciivcly, —  a  total  of  32. 

The  g()o<l-wiH  of  the  Ciraml  Chapter  of  England  was  given  to  the  new 
Crrand  Chapter  at  its  beginning,  it  being  taken  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  organization  of  a  (irand  Chapter  would  follow  the  organization  of  the 
(irand  Lodge  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  due  recognition  of  which  had  Inren  se<  ureti. 

In  Scotland,  a  less  friendly  feeling  existed,  and  this  was  prolonged  for  some 
years  ;  but  the  (irand  Chapter  of  Nova  Scotia  secured  Kxal  aflfection,  strength- 
ened by  the  com[)lete  recognition  of  (irand  Chapters  in  the  I'niled  States ; 
antl,  under  judic  ious  management,  came  into  full  and  undisputed  occupancy 
of  the  territory  of  the  Province.  On  November  22,  1875,  Cnion  Chapter, 
No.  108.  (bartered  by  the  (irand  (Chapter  of  Scotland,  Septeml>er  20,  1865, 
united  with  the  (irand  Chapter  of  N«)va  Scotia,  antl  on  April  29,  1876.  St. 
J«>hn*s  Chapter,  No.  130,  chartered  March  6,  1869,  by  the  same  auth*)rity, 
united  in  a  like  manner ;  and  these  two  are  now  on  the  Nova  Scotia  Registry 
as  No.  7  and  No.  8,  respectively. 

.•\t  the  present  time  the  (jrand  Chapter  has  twelve  chapters  on  its  Registr)'. 
Kii^ht  of  these  are  in  Nova  Scotia  proper  :  Shannon,  No.  9.  Inking  in  St.  John's, 
N  v.'w  found  land  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  No.  10,  in  Sydney,  Caj>e  Breton  ;  .Alexander, 
No.  1 1,  in  Charloltetown,  Prince  Edward  Island  ;  and  Prince  Edwartl,  No.  12, 
\\\  Summerside,  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  total  numl)er  of  affiliated  Royal 
.An  h  Masons,  under  (Jrand  Chapter,  based  on  the  returns  of  1889,  is  now  five 
hundred  .md  thirtv. 

The  Constitution  of  the  (ieneral  (irand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  of 
the  United  States  provides  that,  — 

"  Whenever  there  shall  l>c  three  subordinate  chapters  regularly  chartered  and  constituted  in 
anv  Stutf,  I)istiict.  Republic,  or  Territory,  by  virtue  of  authority  derived  from  this,  its  Constitu- 
t.  -n.  a  Ciranil  Chapter  may  l>e  established  as  s<Kin  as  convenience  antl  propriety  may  dictate; 
;:..vidcd  that  the  approttatjon  of  the  (jeneral  Grand  High  I*rie\t  shall  have  Inren  first  obtained. 
.\'»il  any  lirand  Chapter  thus  eMablished  shall  have  ami  pf>^ve^s  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
p:rrogativrs  conferred  uix>n  <  iraml  Chapters  by  this  Constitution." 

In  applying  this  artit  le  of  the  Constitution  of  the  C.eneral  Crand  Chapter, 
it  will  he  seen  that  the  C.rand  Chapter  of  Nova  Scotia  was  orj^ani/rd  attorduij; 
t)  what  is  known  in  the  Cniteil  States  as  the  .American  sy>tein.  cousini*  iiNtly 
s.»  at  least,  for  the  (irand  Chapters  of  England  and  Canad.i  had  virtu.il  k.n«»wl- 
edge  of  intention,  ami  gave  prompt  recognition  to  the  new  (irand  ihapter. 
It  is  noticeable  also  that  the  titles  of  officers,  (irand  and  >u!M»rdin.ite,  iorre- 
spond  with  thoNe  adopteti  in  the  United  States.  The  first  (irand  High  Pru^t. 
Hon.  Alexander  Keith,  so  long  and  favorably  knou-n  in  Freema:ionry  in  N»'\a 
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Scotia,  took  part  in  the  Convention  which  organized  the  Grand  Chapter.  Ifc 
was  ahly  assisted  by  M.  W.  Stephen  R.  Sircom,  his  succe&iK>r  and  Fafl  Qui 
Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  Nova  Scotia,  now  living  in  Buston,  Ma^uciionEa 
and  by  J,  Conway  Brown,  deceased,  July  23,  1871,  at  the  early  age  of  tkrn- 
thiee  years. 

Notwithstanding  his  premature  death,  Brother  Brourn  had  soccenkil  n 
bringing  to  liglit  many  old  documents  of  much  historic  value  in  FreoMMan 
In  this  he  wits  aided  intelligently  by  others,  and  these  were  hap[Ml]r  pmurd  a 
the  early  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Cha[)ler. 

These  old  documents  were  described  by  Brother  Brown,  as  raasiag  ftn 
November  1 5,  1784,  to  April  25, 1825,  and  refer  to  tlie  Mark  degrtc  in  ^ 
Andrew's  Lodge,  No.  155  {now  No.  1.  R.  N.  S.),  Artillery  Lodge,  No,  t  ijtm 
Virgin,  Nu.  3,  R.  N.  S.),  and  a  Lodge,  No.  310,  whose  re«:ord  hat  paHol 
from  memory. 

The  charter  of  St.  .\ndrew's  Lodge  was  issued  March  36,  1768,  aod  han 
the  signature  of  Laurence  Dermott  as  Grand  Secretary,  and  id  two  other  pLc& 

Virgin  Lodge,  R.  E.,  was  originally  established  at  Halifax,  FeJinurT  A 
1782,  by  dispensation  from  John  George  Pykc,  Esq.,  Grand  Master  of  -Saa 
Scotia.  The  name  "  Virgin  "  was  home  until  October.  1 7S4,  when  a  wubm 
was  issued  under  the  name  of  Artillery  Lodge  ;  but  on  September  11.  ••o* 
the  original  name  of  "  Virgin  "  was  resumed  by  permission.  Up  to  I  ;S|  thr 
records  show  that  two  Worshipful  Masters  were  elected  during  the  yew, 
Brother  Adam  Fife  being  the  second  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  where  the  fir« 
record  is  made  relating  to  the 

Kark  DsgrM.  —  "  Hatifiui,  xM,  Son.  t^ 

"  L'pcin  aii|ilii:.iiion  10  the  \S'orshJprul  Broiher  Fife,  he  wai  pleuaj  to  opea  a  Uaittr  ltd 
Masons'  Lodgr. 

"  Wonhip.  Bio.  File.  Muler,  famKrly  of  113,  a  Square. 

•BraHall S.  W. 

■'    "    Allen J,  W.  of  L.  No.  155. 

"    "    LeHU Tyter        *■  am, 

"Th«  following  brethren  received  the  degree  of  Master  Mark  Muons,  and  Dude  ^iMtrrfto 
following  m«rki.  viz, : 

"Wm.  Mallhcwi,  of  I.odgc  No.  :55 Mark  — A  Bible. 

■■  Hugh  McBkiji.      "  a  .Vrtillcry -      —  LnwL 

"Jno.  Wijton.  "  '      — CompBM. 

■■And.r«ay,  "  "  "         "       —  Kejv 

"Edwd.  Bym.  "  "        "      — 5  Painix 

"Jbj.  Johnston,       " "      —  niuab  Riik. 

"TlicK  bceibn^n  having  jullly  paid  Ibe  denundi  fuc  bucIi  Marks,  halh  recnvrd  lfe*a«*<A 

"On  December  9th.  1785,  six  bteiliim  received  Ibe  Mark  dcgrn-,  under  Ibe  MmeaalVt 
one  of  Ihem  being  Alex.  Melnlo^lA  On  Februnry  10  1786,  «  Master  Maik  MatgnV  Lc^UiC 
openeii,  this  broiher  Mcintosh  stated  Ihil  he  uas  tomierty  a  Mark  Mnsan.  bw  had  dvp*  ^ 
Landmarks,  and  thai  upon  m:olleLi]Dn  found  the  Suord  to  be  his  tocmur  Mark,  aod  iMt  M 
Lodge  would  indulge  him  lo  keep  ibe  same  »hich  was  unnnimoutly  agreed  lo."" 

These  quotations  taken  from  the  original  mtnute-book  of  Virgia-AltiBB;f- 
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Virgin  Lodge  give  the  earliest  known  date  of  working  the  Mark  degree  in 
America,  and  show  the  importance  attached  to  choosing  and  recording  a 
**  Mark."  Other  entries  of  record  show  the  way  and  the  manner  by  which 
the  degree  could  be  and  was  worked  in  another  lodge.  Up  to  and  including 
December  9,  1785,  four  members  of  Lodge,  No.  155,  had  received  the  Mark 
degree  ;  and  this  fact  led  to  its  being  worked  in  that  Lodge. 

Under  date  of  January  14,  1786,  Jno.  Allen  [see  copy  of  record,  November 
16,  1784]  addressed  a  letter  to  Worshipful  Brother  Fife,  "  In  behalf  of  the 
brethren  of  Ixnlge,  No.  155,"  stating  their  intention  to  have  the  Mark  degree 
**  established  under  the  sanction  of  our  own  warrant."  The  reply  will  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  correspondence,  and  goes  to  illustrate  the  order  and  regu- 
larity which  prevailed  in  the  business  of  the  Craft  at  that  early  period.  It  is 
of  interest  also,  in  the  fact,  that  the  conferring  of  the  degree  carried  with  it  the 
obligation  of  choosing  and  recording  a  "  Mark  "  :  — 

••  Haliluc,  lolh  Fcbrv.,  5786. 
"  Wonhip'I  Brethren : 

"  I  have  lattl  your  letter  to  me,  dated  the  14th  Janry.,  5786.  before  the  Mark  Ixxige.  held  under 
sanction  of  Warrant  No.  2,  Registry  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  we  have  considered  your  request  respect- 
ing those  Brethren  that  l>elong  to  your  Body  that  are  members  of  our  Mark  I.odge.  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  your  request  l>e  granted. 

**  I  accordingly  transmit  you  a  list  of  your  members  together  with  their  Marks,  hereby  trmns- 
fcrred  Irom  our  Warrant  to  yours. 

"  Bro.  Willi.im  Il4iKg Mark  — Tri.ingle. 

••     '•      William  Matllirws "      —  A  Bible. 

•'    •'      R»>ljert  (;<nJdcs "     —  L'ncx 

"     "      Robt.  Bucin "      —  Oblong  Square !  " 

At  a  meeting  held  February  21,  1786;  at  the  request  of  Worshipful  Brother 
Duncan  C'larke,  who,  with  f\x^  others,  received  the  .M.  .M.  M.  degree  at  that 
date,  the  brethren  of  Ixxlge  No.  210,  who  received  their  Marks  under  .Artillery 
Warrant,  No.  2,  were  permitted  to  transfer  their  Marks  to  and  under  the 
Warrant  of  No.  210. 

.As  to  the  "demands"  to  be  paid  for  Marks  and  proper  instructions, 
(^ompanion  Brown  was  unable  to  say,  as  no  cash  account  appears. 

By-Lawi,  Boles,  and  Eegulationi .  —  Following  the  lead  of  Companion 
Brown,  and  being  convinced  that  the  Royal  .Arch  degree  in  Nova  Scotia  ante- 
daie<l  1797,  as  given  in  the  by-lau-s  of  Royal  Union  Chapter,  some  of  the 
zealous  companions  continued  investigation,  and  discovered  additional  dcxu- 
ments,  showing  ample  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  their  l)elicr  'Iliese 
documents  are  highly  interesting,  but  too  bulky  for  insertion  here.  Neverthe- 
less we  present  the  iK'ginning  of  a  ro<le  of 

"  By-L-iws,  Rules,  and  Regulations  to  l>e  oliserved  and  kept  by  the  Brelhrrn  t»f  the  Suh!ime 
Order  or  Chapter  of  a  Roy.il  Arch  I^xigr  of  the  Most  Ancirnl  and  Hon»^r4!»lc  S*K:u-r\  of  Vxt^ 
and  Accepted  York  Masons,  held  undrr  the  sanction  of  W.irT.inl  No.  jn  of  the  Ancient  (jrand 
R<TP**n^  <»^  I-^»ndon.  dafcvl  the  j^ofh  l).iv  of  June  \.\\  1780.  and  in  the  War  of  M.»s(»nrv  57S0, 
Vol.  8.  I>rttrr  H.  Granted  to  a  I.o<lije  of  Krrr  and  .Vccfptrtl  .\nci»*ni  York  Mavon%  at  Ha:tfax  in 
Nova  Scotu.  by  the  Right  Worshipful  ami  Most  No!>lr  Prince  John  (tlie  third),  Duke  Marquts 
and  Edui  of  Atholl.  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Grand  Master  o(  .Masons." 
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These  by-laws  are  in  divisions  or  sections,  numbered   from   i   to  12.    \Vc 

quote  a  part  of  the  first  only  :  — 

"  That  this  Chapter  or  Royal  Arch  Lodge  shall  be  held  Quarterly,  that  is  to  sat  on  the  Secoa: 
Wednesday  in  the  Months  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  in  every  year  diinA{  a 
continuance,  at  the  Golden  Ball  or  Elsewhere  in  the  town  of  Halifax.** 

The  by-laws  are  clear  and  comprehensive,  showing  also  a  thoroughn«5 
characteristic  of  experienced  and  intelligent  men.  They  provide  for  emer- 
gency meetings,  the  issuing  of  "  summonses,'*  to  prevent  "  non- attendance' 
at  least  twenty- four  hours  before  the  meeting.  The  officers  were  to  be  electe»i 
annually ;  the  dues  to  be  paid  toward  raising  a  charity  fun<i,  for  the  benffu 
of  "  Royal  Arch  Masons  "  only,  "  on  each  Quarterly  Lx^dge  night,"  were  "Two 
shillings  and  sixpence."  The  fees  for  being  made  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  were 
£^2iy  lO-^-)  ^^^  S-^'  ^o  the  Tyler ;  and  no  more  than  two  could  be  made  on  ok 
night. 

This  code  was  "  Signed  and  Agreed  to  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  this  iftii 
Day  of  September,  a.d.  1782,  and  in  the  year  of  Masonry,  5782,"  by  lifweo 
members. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  first  three  officers  were  styled  High  Priest,  Firvi 
King,  and  Second  King.  At  the  meeting  of  September  20,  1 782,  five  names 
are  given,  thus  :  — 

"  The  Rt.  Worshipful  Brother  Hugh  Kirkham H.  P. 

Jno.  Woodin ist  K. 

Ephm.  Whiston ad  K. 

John  Cody S. 

John   W'lHis .  . 

It  was  made  the  dutv  of  tlie  Scribe  to  issue  the  "  sunim()n>es/' 

At    this    meeting    Oniiul   M:ister,   "John    (ieorge    Pyke,   John   CLirk.   .•. 
Joseph  Peters,  Past  Masters  (;f  Regular  Lo.lges  of  Free  and  Acccj^te!  .\r: 
York   Masons"   .   .   .  ''were   by  iis  Installed  and  Instituted    into  the  > ':    "  r 
Secrets  of  Royal  Arcli   Masonry."     After  which,  *'  An   Asscmblv  or  \.\\  -:•- 
ment  of  Sir  Knights 'reniplars  being  formed,  the  said    Hrothers,    f.  (i.  I'-*- 
John  Clark,  and  Joseph   IVters.  were   Instituted  and   I)ubbe«i    Khii::ii>  «  :  :.: 
Most  Noble  and  Right  Worshipful  ( )r(ler  of  Sir  Knights 'iem}»lar>." 

Three  similar  entries  of  ret ord  are  made  during  the  year  i  7S2  ;  .uid  > :  :'> 
follow  in    17S3-17S4,   in  language  (juite  as  explicit.     We   mention   th>   >- 
tril)ute   to   the    brethren    then  (oncerned,  and  as  a  notice  also  uf   \\\^  c^: 
intnxhu  tion  of    Templar  Masonry  into  Nova  Siotia. 

The  degrees  now  worked  under  the  C'onstitutic)n  of  the   (irand   C'/. .;:.' 
N()\a  S(()tia  are  Mark  Master.  Past  Master.  Most  Mm  client  Ma>tcr,  ar.-i  K 
Arch  Mason. 

Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  ftuebec.  —  At  the  seventeenth  a-n  : .! 
vocation  of  the  (irand  C'hapter  of  Canada,  held  in  the  ciiv  of  ():t.-ova,  <»  :     ■' 
14,  KS74,  tormal  permission  was  granted  to  the  <.  hapter^  in   UceL^cc   tv  ::-- 
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and  take  su<  h  action  as  might  l)e  deemed  advisable  for  organizing  a  (rrand 
Cha|)tcr  for  that  Province.  Following  this  friendly  action,  a  Convention  was 
hel<l  in  Montreal  on  DecemlKrr  12,  1876,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  form  a 
(trand  Chapter,  with  the  title  of  "  M.  F).  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons 
of  (Quebec.'*  The  constitution,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  (iran<l  Chapter 
of  Canada  were  adopted,  mutatis  mutandis^  (»rand  Officers  were  elected  and 
installed,  and  pnxlamation  thereof  was  made. 

The  Convention,  :is  state<i  in  its  proceedings,  represented  a  majority  of 
chapters  in  the  Province,  and  these  were  *'  (Jolden  Rule,"  No.  9,  Sherbrooke ; 
**  Pnn-D^t,"  No.  14,  Dunham;  **  Carnarvon,"  No.  21  ;  "Mount  Horeb,"  No. 
25  ;  **  Mtmtrcal."  No.  42  ;  "  Royal  All)ert/'  No.  43  ;  "St.  Charles,"  No.  51  ; 
all  in  Montreal.  These  chapters  were  of  Canadian  Registry,  and  unanimous 
in  their  action. 

In  the  preliminary  proceedings,  as  well  as  in  convention,  regularity  was 
ol>sen'ed,  and  the  entire  business  was  conducted  in  harmony  with  the  Ameri- 
can Masonic  system.  This  secured  recognition  by  the  C^rand  Chapters  in 
Amerita,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crand  (.'hapter  of  C)uel)ec  was  concc<!ed. 

Referring  to  the  resenetl  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Knglish,  Irish,  and 
S<  oich  (Jrand  Chapters,  there  is  an  element  of  <loubt  as  to  whether  the  (irand 
Chapter  of  (Juel)ec  must  not  inherit,  from  the  (irand  Chapter  of  Canaila,  the 
resenaiion  made  by  the  (irand  Chapters  of  Flngland,  Irelaml,  and  Strotland 
when  recognition  was  given  to  that  Ixxly.  We  have  to  regard  it  as  unfortunate 
that  <  ircumstances  so  operated  as  to  secure  assent,  first  by  the  (irand  I>oiige 
of  Canada,  and  afterward  by  the  (irand  Chapter  of  Canada,  to  the  continued 
and  almost  parallel  existence  of  hnlges  and  chapters  of  Knglish,  Iri>h,  and 
S<  oi<  h  Registry,  within  the  territory  which,  acconling  to  the  American  system, 
shouhl  have  l)elonged  wholly  ami  wiihoiit  resenaiion  to  the  C^madian  (irand 
bo<iies.  Hut  the  Knglish  system  did  not  concur  with  this,  as  has  been  seen  in 
our  remarks  on  the  (irand  Chapter  of  Canada. 

Possibly  no  seritMis  difference  of  opinion  woultl  have  arisen  to  disturb  the 
concurrent  harmonv  of  the  several  (irand  Ixxlies  herein  mentioned,  ha<l  no 
other  agency  appeared  ;  but  the  (irand  I/>dge  of  Mark  Master  .Mavm>,  of 
Kngland  and  Wales,  etc.,  had  l)een  gathering  strength,  and  it  was  quiie  as  firm 
in  maintaining  the  Knglish  system  as  either  of  its  HritiNh  contem|>oraries. 
This  (irand  lA>dge  recognized  the  existence  of  Mark  Linlges  in  <^>MelKM  .  to 
wliirh  it  had  grante<l  warrants  of  confirmation.  Naturally  enough,  the  (irand 
(  hijiicr  of  (^'iel>ec  |)n>teNted,  even  to  declaring  non-intercourxo  with  (irand 
\\  irk  I.oilgr.  In  the  diM  ussion  it  was  develojHMl,  in  a  <  ircular-leller  inn-umI 
S"ptrml>er  15,  i  S.S4,  by  authority  of  (irand  Mark  Lo<lge,  that  the  latter 
ffitrenched  itself  as  follows  :  — 

"  Put**  h.ive  uIm.ivs  brrn.  Mncf  i7'>n.  ami  lonjj  prrvi«m»  to  the  t«.nsM»ut:«>n  ''f  the  <iran<l 
C*;.\;>t»-r  i>f  Q.irl>ec,  '  I  nu«*  hnrn-Mijun  li  '  Mirk  I,o«lj;e^  connrttfi!  %nth  Kni^i^h  t  *r.»h  l>i»,!,j»-%  ;*j 
Niont:raI.     Ol  \\\\\  ^*c  have  amp'e  th».ij-ii   m!  »rv  rvulence.  and  !l»e  iiiaia  la>t  t»  admtt:e«.i  li\  f.-r 
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Grand  Z.'.  at  ilin  OnuiA  Cliapier  of  Canada,  at  po^  16  ot  Pn>eee<Iiiiev  July  >til>.  <»(-  nai 
ol  Ibcec  'I'itiK!  Iminvinorial'  Mark  Lodges  dMlred  10  place  i1icr)m1ve»  undor  SupRac  b^ 
Jurisilienon  In  Itte  Mull  d«Eree.  as  ih«ir  membitn  were  already  undec  Suprvme  Enc^A  jBBd» 
llun  In  a>E  Crall  nnil  Royal  Arch  degnd.  This  Gnnd  Lodgr;  has  acknowletleeil  1Mb  b  n|» 
liT,  by  gRinling  llirm  wli;tl  is  praclicnily  a  nMrnini  of  cnHfirmaliem.  It  hs»  crowd  IM  Abb  w 
newiMWi.  Tliey  wi-re  li-gal  badiea  belbre.  Somr.  of  Die  prIr«:l|Ml  memtKra  of  lb*  OoAdCk^ 
ler  of  Cuuik  rrcclvcd  Ihe  Mark  degree  in  one  of  These  Time  I  mmemorial  Uodc**-' 

"Hiis  will  show  the  line  of  argument  adopied  by  Grand  Mark  Lodge  m  a^ 
port  of  its  iK>sitinn.     But  to  this  Quebec  demurs,  and  points  to  ihe  lenw  of 

mutual  recognition.  Organized  Ute  in  1876,  it  opened  correspoodcoct  «tk 
Grand  Mark  Lodge,  and  in  1878  said  :  — 

"  It  iBC'iitntMHl  Ihe  CiraiKl  Mack  Lndge  *%  the  lighttol  and  supncne 
d«([ree  in  England  and  Wales  and  ihc  Colonics  and  Dcpendonci^  oJ  il 
no  Oruul  body  cuitis,  ot  of  Hght  may  be  larmed,  claiming  jurisdiction 
iecog7>Uli>a  «ju  aceeptrd  hy  Grand  Murk  Lodge,  wliich  promprly  1 
flie  Grand  Chai>lor  of  Qiieliec."  and  repieseniaiim  were  cxcbanged." 

The  warrants  of  confirmation  were  obnoxious  to  the  Gnuwl  CfaijNcr  ri 
Quebec,  but  were  defended  by  England.  Kxlendcd  and  prolonited  cuw 
spondence  followed,  without  change  of  views  by  either,  and  we  hare  fe 
continue  in  the  hope  that  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  e;tch  will  be  mde  a 
Boon  as  possible.  In  the  meantime,  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Quebec  <J4:m 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  Ihe  Mark,  I'ast,  Most  Excellent,  and  R<i>'il  An* 
degrees,  and  confers  them  within  its  territorial  limits,  in  full  feUow^jiwiA 
the  Grand  Chapters  of  America. 

Grand  Boyal  Arcb  Chapter  of  Hew  Bnuuwiok.  —  Under  tine  ^ 
March  i,  1887,  a  circular  notice  was  issued  to  the  several  chapter*  m  iSf 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  over  the  names  of  five  "  First  Principai*  «<  tte 
same  number  of  chaptera  in  that  l*rovince,"  calling  a  Convention  to  be  beil 
in  Masonic  Temple  in  die  city  of  St.  John,  on  March  xt,  18S7.  Tha  ■■ 
done,  as  staled  in  the  notice  :  "  In  accordance  with  Resolutions  adopted  fef  ■ 
majority  of  the  regular  Royal  Arch  chapters  working  in  this  Province" 

Tiic  chapters  taking  part  in  the  Convention  were  Cailcton,  No.  47,  i«f» 
sented  by  nine  P.  Z.'s  and  H.;  Fredericlon,  No.  77,  represented  by  ttaie 
P.  Z.'s  ;  Union,  No.  84,  represented  by  five  P.  Z.'s  and  P.  J. ;  St.  Stephen.  So. 
laS,  represented  by  two  P.  Z.'s  ;  and  these  four  were  of  the  registry  of  Scot- 
land ;  New  Brunswick,  No.  10,  reprcsenled  by  P.  Z^  Z.,  and  H. ;  TlKiW 
No.  39,  represented  by  P.  Z.  and  Z. ;  V\'oodstock,  No.  89,  represented  bf  Z.; 
these  three  were  of  Registry  of  Canada. 

In  due  course  of  business  transacted,  it  was 
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Ttie  lilies  adopted  for  officers  are  substantially  the  same  as  tisvd  in  te 
Grand  Cliapltr  of  Scotland.     "  H."  and  "J.,"  or  "  P.  J.,"  mentioned  lan^ 
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those  taking  part  in  the  Convention,  correspond  to  King  ami  Scribe,  used  in 
the  I'nitcd  States,  and  in  Nova  Scotia. 
It  was  "  resolved,"  to  procure 

**  The  Working  Ritual  for  conferring  dcfin'c<^  **  practised  under  the  authority  of  the  Grand 
Royal  Arch  Chaptrr  uf  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 

In  the  matter  of  degrees,  it  was  declared  by  resolution  :  — 

"Put  this  (jrand  Chapter  has  authority  over  the  MaM>nic  degrees  of  '  Mark  MaMrr,' '  Past 
MaMrf."  '  Kxn'Cnf  M.isfrr,'  *  'I*hc  Royal  Arch  Degree,'  and  the  Chair  iVgrecs  of  three  l'iinci{>als, 
or  Insl.ill.tiinn  I  U'grr*'^." 

The  first  <:haptcr  in  the  I*rovincc  wasCarleton,  No.  47,  in  St.  John,  holding 
under  warrant  from  S(otlan<l,  datc<l  December  19,  1821.  The  degrees  workeii 
by  it  were  neress,irily  those  authorized  by  its  Mother  ( Iraml  Cha[)ter. 

Section  24,  of  its  "(ieneral  Rules"  [By-Laws,  K<i.  1867],  reads:  — 

"A  Nfark  Master  sh.ill  not  be  entitled  to  the  R.  A.  Drgrrr  until  hr  shall  have  selected  hb 
Mark,  and  lud  the  same  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Mark>  of  the  Ch.i[>tor." 

New  Hnmswi(  k  Cha[)ter,  No.  301,  also  in  St.  John,  was  originally  estab- 
lished under  warrant  from  the  (irand  Chapter  of  Ireland,  dated  Febniar>*  24, 
1S5S.  It  affiliated  with  the  (irand  Chapter  of  (.'anada,  in  186S,  and  was 
borne  upon  the  Canadian  rolls  as  No.  10.  It  now  ranks  No.  2  on  roll  of  the 
(irand  Chapter  it  heljK'd  to  establish.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  other  {\s^ 
chapters  were  ranked  after  the  two  named,  in  the  following  order :  Frederic- 
ton,  Cnion,  St.  Ste[)hen,  liotsford,  Woodslfxrk. 

'Iliat  this  (irand  Chapter  was  ha[>[)ily  established  will  l>e  jKitent  to  all, 
when  it  is  rememl)ered  that,  that  eminentiv  conservative  and  loval  Freemastm, 
R  Le^ler  Telers,  Past  (trand  Master,  etc.,  etc.,  t<H)k  [>art  in  the  entire 
pnx  eedinvis.  and  was  elected  Crand  Princi[ul  /.  It  is  also  matter  for  con- 
gratidaiion  that  it  was  organized  according  to  the  .American  system,  and,  like 
its  sister  (irand  Chapter  of  Nova  S<otia,  is  in  sole  and  undisputeil  j)ossession 
of  the  territory  of  the  I*rovince  whose  name  it  bears. 


CH.XFrKR   II. 

Royal  Arch  M\s<jnrv  in  imk  CNriF.i)  SrATJ>  ok  .\mkri«  a. 

Organisatioii  of  the  General  Orand  Royal  Arch  Chapter.  —  lU*fore 
opening  inquiry  as  to  the  introduction  of  Royal  .Xn  h  Nfasi>nry  into  the 
United  Slates,  attention  will  l>e  given  to  the  (ieneral  (Irantl  Chapter  of 
Royal  .Arch  Mastms  of  the  United  States  of  .\merica,  inasmm  h  as  this  is 
the  largest  organization  of  Royal  .\rch  Masons  in  existence,  if  not  numerically 
the  Lirgest  Masonic  Ixnly  in  the  world. 
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It  is  the  genius  of  Freemasonry  in  the  United  States  that  cvcnr  naaw 
borne  upon  the  rolls  represents  a  member ;  and  this  sustains  the  sutccKU 
that,  at  the  present  writing,  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ini 
vidual  Royal  Arch  Masons,  holding  membership  in  the  several  chapter% 
Grand  and  subordinate,  owing  allegiance  to  the  General  Grand  daptcr 
exclusive  of  the  Grand  Chapters  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  ViiginL. 
No  one  of  these  persons  can  be  legally  counted  as  a  member  of  more  tkis 
one  chapter  at  the  same  time ;  therefore  it  is,  that  the  custom  of  bring  : 
"  contributing  member "  of  two  or  more  lodges  during  the  same  period,  ■.-: 
of  counting  one  a  member  on  the  rolls  of  as  many  different  lodges  or  chapt^? 
as  he  may  be  elected  in  and  pay  quarterages  to,  is  practically  unknonD  in  ti? 
United  States. 

Initial  proceedings  for  bringing  this  body  into  existence  were  taken  br 
a  Convention   of  Committees   from  **  Saint  Andrew's  "  Chapter  of  Bostre, 
Massachusetts ;  "  Temple  *'  Chapter,  of  Albany,  New  York,  and  "  Neirl«?j}- 
port  '*  Chai)ter,  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts.     This  Convention  as^emjiri 
in  Masons*  Hall,  Boston,  October  24,  1797,  and  was  attended  by  Benjuc 
Hurd,  Jr.,  H.  P.;  John  Soley,  Jr.,  K.,  and  William  Woart,  Secrelar%- of  x 
Andrew's;   Thomas  Smith  Webb,  H.  P.,  and  John  Hanmer,  S.  of  Temf-fc . 
Jonathan  Gage,  P.  K.,  and  Joshua  Greenleaf,  Jr.,  K.  of  Newbur>7>ort  ChafK^r. 
These  companions  were  already  distinguished  in  their   res|>ective  IocaLbc% 
and  all  of  them  became  conspicuous  for  Masonic  zeal  and  fidelity. 

The   Convention's   Circular-Letter. — Thomas   Smith  Webb  was  cbo5« 
Chairman,  and  William  Woart,  Scribe  of  the  "Convention."     A  meth^:** 
prtKcdiirc   was  agreed   ni)()n,  and  a  ein  ular-letter  was  issued.      'Ir.-!r-- 
familiar  to  the  IVaternity,  but  its  imi)(.)rtance  in  Royal   An.  h   h;<t^rv  .  .' -  •  ' 
its  intrixliK  lion  here  :  — 

"  ( "<)\ir  wloNS  :    liuin  time  immemorial,  we  find  that  Grand  Lodj^''^  df  F'r"<*  arr.  A:     " 
^Ia>^()^s    liavr   been   c^ialiii.-linl   whtTt-vcr   M.ixmrv  has  flourished,  lor    t!)**    r>»:rr>  "-■      •  -' 
warranto  tor  the  euHtiiii,'  of  private   Lodg'-^,  .i>  \\e!l  as  for  tlie  Cbtal).i>hmcri:   .f  ».•    *-  '  ;  "    ■ 
rules  and  rr^ul.itions  tm  the  t;(>vernnirnt  of  the  banic. 

"  It  i^  an  oi)ini<.n  ^i  n'-raJy  reetived,  and  we  think  well  antlicnticated,  t!.  it  n  •  ti-.'  : 
of  Master  Masons  tan  t  iaim  oi  excrci>>e  authority  ovt-r  any  Convention  or  (./(.apr-  r  •  !  K    ■ 
Ma>.tn^,  nor    ran    any  (.'ha])ttr,  aithoui;h   of   s:.;nding   inimemoria!,  e.\«':*.:sr-   t:.f   ....• 
(iiand  ("hapt   r.     We  tla  ufore  thnik  it  highly  expeilient  for  the  regular  «^'>\H-:ninevt  :  !  . 
within    the  saii!   States,  who    c\rrcist>    the    rights   and   privileges   of   K<>\.i]    .\r.h    M    -  --     *    ' 

pi'vnit  irreguiar  itics  in  ilic  jiropagation  and  us<»  of  tho>e  rights  and  pri\  i!--i^'.  v    : 

i'<-  a  (irand  ("hipt'-r  of  K"val  Arih   Masons  e«-tah;i>hed  witliin   lhv>ve  ^^tat'•^.     Ar  .         '    ■ 
( "■  Murniion    ha-N    r<i  rivt-d   i«f't"uia:    information    fiom    our  companions    at    I''  :\i.i    ■' 
.-'•\(iai  ( "haptcr^  within  th'-ii   viiinitv  havf  retontv  n^>emMed  and   r^t,.! -ii-.!  ■    i   a  Vi'  '  . 
of  Ko\a!  Aieh   Masons  for  th<'ir  govrinnR-nt.     In  conformity  to  tha-ir  «"\.iir.p"'\  •.»  ■    •    'v 
(hitv  to   r''(  ouimeiu!   to   thi*  sevcr.il   ("haptrrs  within  the  said  States  <^f   N'  a    \\    vr  -  ..   ■ 
ciiu^' tt-^,    Kiiodf    K!aii(i,   ( 'oniut.  til  ut,   \'ermont    and    New   York,    to    un:!c    ar.-.l    !   :  ■;    -»  '    ■' 
( 'liai^t'T  fi  ■!■  the*  ■^aid  State  ^. 

"  The  local  situation  of  the  Stat<s  hrfore  mentioned,  the  easy  and  f:?cpieet  :r.!'  r..     '»   '   ' 
th'Mr  srv.Tal   |);in(ipal  towns  and  citir-.  as  well  as  tlie  similarity  ol   habits,  tnann-  :>  j     : 
as  citiz-  n     ami  ab  Masons,  whiuh  pi.  v.;:!  t'.ioughout  the  said  States,  induce  u>  to  br  .■-» 
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aokm  of  all  the  Chapters  therein  in  one  Grand  Chapter,  mil!  have  the  most  useful,  lasting  and 
happy  cflrcts  in  the  uniform  distribution,  and  propa|*ation  of  the  sublime  dcgnxs  of  Masonry. 
They  ihcrrfurr  take  lit>c*rty  of  recommending  to  the  consideration  of  your  Mo:;t  Excellent  Chapter. 
the  proprifty  of  ap{x^intmg  one  or  more  delegate  or  delegates  to  represent  your  Chapter  at  a 
meetmg  of  thr  several  Chapters  l>efore  mentioned,  to  l>e  holden  at  tlie  City  of  Hartford,  in  the 
State  (if  Connecticut,  on  the  (ounh  Wednes<lay  of  January  next  enduing,  investing  them  mith  full 
power  and  authority,  in  conjunction  v^ith  the  other  Delegates,  to  form  and  open  a  (irand  Chapter 
of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  to  establish  a  C'onstitution  for  the  guvernmeiit  and  regulation  of  all 
the  Chapters  that  nu\%  are  or  may  be  hereafter  erected  within  the  said  Sutes." 

This  <  irctilar-lcttcr  was  signed  by  the  seven  companions  present,  in  the 
order  n^imcd,  and  as  a  **  Committee "  from  each  of  the  three  <  hapters 
represented.  It  was  duly  attested,  also,  by  William  Woart,  Scril)e,  under 
date  of  Onober  24,  1 797,  as  "  A  true  Record  of  the  doings  of  this  Convention 
of  Committees." 

The  First  Convocation,  Conttitation,  and  Boles.  —  Following  the  plan 
proposed  in  the  circular,  the  Convent!  jn  assembled  in  Hartford,  on  January 
24,  I  79S,  and  nine  chapters  were  represented,  to  wit :  St.  Andrews,  a?*  before, 
except  Henry  Fowle,  Si:ribe,  apj^ared,  and  John  S<.)ley,  Jr.,  di»i  not.  This 
chapter  held  under  the  warrant  of  St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  No.  82,  Registry  of 
Scotland,  and  has  its  records  from  .August  1 2,  1 769. 

King  Cyrus,  instituted  in  1790,  same  representatives.  This  chapter  was 
called  "  Newl)ur\[)ort "  in  the  first  Convention  records. 

Providence  Chapter,  No.  2,  Providence,  Rhotie  Island.  Institutecl,  Se[)tem- 
^^  3»  '793-  Represented  by  Rev.  Abraham  L.  Clarke,  H.  P.,  and  William 
Wilkinson.  Scribe. 

Solomon  C^haptcr,  IX^rby,  Connecticut.  The  reconl  of  pr(M'eetlini:s  says 
this  chapter  was  "Instituted,  1794."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  fir>t  rerord 
bears  date  of  DecemlKT  29,  1795,  and  its  charter  the  date  of  March  15,  1796. 
Represented  by  Daniel  Holbrook. 

Franklin  Chapter,  No.  4,  Non%-ich,  Connecticut.  Chartered,  Mart  h  15, 
1796.     Represented  by  C.urdon  I-athrop. 

Franklin  Chapter,  No.  6,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Chartered,  May  20, 
1795.     Represente<i  by  Peter  Johnson. 

Hudson  Chapter,  Hudson,  New  York.  Instituted,  1796.  Represented  by 
Samuel  Kdmonds,  Jr..  H.  P.,  and  John  C.  Ten-Broeck. 

Temple  Chapter,  .Albany.  Established,  February  14,  1797.  Represented 
by  Thomas  Smith  Webb. 

Horeb  Cha[)ter,  Whitestown,  New  York.    Represented  by  Jetlediah  S.mger. 

Of  these  three  chapters  last  named,  Temple  is  No.  5.  Hud>on  is  No.  0  on 
the  roll  of  the  Orand  Cha[»ter  of  New  York,  and  Horeb  is  extinct. 

The  Convention  established  a  (irand  Chapter,  to  have  juris*li<  tion  over 
the  States  of  New  Ham[)shire,  Massachusetts,  Rho<le  I>land,  Connec  ti<  ut. 
Vermont,  and  New  York,  and  tlenominated  it  the  ••(Jrand  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  of  the  Northern  States  of  America." 


ik.. 


The  Grand  Chapter  reserved  to  itself  "  Exclusive  power  of  \ 
determining  all  controversies,  between  the  chapters  within  their  j 
and  of  making  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  shall  deem  n 
carry  the  Constitution  into  effect."  It  also  reserved  the  general  supei 
of  the  Deputy  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapters  respectively,  "  with  t 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  their  proceedings  and  detennina 
power  to  affirm  or  disannul  them."  It  further  provided  :  for  raising 
site  funds ;  for  the  admission  of  all  chapters  within  the  States  na 
finally,  for  amending  the  Constitution  by  concurrence  of  two-thi 
members. 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
and  lo,  1799,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  in  Septeni 
The  Grand  Chapters  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New ' 
represented,  the  latter  having  at  the  head  of  its  delegation  the  Ho 
Clinton,  then  D.  G.  H.  P.  The  subsequent  Masonic  and  civil 
importance  filled  by  this  historic  character  invite  this  special  rcferci 
high  attainments  and  superior  ability. 

At  this  meeting,  Thomas  Smith  Webb,  chairman  of  a  committee 
certain  rules  of  order  and  a  revised  Constitution.  The  latter  wa 
articles,  the  last  being  the  form  for  constituting  new  chapters,  and 
the  High  Priest. 

This  changed  the  title  to  "  General  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Aid 
for  the  six  Northern  States  of  America,"  and  ordered  that  "The 
Grand  Officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  on  the  second  Thursday  in 
A.D.  1 799,  and  in  every  seventh  year  thereafter,  for  which  and  other  p 
the  meetings  should  be  held  "  septennially,  in  Middletown,  Connec 
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Section  7,  showing  the  custom  obtaining  even  at  that  day,  [)rovidcs  :  — 

"No  warrant  shall  l>r  f^mnted  for  instituting  Lodges  of  Most  Excellent,  or  PsLSt  Masters,  inde- 
pendent of  a  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons." 

It  was  rctiuircd  that  nine  Royal  Arch  Masons  might  petition  for  a  new 
chapter,  antl  nut  less  than  five  Mark  Master  Masons  for  a  lodge  of  that  degree, 
the  pctiliiMi,  in  cither  case,  to  Ix! 

-  AcconifMnird  by  a  certificate  from  the  Chapter  or  lAwljje  [as  the  case  might  be] ,  nearest  to 
the  place  whrrc  the  new  (*hapter  or  Ixid^e  is  intended  to  be  oi)enc<l.  vouching  fur  the  moral 
charactrrs  antl  Masonic  abilities  of  the  )>rtitiuners,  and  recororoendmg.  to  the  Cjrand  Chapters 
under  whose  authority  they  act.  to  grant  their  prayer." 

.'Vniclc  III.  onlaincd  that  assemblies  of  Roval  Arch  Masons  should  be 
called  Chapters  ;  and  those  of  Mark,  Past,  and  Most  Kxcellent  Masters,  Ixnlges. 
ITie  titles  of  officers  were  established,  substantially,  as  now  usetl,  the  High 
Priest,  King,  and  Scrilur  in  each  cha[)ter  to  be  the  Master  and  Wardens  in  the 
lo<lges ;  and  "  No  Mason  shall  l)e  a  member  of  two  se|)arate  and  distinct 
boilics,  of  the  same  denomination,  at  (me  ami  the  same  time.** 

Other  matters  of  internal  economy  were  [>rovided  for  in  greater  detail  than 
in  the  first  (.Constitution,  in  l>etter  form,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  growing 
Rite  ;  among  them  this  :  — 

••  The  several  Deputy  Grand  Chapters  of  the  States  t>efore  mentioned  shall  in  future  ht 
tlyled.  State  Grand  ChapUrt :  they  shall  severally  consist  of  a  (irand  Htgh  IVie^t.  Deputy  (jrand 
High  I Vicftt.  ( irand  King.  Grand  Scribe,  Grand  Secretary.  Grand  Treasurer,  Cirand  Chaplain,  and 
Grand  Marshal." 

The  High  I*riests,  Kings,  and  Scril)eS'Of  the  several  chapters  for  the  time 
being,  the  Past  (iraml,  and  Deputy  High  I*riests,  Kings,  and  Scrilnrs  of  said 
Grand  Chapters  were  to  be  meinl)ers  also. 

Variooi  Changes  adopted.  —  .\t  the  meeting  of  Januar)-  9,  1806,  the 
General  (irand  Chapter  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole  to  amend 
the  Constitution. 

The  title  was  changed  to  the  "General  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons  for  the  I'nited  Slates  of  America.**  Sections  8  and  9  were  added  to 
Article  I. 

'Hie  former  provided,  that  the  several  Grand  Officers  should  hold  their 
rcspet  tive  offices  imtil  their  successors  were  duly  <]ualified,  in  <  aNC  anything 
should  prevent  septennial  elections;  the  latter,  that  each  of  the  first  four 
officers  should  have  |>ower  to  institute  new  Royal  Arch  chapters,  in  any  State 
where  no  (*rand  Chapter  existed,  subject  to  the  reijuiretl  re<  omiiu-ndation. 

The  fee  for  a  new  chapter,  with  the  sul>onlinate  clegrees.  to  l>e  ninety 
d«)ll.irs,  and  for  a  Mark  Masters*  hnlge,  twenty  dollars,  exihi>i\e  of  such 
comjKrnsation  to  the  Grand  Secretary  as  the  Grand  OtVuers  mi^ht  deem 
rca^ionable. 

.Article  II.  was  amended,  and  somewhat  enlarged:  Stale  (iranl  Chapter, 
were  authorized  to  establish  and  collect  fees  for  new  chapters ;  C)rand  Sccrt- 
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The  last  organization  of  a  Mark  Ixxlge,  as  such,  was  reported  in  the  con- 
vocation of  ScptemlKT,  1826,  dispensations  having  l)cen  granted  to  ()|>en  one 
in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  and  one  in  St.  Francisville,  .Mabama.  The  right  to 
organize  a  Mark  I^lge,  however,  though  not  exercised,  appears  to  have  been 
retained  in  the  Constitution  until  the  convocation  held  in  Ix'xington.  Ken- 
tuiky,  in  Se[)temlxT,  1853.  At  this  session  a  scries  of  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  several  of  which  were  to  strike  out  the  word  or 
words.  "  Lodge  or  Ixxlges,"  wherever  they  appeared  in  connection  with  a 
lodge,  as  separate  from  a  chapter,  and  since  that  date  no  reference  is  made 
in  the  Constitution  to  a  Mark  Ixxlge,  as  such. 

Article  III..  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  then  revised,  gave  a  Chapter  of 
Royal  Arch  Masons  [)ower  by  its  charter  to  hold  "  Lodges  of  Most  Kxcellent, 
Past,  ami  Mark  Master  Masons." 

'ITie  Constitution,  revised  and  adopted  in  1880,  in  .Article  III.,  is  more 
cxplirii,  an<l  says  :  — 

"  Nt)  ilispcnvation  nr  chartiT  shall  be  granted  for  institurinf;  I^rljjirs  of  Most  Kxcellent  Muttcni. 
PuM  or  Nf.uk  Master,  inilrprndent  of  a  Chapter  of  Koyal  Arch  M.i>'»n«.. 

••<'h.irtcrs  fur  instituting  Chaptrrs  of  Koyal  Arch  Masons  shall  cunt.un  xWi  the  power  to  open 
an<l  hold  I^Mlgrt  <if  Must  Kxcrilcnt,  Ihut,  and  Mark  .Mastrr  Masons — tlse  High  rrie^t.  King,  and 
ScrtJ***,  fur  the  time  being,  to  l)e  the  Master  and  Wardens  in  s.iid  Ijodgrs." 

Titles  of  OiBcert,  etc.  —  beginning  with  the  Constitution  of  1 79S.  the 
mem^K^rs  of  the  (Jrand  Chapter  were  <les(Tilx*d  to 

"  C'onsist  of  a  (jrand  High  Priest,  a  Grand  King,  a  <tran«l  S-ril"*,  a  <^irantl  Secretary,  a 
C»rand  (.*li.ip!ain.  a  (jranil  Tre.isurer,  a  <fran<l  Marsh.i!,  .in<l  iki*\»iM<  <>f  the  I>t*putv  Gi.ind  High 
Prifsjs.  Kings  .ind  Scnix-s  of  the  sevfial  Deputy  ( jr.ind  C'h.iiitt'is,  for  tlu*  iim»*  ln-ing.  .ind  t»f  the 
Past  (fiaiiil  High  Pri«*''ts.  Kings  an«l  SciiIm*s  tif  ihc  "^aid  (Ji.inil  k«»>.il  Arih  ('h.»j»i«  r.  ^nd  tlir  said 
enumerated  officers  shall  be  the  only  mrnilK*! s  and  voters  i)f  thr  s.ud  <  ii.inil  k«»>al  .\ivh  Chapter." 

The  Constitution  of  1 799  permitted  eat  h  of  these  to  appoint  a  proxy,  and 
gave  State  (irand  Chapters  similar  authority.  In  18 16  the  office  of  I>eputy 
(ieneral  (irand  High  I*riest  was  eslablishetl.  and  this  officer  was  given  equal 
and  similar  jxowers  to  those  of  the  (Jrand  King.  an«l  St  ril>e.  Subsrijucnt 
changes  were  made  at  later  sessions,  until,  in  1S80.  the  prcNcnl  Constitution 
was  adopted,  and  the  title.  estalili>hed  in  1S06.  by  Mil'stituting  "of"  after 
*•  Masons,"  was  made:  ''(ieneral  Crand  Cha[>ter  of  Royal  .\rch  Masons  of 
the  Cnited  States  of  .America."     The  IkhU'  is  nv)w  com[)o><.-d  of 

I.  "Oneral  Grand  High  Priest,  Deputy  <  r^neral  Grand  Hiiih  I*ni*«^t.  tim'T.r  <lr.inl  King. 
ffrn**ral  Grand  Scrib«*.  (i«'nera!  Grand  TreasuMT.  t  i'-n'T.!!  tiran*'.  Sim  rr!.»rv  (i'-n*  r.r  <  i*  .:  d  i  "h.ij>- 
lain.  <  ftneral  (irand  ('apiain  «'f  th«-  H'>>t.  (i'n'-r.il  Gt.mil  P.-.n^iju'.  S<-j  i.'tir:.  ti-n'-:.i!  Grand 
Ko>al  Ar*.h  Captain.  Ihri-r*  G«-nt.'r.iI  (ir.inil  M.istfrs  <«f  tlu*  V.n  s.  .mtl  t  i-  n-Ti  <l:jn  I  S«  ntin.-.." 

X  "Of  thr  P.ist  General  Granvl  High  Pru'stN.  VasX  I)i-;.ut\  ti^n'-ra:  tir.in  i  Hi^;*!  Pis«*sts.  Pail 
General  (>r.ind  Kings,  and  I*ast  t  •••n-Tal  Gr.inil  Sir;lH'>.'* 

3.  "(»f  the  P.ust  (iranil  High  Pri«".tN  I'f  (ir.uid  (  h.ipt.'iN  in  iV;%  <  i;;s.lM:.«n.'* 

4.  "f.)f  thr  Gr.ind  High  Prirsts.  Deputy  (irand  High  pM«-t>.  ( ir.in  1  K:ng^.  and  ( ir.in.l  Scril»es, 
Of  their  prinirs  »lulv  apfxuntt'd.  of  the  (irand  Chapt«*rs  in  !!.«•»  \  i';>.Iii  !...n.'" 

5.  •'  ( »f  til*-  High  I'nrstN.  Kings  and  Scril»e5,  or  thrir  pi\»\Ks  d\i  \  .ipj-'intrd.  of  thr  \.  or\stituted 
Chapters  chartrrrtl  l.y  ilw  G<n«Tal  Grand  (*hap»er." 
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Bights  and  Prerogfttivei. —  The  rights  and  prerogatives  of  ibeG 
Grand  Chapter,  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution  up  to  18*9,  wcfr  i 
inferential ;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  the  body  failed  to  ngirl  ■ 
being  clothed  with  supreme  power.  A  committee  was  appotntai.  in  il 
revise  the  Constitution,  and  this  was  done,  on  report,  in  1899. 

The  Constitution  then  adopted  detctraincd  that :  — 

"  The  General  Grand  Cliapter  (hall  have  and  mainlain  jurUdldioD  or 
ters.ODd  aia  chapiers  in  (bose  Slates,  Districts,  Kcpublica 
juritdiclioD,  and  where  there  (i  no  Grand  Chnptpr  rcgulacly  cetablislied.  A 
■ioiuof  tbllConstllullani  and  »hatl  have  the  uilhorilr  lo  Mispend  «lic  pfoeecdlai  ataatM 
Grant!  diapten.  ]Uid  such  chaplcn  In  Slates  where  there  IS  Tio  Grand  Ch«pl«r.  «  a^i  llT 
Isolate  kny  of  ihe  provisions  of  this  Consiiiutinn ;  to  sciile  nil  difficuldo  wtikA  nn  «aa,jrtt 
gi<^  luch  advic«  and  Inilrucllon  as  may  serm  motl  coodudve  (o  ifadr  pcaor.  aail  lo  Ika  idi^ 


This  remained  unciuestioned  until  1356,  when  a  radical  diaagem^ 
posed,  and,  in  1859,  adopted. 

The  Rrst  clause  of  this  revised  section  assumed  that  aU  powcn  of  tk 
General  Grand  Chapter  were  derived  from  the  State  Graod  CbapUtK  ^ 
that  it  coiJd  have  no  others  except  such  as  might  be  granicd  by  tben. 

In  1S65  this  was  revised  so  as  to  read  :  — 

"  The  General  Grand  Chapter  has  and  passeisea  no  other  powcra  Aui  wtA  M  ■■  k^ 
pcDMblj'  nece&sar]'  to  Ihe  exerciK  of  its  general  powers,  and  ooo&latcat  vilh  dw  tmtm  'fc 
Eontederalion  between  the  Slate  Grand  Chapieia.  II  can  excrciMi  bo  i/ovUStIt  pans^ir 
anjrpowers  by  implication  merely;  and  ail  Mawnic  powers  not  hereby  grantMl  tsDaicrM^ 
1o  the  Grand  and  Subordinate  Chapters  of  Ihe  several  States,  or  lO  the  Ko^  KrA  Ib^ 
individually." 

This  clause  was  reenacted  in  1S80 ;  the  jurisdiction  over  States,  DimA 
Republics,  and  Territories  is  practically  the  same  as  in  1829;  tlie  fom* 
disciphne  Slate  Grand  Chaptere  is  annulled;  it  may  decide  qnecMoi  <l 
Masonic  law,  usage,  and  custom  which  may  arise  between  Gnnd  Oi^HX. 
it  may  decide  any  question  referred  to  it  by  a  Grand  Chapter,  sodl  ifcoi* 
to  be  final,  as  of  the  "  Supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  Royal  Arch  Muoof;  to  ifc 
last  resort." 

Triennial  ConTocstiDtu.  —  .At  the  convocation  of  1826,  it  was  Mlt4  <* 
strike  out  the  word  "  septennial,"  and  to  insert  the  word  "  trienaUL"  Sn 
which  time  the  sessions  have  been  triennial. 

The  time  and  place  for  these  meetings  have  been  fixed,  as  a  nl^  attfk 
preceding  convocation,  except  that,  at  the  session  of  January,  iJ9tf,  (*»>■■■ 
WHS  made  whereby  special  convocations  could  be  called,  and  thb  H  il 
retained  in  the  Constitution.  . 

The  meetings  of  the  Convention,  and  the  first  two  of  the  General  fi^l  j 
Ch-ipter,  have  been  sufficiently  noticed.  The  third  convocation  wa*  hdi*  ; 
Middlctown,  Connecticut,  Januarj'  9,  iKu6.      It  was  there  decided  ll 
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fourth  hhouKl  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  September,  1812.  This 
was  interrupted,  by  circumstances  already  noticed,  incidental  to  the  war 
usually  s{>okcn  of  as  the  War  of  181 3. 

In  1816  a  special  notice  was  issued,  in  consequence  of  which  the  General 
(irand  C'hapler  met  in  New  York,  New  York,  on  June  6,  181 6.  lliomas  Smith 
Webb,  (tcncral  (irand  King,  preside<l,  and  it  was  found  that  the  Cirand  Chap- 
ters of  Massachusetts,  Rhoile  Island,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Vcnnont,  and 
South  Carolina  were  represented,  and  delegates  from  the  (irand  Chapter  of 
Mar>iand  were  in  attendance.  At  this  meeting  Webb  was  elet  ted  (ieneral 
Ciran<l  High  I^riest,  but  preferred  to  decline;  whereujwn  the  Hon.  DcWitt 
Clinton,  of  New  York  City,  was  unanimously  elected.  He  was  reelected  in 
1819  for  seven  years,  and  again  in  1826  for  three  years,  but  died  before  the 
term  expired.  Webb  was  electeil  Deputy  (Jeneral  Grand  High  Priest  in  181 6, 
and  died  while  holding  that  office. 

Tlic  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sessions  were  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
biter  on  S<.*[)tember  10,  1829,  when  E<lward  IJvingston  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed ClinKm. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  eighth  meeting  should  be  held  in  Ikiltimore,  Mary- 
land, in  September,  1832,  but  that  city,  with  others  in  the  United  States, 
'*  l>eing  afHicied  with  cholera,"  the  meeting  was  not  calleil  at  that  time,  but 
was  held  by  order  of  the  (ieneral  (irand  Officers,  on  Novemlnrr  28,  1832. 

Since  that  time  the  meetings  have  been  held  as  follows :  — 

Ninth  Convocation  in  Washington,  DiM,  Columbia,  iXeccmbcr    7.  1835. 

Tcntfj  "            **   lk>ston.  Masuchus^tts.             STptcmlKT  ii.  iSjS, 

Seventh  "            "    New  York,  New  York,              Seii!rml»cr  14.  1841, 

Twrlftli  "            "    New  Haven,  Connecticut,        ScptenitKT  10.  1&44. 

Thirteenth  "            "  Columbus.  0!iio,                        SrptcmU-r  14.  1847. 

Fourteenth  "            "    Ik>&ton.  Massachusetts.             Sei«eml>er  10.  1850. 

Fifteenth  "            "    I^cxinqlon.  Kentucky,                September  13.  1853. 

Sixteenth  "            "    Hartford.  Connecticut,              Septeml>er    9.  \^yt>. 

S<*venieenlh  **            "   Chitajjo,  Illinois,                       September  13.  1859. 

Fjghtcenth    Convocation 

It  had  been  fixed  by  vote  that  this  should  be  held  in  Nfemphis.  Tennessee, 
on  September  10,  1862  ;  but,  in  consetjuence  of  the  war  then  prevailing,  the 
<<>nvot:ation  could  not  l)e  held  at  the  time  and  place  selected. 

I'nder  date  of  June  8,  1865,  AU>ert  (i.  Mackey,  (ieneral  (irand  High 
Priest,  issued  a  summons,  dulv  attested  bv  the  (ieneral  (irand  Sim  rctarv,  for  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  September  7,  1865.  In  this  diHuincnt 
it  W.IS  suited  that  **'rhe  representatives  of  the  (ieneral  (irand  Chapter,  in  ron- 
se^pience  of  the  unha[)py  and  discordant  condition  of  the  countrv,  t-ould  not 
be  convened,**  in  Mem[)his,  in  1862  ;  they  were  accordingly  summoned  to 
meet  in  Columbus,  as  alxne  stated. 

.•\t  this  convo<ation,  the  (irand  Chapters  of  Maine,  Massachus<.»tts,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,   Tennessee,  Ix^uiMana, 
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California,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  the  Pistrici  of  Colarabbi,  O*no,  Ifi^ 
gan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  Washington  Chapter,  No.  i,  ol  Kbb 
were  reprcsente<! . 

Some  of  the  urand  Chapters,  not  rfpiescntcd,  had  followed  the  tctimJ 
their  respective  States,  and  claimed  to  have  seceded  ;  but  ihis  wfll  be  Mbcd 
more  particularly  in  speaking  of  Grand  Chapters. 

On  motion  of  Companion  J.  Q.  A.  Fellows,  of  Louisiana,  unfini^ed  bm- 
ness  of  1859  was  called  up,  and  the  Constitution  was  amended  by  itiibagMl 
the  words  "Second  Tuesday  in  September,"  and  inserting  the  wMnl»  -"uwi 
time  and  place,"  so  as  to  read  :  "  Triennially  at  such  time  and  pUte  as  M 
from  time  to  lime  be  designated  for  th;il  purpose."  This  continues  lopna 
and  ihc  convocations  are  held  accordingly. 

On  morion  of  Companion  Fellows,  it  was  voted,  that  the  time  and  ptttt^ 
(he  next  triennial  meeting  should  be  at  "  Nine  o'clock  a.m.,  September  S  '*«i 
City  of  Columbus,  Ohio." 

It  was  also  on  motion  of  this  Companion  that  the  nmendment  to  the  CdHfr 
tution,  defining  the  powers  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter,  Scctjcm  7,  .Mtdt 
1.,  of  the  present  Constitution,  was  adopted. 

Trearing  the  convocation  of  September  7,  1865,  as  the  eightecnd^^^| 
(juent  convocations  have  been  held  as  follows  :  —  ^H 


Ninel«nlh  ConTOcat 

Twentieth  " 

Tweniy-lirst  ■' 

Twemy-second  " 

Tirenty-third  " 
Twenly-fourth 
Twenly-fiflh 
Twenty -sixth 

Twenty-seventh  " 


in  Columbia,  Ohio. 
"  Si.  Louis,  Musonii, 
"  Baltimore,  Maijland, 
"  Nishntlle,  Tuuuouc 
'■  BulGdo.  New  York, 


S^|>|pinl)er  1^  itfL 


Anituii  »i.  U77, 
AiiEiM  M.  tWtt 

AuKBH  13.  tesj. 

Waxhinslan,  Dist.  ColuinbU,   ^e^iERiber  aS,  iSK. 
Atlanla.  Georgia.  November  19,  iM^ 


The  convocation  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  September  7,  1865,  w»  taW 
iheif  because  the  Grand  Encampment,  Knights  Templar,  of  the  United  Sutf 
had  fixed  to  hold  its  triennial  conclave  in  that  city,  and  the  General  Cnwi 
High  Priest  thought  it  would  be  for  the  greater  interest  and  convei»iei»«  of  i* 
concerned.  The  convocations  for  1868  and  1871  were  held  conctwretufr fi* 
the  conclaves  of  that  body.  At  the  latter,  it  was  decided  \iy  GenenJ  Gtml 
Chapter  thai  its  interests  would  be  ttetter  served  by  holding  its  coiWUHiM' 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  place  chosen  by  Grand  EDcarapOKK.  ■* 
during  another  week  of  the  month.  This  was  further  empha^jted  by  w«  * 
Atlanla,  whereby  it  was  determined  to  meet  in  a  difTercnt  year,  in  cnawqw*" 
of  whirh  the  twenty-eighth  triennial  convocation  will  be  held  in  Miitne»j«A- 
July  21,  1891,  and  the  succeeding  ones  every  three  years  Ihereafier.  Tl* 
trienni^il  conclave  will  follow,  in  iSqi. 

Beminiacencea.  —  The  forms  of  conducting  business  at  the  earlier  ra^t*- 
cations  were  strictly  in  accord  with  the  generally  dignified  Masonic  cmcai'' 
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the  pcritMl.  In  January.  1799.  Thomas  Smith  Wchh  was  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee that  rciM)rtc<l  certain  rules  of  onler,  unanimously  adopted.  The  second 
of  these  was :  *'  No  memIxT  shall  Ik,*  permitted  to  depart  the  (>rand  C'haptcr 
without  leave,  nor  without  giving  the  customar)*  salutes  '* ;  the  third  ;  "  Kveiy 
memU'r  who  speaks  on  any  subject  shall  rise  and  resiK'ctfully  saltiie  the  chair 
in  Masonic  form."  The  word  "  salutes,"  in  the  second  nile,  indicates  that 
each  of  the  three  [irimipal  officers  was  to  he  saluted,  a  custom  not  unfamiliar 
to  many  of  the  present  generation  of  Masons. 

It  does  not  appear  that  a  seal  was  prcx  ured  until  1806.  .At  the  session 
held  that  year,  it  will  l>e  recalled,  the  title  was  rhanged  t(»,  **  The  (k-neral 
(irand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  for  the  United  Stati-N  of  .\ineri<a." 

Thomas  Smith  Webb  was  electe<i  (ieneral  (irand  King,  and  was  **  appointed 
to  devise  and  pro<:ure  a  suitable  seal  f.)r  the  use  of  the  (Jeneral  (irand  Chap- 
ter," not  to  cost  more  than  fourteen  dollars.  This  seal  was  circular  in  form, 
erne  im  h  and  five-eighths  in  diameter,  was  l)onlerc<l  by  a  line,  within  which 
were  the  wonls.  "(Ieneral  (irand  R.  \.  C'hapter.  Cnited  States."  Within  this 
circle  of  words  was  an  open  lH>ok,  having  on  the  left-hand  [>age  the  wonls, 
••  lUjok  of  the  ImIw." 

To  prevent  printing  and  circulating  incorrect  cojiies  of  the  Constitution, 
the  coj)yright  was  veste<l  in  Companion  Webb.  'Hiis  goes  in  evidence  as  to 
the  care  manifested,  by  the  comjuiratively  young  Ixnly,  in  condm  ting  the  busi- 
ness of  Roval  .\rch  Masons. 

RituaL  —  The  first  direct  reference  to  the  work  or  ritual  was  in  1H19, 
when  a  committee  was  apiH)inted,  to  consider  measures  — 

"  F«»rth«*morr  rxtf'n^ivcdiffus'K'nof  M.ivmJc  ligb.t,  a  more  tliorout;!i  .ini!  i'itrrs:vf  i»'i;.in!.Mti'in 
of  C«r.inil  and  SuNordinato  Chaptm.  ami  a  more  regular  .system  of  lalnir  and  thorough  dis4iii:ine 
throuf;!iout  thr  jurisdiction." 

If  any  report  was  made,  there  is  no  record  of  it. 

In  1S26  a  similar  effort  was  made,  when  it  w.is  rejKJrted  that,  as  the  first 
Article  of  the  Ctmstituticm  required  the  first  four  ofTiceri  of  the  (ieneral  (irand 
Chaf»ter  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  work,  it  would  Ik.*  suiVk  ient  if  one  of 
them  should  *'  prescrilx:  the  mcxle  of  work  l>efore  <K>sing."  In  1S47  it  was 
resolved  :  — 

"That  rnuwi'il  never  suffer  either  more  or  le*s  than  three  hri't;.r»*n  t.»  l»e  rxa'ted  in  y.^ur 
Chapter  at  one  and  the  same  time,  shall  l>e  conitrueil  literal^." 

In  iS^o  the  matter  of  work  ano  lectures  was  considered  an«!  exemplified. 
This  latter  was  by  St.  Paul's  Chapter  of  TxMon.  S:e[»heu  I  *'\rll.  H.  P.  The 
result  was  agreed  to,  btit  a  committee  of  ten  distinLjuishcd  ctunpaniuns 
recommended.  — 

"That  in  all  thJn(;<i  not  derjdetl  ufvin  at  thi<  mer'ini:.  a*  a  <vs»fm  <»f  u.>rk  —  t*'-w«'rk  and 
Irtttir^s  r^'main  as  th«"V  >i^rxv  <»r  mav  l»e  nu^ilit'ti'd  in-l'-r  t'  «•  vi'vi-ra'  C*  .r«t«*iv  a'-il  Cirar  •!  *  'i.i|»:rr* 
tinder  this  junvliction.  until  iJtherwise  (urthor  d«nvt«'d  I  \  ?'.•■  cli-ncral  l«tand  c'haj.ttT. ' 


Other  and  later  efforts  have  been  made.  A  change  in  a  **  woi 
Baltimore  in  1871,  was  reversed  at  Nashville  in  1874,  since  whic 
or  no  friction  because  of  ritualistic  matters  has  prevailed. 

In  1880  the  Rituals  of  the  Mark,  Past,  Most  Excellent,  and 
degrees  were  rehearsed  by  committee  of  "  Esoteric  Work  "  ;  and 
Council  '*  was  authorized  by  vote  "  to  promulgate  it  to  the  se 
Chapters,  in  this  jurisdiction,  in  such  manner  as  to  them  may  seei 

A  note,  correctly  introduced  by  the  General  Grand  Secretary,  j 

"It  is  proper  to  state  that  only  the  essential  instruction  pertaining  to  each  d 
technical  forms  of  communicating  the  same,  were  adopted." 

These  essentials  have  been  widely  promulgated  since  that  yes 
Chapters,  and  in  chapters  holding  immediately  under  the  Gei 
Chapter. 

The  Constitution  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter  calls  for  a  "Co 
Ritual,"  as  one  of  the  "  Standing  Committees.**  These  committee 
erally  been  conservative  in  their  reports,  and  cautious  not  to  oflfenc 
be  called  localisms.  In  this  respect  we  can  but  approve  their  co 
and  applaud  the  wisdom  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter  in  not  att 
formulate  a  ritual  in  extenso. 

Statistics.  —  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  growth  and 
the  General  Grand  Chapter  throughout  its  entire  history ;  but  this 
of  more  interest  to  the  few  than  to  the  many,  and  we  forbear.  A 
sideration  of  this  shows  that  no  statistical  records  were  carried  into  t 
proceedings,  if  such  were  made,  prior  to  1859.  Ending  with  Augi 
year,  there  were  25  (jrand  Chapters  within  the  jurisdiction.  Th 
sented  777  chapters,  with  a  total  membership  of  28,982.     To  tb 
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members,  makes  the  total  of  2071  chapters,  and  148,178  members,  owing 
obedience  to  the  Cieneral  (rrand  Chapter.  The  present  writing  will  show  40 
Gran<l  Chapters,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  members. 

In  this  enumeration,  the  Clrand  Chai)ters  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia  are  not  included.  These  three  never  were  constituents  of  the 
Cieneral  (irand  Chapter. 

Income.  —  'ITie  income  of  the  Oeneral  Grand  Chapter  for  the  triennial 
term  reported  in  1859  was  $991.53. 

For  the  corres|K)nding  term,  reported  in  1889,  the  income  was  J7422.15. 
This  marked  increase  is  largely  due  to  regulations  adopted  in  1 8.S0,  looking 
to  this  end. 

Sources  of  Bevenne.  —  These  are  :  Fees  for  dispensations  ami  (barters  for 
new  chapters  ;  for  candidates  exalted  in  these  ;  a/Vr  capita  tax  on  thrir  mem- 
bers ;  and  a  per  capita  tax  on  the  membership  in  the  juris<li«  tion  of  each 
Cirand  Cha[)ter.  In  each  case  these  are  reasonable,  the/^r  capita  tax  in  the 
latter  case  being  esi)ecially  so  ;  but  the  aggregate  sura  affonls  an  income  suffi- 
<*ient  to  support  the  General  Grand  Chapter  in  comfortable  indei)emlence, 
and  to  permit  it,  when  occasion  calls,  to  appropriate  generous  sums  in  aid  of 
the  afilicted  and  distressed.  A  notable  instance  of  this  occurre<l  in  1886, 
when  5 1 200  were  given  for  the  relief  of  sufferers,  by  reason  of  earthquake,  in 
South  Carolinx 

The  regulations  which  have  contributetl  to  this  increase  of  income  have 
proved  to  be  of  most  salutary  effect,  and  have  aided  in  securing  the  means  to 
do  what  the  founders  of  the  General  (irand  Chapter  contemplated,  and  that 
is  to  diffuse  Masonic  light  and  information  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  its 
printed  pnxreedings. 

Degrees.  —  It  is  noticeable  that,  for  many  years  succeeding  its  organization, 
the  (ieneral  («rand  Chapter  retained  in  the  Constitution  a  provision  for  grant- 
ing warrants  to  Mark  Ixnlges;  but  the  degrees  over  which  a  Cha[»ter  had 
jurisdiction  were  described  as  **  Royal  .\rch.  Most  Kxccllent.  Past  Master's, 
and  Mark  Mxsler  Mason's  degrees."  .Amendments  and  revisions  were  frcijucnt 
until,  in  the  Constitution  of  1853,  it  was  fixed  in  Section  9,  Artie  K*  I.,  that 

"  The  only  dcgrcr*  recoj;ni«<rd  by  this  iJrncral  (iraml  (Chapter,  to  I*  tunRTml  m  <  tuptf  r% 
nnd<>r  its  junsdiction.  are  Mark  Master.  Past  .Master.  Most  Excellent  Master,  and  Kii>al  .\rch 
Mason.** 

This  reading  was  retained  in  the  Constitution  of  18H0,  now  in  for*  e,  with 
this  variation  :  **The  degrees  recognized  by  the  General  (irand  Chaplrr  tt»  Ikt 
conferre<l/'  etc.  Commencing  with  iSig,  recommendation  was  matlc  to  pl.icc 
the  degrees  of  Royal  and  Select  .Masters  under  autht»rity  of  State  (*rand 
Chapters,  but  not  without  consent  of  the  (>rand  Council  in  any  Slate,  if  su»  h 
bodv  existed  ;  btit  this  was  onlv  permissive. 

In  1844  a  full  re|)ort  on  Uegrees  was  made,  reenforcing  the  abi>ve  action 
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"  Degrees  of  Mark  Master,  Past  Master,  and  Most  Excellent  Master,  on  such  c 
the  end  that  they  may  be  healed,  and  thereby  made  regular  Royal  Arch  Masons,  fret 

This  authority  has  been  continued,  and  is  embodied  in  the  present  C 
In  1850  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  forming  a  General  Grai 
was  declined.  A  resolution:  "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Gen 
Chapter,  those  are  constitutional  Masonic  degrees  only  which  are  c 
regular  *  Blue  *  Lodges,  Royal  Arch  Chapters,  Encampments  of  Kn 
plars  and  the  appendant  Orders,  Councils  of  Royal  and  Select  M 
Supreme  Councils  of  the  'Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,'  and  th 
jurisdictions,"  was  indefinitely  postponed.  In  1853  the  subject 
Degrees  was  again  reported  on.  The  committee  regretted  that  pasi 
General  Grand  Chapter,  had  given  rise  to 

"  Misapprehensions,  and  induced  the  belief  that  the  Royal  and  Select  d^;rees  w\ 
pale  of  the  Royal  Arch  Masonry."  ...  "  But  when  we  come  to  trace  the  common  s 
we  are  unable  to  discover  how  this  body  has  ever  had  any  rightful  jurisdiction  orrr 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  this  body  to  prove  title  affirmative], 
sively,  and  not  to  rely  upon  the  weakness  of  the  title  of  any  other  olaimant" 

An  examination  of  the  Constitution  led  to  the  conclusion  emboc 
resolutions :  — 

"  That  G.  G.  Chapter,  and  the  governing  bodies  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry,  affilii 
-^  holding  jurisdiction  under  it,  have  no  rightful  jurisdiction  or  control  over  the  dc^ 

-  '  and  Select  Masters. 

"  That  this  G.  G.  Chapter  will  hereafter  entertain  no  question  or  matter  grovii 
government  or  working  of  those  degrees  while  in  their  present  position.** 

I 

*  These  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  practice  of  the  Gene 

Chapter  conforms  with  them.     The  later  action  of  some  Grand  Coi 
Grand  Chapters,  whereby  the  former  surrendered,  and  the  latter 
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EngLind/*  and  **  C^rand  Royal  Arch  (-hapicr  of  Nova  Scotia,"  wc  know  that 
the  Mark  degree  was  conferred  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  November  i8, 
1784,  and  frequently  thereafter,  prior  to  1790.  ITie  Orand  Chapter  of 
Connecticut  shows  that  it  was  conferred  on  May  18,  1791,  in  Hiram  Chapter, 
No.  I,  in  Newtown.  This  Cha|)ter,  the  first  in  the  State,  was  chartered  by 
Washington  ( 'hapter,  of  New  York  City,  an<i  date<l  April  29,  1 79 1 .  Washington 
Chapter  came  to  be  known  xs  the  *'  Mother  Chapter,"  as  a  number  of  chapters 
derived  parentage  from  it.  Its  history  is  obscured,  in  consecpience  of  the 
destruction  of  its  early  records  and  f)apers  by  fire.  We  made  it  a  personal 
matter,  in  1872,  to  visit  New  York  in  search  of  information  concerning  it; 
but  were  soon  met  with  the  statement  that  the  records  and  papers  we  aimed 
to  examine  had  been  in  the  safe  of  the  then  High  IViest  of  a  chapter, 
••  Ancient  No.  i ,"  as  remembered,  but  all  were  consumed  by  a  disastrous 
fire  in  1856,  whereby  his  and  other  business  houses,  down  town,  had  been 
destroyed. 

'ITie  Mark  was  familiar  in  St.  Andrew's  Chapter,  in  Boston,  in  March,  1 793, 
and  the  degree  was  conferred,  July  25,  1793. 

llic  charter  of  Providence  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Isbnd,  dated  September  3,  1793,  and  granted  by  Washington  Chapter, 
authorizes  it  to  confer  the  degrees  of  Mark  Master,  Past  Master,  Most 
Excellent  Master,  and  Royal  ;\rch  Mason,  and  all  these  were  conferred  in  the 
Chapter,  ()<  tol)er  5,  1793. 

On  May  18,  1795,  the  Mark  degree  was  conferred  in  Jerusalem  Chapter, 
in  Philadelphia;  and  on  November  5,  1796,  the  Mark,  and  Most  F-xcellent 
Masters'  degrees  were  conferre<l. 

'Iliese  instances  are  ample  to  show  an  early  familiarity  with  the  degree, 
but  not  to  sanction  surprise  that  it  has  become  the  first  in  the  series  of  the 
Capitular  Rite. 

Paat  Degree.  —  Under  the  sulvtiilc  of  •*  'ITie  Royal  .Xrch  System  in  Scot- 
land," *•  Past  I)egrce,"  will  Ik!  found  a  consideration  of  it.  It  is  the  secon<i 
in  the  series  a  .:;;ori/e»l  by  the  (Jeneral  (irand  Chapter.  Further  reference 
to  it  is  made  in  noticing  "The  Royal  Arch  System  of  Ireland." 

In  FIngland  "Past  Master**  is  understtKxl  to  mean  one  who  has  actually 
served  twelve  months  as  M;ister  of  a  lodge.  It  is  under  (fnind  Ixxige,  but 
i%  not  tenned  a  separate  degree.  In  1744,  the  words  *•  having  fussetl  the 
Chair"  were  uie<l  to  tle^criln;  a  tercnumy.  It  has  been  s.ud  aNn,  that  the 
•*  InNtalled  Mahler,"  wa.N  originated  at  aUnit  thir»  piriixi.  The  (\»nsiiii;T:. ;n, 
1723,  tunterning  the  installatitm  of  the  Ma.-^tcr,  >peak>  of  •ctrtani  M:;ni:M  .111 
ccremt>iiies  ami  anc  ient  u-iaijt  ^.** 

I)r.  J«»hn  I)ove,  of  whom  mention  is  made  under  **  Virginia."  viid  to  (iran«l 
I^odge.  in  1S72  :  — 

"  I  h.i(i  int»*n«|rfl  to  hnvr  «..iu!  som*'t!»ini;  in  » imdrmn.ituin  «f  th»»  .irtinn  »f  t» .  M.  1'  k\\  .vk\ 
Chapt' r  of  MiiglaniJ,  m  al*o!i-<hing  ti.c  iU-g:i«-.if  Wwx  MaMcr  jiniJ  %ul»iiiuting  a  >«>■  :ii;r«i  f.  i..»ir 


September,  1793.     I'he  companions  in  Boston   moved  more  si 
degree  has  no  Chapter  record  there  prior  to  March   16,    1 796, 
brethren  were  "  Past,"  and  thirteen  others  were  "  Past  "  during  th 
At  about  this  time  the  chapter  working  under   the   charter  < 
Lodge,  No.  52,  in  Philadelphia,  conferred  the  degree.     The  by-lai 

"  That  every  brother  who  has  not  passed  the  Chair  shall  pdRr  fourteen  dollan 
the  dispensation  shall  be  paid  for ;  if  past  the  Chair,  for  being  exalted,  eight  doUan 

This  by-law  was  adopted  June  19,  1799.  In  January,  1801,  a 
of  Grand  Chapter  found  that  two  brothers  had  been 

"  Passed  the  Chair  without  having  been  duly  elected  Worshipful  Masters  of  sa 
without  having  previously  obtained  dispensations  from  the  R.  W.  Grand  Master.** 

The  degree  was  held  as  prerequisite  to  receiving  the  Royal  Ai 
therefore  the  necessity  of  a  dispensation.  This  rule  is  still  o 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  candidate  for  the  Mark,  Most  Excellent,  or  1 
degree  must  be  "  a  Past  Master,  either  by  election  or  dispensation.' 

It  appears  that  Washington  Chapter,  of  New  York  City,  cha 
chapters   in   Connecticut.      In  giving   the   date    of  the    charter 
Chapter,  No.  i,  as  May  18,  179 1,  Grand  Secretary  Joseph  K.  Wheel 

"At  the  meetings  of  Hiram  Mark  Lodge,  so  called,  the  several  degrees  of  h 
Master  in  the  Chair,  and  Most  Excellent  Master  were  conferred,  and  the  records  ve 
rate  from  the  Chapter  records  for  several  years." 

Then  follows  the  statement  that  the  by-laws,  —  and  these  are  i 
were  adopted  March  3,  1792. 

On  January  15,  1796,  "the  first  notice  of  the  degree  of  P*st  ! 
Master  in  the  Chair,"  appears  in  Solomon  Chapter,  No.  5. 

It  does  not  require  any  argument  to  show  that  a  more  complete 
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1S69,  the  late  Hon.  William  S.  Gardner  treated  it,  as  indeed  he  did  the 
system,  lightly,  and  evidently  without  such  prior  investigation  as  the  occasion 
was  entitled  to.  In  his  history  of  *'  Royal  Arch  Masonry  in  the  United 
States/*  api)ended  to  Gould's  American  edition,  M.  K.  Josiah  H.  Drummond 
quotes  C*ompanion  (tardner  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  to  be  relie<l  upon.  M.  E.  Theodore  S.  Parvin,  in 
bis  addition  on  ''Templar  Masonry  in  the  United  States/'  does  worse,  and 
repeats  the  glaring  error,  saying :  — 

"  The  fir^t  mrntion  of  the  Must  Kxcrllent  Master's  degree,  and  without  doubt  the  first  time 
it  was  ever  conferred  in  any  chapter  outside  of  Temple  Chapter.  Alttany.  nhere  it  uri|pnated.  was 
ill  the  old  St.  Andrew's  Chapter,  Boston,  during  the  visit  made  to  it  by  Tliumas  Smith  Webb,  in 
February,  1795.*' 

In  his  address  to  the  General  Grand  Chapter  in  1883,  the  acting  (icneral 
Grand  High  Priest  said  enough  about  Webb  to  have  prevented  the  rei)etition 
of  errors  concerning  him ;  but  error  reasserts  itself,  and  necessitates  the 
reiteration  of  facts  here.  • 

Thomas  Smith  Webb.  —  'Ilie  Grand  Commandery  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Islami  shou-s  that  TTiomas  Smith  Webb  was  bom  in  Ik>ston,  ()ctol>er 
30,  1 771.  The  records  of  Rising  Sun  Ixxlge,  formerly  in  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire, show  that  he  was  initiated  I)eceml)er  24,  1790,  passed  and  raised, 
I>ccember  27,  1790.  He  withdrew  from  membership,  was  again  admitted, 
December  27,  1791,  and  finally  withdrew,  March  7.  1792.  'ITie  evidence 
in  Keene  is  that  he  was  a  l)ookbinder. 

Rising  Sun  Ixnlge  came  into  disrepute  in  1805,  on  the  finding  of  a  "  special 
deputation.'*  The  charter  was  arrestee!,  and  the  Grand  Lxxige  ordered  its 
teal  to  l)e  broken.     The  offences  of  the  I^ge  were 

"f«!;iring[.  fla|;rant.  and  insufTerattle.  against  their  o^n  by-law-s,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Grand  I>odge  and  the  Constitutions  uf  M.isonnk-.** 

It  may  be  presumed  that  making  Masons  of  "  young  men  under  age  '*  was 
among  its  offences  ;  for  Webb,  it  appears,  was  but  little  over  nineteen  years  old 
when  initiated.  On  May  18,  1796,  he  received  the  Royal  .-Krch  degree  in 
Harmony  Chapter,  No.  52,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  cla.sscd,  in  the  records,  as 
a  sojourner.  We  have  never  seen  authority  for  saying  when  or  where  he 
received  the  other  Chapter  Degrees.  He  came  into  notice  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  Temple  IxxJge,  in  Albany,  New  York,  by  authority  of  (trand  I^nlge, 
Noveml>er  11,  1796.  Of  this  Lodge  John  Hanmer  was  Master,  and  Webb 
was  St*nior  Wanlen.  \  special  convention  of  Royal  .\rch  Masons  in  .MlKiny, 
including  Hanmer  and  Webb,  was  held.    The  former 

"  I*ropr>sed  that  thr  subject  of  oponinR  a  Royal  Arch  chapter  *houUl  l»r  taken  mto  considera- 
%ion  tyy  a!l  the  companions  present.  ...  as  there  \s  no  cha^ftrr  m  this  pan  of  the  country. " 

Webb  was  elected  High  Priest  on  Felmiary  14.  1797,  when,  with  **  Hen- 
jamin  iicecher  and  James  Pamelly,"  the  •*  Ixxlge  was  ojHrncd  in  the  degree  of 
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Most  Kxcelknt  Master."  This  wai  Ike  fini  time  hit  name  afipeatttM^ 
Hon  with  that  degree ;  nor  does  it  appear  in  the  records  of  TfiAfl^Q 
lalcr  than  June,  1 799. 

This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Webb  could  not  have  worked  dM 
Excellent  degree  in  Temple  Chapter  two  years  before  ihc  body  enOi 
fifteen  months  before  he  was  made  a  Royal  Arch  Mason.  Neither  ca 
have  worked  it  in  St.  .Andrew's  Chapter  at  the  time  s;ieciii«l  ;  uid,«t 
and  Hanmer  did  work  the  Most  Excellent  degree,  "  aficr  their  unom 
this  Chapter,  on  October  24,  1 797,  the  degree  had  been  known  tat  yets 
side  of  Temple  Chapter,  and  familiarly  so  in  Connecticut  and  Rhude  I 
In  the  latter  case,  witness  the  charter  of  Providence  Chapter, 

John  Hanmer. — John  Hanmer  was  an  English  Ma.ion,  and,  a*  tie 
from  his  own  writing,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1793  or  t79#. 
exhibited  a  document  from  the  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  EogUDd,' 
effect  that  he  was  "  skilled  in  the  Ancient  Lectures  and  mode  of  W« 
approved  and  practised  in  England."  Writing  froili  Charloioo,  Sooth 
lina,  under  date  August  23,  1S09,  Hanmer  said  that  he  had  been  vapt 
"  Masonic  proceedings  in  America  for  more  than  fifteen  yeare." 

This  shows  that  /le  did  not  originate  the  degree,  although  it  ii  [ol 
that  Webb  and  he  added  a  large  portion  of  Scripture  to  the  RiQllL  Ol 
Hanmer  was  the  ritualist  at  the  outset,  as  see  proceedings  oi  tkc  G 
Chapter  of  New  York.  At  the  convention  of  March  14,  1798,  to  oipi 
Grand  Chapter,  Hanmer  was  High  Priest  of  Temple  Chapter,  and  w»  A 
Deputy  Grand  Secretary ;  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of  6»e  "M  ' 
a  Code  of  By-laws"  ;  chairman  of  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  "Konoo/' 
rant,"  to  prmt  the  same,  and  procure  a  seal ;  also  of  a  conatnirtce  to  rw 
applications  of  Chapters  and  Mark  Lodges  for  warrants  and  to  gim  Ai 
and,  on  January  30,  1 799,  he  was 


At  the  Convention  Webb  represented  Hibernian  Chapter,  New  Yoti,  lad 
January  zg,  1799,  was  elected  Deputy  Grand  High  PnesL  Wbatcrcrehtt 
may  indicate,  it  strongly  suggests  that  Webb  was  then  better  known  fcrCK) 
tive  than  ritualistic  ability.  The  publication  of  the  "  Freenusoo's  Ms^ 
in  r797,  in  Albany,  in  view  of  all  the  facts,  in  no  way  weakens  tha  t^^B* 

Origin,  etc. — .\s  to  the  origin  of  the  Most  ExccUcot  decree,  t^ 
obscure.  The  Irish  system  embraces  :  The  Chair,  The  Excellent,  The  Sf 
Excellent,  The  Royal  Arch,  The  Knight  Templar,  and  The  Prince  RmbCw 
and  the  Scotch  system,  The  Mark  Master.  Past  Master,  Excellent,  Mid  9*f 
Arch.  Excepting  The  Chair,  St.  Andrew's  Chapter,  in  Boston,  woW  * 
degrees  named  in  the  Irish  system,  in  r769,  and  as  late  as  1797.  TlcloH 
give  way  to  a  change  of  name  was  the  Super- Excellent.     On  [lecemba  M 
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1797,  Oliver  Prcscott  received  the  Excellent,  and  Most  Excellent  degrees,  and 
the  Royal  Arch  in  August,  1 799.  The  Mark,  and  Past  degrees  had  been 
received  by  him  November  13,  1797. 

l*his  indicates  transition,  and  suggests  that  the  Super- Excellent  degree  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  contained  the  marrow,  and  something  of 
the  bone,  of  the  Most  Excellent  degree. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  do  not  have  space  to  discuss  probabilities,  and  so 
return  to  dates. 

'ITie  charters  granted  in  Connecticut  by  Washington  Chapter,  of  New  York, 
heretofore  s|)okcn  of,  show  that  Hiram  Chapter,  chartered  .April  29,  1791,  had 
the  degree,  as  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  Fast  degree. 

The  charter  of  Providence  Chapter,  date  of  September  3,  1 793,  gives  the 
names  of  the  degrees  as  Mark,  Past,  Most  Excellent,  and  Royal  Arch,  and  its 
records  show  that  all  of  them  were  conferred  October  5,  1793.  Four  other 
chapters,  chartered  in  Connecticut  by  Washington  Chapter,  subsequent  to 
1791,  and  the  charter  of  I*rovidence  Chapter,  bear  unimpeachable  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  degree  of  Most  Excellent  Master  was  familiar  to  Washing- 
ton Chapter  in  the  earliest  months  of  1791.  Where  this  chapter  found  it  is 
not  known ;  the  accident  by  fire  obliterated  a  histor>'  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  instnutive.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  supremacy  of  the  C»eneral 
Grand  Chapter  was  never  acknowledged,  and  where  the  work  of  Webb  never 
was  encouraged,  the  Most  Excellent  degree  was  conferred  in  Jerusalem  Chaj)- 
tcr.  No.  3,  on  November  5,  1796,  more  than  three  months  before  Temple 
Chapter  existed. 

The  Soyal  Arch  Degree.  — The  fourth  and  crowning  degree  of  the  Ameri- 
can Capitular  Rite  has  l)een  so  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  I.,  in  connection 
with  tlic  English.  Irish,  and  Scotch  systems,  that  more  need  not  be  said  con- 
cerning it. 

The  reconis  show  that  Royal  .Arch  I/>dge,  No.  3,  in  Philadelphia,  h.ul  the 
degree  in  1767  ;  and  those  of  St.  .Andrew's  C'hapter,  in  lioston,  fin»t  called 
Royal  Arch  I.o<lge.  that  the  degree  was  conferreil  by  it,  first,  on  .Atigust  2S, 
1769.  Smce  that  time  it  has  remained  secure  in  its  superior  place  in  Ri»>al 
Arth  Masonry.  The  term  Royal  Arch  Ixxige  was  succeeded  by  Chapter  and 
Royal  Arch  Chapter.  Chapter  w;is  used  in  Connecticut  xs  early  aN  Si'ptem!»fr 
5»  *7'**3  i  >n  Pennsylvania,  September  5,  1789  ;  in  New  Yc^rk,  April  29,  1791  ; 
in  Massachusetts,  I)eceml>er  19,  1794,  and,  it  is  not  without  reaNon  to  say.  at 
considerably  earlier  |>eri<Hls. 

Tlie  word  Chapter  took  the  place  of  Ixxlge  in  England,  for  the  t*ir>t  time. 
April  29,  1768.  The  word  C'ompanion,  used  in  the  chapter  in  place  c»f 
Bn>ther,  was  first  used  in  Enj^land  Februarys,  1778.  E.irh  of  thc>e  >iaie- 
mcnts  is  drawn  from  the  1762  **  LcKlge-Chapter "  reconis  at  York.  I  hose 
terms.  Chapter  and  Companion,  were  soon  carried  to  Amenc  a.  where  ihcy 
have  since  flourished  as  elements  in  the  Capitubr  system  in  .America  and  m 
the  .\merican  Masonic  Rite. 
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Grand  Chapters  of  the  Umted  States.  —  In  our  trcitmeiit  of  ite 

(Irand  Chapter  it  has  been  iiitlicated  that  all  the  State  (fmail  Ch^ 
obedience  to  it,  those  that  took  part  in  its  organization  no  less  thin  4 
Chapters  that  have  been  oi^anized  since  1798,  and,  under  the  pra«) 
the  Constitution  of  the  Geoeral  Grand  Chapter,  have  become  COnstinH 
bers  of  it. 

To  the  exceptions  ab-eady  noticed,  to  wit :  the  Grand  Chapten  oil 
vania,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  may  be  adde<l  Florida,  dnnag  fe 
history.  Tliesc,  however,  will  be  named  in  alphabetical  order  in  tl^ 
Gratid  Chajiters  now  to  be  considered,  | 

Before  entering  upon  this,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  faei  that  d^ 
Chapters  assumed  lo  withdraw  from  the  jurisdiction  of  (he  Oaenl 
Chapter,  because  the  convocation  to  be  held  io  Memphis  ia  t86>  41 
held  [see  anA-].  In  1871  the  General  Grand  High  IViest  reported  H 
and  reasons  for  it  [see  Printed  Proceedings,  1S71,  pp.  iji,  i8],lo4 
tion :  "  Is  the  General  Grand  Chapter,  to  which  we  owe  dki^ 
existence,  and  has  it  had  a  legal  existence  since  1859?"  Cotnd^ 
think,  he  replied  affirmatively.  His  opinion  and  ruling  were  rmtmiw 
committee  of  pronounced  legal  and  judicial  ability,  and  both  werv  M*i 
the  report,  which  included  the  declaration,  "  that  this  General  Gtaai  0 
has  never  ceased  to  exist,  since  its  organization,  ia  correct."  Utiswnil 
by  Genera]  Grand  Chapter,  there  being  twenty-eight  Grand  Cba]4a>i 
seated,  in  the  possible  number  of  thirty-four. 

I'o  go  back  a  little,  it  appears  that,  in  the  triennial  convocaiioD  at  il 
was  noticed  that  several  Grand  Chapters  had  failed  to  hold  their 

"  RegulBc  convocalions,  a;  provided  by  ihcir  mpectire  ConillRitions.  and  (far  CdMM 
ihe  General  Crand  Chapter,  [hereby  incHrring  legal  dbabililiei ;  (berrlbre. 

"  Rtii'lvtil.  Thai  all  Gtand  CliJpiers  which  have  UAtd  ici  taett  in  ijiif  rr  rf*il 

war,  ace  declercd  lo  be  in  good  sianding  in  ihis  body,  and  entitled  lo  cooCiBBtAatal 

wilh  It" 

This,  together  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  Grand  Chaptos  ■■ 
"without  reference  to  past  differences  of  any  character,"  was  nniM 
adopted  by  the  seventeen  Grand  Chapters  represented. 

In  1868  it  was 

"  RiiohtJ,  Thni  no  Grand  Chapter,  orsaniied  by  Ihe  authmity  €)f  (hit  U.  K,  QmMdtm 

body,  or  which  al  any  lime  has  liecDme  a  conaliluent  mcnilwr  oF  this  body,  csa  ImM^^' 
conneciion  with  the  General  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chaplei  of  the  tlnilrd  Sum  si  AaalM^I 
iu  eotuetil,  bul  the  allegiance  of  Mid  Grand  Chapters  is  iDalienablr  aod  nam  due." 


Twenty-two  Grand  Chapters  were  represented,  and   the  1 
unanimously  adopted. 

In  1S71,  the  Grand  Chapters  of  Florida,  Iowa,  North  CaroBia.*'* 
mont  came  into  "  the  National  fold,"  and  twenly-cight  Grand  C 
represented.     Other  Grand  Chapters  have  resumed  their  proper  n 
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support  the  Resolution  of  1868,  above  cjuoteil,  with  becoming  loyahy.  The 
General  Ciran«i  C?hapter,  however,  has  not  resorteti  to  coercive  measures,  in 
any  instance,  but  has  wisely  lef\  it  to  the  returning  flow  of  loyalty,  and  the 
remedial  p^occ^ses  of  time,  to  solve  the  problem  of  National  jurisdiction  by 
the  (leneral  (Irand  ('hapter  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Alabama.  — An  attempt  was  made  on  the  third  Monday  in  May,  1823,  to 
form  a  Cirand  Chapter  for  the  State  of  Alalxima.  At  that  time  there  were  four 
chapters  in  the  State,  holding  charters  from  the  Oeneral  CJrand  Chapter ;  the 
junior  of  these  charters  was  dated  in  February,  1823.  A  convention  was  held 
in  Mobile,  on  the  date  first  given,  when  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  Grand 
Chapter.  Monroe  Chaj)ter,  the  junior,  took  exceptions,  and  carried  the  case 
to  the  (leneral  (!rand  Chapter,  where  it  was  carefully  considered  at  the  session 
of  1826,  and  it  wxs 

**  Ketohtd,  That  the  formation  of  a  Grand  Chapter  for  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  May.  1823. 
fnior  to 'the  rxpiraltiin  of  one  year  from  the  establishmrnt  of  the  junior  chapter  in  >uch  State,' 
was  prohibitrt}  by  the  ittli  Section  of  the  a<l  Article  of  the  (krneral  (jrand  Omntitution,  ami  that 
therefore  this  iirneral  Grand  Chapter  cannot  ratify  or  approve  the  proceedinffs  of  tlie  convention 
held  at  Mobile." 

It  was  recommended  to  the  four  chapters  to  proceed  without  delay  to  form 
a  (iranti  Chapter.     This  was  done,  and  the  bo<iy  now  ranks  from  June  2.  1827. 

The  charters  and  dispensations  granted  by  the  organization  of  1823,  and 
the  work  done  un<ler  them,  were  confirmeci,  for  the  reason  that  the  companions 
concerned  organized  the  body  from  **  oversight  or  misapprehension  of  the 
Constitution.'* 

This  (>rand  Chapter  adopted  a  resolution,  in  1861,  declaring  its  connection 
with  the  (leneral  (»rand  Chapter  dissolved.  In  DecemlK'r,  1875.  this  resolu- 
tion was  rci>eale«l,  and  relations  resumed  with  the  (General  Orand  Inxly.  As  a 
matter  of  history,  this  (irand  Chapter  l)ecame  dormant  in  1831,  but  representa- 
tives of  the  several  chapters  met  in  1837  and  reorganized  it,  umler  the 
provisions  of  the  (ieneral  (irand  Constitution. 

Arixona.  —  In  this  Territor)-.  chajiters  were  established  by  tlisiH*ns;iti(ms, 
confinned  by  charters  from  the  (ieneral  (irand  Chapter,  as  fi>llows:  Arizona, 
No.  I,  rhienix,  March  10,  1880;  Charter,  .August  27,  1880:  I^es<  ott,  No.  2, 
I*rescott,  Jime  21,  1882;  Tucson,  No.  3,  Tucson,  July  2^^  18S2  ;  Co<hise, 
No.  4.  Toml>stone,  January*  10,  1883  ;  charters  to  the  three,  .\\igMst  15.  18S3. 
The  (ieneral  (irand  High  Priest,  in  jK'rson,  constituted  Tu<  sun  Chaj»ttT.  early 
in  Si'pteml>er.  1883  ;  Flagstaff,  No.  5,  FlagstalT;  dispensation.  May  2S,  1SS9. 

Arkaniai.  —  The  (ieneral  (irand  C\)n>titution  of  1850  provided,  that 

"  Tl-.ree  chapters  regularly  in^tittttod  an- 1  c^.»nv»^-r.lt••(^  in  any  State.  DistiKt.  Ri*;>uJ>!iv.  i»r 
Trrritiir>-.  by  rirtue  «>f  authority  drrivci!  from  \\ns  (Nmstitution.  a  (*ran«l  Ch.ipier  »hai;  l*e  r\tat>* 
luhed  t4>  soon  as  convenience  and  propnetv  may  (bi:t.ite." 

Charters  having  Wvn  grante<l  to  three  chapters  in  Arkan^is.  the  oldest 
Utiiter  date  of  September  17,  184 1,  the  (irand  Chapter  was  organized  April  2'^^ 
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organize  San  Francisco  Chapter ;  and  a  charter  was  granted  o: 
13th  following.  On  May  6,  1854,  a  convention  was  held  in  Sa 
organize  a  Grand  Chapter,  in  which  three  chapters  were  represe 
San  Francisco,  No.  i  ;  Sonora,  No.  2,  and  Sacramento,  No.  3. 
of  the  two  latter  were  granted  September  17,  1853.  This 
adopted  a  constitution  for  Grand  Chapter,  and,  after  a  three  (3 
adjourned  to  meet  in  San  Francisco,  on  July  28,  1854,  whei 
Chapter  was  duly  organized  and  the  Grand  Officers  were  installed 

Canada.  —  Possibly  it  may  excite  surprise  that  the  General  Or 
has  been  concerned  at  any  time  in  establishing  a  chapter  in  Cai 
however,  is  the  fact,  as  reported  in  the  session  of  1829.  It  was 
that  "  Most  Excellent  General  Grand  High  Priest  DeWitt  Clinto 
a  dispensation  on  the  9th  day  of  February,  1828,  to  James  Robii 
and  others,  to  form,  open,  and  hold  a  chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Mi 
Town  of  Kingston,  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,"  and  1 
Grand  Secretary  was  directed  to  "engross  a  warrant  for  Union 
Kingston,  Upper  Canada."  The  General  Grand  Chapter  long  s 
to  interfere  in  foreign  jurisdictions,  and  the  companions  of  Cana 
their  own  affairs. 

Colorado.  —  During  the  series  of  years  1861-1864,  correspond^ 
interrupted,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  that  little  or  none  could  I 
the  then  General  Grand  High  Priest,  whose  home  was  in  Charlc 
Carolina.  The  General  Grand  King,  under  provisions  of  the  C 
granted  a  dispensation  for  Central  City  Chapter,  No.  i,  in  C< 
Colorado,  under  date  of  March  23,  1863 ;  and,  by  the  same  aot 
Deputy  General  Grand  High  Priest  granted  one  for  Denver,  Na 
following.     Charters  were  granted  to  these  two  chapters  Septemb 
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Connecticut.  —  In  the  oi>ening  pages  of  the  early  history  of  the  chapters 
in  Connecticut,  (iran<l  Sc<  reiary  Wheeler  says :  — 

•■Tlir  rally  history  of  Washington  Chapti*r,  No.  3.  '\^  5<imewhiit  prcu'iar.  as  its  rccf>rds 
dat^  tkuk  Id  a.I>.  1783.  although  th«*  first  cli.trtt'r  was  not  giuntrd  until  March  15.  1796.  It  is 
tini}out>t(*illy  the  first  nxord  of  .uivthmK  |M'n^ining  'o  an  urK.iniz.ition  of  Royal  Arch  Masons 
in  thi\  jiinsflictmn.  and  ut*  give  it  .is  uc  took  it  fr<im  their  olil  ii-inrd<t.  novi  c.irrfu'.ly  preserved 
and  in  tin*  posv^^iun  of  the  chaptc-r  at  Midtli»-town." 

On  September  5,  1783,  six  memlK*rs  of  St.  John's  Ixxlge,  No.  2,  in 
MiiMIetown,  stalc<i,  over  their  signatures,  that  they  had  been  **  <iuly  initiated 
into  the  Most  Subhme  degree  of  an  Kxcellent,  Super- Kxcellent  and  Royal 
Arch  Mason,  in  regular  constituted  Royal  Arch  chapters,"  and  after  examining 
each  other  at  St.  John's  Ixxlge  room,  at  Mrs.  Abigail  Shaler\  they  **  duly 
opened  and  held  the  first  regular  (Irand  Royal  Arch  chapter."  Officers  were 
elected  as  staletl  in  the  record,  where  the  names  an<l  titles  of  offii.e  ap|)ear. 

The  first  meeting  after  organization  was  held  in  tin;  same  place.  SepiemlK*r 
12,  lytSj,  and  of  *'  Royal  .\rch  Masonry  37S3  "  :  — 

I'RKSKNI  :  —  K.  \V.  C)!ivor  !vt\^i« IliRh  Pii-st. 

k.  \V.  I«ihn  I^-uis  I)rKovan. . .  .(J.ipt.un  (ionoral. 

Wiiii.itn  Jo\tc Srnior  <i.  M. 

\Vi  ham  Kc(iri<.'Id Sricmd  ii.  M. 

David  Starr Third  (i.  M. 

Iul\«urd  MiDrr Scril>^. 

Further  reconl  of  business  is  made,  by  whi<h  it  aj»pears  that  John  Heart,  a 
•*  well  known  Royal  Arch  Mason,"  was  elected  a  membtT,  an<l  the  Mxster 
of  each  of  two  hxlges  was  elected  to  Inr  made  a  Royal  .\n  h  Mas<m. 

'I'he  first  ^\'ii  charters  to  chapters  in  Connecticut  were  granted  by  Wash- 
ingttm  Chapter,  the  "Mother  Chapter,"  so-calUd,  and  the>e  comment  ed  — 
•*  .At  a  Washington  Chapter  of  Royal  .\rih  Masons,  hehl  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  North  America,  on  "  —  [atlding  ilay  and  ilate]. 

'I'he  first  charter  was  to  Hiram,  No.  i,  in  Newtown,  and  w.is  dated  April 
29,  1 79 1.     The  others  were  to 

Frank'.in.  N<».  a.  N«'w  Ilavcn    May  *>.  1705. 

Frank-in.  .\*o.  4.  Nor\%ich March  15.  171/n 

Solomon,  No.  5.  I )crby Mar*. h  15,  i7./>. 

These  several  charters,  from  *•  Washington  Chapter."  were  signe«!  by  John 
Abrams,  H.  P.,  W.  C,  R.  .X.  M.  :  Jno.  Ludlow,  K..  W.  C.,  R..\.M.;  Wm. 
Richardson,  S.,  W.  C\,  R.  A.  M. ;  attested  by  Klias  Hiiks,  Si'c  retar>'. 

The  initials  show  the  nomemlature.  at  the  In^ginning  of  i7<m.  to  have  lK»en 
High  Priest,  King.  Scril>e  [ropet  lively],  t»f  Washington  Cha|»ler.  i»f  Royal 
Arch  Masons.     On  May  4.  1796.  the  tiilcN  were  given  in  Washmgti-n.  No.  3, 

as  "  H.  P.,  K.,  S..Treasurer.  R.  A.  C..  Z 1,  First  C..  M..  Second  C..  M..  Third 

(J.  M.,  Stewanls,  Sentinels."     In  the  List  two  ofli<es  there  were  two  in  each. 

The  first  record  of  Sol-^mtm  Chaj>ter  is  date<l  Pecember  29,  1795.  In  this 
the  title  of  the  first  three  officers  is  the  same  as  in  Washington  Chapter.     The 
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ITiis  Ciraml  ("haptcr  continued  until  the  Territory  was  divided,  and  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Dakota  were  erected. 

The  (irand  Chapter  of  Dakota  hail  excrcise<l  its  sovereign  powers  to  the 
advantage  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry  in  the  Territory.  Harmony  ha«l  prevailed, 
an<l  the  Rite  flourished ;  but  the  act  of  division  and  the  dignity  of  statehoo<l 
led  to  corresponding  action  in  the  (irand  Chapter. 

Un<lcr  the  provisions  of  the  (ieneral  Orand  Constitution,  the  Cirand  Chap- 
ter of  South  Dakota  was  established  Januar)'  6,  1890;  an<l  the  Grand  Chapter 
of  North  Dakota  on  Januar>'  9,  1890. 

Delaware.  —  We  are  unable  to  give  any  clear  account  of  the  early  intro- 
duction of  Royal  Arch  Masonry  into  this  State.  A  Cirami  Chapter  was 
organi/e<i  there  June  19,  1818;  but  this  finally  fell  into  decay,  until  it  was 
hcM  in  General  Grand  Chapter  that,  ••  since  the  year  1856,  no  regular  Grand 
Chapter  had  existed  in  Delaware.**  Under  date  of  0<:tober  20,  1868,  the 
Cicneral  Cirand  High  l^est,  having  impiired  into  the  facts,  issued  an  official 
cinular,  in  which  he  stated  the  fact  of  non-existence  of  a  (irand  Chapter, 
recogni/ed  the  existence  of  "Washington  and  Lafayette  Chapter,  No.  i,  in 
Wilmington  ;  Temple  Chapter,  No,  2,  in  Milford  ;  and  Hope  Chapter,  N»>.  4, 
in  (ieorgetown,**  and  declaretl  them  to  be  lawful  Royal  .Xrch  chajUers,  with 
power  to  fontinue  work  under  the  warrants  hehl  by  them. 

In  Deceinl)er,  1S67,  the  (ieneral  Grand  High  Priest  gave  a  tlispensation  to 
organize  St.  John's  Chapter  in  Wilmington  ;  and  on  SeptemU-r  iS,  iSoS,  tiiis 
act  was  confirmed,  and  a  charter  was  granted.  .\  convention  was  regularly 
called  at  Dt)ver,  on  January  20,  1869.  Representatives  of  four  (ha|»ter?*  [all 
then  in  the  State]  assemble*!.  \  (irand  Chapter  was  organized,  ami  it:»  officers 
were  installe«l  by  the  General  (irand  High  Priest. 

Diatrict  of  Columbia.  —  Roval  .Arch  Mavinrv  in  the  District  has  had  a 
%'arie<l  experience,  inasmuch  as  the  chapters  have,  at  different  periixU,  hatl 
different  supreme  heads.  On  Januar)'  21,  1807,  three  <'hapters  in  lUltimore, 
and  three  in  the  District  met  in  convention  in  Washington,  Distritt  of 
Columbia,  and  organized  a  "  (irand  Royal  .Arch  Chapter  for  the  Stale  of 
Mar\'Lin4l  ami  the  District  of  Columbia."  Tliere  is  internal  evidem  e  that 
the  six  chapters,  represente<l  in  convention,  were  eac  h  attached  to  a  Kni^e 
charter,  and  that  the  jwirent  of  one  or  more  of  them  was  from  Pennsylvania. 
Further  notice  of  this  will  appear  umler  **  M.\RVi.\Nh."  The  progress  of  the 
(irand  Chapter  of  1807  was  not  flattering ;  it  cease«l  to  K*  artive  ;  a  riorL:ani- 
zation  was  effected  Noveml>er  9,  1S14,  by  three  chapters,  one  onl\.  Tedtral, 
No.  I,  of  Washington,  Dislrirt  of  C«)lumbi.i,  jurti*  ijwting.  'I'hi^  1S14  i»rf:am- 
zation  issued  "Charters  of  Recognition,"  under  which  Federal.  No.  i.  U-i  anie 
Federal,  No.  3,  and,  a  few  years  later.  Washingt«»n- Naval,  an«l  Pottunar,  of 
the  I>istri(  t,  received  himilar  charters  ami  were  numlK-re*!  4  an«l  S.  resjKM  iivt-ly. 
This  (irand  Chapter  was  received  and  admitted  under  the  juhmIu  lion  '..'l 
tbc  General  (irand  Chapter,  June  7,  1816. 


^ 


Grand  Chapter  was  not  organized  until  February  lo,  1824. 

Potomac  Chapter  now  concluded  it  to  be  inexpedient  to  sepa 

Grand  Chapter  of  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia,  and    I 

•  retained  until  the  session  of  1826,  when  it  was  agreed  and  sett 

Grand  Chapter,  of  1807-1814,  should  relinquish  all  jurisdiction 
trict  of  Columbia,  "  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Potomac  Chap 

The  Grand  Chapter  of  the  District  of  Columbia  existed  ui 
apparently  good  condition,  although  it  issued  a  charter  to  Tem 
No.  4,  only.  Its  records  from  May  11,  1822,  to  Januarj*  8,  18, 
kept,  since  which  time  no  sign  or  record  of  it  can  be  found.  T 
this  is  nowhere  mentioned,  but  we  venture  the  suggestion  that  the 
several  chapters  were  closed  in  fear  of  Anti- Masonry,  and  the  Or 
I  died  suddenly. 

In  his  history  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Maryland  and  the  Distri( 
bia,  Cqmpanion  E.  T.  Schultz  quotes  its  favorable  action  toward 
Chapter,  taken  in  November,  1822,  together  with  its  opinion,  that 

"  They  ought,  as  a  preliminary  and  proper  step,  to  have  drained  the  consent 
^  Chapter ;  but  that  —  as  it  is  the  wish  of  the  three  chapters  of  the  District  of  Colni 

Grand  Chapter  for  themselves  "  —  consent  was  given. 

•J  At  the  session  of  September,  1841,  Joseph  K.  Stapleton,  of 

Deputy  General  Grand  High  Priest,  was  authorized 

"  To  take  the  necessary  steps  to  place  all  chapters  of  Roj'al  Arch  Masons,  m  th 
>  District  of  Columbia,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  under  the, 

*  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Maryland," 

'  I  '*   ;  And  at  his  discretion,  to  do  such  acts  as  he  might  think  proper  in 


'  the  business. 


- .  -    ' 
.  <   .  ■  ■ 


At  the  session  of  September,  1844,  he  reported  the  order  daV 
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This  (irand  Chapter  was  organi/cd  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
Columbia  Chapter,  No.  15  ;  Washington,  No.  16;  and  Mt.  Vernon,  No.  20. 
'llic  convention  assembled  April  3,  1867;  adjourned  to  April  6th;  then  to 
April  20th  ;  and  again  to  May  22,  1867.  Potomac  Chapter,  No.  8,  sent  dele- 
gates, with  credentials,  and  these  were  duly  received  and  admitted  to  seats  in 
convention,  April  6th;  but  under  date  of  .April  16,  1867,  the  Secretary  of 
No.  8  sent  a  note  declining  further  attendance.  In  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, Potomac  Chapter,  sul)ordinate  to  the  American  Masonic  system,  took 
its  proj)er  place  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  closing  session  of  the  convention  was  on  May  22,  1867  ;  and  on  May 
231I,  —  the  day  following,  —  the  Crand  Chapter  was  erecte*]  and  its  officers 
inst.illed. 

I)iscussion  with  the  General  (irand  High  Priest  followed,  I'olomac  Chapter 
being  the  principal  subject.  This  Chapter  refused  to  take  a  charier  from  the 
new  (irand  Chapter,  preferring  to  work  under  its  Maryland  charter.  Iking 
declared  clandestine,  the  (ieneral  (irand  High  Priest  was  appealed  to.  He 
concluded  that  the  **  Companions  who  formed  the  so-calle<l  Ciraml  Chajner  had 
been  hasty  and  irregular,"  and  gave  Potomac  Chapter  the  riglit  to  work  un<ier 
its  warrant. 

The  new  (irand  Chapter  (]uoted  its  action,  as  l>eing  regular,  and  showed 
the  rer»«>luti()n  adopted,  by  the  (irand  Chapter  of  Marylan<l  .md  the  District 
of  Columbia,  on  November  13,  1866,  dissolving  connection 

"  IWtw«*rn  ih<*  State  of  Man  land  an«l  thr  Distnct  of  Columbia,  ani!  tliat  thr  chapters  in  the 
Disktrict  of  C'olumbia  l>r  requested  to  form  a  (trand  Chapter  fur  said  iJiNtnct  of  C«>iunil)u." 

'Ilie  case  went  to  the  (ieneral  (irand  Chapter,  at  the  session  of  1S6S.  when 
majority  and  minority  rcpv)rts  were  made.  The  luicr  containeil  three  rcNO- 
hitions :  First,  recogni/Jng  the  Gran*!  Chapter  of  the  Di^trict  of  Columbia. 
an<l  giving  its  officers  seats  in  (ieneral  (iraml  (*h.ipter;  second,  pl.icing 
Potomac  (.'hapter  under  the  uris<liction  of  the  (ieneral  (irand  Chapter,  but 
"without  territorial  jurisdiction  over  candidates  for  the  Capitular  Degrees'*; 
third,  de<  bring  all  acts  of  censure,  sus|K*nsion.  or  expulsion,  growing  out  of 
the  form.ition  of  the  (iraml  ('hapter,  null  and  void. 

.Mar\lan<i  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  this  action,  and  rt'soluti<»ns  to  this 
effect  were  adopted  in  186S  :  but  in  November,  1S69,  resolutions  were  adopted, 
*•  relinquishing  its  jurisdictional  rights  over  the  District  ofColuinlM.i  so  hmg  as 
it  remains  the  seat  of  the  National  (iovemment.**  and  fully  recognizing  the 
(irand  Chapter  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  regular  (irand  Chapter. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  signs  of  this  friction  have  long  since  disap- 
peared ;  and  when  Noble  D.  I.;imer  of  the  (irand  Chapter  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  elected  (ieneral  (iran<l  High  Priest  in  1SS6.  none  were  more 
zealous  in  his  behalf  than  the  representatives  of  the  (irand  Chapter  of 
Mar)  iand. 


Ik 


COSMOPOUTA.V  fXCEMyiSO.VJty. 


Chaitti 


Florida. —  Die  first  connecUon  between  the  General  Grand  Chi,_ 
Masonry  in  FioricU  appears  to  have  been  made  when  t>cWitt  CKmcm^ 
dUpensations  for  a  Mark  lodge  in  St.  Augustine,  and  another  m  Sl  Y^ 
ville  in  Florida,  as  reported  at  the  session  of  1826.  / 

Prior  to  1847  there  were  three  chapters  in  Floritia,  to  wit :  MafnoS%' 
16,  at  Apalachicola,  and  Florida,  No.  32,  at  Tallahassee,  both  chjnered  faf 
Grand  Chapter  of  Virginia;  and  a  chapter  at  St,  Augustine,  chartered,  ad 
by  the  Grand  Chapter  of  South  Carolina,  itself  a  constituent  of  the  Gfl 
Grand  Chapter. 

Delegates  from  these  three  chapters  assembled  in  Tallahassee  on  \tm 
It,  1847,  and  organized  a  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  fiv  tfacfi 
of  Florida, 

It  forthwith  decreed,  that  the 


r  shall  he  de«mr<l  to  be  0*f>|*f  ili 


:led  by  Grand  Chapter. 


On  February  S,  1S47,  it 


"  Ktsoliid,  Thnl  Ihp  Gfind  ChnpiFi  of  Florida,  AxUj  appreciating  the  aAr. 
hcwl  and  panmounl  aulhoHt/.  \i  di>-pOM:il  Xa  came  uader  tlic  jumdjcnon  at  the  Onnal  4| 

Chnpier  of  the  United  Slalra."  '  . 

The  General  Grand  Chapter  felt  that  the  chapter  at  St.  Augmtiiie  « 
legally  instituted,  and  had  adopted  a  resolution  of  remedy  in  i^^-   ' 
however,    was    misinterpreted   in    Florida.      The    cotnpanioos   tooA  < 
and  held  aloof  from  the  General  Grand  Chapter. 

Id  1S56  signs  of  settlement  began  to  appear;  and  tite  Gcnetjl  C(mI 
High  Priest  was  authorized  to  recognize  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Flundi,  Md 
place  it  on  an  equal  fooling  with  the  other  Grand  Chapters,  at  its  dctirr. 

Before  this  was  carried  into  effect,  the  war  period  staj-ed  proccediiCii  aA 
on  January  13,  1869,  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Florida  accepted  an  inrttukl,^ 

in  in  >  true  Muoak  ifM.^i* 

Georgia.  —  At  what  time  was  Royal  Arch  Masonry  introduced  ivttoGeB^ 
is  a  ([uestion  Uiat  cannot  be  answered  from  the  Grand  Secrciary's  otfee.** 
do  the  records  in  [lossession  of  that  (jrand  Chapter  show.  EvidcnUf  dB 
were  Royal  Arch  Masons  there  before  1806.  Possibly  the  degree  wnwiW 
under  loilge  charters  long  before,  but  of  this  there  is  little  evidence.  !■  ■ 
oration  by  the  R.  W.  Junior  Grand  \\'anlcn.  Brother  J.  H.  Estill,  be&ft  Cad 
Lodge  in  1887,  we  are  told  that  Royal  Arch  Masonry  made  its  first  iqifM^R 
in  Georgia,  in  Union  Lodge,  No.  3,  and  tliat  within  it  Georgia  Chaplct** 
bom. 

The  records  of  General  Grauii  Chapter  show  that  Georgia  Ch*i)*t:t  reret" 
its  dispensation  from  thai  body  ;  and  Dr.  John  Dove  of  \^rgioia  ^ret  it  * 
date  of  December   i,  1804.     The  General  Grand  Chapter  abo  tiaUBA 
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Union  Chapter,  I^ouisvilic,  CJcorgia,  on  December  i6,  1S15  ;  Augusta  Chapter, 
Augusta,  hct:ember6,  1818;  Mechanics  Chapter,  Lexington,  June  10,  1820; 
Webb  Chapter,  Noveml)er  16,  1821  ;  Frankhn  Chapter,  by  UeWiit  Clinton 
(place  ami  date  not  given),  before  Septeinl>er  16,  1826,  as  it  was  then  rejwrted 
that  the  (irami  Chapter  of  (Jeorgia  had  been  regularly  organized,  and  it  was 
received  an<i  recognized  **  as  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  (irami 
Chapter  within  the  Slate." 

At  the  session  of  1847,  a  committee  reported,  in  Ciencral  (irand  ChajUer, 
that  sufficient  documentary  evidence  had  been  found,  to  show  that  the  (irand 
Chapter  of  (ieorgia**is  a  constituent  member  of  this  (Jrand  boily  " ;  but  it 
had  not  been  represente<l,  or  made  returns,  since  1822,  although  it  was  organ- 
ized Febniary  4th  of  that  year.  The  Deputy  (ieneral  (Irani!  High  Triest  gave 
a  dis|Hrns;itii)n  for  a  chapter  in  Macon,  June  21,  1838  ;  and  the  ( irand  Chapter 
reorganized  May  3,  1841.  This  reorganized  iMnly  was  rejiresented  in  1847. 
and,  as  a  nile,  up  to  and  including  1859,  after  which,  and  following  the  |N)liti(al 
action  of  the  State,  it  assumed  to  withdraw  from  the  (ieneral  (irand  Chapter, 
ui<i  did  not  fully  resume  its  proper  relations  until  April,  1875.  when  in  regular 
ccmvKMMtion  it  resolve<i  to  renew  its  connection  with,  an<!  fealty  to,  the  (ieneral 
Cirand  Chapter.  The  twenty-seventh  Triennial  Convocation  of  the  Ceneral 
^?rand  Chapter  was  held  in  .Atlanta  in  Novemlxjr,  1889. 

Idaho.  —  On  June  18,  1867,  the  (iraml  Chapter  of  Oregon  granted  a  charter 
for  Maho  Chapter  in  Idaho  City;  and  this  was  constitute*!  .August  18,  1867. 
The  (irand  Chapter  is  said  to  "  have  acte<l  under  the  impression  that  the 
General  (irand  Chapter  had  virtually  ceased  to  exist."  On  petition  the  (ien- 
eral (iran<l  ChajUer  atlopted  a  report,  on  the  case,  which  imludetl  "good 
faith  "  on  the  part  of  the  jx'titioners,  healing  of  .ill  companions  exalte*!  in  the 
chapter,  and  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  M.iho  Chapter.  No.  1,  Maho  City, 
on  SeptcmlxT  18,  1868.  Cmler  authority  of  the  (ieneral  (iraml  Chapter,  other 
chapters  were  established  as  follows:  Cynis,  No.  2.  Silver  City.  Dakota, 
February  14,  1S70;  lioise  City,  No.  3.  IJoisc  City,  Marrh  30.  1870;  charter 
to  earh.  SeptemlKT  20,  1871  :  Ix'wiston,  No.  4,  lA!wi>ton  ;  no  disjKrnsation  ; 
charter,  .August  27,  1880:  .Alluras,  No.  5,  Hailey,  Dakota,  May  22.  1S84  ; 
charter.  ( )« toln-r  1,  1886.  To  the  foregoing,  Pocatello,  No.  6,  w.is  a«!ded  by 
disiH'nsation,  M.iy  28,  1889. 

niinoii.  —  I'ndcr  date  of  July  19,  1 841,  the  Deputy  (ieneral  (iran*l  High 
Priest  granted  a  dispensation  fv)r  Springfield  Chai)ter,  in  SprinjjfKid,  am!  a 
charter  was  grante<l  by  (ieneral  (inml  Chapter,  .S<'pteinU-r  17,  1841.  At  the 
session  of  1844,  the  s;ime  offi*  er  reported  that  he  h.ul  granted  a  diNpen^.uim 
to  organize  Lafayette  Chapter,  in  Chirago,  iKueil  July  2,  1-^41.  In  1^47  he 
reiH»rte<!  that  he  had,  sint  e  1844,  granlcil  ili^penvitions  for  Ja»  ksonviUe 
Chajfter,  No.  3,  in  Jat  ksom'ille  ;  and  r>r  Shawni-eti»wn  t  li.ij'tiT,  No.  ri.  at 
Shawneetown.  The  (ieneral  (ir.uitl  S«  ril>e  had  granted  di^jienvitions  ft»r 
Horeb  Chapter,  No.  4.  in  HenderM»n,  March  10,  184?.  ;  fur  <J'nnry  Chajtter, 


Ik. 


*  •• 


The  Triennial  Convocation  of  1859  was  held  in  Chicago. 

Indiana.  —  It  appears  in  evidence  that  Thomas  Smith  W 
Deputy  General  Grand  High  Priest  in  181 6,  granted  dispensatioi 
son  Chapter,  in  Madison,  and  Brookville  Chapter,  in  Brook\'i 
consequence  of  his  death  prior  to  the  session  in  1819,  no  report  i 
made  of  a  character  to  gain  for  them  official  recognition.  No  furtl 
of  the  existence  of  these  bodies  was  presented,  but  it  was  shoi^ii,  i 
Madison  Chapter  had  continued  its  labors  for  years.  A  charter  ' 
by  General  Grand  Chapter  to  Vincennes  Chapter,  in  Vincennes, 
13,  1820.  At  the  session  of  1844,  it  was  reported  that  these  three 
organized  a  Grand  Chapter  in  1823,  but  no  documentary  evidence 
been  presented  to  General  Grand  Chapter.  Brookville  Chapter 
dropped  out  of  sight.  Investigation  made  at  this  session  found  th 
13,  1823,  a  Grand  Chapter  had  been  formeil,  as  above,  but  no  c 
held  by  it  afterward.  Madison  Chapter  had  worked  until  1829,  w 
pended.  On  July  10,  1842,  fourteen  Royal  Arch  Masons  assumed 
it,  all  in  good  faith ;  this,  together  \^'ith  their  otherwise  good  Mason 
and  the  petition  of  the  companions  concerned,  secured  confirm 
charter  to  Madison  Chapter,  No.  i,  on  September  12,  1844.  Its 
however,  was  declared  to  be  illegal,  but  authority  was  given  to  h< 
had  received  degrees  in  it,  on  their  appearing  personally.  Dispen 
been  granted  for  King  Solomon's  Chapter,  in  Richmond ;  and  a  c 
ordered  September  14,  1838.  Dispensation  was  granted  for  Logai 
Logansport,  March  12,  1839;  and  charter  ordered  September 
Dispensation  for  Lafayette  Chapter,  No.  3,  was  given  by  the  Depul 
Grand  High  Priest,  August  17,  1843,  to  be  located  in  Lafa^'ette 
granted  September  11,  1844.     The  chapters  assembled  by  p>ermissi 
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but  iox  lark  of  support,  surrendered  in  April,  18S7  :  Savanna,  No.  4,  Savanna, 
March  12,  1886;  chartered  Octol>er  1,  1886:  Tahlciiuah,  No.  5,  Tahlequah, 
dispensation  Januar)'  16,  1888;  chartered  November  22,  1889. 

At  the  session  of  18S9,  the  (ieneral  (irand  Chapter  voted  permission,  and 
the  Grand  Chapter  of  Indian  Territory  was  regularly  organized  February  15, 
1890. 

Iowa.  —  I )ispens;itions  were  issued  for  Iowa  Chapter,  No.  i,  Burlington, 
August  24,  1843;  chartered  September  11,  1844:  Iowa  C'ily  Chapter,  No.  2, 
l4)wa  City,  March  19,  1844;  chartereil  September  17,  1847:  Dulmcpic 
Chapter,  Nt>.  3,  I)ubu<pie;  chartered  Septeml)er  17,  1847:  Washington 
Chapter,  No.  4;  chartere«l  SepttynlK-r  17,  1853.  McCord  Chafiter,  No.  5, 
at  Fairfu-id.  re<'civc<l  a  dis|)ensaii«)n,  presuijiably,  un«ler  date  of  March  18, 
1853  ;  but  the  death  <»f  the  Deputy  (Jeneral  (irand  High  Priest,  thirteen  days 
later,  prevcnte*!  his  making  a  report,  and  the  chapter,  was  chartered  by  the 
(ifond  Chapter  of  Iowa,  June  14,  1854. 

'ITie  aforenamed  cliapters  met  in  convention  at  Moimt  IMeasant.  by  sanction 
of  the  Cieneral  (irand  Sirilw!,  an<l  organized  the  Crand  Chapter  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  June  8,  1854. 

We  now  have  to  notice  an  incident  in  the  life  of  this  UmIv  that  manifests 
all  the  frr^hne^s  of  youth,  and  btit  little  of  the  mature<l  Freemason.  Within 
about  two  years  after  l)cing  organized,  the  usefulness  of  the  (Jeneral  Cirand 
Chapter  came  under  dis<ussion.  The  (irand  High  Wiests  e.irly  gave  emphasis 
to  this  negative  feeling.  In  1857  the  delegates  to  the  next  session  of  the 
General  (irand  Chapter  were  iastructed  to  vote  for  its  <liss<ilution.  'ITiis  was 
rei-nfon  ed  in  1858.  The  (irand  Chapter  assertetl  its  sovereii»n  an<l  indei>en- 
dent  right  to  organize  chajUers  in  Nebraska  or  elsewhere,  where  no  (irand 
Chapter  existed,  ami  fmally,  on  August  16,  1S60,  the  resolution,  declaring  the 

••  («ran<l  Oi.iptcr  sovcrrijijn  ;in«l  indriH-mlrnt.  .-in<l  in  no  m.inncr  H!jal**vrr  ^ul»jri-t  t-*  t!»r 
CVnrra:  (irand  ( '!i.iptrr  i)f  the  I'nitcil  St.itrs,  and  tht%  Grand  Cltjptrr  is  (ure%'er  absolved  (ri^m 
jdl  c«.'nn'*i-tif»n  !ht*rc\Mtli,'* 

Was  passed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  ayes  to  fifteen  na>'s. 

This  condition  of  things  continued  for  nine  years,  when,  at  the  Triennial 
Conv(Kati«jn  in  Si*pteml>er.  1871,  the  (ieneral  (irand  High  Priest  reported 
that,  imder  tlate  of  ( )<  tober  26.  1869.  he  had 

**  Received  ufiitial  notice  lha(  the  (irand  Chapter  »if  Uma  had  rrsvinded  the  act  of  »cs.rvM.in 
pas'-rd  in  i£'jo,  and  had  din-vtiNl  tliat  the  f  >.".  l<.*.«if  anc};iance  >h«'u!d  I*  adnunistrred  to  a.  tSe 
m*  nii^:*  c»f  niapt»*r>  in  t?iat  iuri-.diitinn,  an<l  that  herr.iftrr  it  wnu'.d  l»«*  administrrrd  to  candiii.itr% 
ff- ..•■;%  injij  the  K<>\al  .\rch  d«  ljh'«*." 

Rc|*resentatives  of  the  (irand  Chapter  were  present  in  1S71,  and  have 
Iktcu  at  succeeding  se>sions  t)f  (ieneral  (iran*!  Cha|>ter. 

RoU-rt  F.  IJowcr  of  Keoktik  was  electetl  (ieneral  (irand  Mij^h  Priest  in 
iS8(>,  and  died  while  in  otVi«*e. 

Kansas.  —  At    the    Triennial   Convocation  oi    1S59   the    address    of   the 


Ik. 
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, .  a  convention  was  held,  and  the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of 

regularly  organized,  February  23^1866. 
'3'^i  Kentucky.  —  It  is  shown  in  the  preamble  to  the  proceedings 

vention  which  organized  the  Grand  Chapter,  that  Thomas  Smith  W 

General  Grand  High  Priest,  had  granted  dispensations  for  three 

i\  Kentucky,  to  wit :  in  Lexington,  Frankfort,  and  Shelb)rville,  one  in 

date  of  October  16,  1816,  This  is  confirmed  by  proceedings 
Grand  Chapter,  September  9,  181 9;  but,  in  consequence  of  W< 
details  were  not  given.  The  preamble  quoted  the  Constitution  of 
Grand  Chapter,  whereby  it  was  made  competent  for  three  chapte: 
Grand  Chapter ;  also,  to  show  that  the  clause  requiring  the  junioi 
be  one  year  old  was  by  them  complied  with.  The  three  chapters 
r  represented  by  the  High  Priest,  King,  and  Scribe  of  each,  and 

Chapter  of  Kentucky  was  regularly  organised  December  4,  181 7. 
Correspondence  incident  to  the  organizing  of  a  Grand  Chapte 
V  at  length  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Kentucky 

recognition  by  Webb,  dated  at  "  Worthington,  Ohio,"  December  12 
A  .  J  by  DeWitt  Clinton,  December  30,  181 7  ;  and  formal  recognition,  witi 

was  given  September  9,  18 19. 

At  the  annual  convocation  of  1825  resolutions  were  adopted,! 
the  General  (}rand  Chapter,  and  to  correspond  with  Grand  Chapl 
"  propriety  of  dissolving  "  the  former.  A  long  memorial  was  issu 
forth  reasons  affirmatively;  the  conclusion  being  that  the  Cienei 
Chapter  was 

"  An  institution  calculated  to  waste  the  funds  of  our  Order,  engender  ambmoa 
food  to  vanity,  and  every  way  incompatible  with  the  pure  and  sublime  principles  of  Mj 
also  apprehend  that  it  will  be  used  by  political  men  as  a  convenient  instrumcBt  to 
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Kcnliicky  seemed  to  Ik?  content  with  this  action,  and  her  proceedinjp  sljoir 
to  this  eflfet  I.  In  1S56  the  (lencral  (>rand  Secretary  rei)orted  that  "Twenty- 
iix  (irand  Chapters  ackno\vledge<l  the  jurisdiction  of  the  (teneral  Orand 
Chapter  in  the  I'nited  States/*  ami  Kentucky  was  inchuied  in  the  list.  'ITic 
(>rand  Chapters  of  Pennsylvania.  Virj;inia,  ami  Floritla  did  not  so  api)ear.  A 
similar  rciK)rt.  from  the  same  officer,  in  Septeml)er,  1X59,  showe<l  that  Kentucky 
and  North  Carolina  ( trand  Chapters  had  i)assed  resolutions  of  withdrawal  from 
the  Cieneral  (irand  (Chapter. 

In  1S74  the  (Jeneral  (irand  High  Priest  said,  in  his  a<l<lrcss  to  the  (leneral 
(>rand  Chapter :  — 

"  I  am  liappy  tu  announce  that  the  (iraml  Chapter  of  Kentucky  has  n'Acmded  her  resohitmns 
of  iftithdra^^.il,  and  has  renewed  her  al!<*};iance.  Her  reprevnlal»vf\  are  her**  i*»th  \\s,  and  I 
t»clieve  the  warm  welcome  they  have  recrivcd  lias  removed  any  hngerinj;  doubts  they  may  tiave 
entertained  as  to  the  wivlom  of  their  course." 

Louiiiana. —  Royal  Arch  Masonry  in  this  State  was  at  times  disturl>ed  in 
its  condition.  Coming  before  the  (ieneral  (vraml  Chapter.  lKH:au?>e  of  this, 
in  S<*pieml)er,  1844.  it  was  there  shown  that  the  Royal  Ixxl^^es.  Comonlia  and 
Perseverance,  together  with  '*such  officers  and  memlnrrs  of  the  (irand  I^xlge 
as  were  Royal  .\rch  Masons,**  had  organized  a  (irand  Chapter  in  181 3.  This 
body  wxs  attached  to  and  made  dependent  upon  the  (irand  I-o<lgc,  and  the 
(irand  Master  **  was  declared  to  l>e.  ex  officio,  and,  by  *  inherent  right,*  (irand 
High  Iciest  of  the  new  (irand  (Chapter.** 

It  was  stated  that  these  Knlges  were  originally  organized  in  St.  Homingo, 
under  charters  emanating  from  the  (irand  Ixxlge  of  Pennsylvania,  with  jxjwcrs 
to  confer  all  the  degrees  u|)  to  the  Royal  .\rc:h.  .\t  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  in  St.  Domingo  some  oi  the  meml>ers  escaped  to  Cuba.  an*l  thence 
to  New  Orleans,  where  the  loilges  were  reojM^ned  under  the  original  charters, 
which  they  had  preser\'ed. 

In  Septeml>er.  1829,  this  Cirand  Chapter  petitionee!  to  l>e  admitted  within 
the  jurisili<tion  of  the  (ieneral  (irand  Chapter.  In  view  of  all  the  fa<  ts,  and 
considering  it  for  the  best  interests  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry,  this  was  di>ne 
SeptemlKT  11.  1829,  and  Lafayette  Chapter,  in  St.  Francisville,  chartered  ])y 
the  (ieneral  (iraml  Chapter  in  1826,  was  phced  umler  the  immetliate  juris- 
«liction  of  the  (irand  Chapter. 

This  (irand  Inxly  worked  in  goo<i  faith  and  allegiance,  until  1831,  after 
which  it  held  no  meeting  for  any  puriH)se  until  .April,  1839,  and  chapters 
under  it  ceased  to  exist,  exce|)t  Holland,  No.  9. 

In  1841  the  Grand  Secretary  of  the  (irand  Ix>*iKe,  <lirected  by  the  (irand 
Master,  notified  "certain  Royal  Anh  Masons,  in  New  Orleans"  ti>  assi^mble, 
elect  (irand  Officers,  ami  reorganize  the  (irand  Chapter.  .\  >econd  meeting 
followed,  of  which  Holland  Chapter  was  notified,  and  **  a  IhmIv.  styling  ilMrlf 
the  (irand  Chapter  of  Louisiana,  was  organized.** 

'Hie  General  (irand  Chapter  held  :  that  the  bo<ly  of  181 3  volunurily  sur- 
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rendered  its  independent  jurisdiction,  and  enrolled  itself  under  ibc  j( 
of  the  General  Grand  Chapter ;  that  it  ceased  to  hold  tncctingi  after  lift 
as  required  by  the  second  article  of  the  General  Grand  CoDstitUtion ;  tin  il 
chiipters  in  the  State  came  under  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Ctcncn]  Ctari 
Chapter,  "  which  alone  could  legally  exercise  authority  over  the  kinU] 
thus  vacftted." 

In  conformity  with  this,  the  charter  of  Holland  Chapter,  having  twa  '!■ 
or  stolen,"  and  revoked  by  this  1841  organization,  wa»  replaced  by  a  nriMi 
and  on  September  16,  1847,  charters  were  confirmed  :  to  New  En  OofB; 
in  New  Orleans ;  to  Clinton  Chapter,  in  Eaat  Feliciana ;  and  to  Red  ttn 
Chapter,  in  Shreveiwrt. 

It  was  also  found  at  this  session  of  1 84  7 :  "  'Iliat  there  waa  ruM  at  diii  tat 
any  constitutional  and  legally  aalhorizcd  Grand  Chapter  in  the  Suk  4 
I^utsiana."  The  Association  assuming  the  functions  of  a  OtwkI  CtBflB 
was  declared  to  be  "spurious,  clandestine,  arid  illegal,"  and  rcgtiln  taft 
Arch  Masons  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  Masonic  inlcrcourte  with  it  <rk 
pffipring. 

The  General  Grand  King  authoriitcd  Holland  Chapter,  No.  1 ;  N'e*  Eli 
Chapter,  No,  i ;  Red  River  Cliapter.  No.  3 ;  and  Clinton  Chapter,  Na  4,» 
"  organize  and  establish  a  (irand  Chapter  for  Louisiana  "  ;  ami  thi>  «»4^ 
May  I,  1848. 

Kaine.  —  On  February  13,  1805,3  "Warrant  of  Constitution  "  «»  gnad 
to  "John  Coc  and  others,  empowering  them  to  open  a  Chapiec  0/  Ro^  .W 
Masons  in  the  town  of  Portland,"  by  the  Grand  Chapter  of  MaaaduacaL 
It  should  be  remembered  that  Mniue  was  not  set  off  from  Massarhwrts  M 
it  was  erected  inlo  a  separate  State,  in  iSio.  Dispensations  were  ro»ill 
two  new  chapters,  by  the  same  Grand  body,  on  December  ;,  iSif,  laJ 
charters  were  subsequently  granted,  to  wit :  Montgomery,  Balh ;  od  !(•» 
Jerusalem,  Wiscasset ;  and,  on  December  19,  iSig,  for  Jerusalem  Cb>(ai,ik 
HaJlowell.  These  three  chapters  were  regularly  constituted,  on  J»df  it 
ig,  and  ji,  1810,  respectively,  by  Henry  Fowle,  Deputy  Onnd  M^ 
Priest,  who  made  report  accordingly  to  Hon.  James  P/escolt,  Grand  9^ 
Priest. 

On  February  7,  1821,  Mt.  Vernon  Chapter,  of  Portland,  and  iIk  Av 
constituted  in  i8jo,  met  by  their  representatives,  In  Portland,  adofirf 
"provisionally  the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  MassachuMB^' i' 
the  Grand  Chapter  of  Maine  was  regularly  organized.  The  suttsei]ncnt  hrt9> 
of  this  body  has  been  characterised  by  loyalty  and  usefulness.  It  W  * 
baneful  efTect  of  Anti  Masonry,  and  failed  to  meet  in  1S34,  iS4i.  i!t4i,  ilv 
Having  been  incorporated,  January  19,  1S33,  and  duly  ofganited  nadttft 
Act,  January  aS,  1834,  it  was  summoned,  under  an  order  from  one  rffc 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  aftur  c.ich  fiilure,  elected  officers,  and  qiulifird  if- 
The  marked  ability  displayed  m  tiii.i  jurisdiction  has  been  recugaiml  **"" 
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where,  and  the  General  Grand  Chapter  has  elected  from  it  two  General  Grand 
High  Priests,  to  wit:  Robert  P.  Dunlap,  in  XS47,  1850,  and  XS53;  and  Josiah 
H.  Drummond,  in  1871. 

Maryland. — On  October  24,  1806,  Concordia  Chapter,  of  Baltimore, 
issued  a  circular-letter  to  the  several  chapters  of  Baltimore  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  reqiiesting  them  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  the  next  January 
[January  21,  1807],  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Grand  Chapter  for  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia. 

[See  "  Capitular  Masonry  in  Maryland."  by  E.  T.  Schultc] 

The  chapters  in  Baltimore,  and  taking  part  in  this  convention,  were 
Washington,  Concordia,  and  St.  John's.  Brother  Schultx  says  that  Washing- 
ton Chapter 

••  L'ndoubirdly  was  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Jerusalem,  instituted  in  1787  by  virtue  of  t'le 
dispensation  or  w.irr.tnt  of  lA>d);e  No.  7,  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Jerusaiem.  at  Cbestertown,  and 
attached  to  I^tJjjc  No.  15,  now  Washington  I>odge,  No.  3." 


It  merged  with  Conrortiia  in  1822. 

'ITiere  are  no  records  of  Concordia  Chapter  of  earlier  date  than  Januar>'  10, 
1810;  but  the  same  authority  says:  "The  records  of  Concordia  Ixxli^e 
establish  the  fart  that  it  was  existing  as  early  as  1804."  He  tells  us:  "The 
only  degree  mentioned  is  that  of  the  Holy  Royal  Arch." 

The  second  record  l)ook  commences  March  8,  18 16,  and  this  "recites 
that  the  chapter  was  held  in  Concordia  lodge-room  [old  Watch  House],  and 
that  it  was  attached  to  that  Lodge,"  and  "  after  being  dorpiant  iome  years,  it 
rcsolvetl  to  revive  and  continue  the  labors  of  Concordia  Royal  .\rrh  Chapter." 
A  committee  was  api>ointed  and  secured  for  it  a  "'Charter  of  Recognition,* 
dated  Noveml)er  12,  1816,  as  Concordia  Chapter,  No.  5."  This  charter  is 
••identical  in  language  to  the  charter  of  recognition  of  Chapter  No.  2,"  **  and 
proves  that  Concordia  Chapter  wxs  also  instituted  in  1797."  *'St.  J(»hn*s 
Chapter,"  our  brother  says,  "was  undoubtedly  attached  to  St.  John's  lA)dgr, 
No.  34,  and  which  was  charteretl  by  the  (Jrand  Lodge  of  Maryland. " 

The  (;ran<i  Chapter  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columliia,  of  1^07, 
reorganized  Noveml>er  9,  18 14,  is  discussed  under  the  head  "  Distrirt  o{ 
Columbia,"  and  nothing  further  need  be  saitl  of  it  here  than  that  the  joint 
title,  except  from  1824  to  1853,  was  retained  until  1869,  when  Maryland 
acquiesced  and  recognizetl  the  District  of  C«>lumbia  as  a  separate  i'lrisdirtion, 
and  the  (Jrand  Chapter  of  Maryland  became  sole  ancl  supreme  in  the  Slate. 

Apart  from  anything  we  have  s.iid  heretofore,  of  Grand  Chapter  junN4lirtion 
in  Manlaml,  we  will  now  noiirc,  very  briefly,  the  claim  somewhat  re*  entlv 
made  that  an  indepentlent  C.raml  Chapter  existed  in  Marylaml  as  early  as 
1797.  We  copy  in  part,  a/ir-j/Vw/Zr  of  a  document,  or  dis|>ensation.  to  Philip 
P.    Kckel,  and   "sundr)'   Royal   Arch    Masons,"   in   Baltimore   and   vi<inity, 
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empowering  Eckel  to  "  act  as  High  Priest,"  "  to  assemble  a  i 
of  companions,  within  the  said  city  of  Baltimore  and  there  open  ud  ! 
chapter  of  Roya]  Arch  Masons,"  eic,  etc. ;  said  "  iDSirumesI  tu  be  a 
until  the  twenty-second  of  June,  next,  and  no  longer  "  :  — 

"  WitiiEss  (he  Seat  of  the  Grand  Chapler,  of  Roya!  Arch  Mj^<nit  Ibi  tiw  SoBrf  lb 
counlpnignril  t>y  Itic  Graod  Scribe.  ■)  Ballimoie.  thb  cighlb  day  of  Uajr.  fa  Ih*  jortf  II 
Five  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Ninely-SBven. 

"Anno  Domini.  1797.  GKOl  I-  G«1T,  Ctmdi 

This  was  issued  by  David  Kerr,  G.  H.  P. ;  and  Brother  Schutti  siyi  A 

was  at  the  time 

"  Gt*nil  Mhsict,  and  by  virtue  of  the  poncr  tnd  control  orei  ihe  Rayml  Atch  Apot,  It 
lobe  inhrrrnt  in  Grand Masiers, issued  hii  di^cnsations fbi  the  turni'tian  of  lbn*«f*^ci 
which  ihen.  In  conneciion  wiih  the  cliipier  aiuched  to  Wuhineton   Lo^gt,  %mmA  )■ 

1797.  Ihe  fim  Independent  Grand  Clinplct  in  the  United  Stales." 

This  body,  he  says,  became  dormant  about  1S03. 

Our  brotlicr  quotes  another  paper,  from  "  Lodge,  No  7,  Roj'il  Chipe 
Jerusalem  or  Lodge  of  Super- Excellent  Masons,"  certifying  to  ceraa  b 
ren,  and  giving  I  hem 

"  Power  and  authority  10  erect  a  Royal  Chapter  of  Jeruulem  or  Lodfc  oi  ArA  M— 1.IW 
Id  No.  15,  according  to  tlie  eslabtishrd  rules  ol  (he  Royal  Crafi.  Signed  by  ■&■  eatea^ 
Cranil  OBicen.  and  counleriigncd  by  the  Grand  Secretary  /X,  IhU  qth  day  tA  Af^.  B  ^ 
5897.  Sealed  wiih  the  Grand  Seal.  The.  Dupleisis,  G.  M.Z.  1  Peie  L^ibetimr,  G.  U.  H- £ 
Worrell,  Seey.  R.A./J." 

This  Lodge  No.  7  was  warranted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  IVonsylnaK. 

We  cannot  reach  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Brother  Schulu,  iktf 
"Independent  Grand  Chapter"  existed  in  Maryland  in  1797. 

If  [he  documents  quoted  are  relied  upon  to  establish  this,  then  «C  b 
on  equally  good  authority,  accept  the  record  of  St.  John's  Lo>^  So- 
made  in  Middlelown,  Connecticut,  September  5,  "1783,  aoA  of  %a^h 
Masonry  37S3,"  that  the  six  Royal  Arch  Masons  who  signed  the  [■uwMr 
introduction  to  the  record  of  that  date,  "  duly  opened  and  held  ite  ■ 
regular  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter,"  on  the  date  above  quoted. 

Brother  Scliultz  says,  elsewhere  :  — 


This  is  confirmed  by  Philip  P.  Eckel,  High  Priest,  <tf  CoDOOnSa  Q^ 
October  24,  1806,  who  said  :  — 

"The  neceuiiy  of  1  Grend  Chapler  must  appear  obvioDi,  wiien  we  rcflrct  that  •* <k^ 

Without  gii'ing  to  this  space  which  we  cannot  spare,  we  have  to  oatWt 
on  the  evidence  presented,  that  the  document  to  "Philip  P.  Eckd«»* 
beginning  of  Concordia  Chapter;  that  David  Kerr,  Grand  Uajler.  a^ 
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signed  himself  G.  H.  P.,  —  Grand  High  Priest,  —  in  harmony  with  the  rule 
whereby  chapters  were  attached  to  lodges ;  that  the  word  Grand,  in  these 
several  documents,  was  used  as  a  form  rather  than  a  substance  ;  and  that  the 
authority  intended  to  be  conveyed  was  in  the  nature  of  certificates  to  Royal 
Arch  Masons,  that  they  might  admit  others  to  the  degree,  after  the  manner 
practised  in  Lo<lges  No.  155,  and  No.  210,  in  working  the  Mark  degree,  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1 786  ;  in  Washington,  "  Mother,"  Chapter,  of  New 
York,  in  1791  to  1796  [see  its  warrant]  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  action  taken  in 
Concordia  Chapter,  in  IJaltimore,  October  24,  1806,  and  the  document  quoted, 
of  that  date  by  Brother  Schultz,  and  signed  by  Philip  P.  Kckel,  High  Priest, 
acts  preliminary  to  the  "  first  in<lependent  (>rand  Chapter"  in  Mar)'land, 
to  wit :  The  (>rand  Chapter  of  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia,  organized 
Januar>'  31,  1807. 

MiMachniettB.  —  'I*he  opening  record  of  this  body  bears  date  of  March 
13,  179S,  tmder  the  title  :  "  Deputy  (irand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Massachu- 
setts." The  last  meeting  umier  this  title  was  a  "  special "  on  April  2,  i  799  ; 
and  on  Septemlnrr  i  7,  1 799,  the  title,  which  has  been  retained  ever  since, 
appears,  to  wit :  **  ( irand  Royal  .Xrch  Chapter  of  Massachusetts." 

ITie  records  of  this  Ixxly,  from  1798  to  i860,  having  been  printed,  we 
refer  to  that  volume,  and  limit  our  notice  here.  The  Royal  Arch  degree  was 
conferred  for  the  first  time  in  Massachusetts,  so  far  as  known,  .\ugust  28, 
1769,  in  St.  .Vndrcw's  Chapter,  called  **  Royal  Arch  Lcxige  "  for  a  few  years  ; 
under  sanction  of  the  charter  of  St.  Andrew's  Ixxlge,  No.  82,  Registry  of 
Scotland. 

From  its  first  record,  of  .August    12,   1769,  until   1788,  the  title,  "  Royal 

Arch   Master,"  was  used.     In   1789  William  .McKean  became  High  F*rie!»t. 

This  brother  was  present  as  a  Royal  Anh  Ma^on  and  Knight  Templar  .August 

aS,  1769,  and  continued  with  the  chapter  until  his  death,  in   1820.     King 

Cyrus  Chapter,  of  Newburyport,  having  a  charter  date<i  July  9,  1 790,  ami  St. 

Andrew's  Chapter,  by  their  <luly  ap|>ointed   representatives,  organized   this 

Crand  Chapter,  as  stated,  March  13,  1798.     Its  annual  meetings  h.ive  l>een 

tield  without  a  single  omission ;  special  ones  have  been  fretiucnt ;  and,  since 

V847,  quarterly  meetings  have  been  held  regularly. 

Its  hi^tory  is  one  of  singular  fidelity  and  loyalty  to  Freemasonry,  and  e>pe- 
«ally  so  to  the  high  purposes  of  Royal  Arch  Masonr>'.     Influential  at  home 
resfKrcted  abroad,  it  has  iK'en  honored  by  the  (ieneral  Crand  Chaiitcr  m 
rlecting  three  of  her  Past  (irand  High  IVicsts  to  the  high  orti*  c  of  (icnerai 
rfand  High  I*riest,  to  wit :  IWnjamin  Hurd,  Jr..  in  1806;  I'aul  I>can,  in  1S47, 
1850,  an«l  1853  ;  and  Alfred  F.  Chapman,  in  1883. 

Since  the  original  Convention  to  organize  the  Cieneral  ("Iraml  Chapter  was 
rid  in  Boston,  the  Triennial  Convocations  of  183S  and  oi  1S50  were  held  in 

-lUt  ritV. 

Michigan  —  Dispensations  were  granted  by  the  General  (trand  High  IViest : 


highest  character,  and  this  has  been  conspicuously  recognize 
continued  approval  of  the  Craft  in  the  American    system. 
Convocation  of  1880  was  held  in  Detroit,  the  Mother  City 
Masonry  in  Michigan. 

Minnesota.  —  The  General  Grand  Chapter  granted  a  dispeni 
to  Minnesota  Chapter,  No.  i,  September  17,  1853  ;  chartered,  I 
ity,  September  11,  1856.  The  General  Grand  High  Priest  gave 
for  Vermillion  Chapter,  No.  2,  in  Hastings,  June  20,  1857  ;  and  ; 
Falls  Chapter,  No.  3,' in  St.  Anthony,  January  5,  1858.  Charts 
to  the  second  and  third  of  these,  September  14,  1859.  Under 
Albert  G.  Mackey,  G.  G.  H.  P.,  dated  December  i,  1859,  a 
these  three  chapters  was  held  in  St.  Paul,  December  17,  1859. 
was  adopted,  and  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Minnesota  was  regular! j 

The  first  Grand  High  Priest  was  A.  T.  C.  Pierson,  a  Freemas 
uous  ability,  who  achieved  a  national  reputation  in  every  grade  o 
in  the  .American  Rite. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  Triennial  Convocation  of  the  C 
Chapter  in  Minneapolis  in  1891. 

Mississippi.  —  The  organization  of  the  first  lodge  in  Missi 
charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky,  followed  by  two 
under  the  Grand  Ix)dge  of  Tennessee,  and  the  organization  < 
Lodge  in  July  and  August,  1818.  This  gives  authority  for  sayii 
Arch  Masonry  began  in  the  State  under  authority  from  the  G 
Chapter,  by  DeWitt  Clinton,  G.  G.H.  P.,  who,  in  1826,  had  g 
pensation  for  Port  Gibson  Chapter.  This  was  confirmed  by  a  di 
September  15,  1826.  Dispensations  for  chapters  were  subseqo 
by  the  Deputy  General  Grand  High  Priest :  for  Vicksburg,  in  Vk 
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Carrollton  was  granted  Septcml>er  17,  1847.  It  appears  that  a  charter  had 
been  granted  for  Natchez  ('hapter,  No.  i,  Natchez,  at  a  period  ante<iating  all 
Others  in  Mississippi;  but,  at  the  session  of  1847,  this  was  refwrtcd  **  lost." 
Oq  September  16,  1847,  "a  certified  copy  of  the  original  charter  of  Natchez 
Chapter,  No.  i,"  was  granted  by  vote  to  said  chapter  with  the  explanation,  that 
••the  present  Cieneral  C>rand  Officers  "  were  not  the  same  as  those  in  office  at 
the  time  the  lost  charter  was  originally  granted. 

By  permission  of  the  Deputy  General  (irand  High  Priest,  dated  March  12, 
1846,  the  chapters  met  in  convention,  and  organized  the  (^rand  Chapter  of 
Mississip])i,  May  18,  1846.  A  comparison  of  the  above  dates  with  other  facts 
shows  that  the  (Jeneral  (^rand  Chapter  legislated  concerning  chapters  in 
Mississippi  after  the  (Jrand  Chapter  was  formed  ;  but  this  action  was  in  con- 
firmation of  former  work.  At  the  session  of  1847,  moneys  were  returned  to 
Natchez,  and  to  Vicksburg  Chapters,  to  the  amount  of  one  hun<lred  dollars  to 
each,  evidently  for  dues  that  should  have  been  paid  to  the  (jrand  Chapter. 

The  relations  of  the  (irand  C'hapter  with  the  Cieneral  (irand  Chapter  were 
interrupted  by  the  war  i>eri()<l ;  but  these  were  resumed  as  of  oKl.  Represent- 
atives attended  the  session  of  1868,  and  these  have  continued  to  manifest  the 
alulity  characteristic  of  the  Fraternity  in  Mississippi. 

Mitsonri.  —  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  (ieneral  Cirand  Chapter,  dis- 
pensations and  charters  for  chapters  were  granted  and  confirmed,  as  follows  : 
Missouri,  No.  i,  Missouri  Territory,  but  in  St.  Ix)uis,  .\pril  3,  1819;  charter, 
Septeml)cr  16,  1826:  Palm)Ta,  No.  2,  Palmyra,  prior  to  September,  1838; 
charter  by  (Jrand  Chapter  of  Missouri,  ()ctol)er  16,  1847:  Liberty,  No.  3, 
Liberty,  .April  18,  1842  ;  Weston,  No.  4,  Weston.  Januar)-  17,  1843;  I^fayette, 
No.  5,  Fayette,  May  13,  1843  ;  I^xmeville,  No.  6,  Ik>onevillc,  March  3,  1843  ; 
charters  to  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  ami  6,  Sc'picniK'r  11,  1844  :  Flannibal,  No.  7.  Han- 
nibal ;  and  St.  Ix)uis,  No.  8,  St.  Louis,  prior  to  Septeml)er,  1847,  as  charters 
were  voted  to  these  two  September  17,  1847. 

r>elegates  from  the  chapters  num!>ered  i,  2,  5,  and  6  assembled  in  St. 
Louis,  and  organizetl  the  (Jrand  ChajUcr  of  Missouri,  (>ctol)cr  16,  1846. 

It  d*x*s  not  appear  that  prior  consent  had  iK'en  granted  by  any  Cieneral 
Grand  Officer  of  authority  to  do  so,  although  the  Ceneral  Crand  Secretary* 
reported  that  he  had  been  notified  to  the  contrary  by  the  C>ran<l  Secretary  of 
the  new  C.rand  Chapter.  It  being  apparent  that  the  Missouri  companions 
acted  in  g^xxl  faith,  the  (irand  Chapter  was  relieve*!  of  all  irregularities,  and 
liilly  recogni/eil,  by  Ceneral  C.rand  Chapter.  September  16,  1847.  It  was  also 
settled  that  the  Chajners  U.  I).,  in  Missouri,  should  pay  <lues  only  to  ( h  iol»er 
16,  1846.  This  Grand  Chapter  has  lK*en  ropresfntetl  in  every  session  of  the 
General  Grand  Chapter  heUl  since  it  was  organized,  excejn  in  1874  and  1886. 
The  Triennial  Session  of  1868  was  held  in  St.  lx>uis. 

Montana.  —  While  this  was  yet  a  Terriior\-,  dispensations,  confirmed  bf 
charters  for  chapters,  had  been  granted  by  the  (ieneral  (irand  Chapter  as 
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AeorasKa.  —  LJispensaiions  were  grantea,  ana  suDsequenii 
charters :  for  Omaha  Chapter,  No.  i,  Omaha,  Nebraska  Terril 
21,  1859;  Key-stone  Chapter,  No.  2,  Nebraska  City,  Jani 
Nebraska  Chapter,  No.  3,  Plattsmouth ;  all  chartered  Seplembe 
February  14,  1867,  the  Deputy  General  Grand  High  Priest  g: 
a  convention  of  chapters  was  held,  and  the  Grand  Chapter  oi 
regularly  organized,  March  19,  1867.  The  Grand  Chapter  hi 
the  most  zealous  in  diffusing  Masonic  information,  and  in 
general  welfare  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry. 

Nevada.  —  Chapters  were  established  in  Nevada  by  dispi 
firmed  by  charters,  as  follows :  Lewis,  Carson  City,  May,  1 
September  8,  1865  :  Virginia  City,  Virginia  City,  September  8, 
September  18,  1868:  Austin,  Austin,  October,  1866;  charter, 
1868:  White  Pine,  No.  4,  Hamilton,  January  10,  1871  ;  chart 
zo,  1871.  The  General  Grand  High  Priest  gave  the  letter  of  ai 
November  i,  1871.  A  convention  of  the  four  chapters  was 
Grand  Chapter  was  regularly  organized  November  18,  1873. 

ITew  Hampshire. — The  printed  proceedings  [Session  of 
General  Grand  Chapter  show,  that  the  "  General  Grand  King ' 
"  warrants  or  charters  "  :  for  St.  Andrew's  Chapter,  Hanover,  Janu 
Trinity  Chapter,  Hopkinton,  February  16,  1807  ;  Washington  C 
mouth,  November,  1815  ;  Cheshire  Chapter,  Keene,  May  4,  1816 
was  ratified  June  7,  1816. 

The  General  Grand  Chapter  being  duly  notified  by  "  John  Ha 
Grand  Chapter  of  New  Hampshire  had  been  "formed  and  m 
June  10,  1819,  action  was  taken  to  recognize  said  Grand  Chapia 
jurisdiction  of  this  Genera)  Grand  Chapter."  Additional  notice  < 
this  in  1826.  that  it  had  been  "  letrallv  and  cnnstitiitionallv  rnnn« 
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This  dispensation  was  renewed  by  Thomas  Smith  Webb,  I).  G.  G.  H.  P., 
June  Q,  1819;  and  General  Grand  Chapter  ordered  a  charter  September  11, 
181  g.  DeWitt  Clinton  issued  a  dispensation  for  Franklin  Chapter,  No.  3, 
re|>orted  September  16,  1826,  without  date,  but  charter  ivas  granted.  Clinton 
also  gave  permission  to  form  a  (irand  Chapter,  and  this  was  recognized  in  1826. 
It  was  shown  in  report  to  (vcneral  Grand  Chapter,  September  10,  1819,  in 
fjrming  a  Grand  Chapter  in  New  Jersey,  that  there  were 

**  Iwo  Royal  Arch  chapters  in  thr  State,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter. 
Mid  one  under  Pennsylvania,  which  does  not  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Cjrund 
Chapter.* 

Consequently  a  (>rand  Chapter  could  not  be  formed  until  there  were  three 
chapters  acknowledgmg  this  jurisdiction. 

Ijttle,  if  anything,  is  said  of  this  body  sul>sei|uently.  'llie  cultivation  of 
Royal  Arch  Masonry  in  the  State  was  not  flattering  ;  but  we  <(uote  a  resolution, 
adopted  in  (iencral  Grand  Chapter,  September  17,  1841  :  — 

**  Retohtd,  'Iliat  Hiram  Chapter,  at  Trenton,  be  advised  to  place  itself  under  the  jun%dtcti<m 
ot  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that  said  Grand  Chapter  Imt  advised  to 
le^aliie  tlic  priKOcdingii  of  liiraro  Chapter  subsequent  to  the  dissolution  ol  tlie  Grand  Chapter 
ol  New  Jersey." 

On  March  13,  1848,  the  Deputy  General  Grand  High  IViest  granted  dis- 
pensations for  Union  Chapter,  No.  i,  and  on  March  20,  184S,  for  Newark 
Chapter,  No.  2,  l>oth  in  Newark  ;  and  charters  were  voted  to  them  Septem- 
ber 17,  1850.  This  was  executed  in  part  only;  for  on  Septeml>er  17,  1853, 
it  appeared  that  Newark,  No.  2,  had  been  merged  into  I'nion  Chapter,  and 
no  further  action  was  required. 

In  1856,  Union  Chapter,  No.  i,  in  Newark,  was  "the  only  regularly  char- 
tered chapter,  immediately  subordinate  to  the  General  Grand  Chapter,**  in  the 
State. 

On  September  3.  1854,  the  General  Grand  King  had  dispensated  Fnter- 
prise  Chapter,  No.  2,  in  Jersey  City.  The  (General  (irand  High  I*rie!»t  had 
done  the  same  for  Houdinot  Chapter,  No.  5,  in  Burlington  ;  and  charters  for 
these  two  were  voted  Septeml)er  11,  1856. 

As  early  as  July,  1853,  Hiram  Chapter,  No.  4,  had  asked  of  New  York  to 
be  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter.  This  re<juest 
came  to  the  latter  Ixxly,  was  recognized  by  the  Cieneral  Grand  High  l*riest, 
ami  confirmed  by  General  Grand  Chapter.  Hiram  Chapter,  No.  4.  first  in 
Trenton,  was  released  from  the  Grand  Chapter  of  New  York,  Noveinl)er  14. 
1854,  and  received  a  new  charter  from  the  General  (irand  Chapter.  SeplemlK.*r 
II.  1856,  as  Hiram  Chapter,  No.  4,  in  Katontown. 

On  application  by  Chapters  Nos.  2,  4,  and  5.  the  (iener.1l  (inind  High 
Priest  gave  approval  on  Januar)-  24,  1857  ;  an<l  the  (iraml  Chapter  of  New 
Jersey  was  regxilarly  organizetl  February  13,  1857.  It  has  l»cen  honor.iblv 
represented  at  all  succeeding  Triennial  Sessions  of  the  General  Cirand  Chapter. 
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Grand  Scribe;  John  Hanmer,  Deputy  (irand  Sccrctar)',  and  lliomas  Smith 
Webb,  Deputy  (irand  Treasurer,  in  the  order  given.  In  1799  Clinton  was 
Graml  High  I^riest,  and  Webb,  Deputy  Grand  High  Priest,  the  highest  office 
to  which  the  latter  attained  in  (irand  Chapter.  It  may  be  added  here  that 
Webb  became  Deputy  General  Grand  High  Priest,  but  never  was  (icneral  Grand 
High  Priest,  as  stated  by  Brother  Schultz,  in  his  Mar)'land  Chapter  History. 

The  General  Grand  Chapter  held  its  sessions  of  1816,  1819,  1826,  1829, 
and  1 84 1  in  the  city  of  New  York.  DeWiit  Clinton  was  elected  (icneral 
Grand  High  Priest,  1816-1826;  Kdward  Livingston,  1829-1835  ;  John  L. 
Lewis,  1865  ;  James  M.  Austin,  1868;  ami  David  F.  Day,  in  1889  :  all  lK»ing 
Fast  Grand  High  Priests  of  New  York.  This  of  itself  speaks  in  praise  of  the 
men  and  of  the  companions  of  the  jurisdiction. 

Horth  Carolina.  —  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  Grand  Chapter  was  estab- 
lished in  North  Carolina  on  June  22,  1822,  that  it  existed  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  finally  l)ecame  dormant.  It  existed  in  1826,  and  was  one  of  the 
Graml  Chapters  that  concurred  in  the  resolution,  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of 
Kentucky,  in  favor  of  dissolving  the  General  Grand  Chapter. 

'Iliis  latter  Ixxly  had  authorized  the  erection  of  chapters,  by  dispensations, 
confirmed  by  charters  as  follows :  Pha'nix,  in  Fayetteville,  SeptemlKT  i,  181 5  ; 
Concord,  in  Wilmington,  1815  ;  charters  to  each,  June  7,  1816  :  Wadesborough, 
Wadesl)orough,  1822  ;  charter,  September  15,  1826. 

We  ha/.inl  the  suggestion  that  these  three  chapters,  one  l)cing  U.  D., 
formeti  a  Grand  Chapter,  and  that  its  defective  title  was  consequent  u])on  a 
corresix)nding  administration  of  affairs  in  the  then  General  Grand  Secretar)*s 
office,  not  made  apparent  until  soon  after  1826. 

During  the  session  of  1847,  Charles  Gilman,  General  Grand  Secretar>% 
showed  in  his  re|H)rt  that  such  a  body  had  been  a  constituent  of  the  General 
Grand  Chapter,  but  had  ceased  to  exist  alH)ut  twenty  years  prior.  He  reiwrted 
chapters  in  Halifax,  Tar!)orough,  Fayetteville,  and  Wilmington,  not  in  corre- 
5f>ondence  with  the  General  Grand  Chapter,  though  he  thought  most,  if  not 
all  of  them,  were  institutetl  under  its  immecliate  juris<liction.  Of  these  facts 
he  had  obtained  knowlc<lge  too  recently  for  investigation.  It  was  shown  also 
that  three  of  these  chapters  had  assemble*!  on  June  28,  1S47,  and  organized 
a  Grand  Chapter.  Means  were  taken  to  cure  «lefects,  so  that  the  UkIv  might 
come  under  the  jurisdi<  tion  of  the  General  Grand  ChajUer. 

This  Grand  Chapter  was  represente<l  in  the  Triennial  C'onvo<-ations  of  1850 
am!  1856.  In  1857  it  withdrew  its  allegiance. and  this  was  continuttl  until  the 
swsion  of  1871,  when  it  reappeare<i  by  its  representatives,  in  allegiance  to  the 
General  Grand  Chapter. 

Ohio.  —  The  movement  to  organize  a  Grand  Chapter  in  Ohio  was  started 
in  Cincinnati  Chapter,  which  Ixxly  asked  the  chapters  then  in  the  State  to 
meet  at  Worthington.  on  October  21,  18 16.  ITiis  resulle.i  in  organizing  and 
formally  ot>ening  the  C>rand  Chapter  of  Ohio,  on  Octolnrr  24.  1816. 
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Of  the  chapiers  concerned,  Washington,  at  Chilicothe,  hdd  trrdafa 
from  the  General  Grand  Scribe,  granied  September  20.  1815  ;  ckanc 
firmed  in  1816,  by  General  Grand  Chapter.  On  ihe  aecund  daT 
meeting  a  committee  to  examine  credentials  reported  as  follcnn  :  — 

"  On  ciamlnatign  11  oppvan  Ihm  American  Union  Chapter,  of  Marinu.  uitgiaoMd  ■ 
■rq^ ;  tb*i  Cinclntull  Chspler  existrd  prior  lo  ibc  171I1  ol  Janiuiy,  >798 ;  thai  Hini<a  dq 
HUihailty  frum  the  Degiuiy  Grand  tlish  Prietl  uf  the  Stale  u(  Maryland  aixl  DiOTU  tdC* 
(laled  8lh  March.  1815.  which  Grand  Chapter  is  in  canneciioa  with  the  Genoml  CnM  1 

at  the  United  Stales." 

.And  this  w.is  followed  by  the  names  of  the  representatives. 

Thomas  Smith  Webb,  Deputy  General  Grand  High  Priest,  under  d 
September  28,  1816,  and  writing  from  Cincinnati,  gave  a  Iciiei  of  >p[ 
referring  in  it  Co  the  General  Grand  Constitiitioa,  whkh  did  not  t^ 
chapters  existing  prior  to  January  37,  1798.  Thus  encouraged,  the  < 
Chapter  was  organized  as  above  M'ritten,  and  the  chapters  wvn  pm 
as  follows :  American  Union,  No.  i  ;  Cincinnati,  No.  a  ;  Html^  N 
Washington,  No.  4.     The  first  regulation  adopted  was  :  — 

UGniidRof«ifl«kC 


On  September  9,  iSr9,  the  General  Grand  Cbapt^M-  voted  (o  fcctm 

Grand  Chapter  of  Ohio  into  the  union  under  its  jurisdiction. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  American  Union  Ixidgc  was  organiwd  ia  R>b1 
in  Massachusetts.  On  going  West,  some  of  its  members  carried  tbc  ti 
with  them,  and  reopened  the  lodge,  and  thus  arose  AmericaJi  L'nwa  Cfe 
Cincinnati  Ijsdge  originally  held  by  charter  from  New  Jerwr,  Septeott 
1791,  and  thus  arose  Cincinnati  Chapter. 

The  General  Grand  Chapter  held  its  Triennial  Convocations  of  1S4; 
1865  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oregon.  —  Dispensations,  subsequently  confirmed  by  charters,  jmtd 
the  General  Grand  Chapter,  were  issued  10  organize  chapten  as  i*» 
Multomah,  No.  i,  in  Salem,  May  3,  r856  ;  charter,  September  11.  1* 
Clackamas,  No.  2,  Oregon  City,  December  17,  1S57;  charter,' Septtnbs 
1859:  Portland,  No.  3,  Portland,  January  1,  1859;  chaner,  SeyirMfcrt . 
1859. 

The  Grand  Chapter  of  Oregon  was  organised  September  18,  iSfic  V) 
little  was  heard  of  this  body  in  General  Grand  Chapter  during  anl  iv  *■ 
time  after  the  war  period.  It  established,  by  dispensation,  a  cba|)ief  isUi 
City,  Idaho,  June  18,  1867,  "under  the  impression  that  the  Genenl  0» 
Chapter  had  virtually  ceased  to  exist."  This  being  made  10  appttfit' 
Triennial  Session  of  1865,  also,  that  all  parlies  had  acted  witbom  rf«* 
information,  but  in  good  faith,  the  General  Grand  Chapter  legalixeil  fc^ 
ceedings,  and  granted  a  charter  to  Idaho  Chapter,  No.  i,  Idaho  TcoH 
September  iS,  1S68. 
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The  (iranci  Chapter  of  Oregon  has  been  l)ome  upon  the  roll  of  the  (lencral 
(«ran<l  Chapter  since  its  organization.  It  first  ap|K*aretl  in  the  printed 
proceedings  in  1865.  Its  great  distance  from  the  places  of  meeting,  and  the 
cost  of  travel,  interfered  with  its  being  represented  in  (general  (}rand  Chapter, 
until  1S80. 

PennfyWania.  —  In  1758.  the  Cirand  Ixxlge  of  Kngland,  "Ancients," 
Usued  warrants  for  bxiges  Nos.  2,  and  3,  the  latter  l>eing  styled  "  Royal  Arch 
Ixxige  No.  3  "  —  Iwnh  to  meet  in  Philadelphia. 

The  records  do  not  show  when  the  latter  commenced  to  work,  but  it 
initiatcfl,  "  with  the  first  step  of  Masonr\','*  ()ctol)er  22,  1767.  It  is  not  so 
clear  when  it  first  worke<i  the  Royal  .\rch  degree,  but  the  historian  of  the 
chapter,  in  Febniary,  1883,  (quoted  to  the  eflect,  that  a  brother,  "connected 
with  the  army,  ami  made  in  1 759  by  our  Hrothers  Maine.  WcxKlward,  and 
I^dly.  all  Royal  Arch  Masons,*'  was  proposed  for  membership,  on  December 

3.  «767. 

He  also  said  :  — 

••  Royal  Arch  l.'wljj**.  No.  3.  had  the  following  furniture  for  confernnf^  the  Roval  Arch  drurre  : 
an  Arch,  ihr  V<mIs,  I\*o  I  lunul*^.  a  Pedestal  with  lid,  two  floor  Cloths,  three  C'ro«n»,  three  Scei>- 
tre*.  tw«)  Coronet*,  and  one  Mitre." 

'Ilie  chapter  adopted  its  first  by-laws,  Septemlier  5.  1789,  and  these 
provided,  that 

"  No  brother  can  lie  exalted  until  he  ha$  Iteen  at  ]e.i\t  tliree  yeart  a  Master  NfAV>n.  and  haii 
presided  MX  months  a%  Ma&ter  of  Mime  regular  warranted  lodge,  or  \\xs  |u\sed  the  Ch^ir  liy 
di*j>en\ation," 

An<l  for  the  first  time  the  bo<ly  is  s|K)ken  of  in  the;»e  as  a  chapter.  The  new 
by-laws  create<l  the  following  officers :  High  Priest.  King,  S<  riU*.  Ri>y.il 
Arch  Captain,  First  (irand  Master,  Seconti  (irand  Master,  Thirti  (irand 
Master,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary. 

The  same  historian,  Charles  K.  Meyer,  Past  (irand  High  I*riest.  says :  — 

"About  1795  <»nc  James  Molan  appears,  ami  claimed  to  be  the  only  per%on  m  thf  ti'v  «ho 
knew  th«'  ko>.iI  Arch  d<'gree.  He  preM-nted  no  cre<lentul»,  but  mduced  thr-  M.istrr'^  •■>  l^nlgi-* 
N«»».  Ii;,  5a.  anil  f»7  tti  .illou  the  uve  of  their  warrants  for  the  pur]K»v*  of  o|H'ning  « h.iptt'rs  aiul  a 
(jrund  (.'liajrter.  \\k^  elected  a  fjrand  High  Priest,  when  the  (irund  Ijinlgr  inlcrfeied.  ^u'^itended 
the  warrants  of  the  three  lodges,  and  disbanded  the  pretended  UmIv." 

.Ml  this  is  shoMTi  in  reprint  of  (irand  Chapter  proceeilings.  These  charters 
were  subsetiuently  restortni :  — 

•*  The  Grand  Ivodge  then  pro^eeiled  to  open  the  (iraml  Holv  R.'V.i*.  Arvh  Chapter  of 
Penn*-yivania.  umler  the  immediate  s.inrtion  of  the  (irand  I^Mlij**.  i.n  N<'\«ni'-«-!  .*;.  17*5.  * 

The  C.rand  Ixnlge  found  that  .Molan  was  without  cretlcntials  in  any  degree 
of  Nfasonrv,  that  he  had  misled  worthy  brethren,  that  he  had  no  atithoniv 
from  any  source,  that  hi?*  IhhIv  nctessarily  was  a  pretendetl  one,  that  all 
authority  over  Ancient  York  Ixxlges  in  Pcnnsylyania  was  vested  in  Ctrand 
Ixnlge,  and  that :  — 
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In  respect  to  territorial  jurisdiction,  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  boundanes 
of  the  Slate,  but  pursues  the  consistent  course  of  non-interference  with  Gen- 
eral (irand  C'hapter,  and  this  is  respected  accordingly. 

The  chapters  in  the  State  were  given  rank  and  precedence  according  to 
the  date  of  their  organization,  if  recognized  as  being  in  existence,  real  or 
inchoate,  on  January  5,  1824. 

Rhode  Itland.  —  We  have  no  means  of  showing  when  or  where  the  com- 
panions who  organized  Providence  Royal  Arch  Chapter  received  the  Royal 
Arch  degree,  even  if  this  were  essential.  ITie  charter  of  this  chapter  was 
originally  given  by  Washington  Chapter,  "  Mother,**  of  New  York,  September 
3>  '  793>  ^  previously  suited.  It  took  part  in  establishing  the  (Jeneral  (irand 
Chapter,  and  aftem^ard  in  organizing  the  Crand  Chapter  of  Rhode  Island,  on 
March  12,  1798. 

This  (>rand  l)ody  came  into  the  union  at  once,  and  was  an  active  constitu- 
ent of  the  (General  (irand  Chapter,  until  it  was  suggesteti  by  some  of  its  leading 
members  that  the  interruption  consetpient  upon  the  war  period  had  dissolved 
the  latter  l)ody.  This  has  had  sufficient  effect  to  prevent  representation  of 
the  body  in  (leneral  (vrand  Chapter  since. 

Legislation  by  the  htter  denies  the  right  to  secede,  but  calmly  leaves  it  for 
this  venerable  (irand  Chapter  to  choose  its  position.  It  takes  control  of  the 
Mark,  Past,  Most  Kxcellent,  and  Royal  .\rch  degrees,  in  the  order  as  origi- 
nally given  in  the  charter  of  I*rovidence  ('hapter. 

It  was  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  session  of  January  9,  and  10,  i  799,  that 
the  title  **  (icneral  Grand  **  was  established. 

South  Carolina.  —  The  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  New  York 
show  that  it  g^nted  a  warrant  for  Carolina  Chapter,  in  Charleston.  South 
Carolina,  on  February  i,  1803.  .A[>art  from  this  we  shall  not  attrmpt  to  go 
back  of  I'nity  Chapter  to  seek  for  the  organization  of  Royal  .Arch  Masonry  in 
this  State.  At  the  session  of  1806  it  was  reported  that  the  (Jeneral  (*rand 
King,  and  (ieneral  Grand  St*ril)e  had,  "conjointly,  issued  a  warrant  for  insti- 
tuting I'nity  Chapter  of  Royal  .\rch  Masons  in  the  town  of  IWaufort,  South 
Carolina  ** ;  and  on  January  9,  1806,  the  (ieneral  Grand  Cha[>ter  vt>tetl  that  it 
be  **  confirmetl  and  made  permanent.*'  'llie  disj)ensation  for  I'nity  Chapter, 
lieaufort,  was  granted  March  i,  1S05. 

The  War  of  1812  interfered  to  prevent  the  meeting  ordere<l  for  that  year, 
ami  it  is  endent  that  the  business  of  the  Rite  was  not  alwavs  nude  a  matter  of 
record.  The  records  of  the  General  (irand  Cha[)ler  give  very  little  informa- 
tion concerning  Royal  .\rch  M;tv>nr)'  in  the  State  jirior  to  the  orv;;mi/ation  of 
the  CJran<l  Chapter  of  5H)ulh  Carolina,  which  was  done  May  29.  1812. 

This  Ixxly  was  rei)resente<l  and  recogni/eil  in  the  sessions  of  1S16,  i8a6, 
ami  1829.  The  .Anti- Masonic  periotl  slaye<l  its  progress  ;  but  it  was  again 
represented  in  1844,  and  until  1859.  Necessarily  the  War  internipled  communi- 
cation ;  but  the  fact  that  the  (irand  Chapter  refused  to  withdraw  its  allegiance, 
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Esquire,  Cfrand  Master  of  Free  and  Accepted  Ancient  York  Masons,  in 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the  Masonic  jurisdiction  thereunto  belonging," 
granted  their  {>etition,  and  a  dispensation  for  Rising  Star  Chapter,  in  San 
Augustine,  and  another  for  Lone  Star  Chapter,  in  Austin,  this  last  being  dated 
Dcceml)er  lo,  1841. 

These  chapters  ap)>ear  in  the  proceedings  as  Cynis,  No.  i  ;  Ixine  Star, 
No.  2  ;  and  Rising  Star,  No.  3.  They  at  once  held  a  convention,  organized 
a  (frand  Chapter,  adopted  a  constitution,  and  applied  to  Orand  Ix)dge  for 
sanction  and  full  authority  over  Royal  Arch  Masonry.  On  December  23, 
184 1,  the  (irand  Ix>dge,  having  received  official  information, — 

**  Re%c^vtd,  That  wr  surrender  all  juriftdtction  over  the  &aid  chapter*  and  Roya]  Arch  Mav)ni. 
to  the  said  (ir.in<l  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  —  they  now  l>eing  the  appropriate  head,  and  should,  of 
right,  control  and  govern  the  same." 

ITiis  (>rand  Chapter  asserted  itself;  but  the  CJencral  (trand  Chapter  of 
the  United  Slates  refused  to  recognize  it,  hohling  it  to  be  irregular,  adopting 
resolutions  to  this  effect  in  Septeml)er,  1847  :  and  forbidding  all  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  under  the  juristliction  of  the  (General  (Jrand  (Chapter, — 

"To  hold  Nfasonic  intercourse  with  the  said  so-called  Grand  Cha|>ter  of  Texas,  its  sul)ordi« 
uales.  and  those  acknowledfpng  the  authority  of  said  (irand  Chapter." 

These  resolutions  were  sent  to  the  (>rand  Chapter  of  Texas,  together  with 
an  expression  of  the  "  most  fraternal  feelings  towanls  their  companions  in 
Texas.**  They  were  told  that  the  (ieneral  (irand  Chapter  **  would  hail  with 
sincere  pleasure  an  acknowle<lgment  of  their  errors,  and  the  retracing  of  their 
steps/*  as  any  other  course  would  do  harm  to  the  common  cause. 

The  result  will  \yt  best  told  in  language  adopte<l  by  the  C irand  Chapter 
at  its  last  convo<ation,  held  in  January,  1S49  :  — 

••  Ihe  effect  of  the  fort^oing  resolutions  has  lieen  to  cut  off  Royal  Arch  Masons  in  Trtas 
from  Masonic  communication  with  companions  in  other  portions  of  the  I'nion.  New  chaftcrrs 
have  l>een  formed  within  the  jimitN  of  this  Statf .  umler  charters  emanating  from  the  (irnora!  Grand 
Chapter  of  the  I'niteil  States  .  and  ihe  meml»ers  of  these  respective  ( .'hapters  are  mutually  drbarrrd 
from  entering  each  other.  Re|>eated  and  persevering  efforts  have  been  made,  ami  an  extensive 
c«*rresjK»n«lence  carried  on  with  the  (ieneral  Grand  Secreury.  for  the  purpose  <»f  Si-tiling  tins 
unhappy  tontroversv.  but  without  effect.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  committee,  nor  wi'uUl  it 
br  advisable  to  discQss  at  this  time,  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  Y«>ur  committee  are  decul«*«!:y 
of  «>pinion.  that  for  the  sake  of  |>eace  and  harmony  am<»ng  the  Craft,  it  is  advt<vab'e  for  this  (irand 
crhapter  to  concede  ttt  the  demands  of  the  ( ieneral  (irand  Cha(>ter.  abandon  the  position  it  has 
assumed,  and  dissolve." 

Four  resolutions  followe<l :  First,  to  donate  to  (irand  Ixxlge  of  Texas,  in 
trust,  all  pro|)erty.  the  interest  to  W  use<l  for  charitable  puqK>sos  ;  the  prin- 
cipal to  any  •'legally  constituted  ( irand  Roy.il  .Xnh  Chapter  organized  in  the 
Slate  of  Texas,**  on  demand.  Second,  subonlinate  chapters  were  atlvised  to 
pursue  a  similar  course  to  sul)ordinate  Knlges.     'ITiird,  — 

"  hru^iz-rJ,  That  on  the  ist  day  of  March,  A.I>.  1849.  A.U  5849,  this  (irand  Chapter  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons  of  1  exas  dissolve." 
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The  fourth  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Grand  Secretary,  A.  S.  Ruthvc: 
transmit  copies  of  the  report  and  resolutions  to  the  subordinate  chaptex! 
Grand  Officers. 

We  will  now  speak  of  other  chapters  established  in  Texas  by  the  Gc 
Grand  Chapter:  Washington,  No.  2,  in  Houston,  May  5,  184S;  Jcrus 
No.  3,  in  Anderson,  March  10,  1849;  Trinity,  No.  4,  in  Crockett,  Maid 
1849;  Brenham,  No.  5,  in  Brenham,  April  14,  1849;  Austin,  No.  6,  A: 
April  14,  1849;  San  Jacinto,  No.  7,  Huntsville,  January  22,  1850;  Was; 

ton,  No.  8, ,  1850  (name  of  this  changed  to  Brazos)  ;  Rising  Star,N 

San  Augustine,  February  2,  1850.  Joseph  K.  Stapleton,  Deputj'G.G.l 
granted  dispensation,  for  No.  2 ;  the  others  were  by  Willis  Stewart,  Gc 
Grand  King. 

Charters  were  granted  September  14,  1850,  for  Nos.  2,  5,  6,  8,  asd 
these  chapters,  and  the  dispensations  of  Nos.  3,  4,   and   7  were  conta 
with  advice  to  obtain  charters  from  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Texas,  \i  one  sik 
be  organized  before  the  session  of  1853. 

The  name,  Austin,  No.  6,  was  changed  to  Lone  Star,  No.  6,  September 
1850. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  this  session,  the  General  Grand  K 
granted  permission,  and  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Texas  was  regularly  orgaai 
December  30,  1850.  It  was  represented  in  the  sessions  of  General  Gn 
Chapter  in  1853,  1856,  1859,  and  has  not  been  so  represented  since. 

At  the  annual  convocation,  in  June,  1861,  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Teias.- 

"  Resolved,  That  all  connection  between  this  Grand  Chapter  and  the  G<*neni:  Grxr. :  •'  r 
of  the  United  Sl.ites  is  dissolved  and  forever  .inniliilated  by  the  sopdration  of    •..:  >-.•    "-   " 
government." 

We  shall  only  repeat,  the  right  to  secede  from,  or  to   clis>nl\e  c 'i-.t  ' 
with,  the  deneral  Cirand  Chapter,  is  not  permitted  to  any  State  (ir.;n  :  '  ■. 
that  has  at  any  time  been  admitted  into  the  Union  of  Grand  C'hapttT-      '. 
Judge  I'aiglish  expressed  it,  "admitted  into  the  American  Roval  An  '•.  i  '.  ' 

Utah.  —  The  (ieneral  Grand  Chapter  established  cha[>ter>  m  V\:r  '.  ' 
ritorv,  as  follows:  Utah,  No.  i.  Salt  Lake  Uitv,  nerember  i  :.  is'-:.  <  :** ' 
November  25,  1874:  Ogden,  No.  2,  Ogden,  March  11,  iSSi  ;  Ont-iri. .  N  ' 
Park  (aty,  October  26,  18S2  ;  charter,  to  each.  August  15.  iSS;. 

Vermont.  —  When  the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the   N'.^rrhvr. '^^  - 
of  America  adopted  the  Constitution,  on  January    26,    1 70S.   it  rt-ir. 
Section    18,   the    sole    power   of  granting    charters    for    of>enini:  c'-: .;  • '^ 
Vermont,  and    New  Hampshire,  imtil  a    Deputy  (irand    Chaf»ter  v    .  ;    ' 
established  within  tho^e  States. 

The  records  of  the  Grand   Chapter  of  New  York   sav  that  i:  :::.'••• 
warrant    for  a   Mark    Master  Masons'   lodge  at   Bennington,  on  J.-..:    ' 
1799.      JMirther  reference*  to  these  records  show  that   the  I)e]nit\  <i'.'  ■   '- 
Priest  grante<l  a  di^]KMi^ati»)n   for  JiTusalem  Chapter,  in  Verjt'pait.->  V  -      ' 
on  March  2s,  1805,  and  (irand  Chapter  a  charter  on  Kebruar\   ;.  i  ^  ■ 
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We  here  repeat,  what  seems  to  be  concurred  in,  that  a  Grand  Chapter  was 
formed  in  Vermont,  on  December  20,  1804  ;  but  we  are  not  told  where  Royal 
Arch  Masonry  entered  the  State,  nor  of  its  first  intro<iuction  there. 

Referring  again  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  New  York,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  February,  1805,  the  subject  of  a  (irand  Chapter  in 
Vermont  was  considered,  when  the  opinion  was  expresses!  that  there  "ought 
to  be  at  least  three  regular  Royal  Arch  chapters  to  form  a  Grand  (Chapter,*' 
and  it  was  further  said  :  — 

"  Your  committee  have  had  authentic  evidence  from  respectable  sources  tltat  there  were  hut 
three  mcmbris  at  the  fu:  motion  of  the  aforesaid  [Vermont]  Grand  Cha{iter." 

This  was  followed  by  disapproval,  and  a  recommendation  '•  to  persons 
engaged  therein  to  delist"  from  trying  to  form  a  (irand  Chapter  in  Vermont. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  (Jeneral  (irand  Chapter,  on  January  9,  1806,  — 

**  Reteh'tJ,  'Ptkit  thin  (icneral  Grand  Chapter  deems  it  advisable,  under  a  consideration  of  a!I 
the  circum%tanc(*N  Attenthn;;  the  formation  of  a  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  in  the  State  <»(  Ver« 
mont.  t(»  aiiiiut.  and  they  do  hereby  admit,  the  said  Grand  Chapter  of  Vermont  into  an  union  i*ith 
y»  under  the  (general  Cjrand  Koval  Arch  Constitution." 

m 

Under  the  pressure  of  .-Vnti- Masonry,  this  body  held  its  last  annual  con- 
vocation in  1832,  Nathan  B.  Haswell  being  then  Grand  High  Priest.  He  also 
attendeii  the  Triennial  Convocation  of  1832.  At  the  session  of  1844,  this 
lealous  companion  s;ud  that  the  ;\nti- Masonic  spirit  had  nowhere  gained  so 
strong  a  f(X)thoKi  as  in  Vermont,  and  concluded  with  the  assurance  that  the 
fidelity  of  the  brethren  and  companions  of  Vermont  had  never  l)een  shaken. 
This  companion  summoneil  three  cha[)ters,  which  had  resumed  lal>or,  to 
assemble  at  Burlington,  to  reorganize  the  Grand  Chapter.  Jenisalem  Chapter, 
No.  2,  was  revived  by  disjvensation  from  the  General  (irand  S<ril>e,  in 
Fcbmar)-.  184S,  without  charge.  The  (irand  Ixxlge  of  Vennont  U-gan  to 
revive  in  1S47.  and  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Vermont  shows  that  the  revived 
chapters  had  done  so  by  disj)ensatii>ns,  soon  following  this  reviv.il,  from  the 
Cleneral  Grand  Chapter.  Under  sanction  of  Joseph  K.  Stapleton.  Deputy 
General  (irand  High  !*riest,  given  to  Comi)anion  Haswell,  the  Grand  Cha[)tcr 
was  reorganized  on  July  1 8,  1 849. 

The  three  chapters  taking  jKirt  in  reorganizing  were  Jenisalem,  No.  2, 
at  Vergennes ;  Burlington,  No.  i.',  at  Burlington ;  and  I^  Fayette,  No.  15,  at 
East  Berkshire. 

Cham[)lain  Chapter,  in  St.  .•\ll)ans.  petitioned  Grand  High  lYiest  Haswell 
for  renewal,  in  October,  1849,  and  this  m*as  granted. 

On  June  19,  1850,  an  atteste<i  copy  of  the  original  charter  of  Champbin 
Chapter  was  pffKluced  in  Grami  Chapter,  with  proof  that  the  0rigin.1l  charter 
had  been  lost  by  fire.  Un<ier  a  rule  relating  to  dormant  chapters,  Champbin 
|>ai<i  $25,  was  reviveti,  and  representetl  at  this  (iraml  convtK  ati»>n. 

The  (Jrand  High  Priest  named  ten  other  chapters  in  the  State,  not  then 
rc\'ivcd.     Since  then  the  Grand  Chapter  has  hail  in  its  ranks  some  of  the 
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ir  scries,  whereof  he  said  :  "  It  has  been  practised  by  us  in  Virginia 
)."     Whatever  may  have  been  the  complete  ntual  under  lodge  war- 
is  jiractised  until  1820. 
nary  7,  1820,  in  (irand  Chapter,  it  was 

'./,  That  our  enlightened  Companion  James  Cushman.  H.  P.  of  Frankliii  Chapter, 
i  lit  ui,  Ik*  roiith-McMl  to  ex«*ni|)lify  the  mode  <»f  work  at  present  adopted  by  the  General 
icr  of  titr  I'nited  States,  it  apfMraring  from  his  credentials  that  he  is  fully  competent" 

■grrcs  of  Mark  Master,  Past  Master,  Most  Kxcellent  Master,  and 
h  Mason  were  exemplified,  as  requested,  on  Januar>'  18,  1820,  and, 
most  solemn  dclil>cration,*'  were  adopted  ;  and  this,  "  that  harmony 
mity  should  prevail  throtighout  the  Masonic  world,  and  more  espe- 
L'nitcil  States."  'llie  old  ritual  covered  the  degrees  of  Kxcellent 
-Kxtellent. 

Ill  Counc  il  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  was  forme<l  in  Richmond, 
ut  this  ceased  to  exist  on  December  17,  1841.  The  degrees  con- 
it  were  by  mutual  agreement  taken  in  control  of  the  Orand  Chapter 
.cries  of  resolutions,  one  of  which  will  show  all  that  need  be  siiid 

r./,  Tliat  hrreaftrr  the   dcRiem  In  subordinate  chapters  be  glrrn  in  the  fullo«ktn( 
M.iik  Maitcr,  I*a%t  MaMrr,  MoM   Kxcellent  Master.  Ko>al  Master,  Select  Master, 

rcli." 

of  the  early  chapters  of  Virginia  we  meet  again  the  word  "  Ciraml," 
)t  discuss  it  further. 

ly  3,  1S06,  a  convention  was  held  in  "Norfolk  Borough,"  when  it 
n  that  it  had  been  jiroposed  by  the  "(irand  United  Chapter  of 
and  Sn|>or- Kxcellent  Masons  of  Norfolk  to  the  Royal  Arch  chapters 
on<l,  Staunton,  and  Dumfries  to  establish  a  Supreme  (irand  Royal 
[»ter  for  the  .State  of  Virginia,"  and  this  was  done  on  May  i,  1808. 

without  rcfcren<'e  to,  or  in  association  with,  the  General  Orand 
f  the  Tnited  States,  from  which  biMly  it  has  always  held  aloof,  and 
il  an  indiviilual  existence.     The  Supreme  Grand  Chapter  claimed 

to  organize  chapters  in  territory  not  occupied  by  a  State  (trand 
an«l  did  establish  two  in  Florida :  Magnolia  Chapter,  No.  16,  at 
L)la,  and  Florida  Chapter,  No.  32,  at  Tallahassee  ;  and  these  two  took 
^ani/ing  the  (Iraml  Chapter  of  Florida,  in  1847. 
it  was  sought  to  organize  the  Grand  Chapter  of  West  \*irginia,  the 
ai)ter  of  Virginia  adhered  to  the  rule  set  up  by  the  Grand  Ixxlge  of 

lie  pv^litiral  !>oundarir5  of  a  State  l>eing  definitely  given  and  decided  upon,  fixes  the 
;vliiti«»n  of  the  (jranil  I>odge  of  that  State.  excej>t  in  so  tir  xs  right"*  may  have  veAtrd 
■rs  thrrrtoforc  U\%fui:y  issued." 

I  had  nine  chapters  in  West  Virginia,  but  either  or  aU  of  these  char- 
I  !)e  fonnally  surrenderetl.     It  agreed,  also,  to  the  rule  of  Grand 
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rbapter,  but  seeking  permission  to  organize  a  Grand  Chapter  for  the  State. 
lliis  memorial  was  approved  by  Jerusalem  Chapter,  No.  55,  in  Parkersburg, 
IQ  November  17,  1870;  by  Star  of  the  West  Chapter,  No.  18,  at  Point  Pleas- 
jit,  on  November  21,  1870  ;  ami  by  Nelson  Chapter,  No.  26,  at  Morgantown, 
November  30,  1870.  It  was  passed  upon  in  Grand  Chapter  of  Virginia,  in 
>ecember,  1870,  and  consent  was  given  "ujwn  the  same  terms  ami  condi- 
ionSy  and  with  the  same  limitations,  as  the  consent  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Virginia  was  given  to  the  formation  of  a  Grand  I^xige  for  the  State  of  West 
rirginia?* 

A  convention  was  held  in  Wheeling,  November  16,  1871,  in  which 
ppeared  delegates  from  the  four  chajilers  alx>ve  named  anci  from  Ixbanon 
Chapter,  No.  9,  at  Martinsburg.  The  sense  of  the  convention  was  expressed 
Q  a  restjltiiion,  **  to  now  organize  a  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  for  the  State 
>f  West  Virginia."  This  wa.s  iione,  and  the  Grand  CXlicers  were  installed  by 
^ost  K.vellent  John  P.  Little,  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  (irand  C^hapter  of 
Virginia,  who  also  warned  the  com[)anions  against  a  union  with  the  (ieneral 
3rand  Chapter,  ami  this  warning  has  been  closely  obser\ed.  He  further  told 
he  Grand  Chapter  that  it  had  "  full  authority  to  confer  the  degrees  of  Mark 
iilaster,  Past  Master,  Select  and  Royal  Masters,  Most  Kx(  client  Master,  and 
ftoval  .Vrch." 

Wiiconiin.  —  l)is|)ensation  was  granted  by  the  Deputy  General  (Jran<l  High 
Priest:  for  Milwaukee  Chapter.  No.  i,  in  Wisconsin  Territory,  Fcbruar)*  16, 
1844  ;  f»)r  Washington,  No.  2,  in  Platteville,  July  2,  1844  ;  and  to  Southi)ort, 
Nd.  3,  in  Southport,  date  not  given;  but  charters  were  granteti  to  No.  i, 
icptcml)er  11,  1844,  and  to  Nos.  2,  and  3.  on  Sej>temlK^r  17,  1847. 

Umler  date  of  January  10,  1850,  the  Deputy  General  (iranti  High  Priest 
{avc  authority,  and  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  three  chapters  was 
iclcl  in  Madisim  ;  and  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Wistonsin  was  regularly  organized 
m  Febniar)'  14,  1850. 

The  convention  adojUeti  a  constitution  for  the  Grand  Chapter,  and  ordered 
t,  together  with  the  constitution  of  tiie  (ieneral  (irand  Cha|>tcr,  to  he  printed, 
t  also  authorized  the  (irand  Secretary  to  pnxnire  a  seal  **  for  the  use  of  this 
!^rand  Chajiter." 

Joseph  K.  Stapleton,  Deputy  Cteneral  Grand  High  Priest,  acknowledged 
he  receipt  of  the  printed  procee«lings  and  (irand  conNiitutions,  and  under 
Late  of  July  5,  1850,  at  Haltimorc,  he  authorized  .\rgxilus  W.  Siark  to  install 
lie  (tram!  Oflkers,  and  this  w.is  <lone  on  August  7,  iS5\ 

We  have  to  notice  that  this  latter  date  is  set  down  as  that  when  this  Grand 
riiapter  was  organizeti.  An  examination  of  the  j>nHce»linj;s  of  this  botiy, 
Late  of  February  14,  1S50,  shows  that  (irand  Ofticcrs  were  elected,  constitu- 
ion  and  seal  were  adopted  and  ordered,  antl,  lastly,  that  the  Grand  Sentinel 
€  the  Grand  Royal  .Arch  Chapter  of  Wi:>consin  was  chosen.  The  Graml 
.oyal  Arch  Chapter  of  Wisconsin  convened  on  .-Xugust  7,  1850.  **  for  the  pur- 
of  instaUing  the  officers  of  said  Cirand  Chapter.'* 
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duties  or  i>owers  of  a  ('ouncil  of  High  Priests."  This  evidently  caused  debate, 
but  the  members  seemed  to  be  content  to  table  the  question.  Indeed,  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  indicated  a  preference  for  having  the  High  Priests 
receive  the  "  Order,"  but  that  it  was  not  essential. 

The  action  taken  by  General  Grand  Chapter,  on  qualifications  of  Past 
Masters,  indicates  that  a  requisite  member  of  Past  High  Priests  can  confer  the 
Order  on  a  High  Priest- elect. 

The  Massachusetts  Convention  of  High  Priests  was  established  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1826,  in  its  present  form ;  and  the  Order  was  conferred  on  eight  High 
Priests  before  the  year  closed.  The  membership  roll  of  this  Ixxly  commences 
with  William  McKean,  May,  1789,  and  shows,  with  few  exceptions  annual 
additions  to  the  list.  No  one  was  admitted  between  1 795  an<l  1 799,  and  but 
one  other  interval  exceeds  two  years,  and  that  was  in  1830-31.  Its  present 
membership  exceeds  four  hundred. 

The  earliest  mention  that  we  have  seen  of  the  degree  in  Pennsylvania  is 
"  December  12,  1825,"  under  Michael  Nisbet,  (irand  High  Priest,  when  the 
degree  was  conferred  on  six  Past  High  lYiests,  by  Past  (trand  High  l*riest 
Newcomb.    This  was  done  in  Grand  Chapter. 

In  Virginia  the  Grand  High  l*riest  is  I*resident,  ex  vjfU'w,  of  the  Convention. 
On  the  first  night  of  each  annual  convocation  he  is  to  appoint  a  "  Convention 
of  Past  High  Priests,  to  meet  on  the  second  day  at  10  o'clock,  a.m.,  and  con- 
fer the  Order  of  High  Priesthood  on  all  the  High  I*riests-elect  who  present 
themselves." 

.As  to  a  more  general  inquiry,  as  to  the  Order  in  the  several  States,  we  fail 
to  gee  that  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  it.  A  sufficient  numl>er  of 
Past  High  Priests,  not  less  than  three,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  confer  the 
Order,  assuming  that  they  are  jjersonally  qualified,  on  High  Priests-elect,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  recognized  body  in  control  of  the  Order  in  the  State. 

In  view  of  the  precedents,  a  sufficient  number  of  Past  High  Priests,  having 
received  the  Order  of  High  Priesthood,  can  organize  a  Convention  of  High 
Priests  on  a  permanent  basis,  elect  its  officers,  to  wit :  President.  Vice-IVesi- 
dent.  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  Chaplain.  Captain  of  the  (xuanl.  Conductor. 
Herald,  and  Sentinel.  The  ^\t  last  named  may  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  As  a  matter  of  prudence,  the  State  Grand  Chapter  should  have 
knowledge  of  the  Convention. 

Conclniion.  —  It  only  remains  to  say  that,  in  preparing  these  two  chapters 
OD  the  Capitular  Rite,  we  have  left  nothing;  to  the  h.izanl  of  opinion  only.  In 
fixing  dates,  whether  in  Kurope  or  .Xmerica,  none  but  the  best  ac  knowle<lgeti 
authorities  have  been  relied  upon.  These  we  have  not  failed  to  mention  ilur- 
ing  the  progress  of  the  work. 

In  the  United  States,  the  dates  are  those  given  in  the  original  proiree* lings 
of  the  General  Grand,  and  State  Grand  Chapters,  and  this  applies  to  all  the 
Grand  Chapters  in  America. 
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Failing  in  these,  and  this  has  been  limited  to  not  more  than  thrae  m  (H 
cases,  we  have  found  good  warrani  for  whatever  the  pages  of  these  t«D(lf 
ters  un  the  Capitular  Degrees  may  contain,  and  especiaUjrBO  in  all  thaiRl^ 
to  the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapters  in  America.  | 


^^  ■^.:^:    ^...^ 


CHAPTER    III. 
The  Ori>ek  of  Hii;h  I'kiesthoodw 


Br  Edward  T.  Schl'ltz,  31°,  P.-.D.-.G.-.H.-.P.-. 


History  and  Object  of  the  Order.  —  In   the   United   States,  no  ic«  ■ 

legally  entitled  to  receive  tlie  Order  of  High  Priesthood  tinjess  he  tu  :c3 
elected  to  preside  over  a  chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons. 

In  many  jurisdictions  it  is  made  a  prerequisite  for  High  Prieats-clctt « 
receive  the  Order  prior  to  installation  ;  while  in  others  its  reception  y^  ■ 
installation  is  not  held  to  be  essential,  but  it  is  conferred  upon  Hiyii  IVi» 
and  Past  High  Priests  at  such  times  as  may  be  convenient. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Order,  ihr  caa* 
allusion  to  it  being  in  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  General  GiamJ  (i»wc; 
at  its  convocation  held  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  January  10,  1 70^  I- o* 
forms  adopted  for  the  Installation  of  Officers  of  a  subordinate  chijiKr.  isc* 
the  following  :  — 


Icihe 


(be  companions,  except  Higli  Prion  and  Ftel  High  Prieso.  ai 

High  Priesi  is  SQldnnly  bound  to  ibc  pcrtormaoec  of  bu  dulies^  aiul  lAr' 
Iher  oecMsat)'  crrcmonies,  rot  proper  lo  lie  writtFD.  ih(f»  art  p«-rmincil  s  « 


This  clause,  in  connection  with  the  declaration  of  the  installing  olVr  b 
it ;  "  I  now  declare  you  duly  installed  and  anointed  High  Prie«,"  etc,  '^vo 
0  room  to  doubt  that  this  Order  was  known  and  worked  January  lu,  i;w 

Action  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter.  —  This  provisioa  was  is  tteC* 
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stittition  of  the  Oeneral  Orand  Chapter  until  1853,  when  it  was  repealed,  and 
a  resolution  adopted,  recommending,  — 

• 

"Tlut  every  ne\»!y  rlc^.!cd  High  Friesi  should,  as  soon  as  convenient,  receive  the  Order  oi 
High  Priesthood,  but  his  anointment  as  such  \s  nm  necessary  to  his  installation,  or  the  fiiU  and 
entire  discharge  o(  all  his  powers  and  duties  as  tho  presiding  officer  of  his  chapter.** 

Many  ohi  and  conservative  companions  viewed  this  action  of  the  Cieneral 
(irand  Chapter  with  great  regret,  holding  that,  from  the  earliest  period  in  the 
history  of  C\ipitular  Masonry  in  this  country  no  one  could  properly  be  installed 
Hij;ii  Priest  of  a  chapter  unless  he  had  previously  received  the  Order  of 
High  Priesthood. 

Origin  of  the  Degree.  —  There  appears  but  little  doubt  that  the  degree 
was  fabricated  by  Thomas  Smith  Webb  an<i  his  asso<iates,  at  alx>ut  the  same 
time  that  they  formulated  and  arranged  the  Capitular  system. 

Companion  William  Hacker,*  Past  Crand  High  Priot  of  Indiana,  in  an 
interesting  pai>er  ui>on  the  subject,  written  for  Ma<  key's  Kncyclo[wedia,  in 
1S78,  concludes  that  Webb  and  his  co-advisers,  l^enjamin  Hurd,  Jr.,  and 
James  Harrison,  were  the  true  authors  of  the  Order;  but  says  :  — 

"Where  these  Most  Excellent  Companions  got  the  original  tliought  or  germ  out  of  which  the 
Carder  ^x\  formed  ^%ill  huvr,  pcrh4|>s.  to  be  left  to  conjecture;  yet  even  here  I  think  i*e  may  hnd 
ftoinr  d.ita  u|x>n  ^%hlch  to  found  a  conclusion. 

••  In  setting  about  the  formation  of  an  C>rdcr  suitable  for  the  office  of  High  I*ri«*st.  inhat  could 
be  m<>ro  natural  or  appropri.iie  than  to  t;ike  the  Scriptural  histors'  of  the  meeting  <<t  Abraliam  \%tth 
MrlcSiicdfk.  I*ricj»t  of  the  Most  High  God;  the  circumstances  which  brought  this  meeting  a\  out; 
the  bunging  forth  the  bread  and  wine ;  the  l>tessings.  etc. ;  and  the  anointing  of  Aari»»  and  his 
sons  til  ilie  Pnrsthood  under  the  Nfosaic  dis{M-ns.ition  ?  It  does  seem  to  me  tliat  X\\r\r  uouid  be 
the  most  natural  sources  for  any  one  to  go  to  for  facts  and  circumstances  to  work  if;to  an  Order  of 
this  kind. 

"  We  can  illustrate  this  |K>int  farther  by  referrnce  to  a  notr.  found  in  an  old  ritual  of  i>.e 
•  Meiliirrrancan  Pass '  as  then  —  ami  }K*rhaps  it  may  Ik*  so  now  —  conferred  under  the  (jiand  Priory 
of  Kngiand  and  Wales.  prej>aratory  to  the  Order  of  Malta.     That  nt>te  read  as  follows: 

••  *  In  v>me  priones  the  candidate  partakes  of  bread  from  the  p«»int  of  a  sword  ;  ami  wine  from 
a  chaiKe  placed  upon  the  blade;  handed  to  him  by  the  IVrlate.* 

"Again,  in  an  old  manuscript  of  the  ritual  of  the  Ro\al  Grand  Conclas-e  of  St-otland,  now 
a!so  King  IjeHore  me.  I  find  similar  language  usetl  in  the  ritual  of  the  Templars*  (>idcr.  H«#w 
well  the  tlioughts  containtnl  in  these  extracts  have  been  worked  into  the  C>rder  of  High  Pri'-M. 
everv  well-infi)rmed  High  I*rieNt  must  very  well  understand. 

"  Hut  the  question  now  comes  up :  Were  Webb  and  his  assoc!ate>  in  |v>s''rK».itin  of  these 
rituals  at  the  time  tliey  originateil  the  Order  of  High  Priesthood?  I  think  th«"v  were,  ant!  fi»r 
these  reasons:  In  these  ritua!%,  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  find  these  exMrt-svinn-".  u««rd.  *  Ihat  I 
wi  I  not  shed  the  blood  of  a  K  .*.  T/.  unlawfully';  'The  skull  to  l>e  laid  oi>en.  an«!  a!"  thi-  brains  to 
W  exposed  to  the  scorching  ra\s  of  the  sun  ';  with  several  other  familiar  exi»rrsM.iTj>  \»l;Kh  tspxy 
R.»>a!  .\rch  Mason  will  readily  recognixc  as  appropriately  wrought  into  W«J'I»s  ko\al  .\rch 
degree." 

How  Conferred.  —  The  Order  was  originally  conferre<l  in  cKcaNJonal  coun- 
cils convened,  when  necessary,  as  !*ast  Master  kxlj^es  are  now  convened,  to 
confer  the  Past  Master's  degree  ui>on  Ma!»ters-elect,  and   then  to  dissolve. 

1  Enc.  Mackey.  pp.  339  and  34a 
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But,  in  process  of  time,  Councils  of  High  Priests  were  orgaotud,  uil  ib 
Order  conferred  only  upon  such  as  the  membera  might  a|^rove. 

Companion  Hacker  says  that  the  earliest  authentic  record  tfau  he  tail 
find  of  the  organization  of  such  a  council  was  that  of  Ohio,  in  1S18.  fet 
there  was  at  least  one  council  organized  four  years  previous  lo  Ait  te. 
Thi  Council  of  High  Priests  0/ Maryland  vis  organized  May  7,  iSi4,adte 
had  a  continued  existence  to  the  present  time.  Its  records,  irith  the  uii- 
graphic  signatures  of  all  companions  anointed  since  that  date,  arc  jieutid 
and  are  highly  valued  by  the  companions  of  Maryland.  .\moog  these  «fa 
received  the  Order  in  this  Council  are  the  following  companiaos  of  oka 
jurisdictions,  upon  whom  the  Order  was  conferrt-d  by  c^ourtoy,'  "nt.:  Ala 
M.  .\nderson,  of  Kentucky  ;  Rev.  Fred  Clark,  of  Maine  ;  Asa  Ctiikb.  oftW 
necticut;  William  B.  Thrall,  of  Ohio;  Albert  Pike,  of  Arkansas;  and  Jota 
Goshom,  and  V.  P.  Chapin,  of  Virginia.  "Hie  distinguisbed  Conpau 
Edward  Livingston,  General  Grand  High  Priest -elect,  received  iheOidaB 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of  this  CounciJ  ib  \lyi, 
prior  lo  his  installation  into  ofBce,  by  the  Grand  Chapters  of  Muylaaci  wi 
District  of  Columbia  assembled  in  joint  convention.*  The  Gcnerai  Gni' 
Chapter  having,  by  resolution,  authorized  those  bodies  to  instiQ  Cofiipioia 
Livingston  during  his  sojourn  in  that  city,  as  a  member  of  Ci%t»pv^  ik 
companions  deemed  it  was  not  proper  to  install  one  into  ih^t  exjtled  am 
who  had  not  received  the  Order  of  High  Priesifaood. 


0 
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TTii  Council  of  Royal ^  and  Select,  and  Suffer- Excellent  Masters ;  together  with 
a  comprehensive  sketch  of  its  rise  and  organization ;  government  by  a 
General  Grand  Council,  Grand  Councils,  and  Councils;  including  the 
Independent  Grand  Councils,  and  those  of  Canada  and  England, 

By  Eugene  Grissom,  M.D..  LL.I).,  i-^. 

Past  Deputy  Grand  Master,  Grand  Ix>dge  of  North  Carolina  ;  Past  Grand 
High  Priest,  R,A,M.;  Past  Grand  Commander,  K,T:  Inspector 
General,  A  ,\A,\S,'.Rite ;  Sir  Knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland, 
etc.,  etc. 


PrtflM.  —  In  the  preparation  of  this  sketch  of  Cryptic  Masonry.  I  desire  to  cxpres*  my 
in«lrbic«lncss  to  the  laUirs  of  the  distinguishrd  Comp.»n»ons  of  the  Rite,  —  j.  Ros>  Robertson. 
P.ist  (irand  NfdstiT  and  (irantl  Recorder  uf  the  (»rand  Council  of  \he  Dominion  i»(  Canatla.  (irund 
Master  of  the  (jrand  XaoI^  of  Canada  (Ontario),  etc.;  and  Josiah  H.  Drvimmond.  Past  (»rand 
Ma5kter  of  the  (General  (irand  Council  of  the  United  State*.  The  works  of  other  vcnerah  r  and 
learned  brethren,  —  Tike,  Mackey.  Oliver,  and  others. —  and  the  latest  reports  of  the  Councils, 
have  l>een  freely  consulted  in  this  effort  to  present  a  concise  statement  of  the  past  and  present  tif 
the  Crvpiic  Degrees. 

Mackey  says :  "  I  learned  from  the  experience  of  ray  e^irly  Masonic  life,  that  the  character  of 
the  Institution  was  elevated  in  every  one's  opinion  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  kn<>w:edfe 
that  he  had  acquired  of  its  symtx>lism,  philttMiphy,  and  history."  That  this  paper  ma>  not  Iw 
without  its  value  as  far  as  history,  at  least,  is  regarded,  b  the  earnest  hope  of 

THK  AITHOR. 

Rai  kich.  N.C,  June  f s,  1890. 


CHAPTER   I. 
History  of  ihe  Cryptic  Rtte. 

The  Legend  of  the  •♦Secret  Vault"— To  the  tnio  Mason,  the  Mysteries 
of  the  Secret  Vault  i)resent  lessons  of  inu>  vain  pled  fone  ami  l)eauty. 

Tlie  Ixxige  is  the  arena  of  prat  liral  Masonry  ;  it  is  especially  the  field 
of  operation  of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  brethren,  one  to  another,  in  the 
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walks  of  life.  The  Chapter,  while  not  losing  sight  of  the  farnier, 
itself  more  with  the  search  after  the  perfections  and  the  culture  of  Trn^ 
is  in  the  Secret  Vault  that  the  reflective  Mason,  who  looks  npon  the  "Mjrtr- 
tie  "  Ihat  binds  mankind  across  the  seas  and  around  the  earth,  as  ooc  of  Iht 
greAtest  gifts  of  the  Divine  Master,  will  find  the  highe§t  satisCictioa  ia  (k 
explanation  of  his  difficulties,  and  the  reward  of  his  faithful  bbora. 

The  legend  of  the  Secret  Vault  is  rendered  hy  Oliver  lhu«,  in  gniRU  « 
account  of  the  construction  of  the  Second  Temple  : '  — 

"The  foundalioiu  of  ille  Temple  were  opened,  und  ctcaivd  Irota  the  tccamtkam  il 
rubbish,  thai  a  level  might  be  ptocuieil  foi  (he  cummenccment  of  ibe  linildui^  Whih  iiinil 
in  excavjilioiu  for  this  purpose,  Ihiee  fbttuoale  sojoumen  ue  said  to  hava  dtHovefn)  ia  natf 
iioit«  ol  toundailon.  which  h>d  been  deported  in  the  secret  crnit  by  Wiulaa.  Snut^  ■< 
Bou'y,  10  prevenl  Ihe  cnminunicalion  of  ineHable  tecreit  to  pioGinc  (N  UBiiVKtlij  pnun. 

"  Ihe  dlicovsry  having  been  communicitted  to  the  prince,  prufibcl.  and  print  uf  *Im  J^k 
Ih«  t'one  was  adopli>d  u  the  chief  corns  r-s  lane  of  [he  retdlHed  buildinic  and  ifau*  liraaae.  >• 
aewind  more  expresilire  sense,  the  type  of  a  more  eteellmt  dispf«is«ai]«L  Aa  *<itmv  •■■  aa 
accidenlully  disciiveied,  lupponed  by  seven  pain  of  pUlar%,  perfiKl  ind  colirc.  *)iich,  &■>«  ta 
illuauon.  had  escaped  Ihe  fury  of  the  n*liies  thai  had  caosunied  Itie  Tamplv.  awl  Ik  daakva 
ol  war  IbBl  had  destroyed  Ihe  city. 

"Tlie  Secret  Vault.  whi«h  had  been  built  by  Solanoa  a 
secrets  that  would  inevitably  liave  been  loil  without  some  such  eapcdimt  far  d 
communtcalett  by  a  subterranean  avenue  with  the  king*!  paljux;  tral  B4  Uii! 
lem.  Ihe  entrance  having  txcn  dotrd  by  ths  rubbiih  of  (kllinK  buildings  U 
by  the  appearance  of  a  key-sione  among  ihe  foundallons  of  Ihe  , 
inspeclioo  was  then  made,  and  the  invaluable  secieti  were  placeil  in  «ah  iriiBiDdy." 

Dr.  Mackey,  to  whose  erudition  M^onic  writers  of  the  pment  diT  tn  to 
greatly  indebted,'  says,  in  reference  to  the  above  :  — 

"To  support  this  1( 


His 


il.  and  lu  such  w 


d,  that  if  we  rejeel  the  theory  of  the  Secrci  Vuii,  •«  ■• 
abandon  all  of  that  symbolism,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  the  science  of  Masonk  lyab^M 
Ponunaiely,  there  is  ample  evidence  in  Ihe  present  appeaiance  of  Jirrtisi)ein  and  la  srtitBi^ai 
topography  10  remove  from  any  tacit,  and  as  il  were,  eonvenlional  asseni  to  the  tbeory.  feuonrf 
absurdity  or  Impossibillly. 

"Considered  simply  as  a  hisioric  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Ihe  rmtm^d 
immense  vaults  bencalh  Ihe  superstructure  of  Ihe  original  Temple  of  Sotonton.  Pr)iut,tUb^^ 
and  oiher  writers,  who  in  teccnl  limes  h.ive  desciibed  Ihe  lopography  at  Jecttulu^  tpt^tUt 
existence  of  these  sliufiures.  which  they  visited  and,  in  some  Initanoea,  carehllr  enuatM^  .  . - 

"  Dr.  Barclay  (' Clly  of  the  Great  King '),  describes  in  many  places  of  hb  Intereu^  HfOp^lt 
of  Jerusalem  the  vaults  and  subterranean  chamben  which  ore  to  be  found  tmM*l)i  Ibtitori^i 
old  Temple. 

-  In  the  earliest  ogej,  the  cave  or  vault  was  deemed  sacred.  Hi*  fim  mtnlilp  »«  la  OW' 
temples,  which  were  either  nalural  nr  Inrmed  by  an  10  resemble  ihe  eicnvatioin  o(  nalKK.  . . , 

"  The  vault  was,  in  the  ancient  mysteries,  symbolic  of  Ihe  grave ;  tat  iaiTlaUon  «u  tyaMk 
of  death,  where  alone  Olvine  Truth  is  to  be  found.  The  Masons  have  adopted  Ibe  si^  ite 
They  teach  that  death  it  but  the  besinning  ol  litci  thai  if  Ihe  Bra  or  evanficmi  Ivaqila  1/ M 
traniilory  life  be  on  the  surface,  we  must  descend  into  the  ircrtl  famU  at  dralh  bcfcrc  •«««** 
IhM  savred  deposit  otlniih  which  is  to  adorn  our  second  temple  of  viernal  life.    Il  Es  la  UMi^B 


■  Httiortcal  Landmarks,  Vol.  II.  p.  43J. 


'  EncyclopjediJ  oJ  Ptvenusceiy.  f.  tjM, 
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of  an  rnlrancr  thruugh  the  grave  into  ricmal  life  that  we  are  to  vi#n»-  the  symbolism  of  the  secret 
vault.  I.ikr  rvi-ry  oilier  myih  an<l  alU*gory  of  Masonry,  the  historical  relation  may  l>c  true,  or  it 
may  t>r  I.iInt ;  it  may  txr  foumieil  on  fact,  or  l>e  the  invention  of  imagination;  the  lesson  is  still 
there,  and  iIj«*  s\intH>li:>in  teaches  it,  exclusive  of  the  history." 


The  Riie  of  the  Cryptio  Eita.  — The  Ixrautiful  Rite  of  the  Secret  Vault 
rec.eivcil  its  present  title  of  (!ryptic  Masonry  from  the  I^tin,  meaning  con- 
CfiiUJ,  and  the  (Ireck  term  crupc,  signifying  a  vault,  or  stiliterranean  passage.' 
The  secret  vaiihs  of  the  early  Christians  were  known  as  cryptif. 

Cryptic  Mason r)'  properly  embraces  the  degrees  of  Royal  and  Select 
Master,  to  which  has  lx;en  added,  as  an  appendant  or  honorary  degree,  that  of 
Super- Excellent  Master,  which,  however,  has  no  direct  connection  with  the 
former,  its  attrihutetl  history  and  legend  referring  tt)  circumstances  separated 
by  a  long  periotl  from  the  transactions  commemorated  by  the  C'r}ptic  Degrees. 
Certain  analogies  of  symlxjlism  have  pn)bably  associated  them. 

The  origin  of  these  degrees  has  l)een  the  subje<  t  of  a  dispute,  more  than 
ordinarily  zealous,  Ixfcause  it  was  complicated  with  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  Ix'en  communicatee!  by  InsiK'ctors-Oeneral 
of  the  A.'.A.'.S.'.  Rite,  or  other  agents  of  that  bixly,  or  of  the  I*rinces  of 
Jerusalem,  or  conferred  by  the  Rite  of  Perfection,  or  in  iKxlies  of  Royal  and 
Select  Masters  entitled  Councils,  either  in  organic  connection  with  the  body 
known  as  the  (ieneral  (irand  Council  of  the  United  States,  or  with  the  (irand 
C^ouncil  of  some  State  thereof.  They  have  also  been  conferred  in  councils 
held  within  the  l)osom  of  chapters  of  the  Holy  Royal  Arch,  as  in  Iowa  at 
the  present  tiuie,  or  in  **  Councils  appurtenant  to  Chapters,"  as  in  Texas 
(since  1.S64),  or  treated  directly  tis  constituent  degrees  of  Royal  .\rch 
Masonr)',  as  in  Virginia  and  West  Vir^jinia. 

The  |>ersistcnt  life  and  power  of  the^e  degrees,  under  such  var)ing  circum- 
stances, and  the  fact  that,  by  a  steady  if  slow  development,  they  arc  obtaining 
a  recognition  and  appreciation  hitherto  unknown,  is  evi<lence  that  Cr>plic 
Masonry  must  and  dcK's  represent  no  small  share  of  legendary  tnith,  prescned 
to  sticceeding  generations  from  thi>se  elder  tlays  of  Masonic  wisdom  which  no 
man  can  number. 

Introduction  upon  thii  Continent  —  111.. Comp.  Charles  K.  Francis  has 
well  said  :' — 

"  It  may  not  l>e  improper  at  thi;*  time  to  remind  the  companions  th.it  more  than  a  c*'ntur»-  has 
p.is^'"  I  MHcr  the  intnxluction  ol  the  dei^ees  of  Rriyal  Master  and  Select   Master  into  thi*  country. 

"  I  h»-v  tame  from  Kuio|h'  ,  hut.  like  the  Koyal  Arch  and  other  degrees  of  Frr«m.«si»nrv.  thrir 
..";;  ti  :s  iinK,no>%n.  Kven  I- r«*e masonry  herself  can  give  no  retonl  of  her  parrntai;*"  or  turtf-.place. 
!•  1-  tf  ut*  that  <uch  distiniruiNhrd  hrethrfn  as  William  f.  Hujjh.m  ami  RoUTt  \ .  <  ion  d.  of  Kn^  and 
M%h.»>r  \*t)rk  in  the  fj»"Id  of  Nfasonic  research  merits  the  hijjhest  tribute  of  I.»\e  and  a  imir.ition 
fr.im  the  Cr.ift),  have  provetl  tlie  riglit  of  modem  Freema»*>ns  to  their  tr.i<lit».>nal  c'-aim  tV.at  thev 

»  FirM  used  hv  I'.! /.  Comp  Rob.  Morri*.  P.  T.  I.  M.  (Kv.» :  die.l  ln'v  ^i,  i^S?.  This  di*tin- 
jruish»d  M.isiinj '  uritT  an-l  irofurer  w.in  knoN*n  a!l  over  the  \tts«»n;  v%'»r  tl.  IVrhaps  no  m.in 
rv»*r  kn»*vi  iMT-^iin  i.i*  mirr  M  in  ^x\w  \\y\  \\  's.  \\r  vk.is  crowned  lV»ei  I«»utrate  of  Masonry  in  New 
Yor»       l>i»*«l  of  n.ir.1  ^«»is.  air«*d  s  Vf-ntv  \«*.us. 

-  M.  I'.  Ij.  M.,  Address,  IVnnsy.v.ini.i,  \M>^. 
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tie  Ihe  lineal  duccndami  ol  the  Operaiivc  Masons  of  the  Middle  Ases,  wt»>  h 
'  T!i=  Mwier  Archiiects  in  ihe  Golden  Ago  of  Architeciiire,"  and  '  Gnat  Uul 
sxparlrnced  in  mechanics,  and  who,  an  usiuned  principles  of  s 
boidcsl  and  most  uloniihing  works  uhich  were  Ever  executed  by  n: 

"  Bui  Iiill  unanswered  aje  the  inquiries  ^  From  whom  did  lho«e  mighty  bqJMfn  B>—  fc 
great  secrets  of  their  art  ?  Who  laughl  then  the  mysleries  of  Tnctaaaaaij  ?  In  Bhal  la(M 
when,  were  the  foundatiDU  of  our  Myslic  Temple  laid  so  strong  and  deep  llul  tkejrhanvAa^ 
the  shock  of  ages  ?  Who  can  tread  wlili  steady  and  certain  ilepi  th«  daik.  wlodlBt  *M  i^* 
oblileratcd  pathways  of  Ihc  pasi.  and  open  a  clear  road  strclchiag  liack  tu  (be  Urttt^a  « 
Freemasonry  ? 

"  Apa.n  from  the  records  of  ihe  Sacred  Scriplures,  the  Great  Ufht  of  Piceautoon.  )■•  tfe 
Is  known  of  the  origin  of  anylhing!  How  limiled  It  Ihe  range  ol  aulbcniic  pnitaa*  Mmm^  B" 
litUe  has  been  saved  from  (he  wrecks  of  nalionsl  The  biliary  of  ooi  aiKKOt  YiW  n^^Ml^ 
■tie  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  yet  remains  to  he  wTlttcn.  Still,  we  dul  hope  IhM  in  Mdbovri 
annals  may  yel  be  brought  10  light,  and  prove  Ihe  assertion  of  the  illuiaguis^ad  siftaBlVI.' 
Sir  Witliam  Betham.  ihai  ancient  Phcenidawas  the  cmdle  of  Frcemiuoary.uid  ihtfoarfnoiq 
enjoyed  a  vigorous  manhood  long  before  the  time  of  Kmg  Soiomotu 

"  It  has  been  truly  said  thai  '  before  a  nation  can  have  a  faislory.  U  oinM  faatr  ■  aMoBi  ■ 
to  record.'  Individuals  form  families  which  develop  into  tribe*,  and  thrf  make  ihe  mom  bt 
similar  way  Freemasonry  has  atuined  its  present  development.  Ttmc  vrsn  FnataUMt  tifeM 
the  Lodge  had  an  eiislcnce.  individual  Freemasons  united  to  brm  lo^m,  aarf  Isdi*  <■*' 
bined  in  form  Grand  Lodges.  In  process  of  time,  lioyal  Arch  Masoni  oigaisued  Chqaa,  at 
Royal  and  Select  Masters  established  Councils,  with  their  own  dtallnctivo  forma  ol  doal  mtt 
gevemmcnt.  and  yel  connected  to  the  Lodge  by  as  strong  a  lie  ai  that  Irinding  tb*  teaita  «<  • 
oak  lathe  noble  trunk  [(sell,  and  reaching  down  to  the  great  roots  which  rireuli  UU  kelava>*d 
knd  brinii  up  from  the  earthy  depths  those  myilerioui  forces  thai  |lve  ibe  nrs  lit  2k.  A«l  M 
though  Ihe  trunk  gives  life  to  the  branches,  they  in  their  lum  give  Bfc  lo  the  tmak.  anrahag  I 
With  the  tbod  gathered  by  their  lea^  finger*  from  the  air  and  the  lunHght. 

"Tlius  have  tieen  formed  Gmnd  and  Subordinate  bodies  in  the  three  depano^  ■ 
so-called  'AncienI  Crafl  Masonry,'  embracing  Ihe  Lodge,  the  Chapter,  and  the  CmnciL 

"  Refemng  In  the  lodges  that  look  pan  in  Ihe  inauguralioD  of  the  Graad  Liodgi  of  &tfM< 
in  1717.  Brother  John  I.ane,  of  England,  sayi ;  *  '  When  and  by  whom  these  and  dheT  cM  '•itft 
were  cnnslituled  cannot  now  be  decided ;    but  that  they,  or  similar  combinatioos  of  FmaHaia 
■    enisled  centuries  before  the  Grand  Lodge  Era,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubled.' 

"  The  late  Dr.  .Albcn  G.  Mickey  uud :  *  '  It  is  now  the  opmion  of  Ihe  tvst  schoba  M  •• 
division  of  Ihe  Masonic  system  Inlo  degrees  was  the  work  of  Ihe  revivalists  of  Ite  egml^ 
century;  that  belbre  that  period  there  M-as  but  one  degree,  or  rather  one  e^ranaa  pk^^tf 
Tllualism;  and  that  Ihe  division  inlo  Masters,  Fellows,  and  Apprentices,  was  sinpljoac  i'Bril 
there  being  but  one  initiation  for  all.' 

-Brother  Hughan.*quoled  by  Brother  Gould  in -The  Four  Old  Lodges,*  as  wcH  M  kr  »>*■ 
Lyon  in  '  History  of  Ihe  Lodge  of  Edinburgh.'  says:  '  I  hare  carefully  perused  aO  •■  kMM 
Ma>onic  MSS.,  from  ihe  fourteenih  century  dawn  to  A.D.  1717  (of  which  1  have  ctdMT  MM  *^ 
originals   or  have  certified  copies),  and  have   not  been  able  lo   find  any  nfcrwtw  «  tml 

"  Referring  10  Freemasonry  in  Scotland,  where  are  (bund  the  most  ancieM  lodge  ^i** 
(those  of  the  Lodge  ol  Edinburgh  dating  back  lo  ihe  year  1599),  Brother  Gould  uiSh  'h» 
early  Masonry  of  Scotland,  the  only  degree  (of  a  speculative  and  symbolic  chsiaclei>.wasMM> 
whichihelegendoltheCiHn  was  read,  and  the  benefit  of  the  Masnn-wonI  oonftrrnL'  Aalll 
adds  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  the  existence  of  ihe  'Second  debtee,  as  «••  pa'ii 
until  afier  Ihe  year  1717,  nor  of  iht  Third  degree  unlil  the  year  1735.'  ... 

"Referring    10    Ihe    Royal    Arch    degree,    Uroiher    Hu^ian    says:    ■  Di,   lUh.  *!*■<' 

I  Eiruria  Cellica,  Vol.  II.  pp.  B5-97.    Dublin,  iE4a. 

■  line's  Masonic  Records,  p.  v..  Introd.     London,  1S86. 

•Art.  Decrees,  Mickey's  Eneyclopiedia. 

I  Uoiild's  Four  Old  l.odges,  p.  40,    London,  1879.    And  LyoQ's  Hisl.  Lcilci  rf  UM^^ 
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Kentucky,  an  age  ago,  declared  that  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Arch  degree  roust  be  ascribed  to 
about  1740,  and  it  is  impossible  to  improve  on  such  an  estimate  even  now.'  .  .  . 

"  In  the  year  1744  is  found  the  earliest  mention  of '  An  AssembU  of  Master  Nfasons,  under  the 
title  of  Royal  Arch  Ma<kons.'  ^  Brother  Sadler  sutes  that  *  the  eariiest  reference  to  the  Royal  Arch 
in  the  [Knglish]  Grand  Lidge  records  appears  in  the  minutrs  of  a  (jrand  Committee  of  the 
••Ancients,"  Septemlier  a,  175a.*  Dr.  Oliver  says:  'The  intruduction  of  the  Royal  Aa-h  degree 
info  the  modern  system  could  not  be  earlier  than  the  dedication  o(  Freemasons'  Hail  in  177^*; 
and  'Many  years  elapvrd  before  the  s\stem  was  arranged,  and  the  Ord<*r  of  the  Royal  Arch 
organixrd  so  as  to  constitute  an  indefxrndcnt  rite.'  ^ 

"Brother  I.  W.  S.  Mitchell,  m  his  *  History  of  Freemasonry,'  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
degrees  of  Royal  Master  and  Select  Master  were  introduced  into  this  country  as  early  as  17V},  and 
he  quotes  the  statement  of  Brother  Philip  C.  Tucker  *  that  'we  have  g(K>d  authority  fur  saying 
that,  as  early  as  1766,  they  were  conferred  tn  the  city  of  Albany.'  .  .  . 

••  Brother  K.  T.  Schultz,  in  his  *  History  of  Freemasonry  in  Maryland.'  ^sajrs :  *  It  is  stated  that 
the  Royal  and  Select  degrees  were  conferred  by  Andrew  Francken  in  Albany,  in  17^' 

**  The  fact,  however,  is  l>eyond  dispute,  that  in  the  year  1783  the  degrees  of  Royal  Master  and 
Select  Master  were  conferred  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  for.  in  February.  18*7  (as 
ftUted  by  Dr.  Mackey  in  his  '  Manual  of  (Jryptic  Masonry '),  a  committee,  appointed  bv  the  Grand 
Roya!  Arch  Chapter  of  South  Carolina  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  drgreei  of  Royal  and 
Select  Masters,  reported  that  these  degrees  were  intri>duced  into  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  in 
the  year  1783.  and.  that '  brethren  who  then  received  the  degrees  are  still  hvmg.  venerable  f<ir  their 
years  ami  warm  attachment  to  the  glorious  aiuse  of  Freemasonry,  and  highly  respected  and 
esteemed  in  the  community  where  they  have  so  long  and  so  honorably  sojourned.'  .  .  . 

••'Tlie  True  Masonic  Chart,'*  published  by  Brother  J.  I-.  ^*ross  nearly  thrre-<|uarters  of  a 
century  ago.  and  which  l>cars  the  approval  of  the  Oneral  C«ran<l  Roval  Arch  Chapirr  at  the  time 
of  Its  issue,  says:  'This  degree  [referring  to  S<*lect  Master],  is  the  summit  and  (Mrrfection  ot 
Ancient  Masonry,  and  without  which  the  history  of  the  Royal  Arch  degree  cannot  l>e  complrte.' 

•*  Brother  Samuel  Cole,  Grand  Secretary.  Grand  I^dge  of  Maryl.ind.  in  the  '  Ahiman  Rrxon.* 
edited  by  him  m  the  year  1817.  and  approved  by  the  Grand  I-,<»dge  of  Mar\Und.  says,  m  regard  to 
the  degree  of  Select  Master  :  *  \Vc  know  of  no  <legrer  in  Masonry  that  has  a  more  neetlfulor  m*»re 
important  connection  with  another  than  the  Select  with  the  Royal  Arch.  It  fil's  up  a  rhasm  which 
every  intelligent  Ro\al  Arch  Mason  has  ol>s<*rvei!.  and  without  it.  it  ft<-ems  difficult,  if  not  impov 
fttble.  to  comprehend  clearly  some  of  the  mysteries  that  l>elong  tn  the  au);ust  drgree  of  the  R-ival 
Arch.  It  is  strange,  and  it  is  also  unfortunate,  that  very  few  have  recejvfd  thr  useful  kmiw>  Ige 
made  kno\%n  in  the  Select,  and,  indeed,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  degree,  that  we  cannot  feel 
freedom  to  allude  remotely  to  the  nature  of  its  secrets;  wr  may.  however,  pronounce  it  the  kev  to 
the  Arch.'  And  he  adds, '  Inhere  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  degree  was  in  use  long  before  those 
of  Most  Excellent,  or  .Mark  Master.' • 

*•  Brother  Mitchell  s.iys . '  '  Without  the  legend  given  in  a  council,  it  is  utterly  imp(v\sit»le  for 
the  Master,  or  Royal  .Arch  Mast>n  to  understand  and  properly  appreciate  the  teaching  «>f  Free- 
masonry.' (Brother  Mitchell  was  (jrand  Master  of  the  Grand  IxxJge  of  MiNsoun.  1B44-5.  an«l 
the  Grand  High  Prirst  of  the  (irand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  same,  l84^-7.) 

•*  A  committee  of  the  (trand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Vermont  ( 1850)  s,iid  :  '  .  .  .  ''I'hev  p'.ate 
a  high  ralue  on  them  [the  degrees  of  Roval  Master  and  Select  Masti*r].and  are  readv  to  st.ite 
their  own  conviction  that,  without  them.  Royal  Arch  Masonr>-  is  imperfect.*  Also.  '  If  wr'.l-.ittrstcd 
Masonic  history  docs  not  deceive  us.  they  had  found  a  resting-pl.ice  in  this  jwrt  of  ti;e  North 
American  continent  before  even  regularly  recognized  Royal  Arch  Masonr>-  itself  was  legitimately 
esUblished  here.'  '* 

•  Masonic  Facts  and  Fictions,  p.  i^^.     I/>ndon.  1887. 

'  I>r.  Olivrrs  I^ttrr  to  Dr.  Cru.ehx.  c»n  Origin  of  the  Roval  Arch. 

>Grand  Mastfr.  Grand  I^>dg«\  Vermont.  1847-1861.  and  (irand  High  Priest  of  Grand  Chapter 
of  samr  Stat'*.  1**;^  1^57. 

^Schtilt/'s  Historv  of  Freemasonrv  in  Marbland.  Vol.  I.  p.  3H4. 

•  Crttss's  Ilir  1  rue  Masonic  Chart,  pp.  13.  134.     New  Haven.  18 Jo. 

•  C»»Ie's  (J^n«-ra!  .X'tirnan  Rr/.in.  p.  2Jt.     lUltimorr.  1817. 

•  Milthril's  History  of  Freeniasnnrv.  V«»!.  I.  pp.  708.  7i»j,  7J0. 

•  Proceedings  Grand  Ro>a!  Arch  Chapter.  Vernionr,  1850,  pp.  la,  14. 


It  is  altogether  likely  that  the  formulation  of  the  legend  anc 
the  ritual  was  the  work  of  Masonic  students  at  that  period, 
nothing  antecedently  improbable  in  the  view,  that  the  essen 
facts  and  instruction  had  been  preserved  in  the  great  nu! 
learning,  which  was  the  common  possession  of  the  Craft  when  i 
one  degree,  in  the  preceding  century,  Theit  intimate  conne 
other  branches  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry,  their  great  beauty  ai 
even  logical  necessity,  as  referred  to  in  the  above  extracts 
Francis's  admirable  address,  all  point  to  this  conclusion. 

That  no  man  can  definitely  trace  the  legend  in  its  primeval 
as  confirmed  by  the  Talmudic  writers,  and  as  parallel  with  the 
ancient  mind,  in  searching  for  natural  and  philosophical  truth, 
rites  of  different  nations,  known  to-day  by  the  indefinite  term  o( 
is  no  stronger  as  an  argument  for  its  non-existence  in  some  shap< 
urged  against  the  gradually  developing  degrees  of  the  Royal  A 
Ixidge  itself. 

The  middle  of  the  last  century  was  an  era  of  awakening  « 
philosophical  spirit  was  a  reaction  in  the  presence  of  the  corrupt 
and,  beginning  in  the  souls  of  advanced  thinkers,  it  developed 
portion  of  the  century,  into  such  struggles  for  human  liberty 
fraternity,  as  the  revolutions  in  America  and  France.  This  eno 
opment  of  Masonic  influence  at  this  period,  and,  in  the  laps- 
effect  upon  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  the  afflicted  of  cvci 
extension  of  educational  blessings  to  ihe  great  masses ;  and  d< 
its  reflex  eff'ect  felt  in  the  great  religious  revivals  that  began  at 
have  never  been  fairly  estimated  by  the  political  economis 
philosopher  of  this  day.     It  lies  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  th 
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d  by  M  .'.  E  .*.  Companion  Albert  Pike, '  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
Dnic    Law  and    Usage,  recognized    throughout  the  world   to-day  as 
cd  in  profoimd  research  and  Masonic  knowledge, 
icr  Pike  says  in  this  report  (and  its  importance  justifies  quotation  at 


L.'.A.'.S.-.BiU  lurUdictioil.  — "In  the  year  1838  the  Grand  Chapter  of  South 
received  a  cummunicatiun  from  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Maryland,  suggesting  the 
uf  the  several  Cirand  Chapters  in  the  United  States  assuming  jurisdiction  over  the 
I  K()\al  An<i  S<*lect  Nf osiers.  The  matter  >A;is  referred  to  a  committee  who  reported 
».  i8^>.  .iml  I  heir  re|>ort  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Grand  Chapter, 
t  coninnttee,  after  extensive  and  careful  investigation  reported  that  in  February.  1783.  Dr. 
a\  many  othctN  receiveil  those  degrees  m  Charleston  in  the  Subhme  Grand  Lodge  of 
.  then  estahiivlied  in  that  city.  I'hat  when  the  (jrand  Council  of  Princes  of  jeru*^alem 
ishcd  m  I'h.irkston,  February  ao.  1788.  Joseph  Myers,  one  of  the  Deputy«Inspectors  who 
,1  it.  dejM»Mted  in  the  archives  certified  copies  of  the  degrees  of  Royai  and  Select 
rom  Ii<'tlin.  in  Piussia.  to  ser\'e  for  the  future  guidance  and  government  o\  that  new 
h.it  fioin  1788  t!ic  (Jrand  Oflficers  and  Supreme  Council  ol  Inspectors-^ieneral  at 
1  h.i«I  \n'\x\  stc.uhly  in  the  habit  of  conferring  these  degrees:  and  in  i8a8  numtxrrs  ol 
>l   Select    Masters   were  acting    under  their  authority  in  the  Southern  and   Wotern 

tumniitiec  had  $<'en  and  jKrrused  the  first  copy  of  those  degrees  that  ever  came  to 

an. I  oltl  copies  of  charters  tfiai  had  l>een  returned  bv  councils  in  States  where  Grand 

ha<l  l>ei*n  formed  and   charters  obtained  from  such  Grand  Councils.     And  the   com- 

[v>rieti   that   these  dej^rers   had  then   been  under   regular  and    inde|;)endent    Masonic 

atxl  authority  for  rnorc  than  foily-six  years,  and  were  so  circumstanced  in  the  United 

a    j>enod  lonj;  prior  to  the  establishment   of  Grand  or  General  C«rand   Koyai  .Arch 

•  •r  even  i>f  chapters  of  Koyal  Arch  M.isons  in  any  jwrt  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  (nand 
\{  Suitli  Carolina  ought  to  avoid  all  collision  with  contemporary  Masonic  jurisdictions 
r^itaSlished  and  much  lonj^er  in  existence  than  their  own;    and  so  reported  a  formal 

(whutt  the  (ir.intl  (Chapter  unanimously  adopted),  that  it  was  'improper  and 
ni  to  asMime  a  jurisdiction  over  the  said  degrees,  and  thus  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
rges  ol  nur  brethren  m  ant>ther  and  higher  order  of  Freemasonry.*  .  .  . 
he  ll.uNfrious  brothers.  Myers,  Spitzer,  and  Forst.  the  Committee,  of  the  (irand  Chapter 
( '.'.roiijii,  sahl:  'The  atM»ve-nairicd  three  respectable  Brethren  and  Compwinions  are. 
»t  i.li  V  b'-en,  members  and  officers  of  the  said  Council  of  Princes  ol  ferusaiem.  'I"heir 
tht  re(..te.  nnist  Ik*  conciuMve  ujK>n  these  ptunts.' 

•  «^arne  c«»intnitt«.M*  (Koya'  Arch  Masons,  l>e  it  observetl.  and  a  Committee  of  a  Royal  .Arch 
Kjuirmk;  int«>  its  oun  junstlii  iionV  siid  of  the  Brothers  and  Companions  Dr.  \ .  Dalcho. 
Au  •!.  I)r.  j.itnrs  Nfo.j.tne.  S«*n.,  and  Mosrs  C.  I.evv.  Ksq..  who  received  these  degrees 
stun,  in  178^.  from  the  Sub'im*  ijraml  Ix>dge  *jk  Perfection:  'Three  of  the  above- 
otfKfs  af  Ntill  livini;,  venerable  f%>r  their  vears  and  warm  attachment  to  the  glorious 
':e»'mas<»nrs-.  and  hiijh'v  lesjvcted  and  e*teeme<l  for  their  standing  in  the  communitv 
\  have  vo  long  honorably  sojourned,  and  they  are  still  members  of  the  tame  Sublime 

re  IS  still  ftiriher  trstimonv  to  l)e  adduced.  The  report  to  the  Grand  Chapter  %ihich  %ie 
tfd  was  made  bv  Companion  Mo^es  Molbrook.  its  Chairman,  and  unanimous  * 
the  Grand  Chapter  thus  offirmmi;  the  veracity  of  the  Masonic  witnesses  whose 
v%as  adduced.  In  iSjjo  the  sam**  ComjMnion  Ho  brook  was  M  .'.  I*  .*.  lirand  C^>m• 
»f  the  Supreme  (.'i^ncil  of  S*»vereign  (irand  Inspectors(ieneral  of  the  33  fc»r  the 
lurisdiction  of  the  I'mted  States,  at  Charleston, 
ebruary.  a.  1.  ajoj,  tl.»-  Nf .-.  K.'.  G  .*.  High  I*riest  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Snuth  Carolina. 


►  M  .•.  P.'.Grind  t 'n'timander  of  the  Supreme  (Touncil  of  S«»verei|fn  Cirand  Inspectors- 
f  \\\f  y\*  >«nitlMrn  I  risdKiion  of  the  I'ntted  States  (resident  in  Washington,  D.C. ), 
•r  Coun^i   »»J  the  \\  oi.d  —  A  .*.  A  .'.  S  .'.  Rite, 


■^  orana  *,ouncu  oi  i-nntes  oi  jcrusaiem,  in  >.n!iri™on.  reuniary.  170a.  ay 


'if:. 


General  Joseph  Myers,  B.  M.  Spiiier,  and  A.  Forsl.  Brolher  Myers  (who  suet 
Costa  «fier  his  decease),  deposilcd  a  cetlified  copy  of  the  dcETCes.  from  Beilu 
under  the  guidance  and  fosleting  protection  of  the  govemmeai  of  the  abore 

"  ■  Brolher  Myere  shortly  after  this  (February  ao.  178B),  resided  some  lime  io  J 
and  Ballimore  previous  lo  his  removal  to  Europe,  and  he  communiuied  a  I 
degrees  to  a  number  of  brethren  in  those  cities.  The  orieina.1  copy  11  slill  ii 
agreeably  lo  Ihe  obligations  of  the  same,  and  the  Grand  Constilulioni  grmn 
*it. :  Royal  and  Selecl  Masons  of  37,  it  is  correct  and  lawful  10  girc  Ibem 
Masons  who  have  arrived  lo  the  Knights  of  the  9th  Arch  (i3lh),  or  to  Com 
Arch  (Royal  Arch  Masons).' 

"  Now.  as  to  these  Cicis.  we  think  we  are  enlilled  to  say  thai,  whatera  o| 
may  entertain  as  lo  this  testimony,  any  Mason  who  denies  its  truth  or  iasiDoalD 
facts  thus  testified  to  by  men  who,  lo  attain  the  33=,  had  to  be  Royal  Arch  Ma 
Templar,  takes  particular  pains  to  inform  all  the  rest  of  ihe  world  that  no  reliaa 
upon  any  Masonic  testimony,  but  that  a  Mason,  like  some  of  the  old  Fatben.  Ik 
liable  '  to  lie  for  the  good  of  Ihe  church,'  and  10  advises  them  to  look  upon  all  I 
lable,  and  coiteclion  of  old  wives'  tales;  and  that  in  Masonry  Ihe  stroiij«-  Ox  1 
less  the  probahiltiy  of  mistake,  the  greater  the  lie.  .  .  . 

V«nnwit'«Cluino(Priority.  — "TheCommiiteeof  Foreign  Corre^nad 
says  thai  it  can  be  proved  thai  these  drgrees  were  conferred  in  this  country  pria 
has  good  aulhority  lor  saying  thai  as  early  as  1766  Ihey  were  conferm)  in  tbe  d 
ihal  ii  is  '  an  opinion  sustained  by  strong  authority,'  that  at  that  tirae  they  came 
not  from  Prussia.  I  f  they  came  from  France,  they  did  not  come  from  the  Vor*  F 
no  doubt  ihey  were  so  conferred  there.  Sublime  Lodge  of  Perfectim  N&  i  (d 
being  No,  a) ,  was  Ihe  first  Lodge  of  Perfection  established  in  the  United  SWe*. 
lislicd  at  Albany  prior  to  1783.  No  doubt  the  degrees  were  conferred  by  oc  OBi 
of  that  Lodge." 

Eoosaau.  —  We  interrupt  the  quotation  rrom  this  important  | 
that  the  Lodge  of  Perfection  is  the  lowest  body  in  the  ScottisI 
includes  among  its  degrees  the  Ecossais,  of  which  Mackey  s 
American  Mason  will  understand  the  character  of  the  system  < 
as  it  may  be  called,  when  he  is  told  that  the  Seleet  Master  of  hi 
really  an  Ecossais  degree  "  ;  and  again,^ "  Of  this  degree  of  Ece 
Select  Master  is  little  more  than  a  modification." 
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ranch  Origin,  and  Organization  of  Councils  and  Orand  Conncili.  —  To 

Ti  to  Most  Illuiitriuus  Brother  Pike's  report :  — 

We  can  soon  learn  how  it  was  that  the  Coundl  degrees  came  about  1766  from  France,  and 
Dm  Prus.su.  In  1761,  the  lodges  and  councils  of  the  superior  degrees  being  extended 
j^hout  KurofM*.  Frrdrric  IK  (or  the  Great),  King  of  Prussia,  as  Grand  Commander  of  the 
of  Prmces  of  the  Royal  Secret,  or  jad  degree,  was  by  general  consent  acknowle<lged  and 
nixed  as  Sovereign  and  Supreme  Head  of  the  Scotch  Rite. 

On  the  a5th  Oct..  1763,  the  Grand  Masonic  Constitutions  were  finally  ratified  in  Berlin,  and 
jroed  for  the  government  of  all  Masonic  bodies  working  in  the  Scotch  Rite  over  the  two 
phercs ;  and  in  the  same  year  they  were  transmined  to  Stephen  Morin.  who  had  been 
nietl.  in  August.  1761.  I nspector-Oneral  for  the  New  World  by  the  Grand  Consistory  of 
rs  of  ilie  K0y.1l  Secret,  convened  at  Paris,  under  the  presidency  of  Chaillon  de  joinville. 
icntative  of  Frcdenc,  and  SubMiiut<?-Gcneral  of  the  Order.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
IS  n<»t  thrn  created  ;  and,  under  Fre<leric  the  Great,  there  was  no  rank  higher  than  the  3a", 
ly  UmIv  jiuiHTJor  to  a  C«msistory.  When  Morin  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  he,  agreeably  to 
lent,  appointed  M.  Hayes  a  I>eputy  Inspector-ijeneral.  with  the  power  of  appointing  others 
nrce^^^ry.  It  was  under  this  authority,  coming,  it  is  true,  from  the  Consistory  at  f\iris,  field 
it  (Jonoistory  as  the  delegate  and  representative  of  Frederic  the  Great,  that  the  Lodges  <}f 
:tion  in  Albany  and  Charleston  were  established,  with  authority  to  confer  these  detached 

C3«     •     •     • 

Many  rites  flourished  awhile  and  died.  The  French  and  Scotch  Rites  reduced  the  degrees 
led  by  thrir  votaries,  the  former  to  seven,  the  latter  to  thirty-three,  and  some  auxiliary 
rs.  Hy  common  consent  it  became  Masonic  law  that  the  three  first  degrees  were  the  jfoint 
rty  of  all.  but  the  others  the  ()eculiar  property  of  the  inventors.  Roval  Arch  Masonry 
ited  Itself  from  '  Blue '  Masonry,  organized  itself,  invented  three  new  degrees,  and  commenced 
lependent  existence.  The  Royal  and  Select  Masters  formed  thcmseU*e«  into  councils,  and 
I  time  they  too  organiied  themselves  into  Grand  Councils  and  claimed  an  independent 
nee.  The  Supreme  Council  did  not  deny  the  right,  but  simply  retained  their  original  right 
ilrr  the  degrees,  and  duuter  councils  in  States  where  no  Grand  Counab  have  been 
ired.- 

he  limits  of  this  work  forbid  the  elaboration  in  detail  of  e\'ents,  and  the 
Plication  in  full  of  Nfasonic  data  in  reference  to  Cr>'ptic  Masonry,  from 
►eriod  of  its  intro<iuction  in  this  countr}'  to  the  present  time.  The  writer 
li  refer  the  reader  to  the  valuable  Histor>'  of  the  Cryptic  Rite,  by  lUustri- 
Brother  J.  Ross  Roliertson/  I*ast  (Irand  Master  and  Grand  Recorder  of 
»rand  Council  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  the  accompanying  history 
e  Cirand  Councils  of  the  Uniteii  States,  by  Illustrious  Brother  Josiah  H. 
nmond  ( Portland,  Maine),  Past  (irand  Master  of  the  General  C>rand  Council 
e  Cnited  States. 

ut  wc  may  briefly  condense  from  Robertson  as  follows.  He  quotes  from 
s  •*  Historical  Inquir>'  into  the  Constitutions  of  1786"  :  "We  learn  from 
r..  the  record  at  Charleston],  that  Stephen  Morin,  Inspector-(ieneral  of 
le  Ivodges,  Chapters,  Councils,  and  Grand  Councils,  etc..  in  all  parts  of 
%ew  World,  gave  the  degree  of  (Jrand  Deputy  Inspector- General,  etc..  to 
ler  Francken  at  Jamaica"  ;  at  what  date  we  do  not  find, 
ranckcn  imparted  these  degrees  to  Moses  Michael  Hayes,  of  Ik>ston, 
achusetts,  with  |K>wer  to  ap{>oint  others.    Hayes  appointed  Isaac  Da  Ciwta 

» 'I"hc  Cryptic  Rite.     Robertson.    Toronto.  1S88. 


Francken  had  also  endowed  one  Moses  Cohen  with  power 
of  Hayes.  Cohen  went  to  Jamaica,  and  established  a  Cc 
whose  members  was  Abram  Jacobs,  who  already  had  a  portioi 
having  obtained  them  in  a  Lodge  of  Perfection  at  Charlest< 
degrees  was  known  as  the  "  Select  Masons  of  Twenty  Seven," 
adiplomaof  this,  November  9,  1790,  to  Jacobs.  The  diary  of  J 
subsequent  visit  to  Savannah  in  1792,  and  the  conferring  ol 
"  Select  Masons  of  Twenty  Seven,"  at  various  points  in  Georgi 

Columbian  Grand  Council  of  Boyal  Xuter  ICaaoiu.  —  1 
went  to  New  Vork,  and  confened  the  degrees  upon  Thomas 
many  others.     Robertson  says  :  — 

"  In  1B08  the  dispule  belween  Goui^as  and  JoKph  Cetimu  cooiineneed. 
■he  laller.  and  weni  over  10  him.  capturing,  so  Gourgas  says,  Ihe  Royal  and  Sel 
ctedil  olorgmiiing  llic  firsl  body  of  Ihe  Cryplic  Kila  musi  be  given  to  Lornids. 
olhcrs,  of  counF.  Sepl.  3.  iSio.  Ihe  '  Columbian  Grand  Council  of  Royal  Man 
body,  on  Dec.  8,  1821.  recoiv^d  wilhin  its  bid  a  council  of  Select  Masten. 
■  Columbian  Grand  Council '  consilluled  iuelf  a  Grand  Council  lor  Ihe  Slate,  v 
as  laie  as  1837.  In  1654  another  Grand  Council  was  bnned  in  New  Vork '. 
being  principally  adhircnis  of  what  was  kno«-n  as  ihe  'St.  John's  Grand  Lod 
Council  issued  warranls  10  subordinate  councils,  and  in  i860  itniled  whh  the  Co 

The  Fint  Coonoil's  Secordt. — The  discovery  of  the  origi 
Columbian  Council  induced  Brother  Josiah  H.  DTummond 
history  of  these  degrees,  in  1875,  to  be  used  as  an  appendix  in  t 
of  the  records.     Brother  Drummond  says  :  — 

'■11  is  now  certain  (hat  Columbian  Council  (originally  styled  'Grand  Ct 
temporary  assemblies  in  uhich  1h<'  Royal  Degree  was  conlermt  were  then  csDed 
nianent  body  formed  tor  conferring  any  of  these  degrees. 

"Il  has  been  heretofore  taken  as  true  that  it.  or  Ihe  Grand  Council.  w«i  fonm 
by  Joseph  Cemeau.  But  the  record  shows  that  Thomas  Lowndi  was  tile  fool 
v-oluntHry  body  without  a  charter,  and  thai  Cemeau  was  nCTer  even  prvsent  at  o» 
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Dnimmond  further  states  that  the  received  opinion  is  that  Lownds  did 
[lot  go  over  to  Cerneau  until  1 809.     He  says  :  — 

**  But  this  division  did  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  Columbian  Council,  for  lliomas 
Lownds,  then  1  a  leadmg  man  in  the  Cemcau  pany,  and  Sampson  Simpson,  an  equally  leading 
Ban  m  the  Gourgas  party,  united  m  founding  it.  But  whatever  the  source  from  which  he  received 
I,  he  was  legally  in  |)osscssion  of  it  as  a  '  side  degree,'  an  J  I  sec  no  reason  why  he  and  his 
uaoctates  hatl  not  full  |x>wcr  and  authority  to  unite  and  foi  m  a  lx>dy  of  a  permanent  character 
br  conferring  and  governing  this  degree.  .  .  . 

**  On  Jan.  18.  1823.  Columbian  Council  adopted  a  resolution,  looking  to  the  formation  of  a 
Srmnd  Council  for  the  SiAte,  and  one  was  formed  on  the  25th  ut  the  same  month.  But  Connect- 
cut  had  founded  one  in  1819.  Virginia  in  1820.  and  North  Carolina  in  1822.  So  that,  while 
^umbian  Council  was  '  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  her  wav.'  the  degrees  were  disseminated, 
iouncils  were  formed,  and  Grand  Councils  organiird  under  otiier  authonty." 

But  another  branch  of  the  subject  demands  our  attention.  Mackey,  in  his 
*  History  of  Freemasonry  in  South  Carolina,**  says  :  — 

"The  Masons  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  contend  that  the  Royal  and  5v*!cct  Degrees  were 
Btroducrd  by  Philip  P.  lickel.  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  most  distinifuishcd  and  enlightened 
klASons  of  his  day,  who.  in  1817.  comntunicateti  them  to  Jeremy  I«  Ooss.  and  gave  him  authority 
D  confer  them  in  every  Royal  Arch  chapter  which  he  might  vi>it  in  his  otfKiai  character." 

Brother  Schullz,  in  his  "  History  of  Freemasonry  in  Maryland,"  says,  that 

**The  Roval  Master's  Degree  was  first  known  and  worked  in  the  Kastem  States,  while  the 
Select  Degree  was  first  known,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period,  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States." 

He  lx)ldly  asserts  :  — 

-  Nearly  all  the  early  Masonic  writers  of  the  country  concede  that  Philip  P.  Eckel  and 
■icsckiah  Niirs,  of  Ba.iimore,  had,  at  an  early  )>eriod.  the  control  of  at  lea^t  thr  Select  Degree. 
iBd  that  from  them  emanated  the  authority  under  which  it  was  introduced  into  many  of  the  other 
urndictions  of  the  country." 

Brother  Niles,  writing  upon  the  Select  degree  in  the  "  .Ahiman  Rezon,**  in 
1817,  states  that  he  had  been  told  that  a  regular  chapter  of  the  Select 
Icgree  was  held  at  Charleston  many  years  before,  but  had  become  dormant. 
Lixl  that  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  worked  anywhere  but  in  Baltimore. 

Brother  Dove,  of  Virginia,  sup|X}sed  it  to  be  a  modem  honorar>*  degree. 
Lppendant  to  Royal  .Arch  Masonry,  and  in  possession  of  a  distinguished  Chief 
>f  the  State  of  Mar)'land,  who  delegated  his  powers  to  others,  until  in  1S24. 
rith  his  consent,  the  Orand  Chapter  of  Nfar>'land  took  charge  of  the  degrees. 
iiid  ordere<l  them  to  be  given  before  the  Most  Kxcellent  Master. 

This  error,  as  to  the  exclusive  authority  in  Baltimore,  letl  to  the  action  of 
/irginia.  when  she  dissolved  her  Grand  Council  ami  remanded  the  rhar^e  of 
he  degrees  to  the  (Irand  Chapter,  where  they  are  given,  to  the  present  tl.iy. 
vithout  regard  to  their  retrospective  character. 

Ormnd  Council  of  Maxyland.  — But,  in  1872.  the  Orand  Chapter  of  Mar>'- 
iaod  passed  the  following  resolution  :  '*  That  all  the  suborvlinate  chapters  in 

1  Columbian  Council  was  formed  September  a.  i8ta 
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and  Niles  to  hold  a  chapter  of  Select  Masons,  which  was  to  1 
of  the  knowledge  of  ihe  Royal  Secret,  as  introductory  to,  a 
the  better  understanding  of  the  superior  degrees,"  in  the  ye; 
2791,  by  Thrice  Illustrious  Brother  Henry  Wilmans,  "G 
General." 

From  what  source  Wilmans  derived  his  powers  is  unkn< 
native  of  Bremen,  resident  in  this  country  for  only  eight  ye; 
and  died  in  1 795,  as  the  register  of  old  Zion  Lutheran  Chui 
shows.  Investigation  does  not  obuin  any  light  from  the  G 
Berlin  or  Bremen,  nor  is  his  name  in  any  document  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction.  It  is,  of  cour 
he  received  his  authority  from  Joseph  Myers,  Deputy  lospecto 
in  Baltimore,  before  his  departure  for  Europe. 

Eckel  and  Niles,  deriving  their  powers  from  Wilmans,  codS 
degree  in  August,  1816,  with  authority  to  confer  it  upon  Jerem 

Brotiier  Croat  and  the  Cryptic  S^eei.  —  Brother  Cross 
rapid  and  general  dissemination  of  the  degrees  is  due  in  a  large 
United  States,  was  made  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  in  Champlain  C 
St.  Albans,  Vermont,  July  11,  1815,  while  engaged  in  "  lecturii^ 
Brother  Drumniond  has  traced  the  course  of  this  great  Masonic 
letters  (yet  prescned),  from  Baltimore,  through  Western  Pcnn 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  and  thence  to  Baltimoi 
everywhere  conferring  the  degrees.  He  afterward  went  N 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  to  New  York,  and  then  East.  Il 
Haverhill,  New  Hampshire,  July  17,  1817,  he  says  :  — 

"...  I  made  no  further  tarry  until  I  arrived  ai  ^Vindsor,  Vennont.  wfM 
council  of  Selecl  Masons,  They,  finding  Ihal  the  degree  ns  fall  of  infbrn 
could  nol  be  given  anleccdcnl  10  ihat  of  [he  Royal  Arch,  irtshed  fbt  «  vunot 
to  confer  jl,  upon  which  1  granted  Ihem  one  in  the  words  fellowtng.  tit:  — 

"'To  all     etc. — liy  the  Hi[;h  Power  in  me  vested  by  the  Thrice  lltn 
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Nilcs),  expressly  allows  the  degree  to  be  conferred  on  Mark  Masters  who  have 
passed  the  Chair ;  but  Cross  limits  it  to  Royal  Arch  Masons.     He  says  :  — 

**  It  is  well  kno%m  that  Eckel  and  Niles  held  that  it  should  be  conferred  ke/ore  the  Rojrml  Arch ; 
and,  following  their  instructions,  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Maryland  to  conferred  it  until  it  was 
ttureodered  to  the  Council,  and  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Virginia  so  confers  it  to  this  day.  With 
mch  vieiA's.  Kckrl  and  Niirs  couJd  never  have  granted  authority  to  confer  it  '  only  on  Royal  Arch 
llAions  who  have  uken  all  the  preceding  degrees,  as  is  required  by  the  General  Grand  Chapter.' 
But  without  such  limitation.  Cross  could  not  form  independent  bodies;  and  the  charge  of  Staple- 
fOQ.  the  contemporary  and  co-worker  with  Eckel,  that '  Cross  did  this  for  sordid  motives/  is  well 
established." 

It  has  been  stated  that  Cross  was  expelled  by  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Mary- 
land for  usurpation  of  power  and  misuse  of  the  same,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  such  action,  nor  was  he  a  member  of  a  chapter  under  its  jurisdiction,  nor 
did  he  ever  exercise  his  powers  in  that  State. 

Brother  Dnimmond  maintains  that  Cross  had  the  same  power  to  grant 
warrants  as  either  Eckel  or  Niles,  on  the  ground  that 

**  One  possessor  of  a  *  side  *  degree  has  as  much  right  of  control  over  it  as  any  other  possessor. 
And  it  is  only  when  it  is  organized  and  the  right  of  control  vested  in  a  governing  body  or  bodies. 
that  the  possessors  of  such  a  degree  lose  the  right  of  disseminatmg  it.  Cross's  method  was 
preferable  to  the  voluntary  method,  as  it  insured  uniformity  of  organizattun.** 

The  CroM  Connoilf  and  Charters.  —  Wliatever  motives  nuy  have  inspired 
Cross,  it  is  certain  that  the.  result  of  his  work  was  of  the  greatest  value  to 
Cr>*ptic  Masonry. 

Dnimmond  holds  that  the  first  permanent  boiiy  of  Select  Masters  was  the 
council  formed  by  Cross  at  Windsor,  Vermont,  July  5,  1817.  After  founding 
others  at  Bradfonl,  Vermont,  and  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire  (where  there 
had  l)ecn  a  council  of  Royal  Masters  since  .August  5,  181 5),  he  started  in 
September,  181 7,  to  visit  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Virginia,  calling  u|x>n 
Eckel  and  Niles  when  he  passed  through  lialtimore.  While  in  Washington, 
District  of  (Columbia,  he  was  appointed  (Jrand  Visitor  by  the  (Irand  Chapter 
of  Connecticut,  and  went  to  that  State  early  in  1818.  He  spent  part  of  the 
winter  in  Virginia,  forming  two  councils.  May  27,  1818,  he  gave  a  warrant 
for  a  council  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Drummond  says  that  he  has  seen  copies  of  many  of  these  charters,  and 
they  purport  in  terms  to  be  councils  of  Select  Masters.     He  states  :  — 

"  But  some  time  in  the  year  1818.  probably  in  January.  Cross  obtained  the  Royal  degree,  and 
soon  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the  two  in  one.  C>n  March  at.  1818.  Cross  says  in  his  dury. 
that  he  and  Companion  Hosmrr  c.illrd  on  Companion  Stow  at  Middletoan.  Conn.,  and  'confcrrrrd 
on  him  two  degrees.  Royal  ami  Select  M.istor,*  .  .  . 

"  I  have  caused  thr  early  records  of  a  number  of  the  councils  warrantetl  by  Cross  to  lie 
examined  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  earliest  date  of  the  conferring  of  the  Royal  degree  bv 
Cro»s.  I  find  that  New  Haven  Council.  .No.  10.  was  organiied  Oct.  t^.  1818,  by  Crms  in  person, 
when  four  Companions  '  were  admitted  Select  Master*  in  due  form  with  the  prepamtori  degree  of 
Roral  Master.* 

-  .  .  .  Action  was  taken  in  Oct..  1818.  looking  to  thr  formation  of  a  (jrand  (?ounci!.  and  on 
May  19.  1819.  the  Grand  Council  of  Select  Master*  of  the  Sute  of  ConnectKut  ^as  formed.  th« 
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extensive,  claimed  his  authority  from  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Jurisdiction,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  his  well-known  careei 
years,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  not  only   of  councils, 
at   least   of  Grand  Councils,  could   have  been  successful,  ex< 
J         '       ?  countenance  of  that  body. 

I  Barker  affixed  his  signature  to  the  warrants  issued  by  him 

Barker,  K.  H.  S.  P.  R.  S.,  Sovereign  Grand  Inspector-General,  3 
.  -^ ,  ^  \  for  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  United  States   of  America.  V 

I « i'    i  several  councils  in  Alabama,  from  which  a  Grand  Council  wai 

Tuscaloosa,  in  1827.    He  was  the  agent  of  the  Supreme  Council 
tion  of  a  Grand  Council  of  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  at  Natchez, 
1829,  which  took  the  councils  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  of  ih; 
"■  -.-w"      =^-  its  care  ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  s< 

many  years  afterward  (January  19,  1856),  organized  a  Grand  C 

closeness  of  the  relation  maintained  with  the  higher  degrees  of  th 

Rite,  is  shown  by  the  instrument  of  the  Grand  Council,  Princes 

conveying  jurisdiction  in  Mississippi  of  the  Royal  and   Select  d< 

Grand  Council  thus  formed.     Mackey  distinctly  states  that  Scot 

^  •^."   '  *  '*  was  introduced  in  that  State,  in  1815,  by  the  establishment  of  a  G 

^      »  :  ;■         *  of  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  obedience  of  the  Supreme  C< 

*'\\r  V  •'  The  Formative  Period  of  Fifty  Tears.  —  The  formative  peri* 

yj*  ;  .*  -i*  Masonry  may  be  considered  to  have  lasted  about  fifty  years, : 

:-'*  1824,  the  mistake  was  made,  in  Maryland,  of  assuming  jurisdi 

:  • '  Grand  Chapter,  six  Grand  Councils  were  in  existence,  viz.  :  Conn 

>  . .,      •'-.  York,   New    Hampshire,   North   Carolina,  Virginia,   and   Vermc 

quently  Virginia  dissolved  her  Grand  Council  ( 184 1),  under  th< 
jurisdiction  vested  in  the  Grand  Chapter,  and  primarily  in  that  ol 
whereas,  the  Grand  Council  is  now  known  to  have  been  in  exist 
years  before  even  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Maryland  received  the  : 


• 
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OoTemmental  Evolution, — Grand  Coundli  and  a  General  Grand  ConneiL 

— 'l*hc  farther  development  of  Cryptic  Masonry  will  lie  exhibited  in  a  brief 
review  of  the  several  Grand  Councils  which  have  been  gradually  organized, 
including  eleven  inde|)endent  Grand  Councils  in  States,  and  nineteen  which 
have  united  in  a  General  Grand  Council,  the  Constitution  of  which  became 
operative  March  i,  1881. 

It  shoulil  be  noted  that  Texas,  which  organized  a  Grand  Council  in  1856, 
and  which  met  anmially  until  1864,  abandoned  the  Council  system  proper  at 
that  period  of  comparative  isolation,  and  has  since  conferred  the  degrees  in  a 
*•  Council  appurtenant  to  a  Chapter,**  and  only  upon  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and 
as  if  the  degrees  belonged  strictly  to  the  Royal  Arch  system. 

All  human  organizations  are  subject  to  myriad  and  subtle  influences, 
affecting  their  progress  or  decay,  in  common  with  the  economic  and  social 
condition  of  the  peoples  in  which  they  have  their  existence.  There  have 
been  two  marked  depressions  in  the  onward  progress  of  Cryptic  Masonry  in 
this  country :  the  first,  at  the  period  of  the  remarkable  agitation  which  gave 
rise  to  what  was  known  as  the  Anti- Masonic  party,  which  it  is  not  the  province 
of  this  pa])er  to  discuss ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  during  the  eventful 
decade  from  1830  to  1840,  many  of  the  nearly  seventy  subordinate  councils 
ceased  to  exist,  and,  likewise,  some  of  the  (irand  Councils.  In  some  instances, 
only  the  result  of  Masonic  research,  with  the  recovery  of  long- forgotten 
printcfl  recurils,  revived  their  remembrance. 

The  second  period  of  depression  applies,  especially,  to  the  South  and 
South-west,  and  was  due  to  the  exhaustion  incident  to  a  destructive  war.  It 
may  be  that  the  great  multiplication  of  attractive  benevolent  scHieties,  and 
insurance  organizations,  api>ealing  to  the  needs  of  men  through  an  army  of 
industrious  agents,  absorl>ed  much  of  the  means  and  energy  ordinarily 
available  for  Masonic  work. 

Un<lcr  the  belief  that  necessity  requireil  it,  after  a  number  of  councils  in 
Mii^si^sippi  had  surrendered  their  charters,  and  others  becoipe  dormant,  the 
Ctrand  (.'oum  il,  which  had  still  annually  assembled,  in  1877  adopted  what  has 
been  witlely  known  as  the  **  Mississippi  plan,"  under  these  provisions :  — 

••  K.ich  Rov:»l  Arch  chapter  shall  hereaftrr  open  within  Its  bosom.  iin<lcr  its  charter,  as  % 
chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  a  council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters;  the  officers  of  t!ie 
chapter  corresponding  in  rank  to  those  of  the  council,  to  be  those  of  the  council. 

-.•Ml  the  Royal  Arch  M.isons  v^ho  have  not  received  the  degrees  of  R.n-.i;  M.iMrr  and  Select 
Master,  shall  l>c  entitled  to  h.ive  the  s.ime  conferred  or  communicated,  on  th«Mr  r'  quest,  and 
without  charjfe;  but  candid.ites  uho  shall  hereafter  receive  the  Roral  .-\ri  h  «l«-j;rre  *ha", 
immediately  thereafter,  and  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Arch  dtgree.  revcive  il;e  clrgfces  of 
Royal  and  Select  Master  uiihout  additional  charge." 

Tlie  Ctrand  Cotmril  no  longer  met  as  such,  and  this  •*  merger,"  as  it  was 
termed,  was  received  with  favor,  and  adopted  in  a  numlKT  i»f  States  where  the 
brethren  were  anxiously  endeavoring  to  prcsene  lK>th  chapter  and  council  in 
the  stress  of  the  times,  and  judged  themselves  forced  to  that  method  to 


With  one  exception  (Iowa)  all  the  independent  jurisdictions  . 
"  Mississippi  plan "  have  rescinded  the  same,  and  returned  to 
organization.  This  is  also  now  true  of  Mississippi  itself,  the  ( 
Arch  Chapter  having  adopted  the  Tollowing  in  iS88  :  — 

"  Rtselvid.  Thai  the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  hereby  releases  control 
Degnes.  and  recommends  thai  the  Grand  Council  of  Royal  tuid  Select  Msilei 
former  jurisdiction  of  the  degrees. 

"Thai  chapters  are  hereby  prohibited  from  cOTnniunicating  aDd  coDlenii 
Degrees,  recogniiing  Ihe  authority  of  the  Grand  Council  in  ail  msi 


In  February,  1888,  the  Grand  Council  of  Mississippi  ; 
officers  being  of  those   elected   in   1877,  including   the  Grand 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  and  six  councils  are  said  to  have  been  repi 

The  Grand  Councils  of  the  several  States  have  been  fort 
voluntary  association  of  councils  within  their  borders,  receiving  tl 
from  Grand  Councils  in  one  or  more  States ;  and  ftx)m  the  Supra 
as  when,  in  i860,  it  had  chartered  four  councils  in  Arkansas,  in 
convention  by  which  the  Grand  Council  was  formed.  But  i 
Baltimore,  the  Stipreme  Council  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction,  in 
enlightened  comity  toward  Masonic  brethren,  resolved  to  lelinquist 
over  the  Cryptic  Degrees  to  the  Grand  Councils,  to  promote  unity 

Oeneral  Grand  Conncil  Formed.  — In  the  year  1871  the  Gra 
of  Massachusetts  took  the  initiative,  in  an  effort  to  unify  the  polity  1 
by  formally  requesting  that  distinguished  and  influential  companion 
Drummond,  of  Maine,'  to  call  a  convention  of  delegates  of  the  var 
Councils  for  that  purpose. 

The  call  was  issued,  and  fourteen  Grand  .Cotmcib  were  repres 
meeting  held  in  New  York  City,  June  13,  187a.     It  was  agreed  by 
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"  Whrrras,  there  are  many  companions  who  have  receiired  the  degrees  in  chapters,  or  from 
SoverrijjTi  ln«|>ector^  o(  the  A  .*.  A  /.  S  /.  Ritr,  thrrcforc 

"  h'rtchrJ,  Ih.it  it  IS  thr  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  Cryjitic  Ivgrer*  should  be  under 
the  exclusive  jurivlictton  of  (jrand  Councils,  and  that  no  one  should  \>e  rrco^nijce*!  as  a  regular 
Companitm  of  thr  Kite  >*ho  has  not  received  the  degrees  in  a  lawfully  constituted  council,  or  by 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  A  .*.  A  /.  S  .*.  Kite,  previous  to  this  dale,  or  has  been 
lawfully  healed." 

A  uniform  system  of  nomenclature  was  adopted,  which  has  since  been 
generally  accepted  by  Grand  Councils. 

Another  meeting  of  the  convention  was  held,  in  New  York,  in  June,  1873, 
at  which  the  committee,  to  whom  the  subject  was  intrusted  the  previous  year, 
made  rc|K)rts.  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  nineteen  Grand 
Coimcils  iK'ing  represented  :  — 

"That  the  order  of  the  succession  of  the  degrees  be:  first.  Koyal  M.isfrr's.  second.  Srlecl 
Master's ,  and  that  it  br  left  optional  with  each  Grand  Council  to  conter  the  Su|*er«hjiceMenl 
Master's  »lrgree  as  an  honorary  degree." 

It  was  announced,  as  the  sense  of  the  convention,  that  a  (tcneral  (>rand 
Council  of  the  United  States  should  be  formed.  Nfeelings  were  sulisi*<jucnlly 
held  in  New  Orleans,  December,  1874,  and  in  Buffalo,  New  \\>rk,  in  .\ugust, 
1877,  in  furtherance  of  this  object.  At  the  latter,  twenty-two  (traml  Count  ils 
(with  Ontario),  were  represented.  By  re<|uest  of  the  (irand  Council  of 
Minne!>ota.  the  convention  reassembleil  at  Detroit,  August  23,  iSSo.  .\  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  which,  when  ratified  by  nine  (vrand  Coun<  ils.  w.is  to 
become  operative.  On  February  23,  1881,  (ieneral  (>r.in<l  Remnltr  (it-orge 
W.  Cooley  announced  that  the  (irand  Councils  of  New  York,  .Minnesota,  i  »hio, 
Imliana,  Mar}'land,  Tennessee,  Massachusetts,  .XblKima,  and  lx)Uisiana  had 
ratifietl  it.  ami  on  March  i.  1881,  the  (ieneral  (ir.ind  Master,  Ji»i.ih  H. 
Drummond,  of  Maine,  issued  a  circular  to  the  otiiccrs-elect,  and,  .lU), 
announ<'ed  that  South  Carolina  had  adopted  the  (Constitution. 

In  Denver.  Colorado,  .\ugust  14,  1883,  the  first  session  of  the  (iem-r.d 
(irand  Coimcil  was  held.  Of  the  variotis  (Jrand  (\>uncils,  eighteen  h.itl  given  m 
their  adhesion.  Connecticut  and  Michigan.  wht>ie  delegates  fiivored  the  Nvlv. 
ditl  not  ratifv  the  Constitution.  Pennsvlv.mia  and  Rhode  Islaml  declmed  on 
account  of  op|>osition  to  National  btxlies,  and  New  Jersey  for  other  realms. 
North  Carolina  adopted  the  Chapter  system  (since  given  up,  and  the  Council 
gtivemment  restored).  .Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  Kenturky  reorganized,  b'll  «iiti 
not  unite  (although  .\rkansas  has  since  ratified  the  compart).  Iowa.  Mi-^in- 
sippi,  and  Nebraska  retained  the  Chapter  system,  but  Nebraska  h.ix  smt  e 
joined  the  (ieneral  (irand  Council,  .ind  Mississippi  h.is  given  up  the  Chapter 
system.  Wisconsin  has  an  anomaKnis  system  ;  Virginia  an«i  \N  rst  Virgmi.i 
confer  the  degrees  m  a  Chapter  series,  and  Tex.is,  as  herettd'«»re  viul.  in  a 
"Council  appurtenant  to  a  Ch,ij>ter." 

In  1886.  at  U'.ishini;tt)n.  fifteen  (iriini  <*o!inrils  were  represented,  and  the 
organization  of  the  (irand  Council  of  <  )regon.  under  jurisdiction  of  the  (ieneral 
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Grand  Council,  was  announced,  and  dispensations  provided  for  c 
Territories,     Companion  G.  Raymond  Portal  was  appointed   Rq 
near  the  Grand  Council  of  England,  and  Companion  J.  Rosd  RobcniOtM 
the  Grand  Council  of  Canada. 

The  Late  Triennial  Assembly.  —  In  1889,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia  (Kota- 
ber  iglh),  seventeen  Grand  Councils  were  represented,  and  two  mtunllMei 
holding  charters  from  the  General  Grand  Council.  Companion  Xakk,  Dcfsv 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Georgia,  in  his  address  of  vckflK 
said  :  — 

"While  we  regret  much  thai  ibli  receplion  must  twsuch  lu  pilgrim  omrcBeRMtsiMB 
TneH  in  their  weary  pilpimage,  no  royal  court,  ncr  knighlly  power  eaa  ctxmiA  ■■  MMt 
grasp  or  heart-warm  greeting  we  would  gladly  grant  you.  la  (his  CNir  SootherB  MBNf  IHK. 
Though  wiihlQ  our  jurlsdiclional  realm,  the  Royal  and  Select,  into  ■wYtotie  care  *a4  k>9ta(M 
been  inUusted  the  secret  symbols  and  mcred  Ireaium  of  our  silent  Crypt,  be  h*  IB  aiakKk 
lew  have  kepi  the  iailh.  Our  altars  arc  pure  and  undeHlcd,  out  Sametmm  isaacndlAl^V 
secret  vnulis  ire  duly  guarded  and  secure." 

The  General  Grand  Master's  address  touchingly  alluded  to  tfie  Aa&A 
Rev.  Canon  Portal,  M.  A.,  Grand  Representative  near  England  and  U"aJa^rt« 
departed  this  Ufe  April  5,  1889,  aged  sixty-one.  and,  for  eighteen  yean,  Kaiak 
Master  of  Cryptic  Masons  in  England. 

Information  having  reached  this  body  of  the  intention  of  the  Gnmd  CoatrJ 
of  Mississippi  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  extcodiqri 
cordial  welcome  to  such  representatives  as  it  may  send  to  the  next  tr 
assembly. 

The  most  important  act  of  legislation  was  the  adoption  of  Scrtwn 
amend  the  ist  Article  of  the  Constitution,  which  now  adds  the  foUor.nc 


,.  Slate  Grand  Councils  shall  determine 


t  legal  5 


The  adoption  of  this  section  by  a  unanimous  vote  has  already  1  ■ 
very  favorable  effect  upon  the  Rite,  many  of  whom  felt  aggrieveil  ai  tv- 
of  the  first  convention,  especially  in  the  jurisdictions  of  Illinois  and  ^f'    •■ 
and  some  others,  from  which  earnest  protests  and  severe  criticism  !i       - 
received.      George  W.  Cooley,  of   Minnesota,  was  chosen    M.-.P. .  i-'"'- 
Grand  Master,  and  Henry  W.  Mordhurst,  of  Indiana,  General  Grand  R«ori£ 
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CHAFFER    II. 

ThK    RtTK    by    (iRANO    JlRISIHeTIoNS,    ANI>   ITS  ThRKE    DECiREES. 

The  limits  of  this  work  forbid  more  than  brief  references  to  the  Cryptic 
Kit*'  in  c.nh  jurisili<  ti<in. 

Alabama. — The  Oyptit*  Degrees,  and  it  is  l>elicved  councils  also,  are 
title  t<»  the  work  of  John  ILirkor.  of  the  Snithern  Supreme  Council,  Ancient  and 
Ar(  epted  Rite.  The  (iran<l  (^ounril  was  formed  in  1K38  (Deremlnrr  13th), 
by  twenty -u'ven  Royal  and  Select  Masters.  In  1843  the  action  of  Virginia  was 
rep»uli.ited.  In  1S49  it  obje<'ted  to  the  granting  of  the  degrees  in  its  juriwlir- 
tion.  by  thr  ( ir.md  ( 'on^i^tory  of  Charleston.  Many  of  its  sulMmlinates  were  in 
wiclely  distant  Siatrv  After  meeting  regularly  for  forty-five  years,  in  1886  its 
ctmstituents  dissolved  it,  all  branches  of  .Masonr>'  in  that  State  l>cing  much 
depresM'd.  Iliit  wiili  the  revival  of  the  imlustrial  interests,  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  ho|>o  exists  f<»r  a  return  of  lK*tter  things. 

Arkaniat.  — ( irand  <  ^>un(-il  was  formed  No\'eml>er  6,  i860,  by  four  councils 
chartered  by  the  S'Mitliern  .Su|)reme  Council.  Has  a  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tii)n  making  active  members  of  the  Southern  Supreme  Coun<  il,  resident  in  the 
State,  and  meml>ers  of  the  Convention.  ineml>ers  also  of  (iraml  Counnl  as  l(»ng 
as  they  are  members  of  councils  in  the  State.  .-VdojUetl  ChajJter  meth<M|  in 
1878.  Init  reon;ani/c(l  in  1881.  Joined  (leneral  (*rand  Ctnimil  in  1S86.  The 
Grand  C«)uiii  il  has  <-onferred  degrees  upon  candi<lates  for  the  general  gotnl  of 
the  Rite  there,  but  now  confines  its  practice  to  conferring  the  degrees  u|M»n 
those  previously  ele<  ted  in  a  suUirdinate  council. 

California.  —  Organized  June  26.  i860,  by  two  rouni  ils  chartered  bv 
Ciraml  Coun<  il  of  Alabama,  one  by  (irand  Council  of  iennessee,  and  one 
bv  (irand  Council  «)f  I'exas. 

Connecticnt.  —  This  juristliction  has  l)een  freely  referred  to  in  the  sketch 
of  general  historv.  Cross  founded  ten  councils  in  1818.  In  Mav  (2oih) 
1819,  the  first  Crand  Coum  il  of  Select  M.isters  was  organi/r<l  by  that  name. 
it  is  c  laimed.  Reconls  to  1830,  lost.  In  1825.  by  revisetl  constitution,  Uuh 
degrees  are  mentioned,  and  jiower  over  them  given  to  councils,  (ireat 
decay  ami  de|>ressi(m  ensue<l  In'tween  1826  and  1846,  but  since  that  date 
rapid  ami  sif.nly  progress  has  K'en  made. 

Delaware.  —  Cross  conferred  <legrees  in  Newcastle  and  Wilniinjrton.  but 
Cryptic  Masimry  h;is  been  neglected  in  Delaware. 

Florida  — (iraml  Council  organized  lanuarv  11.  i8;8.  bv  three  tfnntils 
«  h  irlcred  by  the  S*)uthern  Supreme  C\>um  il.  .After  a  Ion;:  sinig^le  over  the 
subjei  t  c»f  C  h  i|»ter  junsdi<  li«»n,  the  Crand  Chapter  of  Florida  det  line»l  i«)  act. 
an  1  It  l«-«  ame  a  memlKT  of  the  (ieneral  Cirand  Council.  Nt»  priH-ee»lini:s 
have  been  printed  sim  e  i^Sj,  or  meetings  held  since  1SS4  to  1SS9,  luit  a 
meeting  w.i^  announced  for  iSgo. 
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Georgia. — Abram  Jacobs  conferred  the  Select  degree  before  itak  • 
heretofore  mentioned.  Grand  Council  formed  May  j,  i8j6,  utuin  aul^att 
of  the  Southern  Supreme  Council,  and  is  mentioned  in  pubHcatiou  g(  dm  ea 
Its  records  have  been  lost,  and  it  became  dormant.  A  conventiaa  wm  hdl 
and  Grand  Council  was  formed  June  ji,  1 84 1 ,  by  three  coancils.  The \tfAtn 
of  No.  I,  slate:  "Established  under  the  auihority  of  the  SuprcnK  Gnd 
Council  of  the  33",  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina."  Adopted,  m  t&ti,At 
constitution  of  i8z6  ;  but,  in  the  revised  constitutioD  of  1842,  it  rbboej  to  tr 
"  The  highest  source  of  legitimate  Masonic  authority  in  the  Slate  vt  (ica^ 
and  of  right  ought  to  have  the  government  and  xiipchmendeacc  of  < 
councils  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  trithin  its  jiirisdictioD."  Ib  Gdrt 
Council  meets  annually, 

Illinois.  —  Grand  Council  organized  March  10,  1854,  by  coondb  cl» 
tered  by  Grand  Council  of  Kentucky.  This  is  one  of  the  raoft  inpoM 
jurisdictions  in  the  United  States.  Its  membership  is  large,  and  CtiOBBS 
the  scat  of  much  activity  in  Masonic  work. 

In  1854  it  refused  even  to  "heal"  Royal  and  Select  Masters  nude  in  dl^ 
ters.  In  1877  it  surrendered  the  degrees  to  the  Grand  Chapter.  bntAr 
Grand  Council  continued  to  meet  annually,  its  constituent  coandli,  if  dn 
can  be  so  regarded,  being  composed  of  chapter-made  Royal  and  Sdra 
Masters,  in  aildition  to  former  membership.  The  amngcoient.  howettiM 
not  satisfactory,  and  in  i88z  the  Grand  Chapter  and  Grand  Coundt  iiiiiimHf 
agreed  to  return  to  the  original  status.  Much  wann  discussion, /»«>■)«( 
has  been  indulged  in  throughout  the  country,  and  Illir»ois  has  bdd  1  tm 
conspicuous  position,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  many  who  reprcsrwrf  * 
General  Grand  Council ;  but  a  more  harmonious  future  is  probable  vn 
the  action  of  that  body,  in  relegating  the  Masonic  status  of  its  raetnbenh9  « 
each  individual  Grand  Council.  It  has  been  claimed  in  Illinois,  hi  Moe 
of  her  wisest  and  best  Masons,  that  these  uncertainties  have  cost  the  ten* 
several  thousand  members  heretofore.     The  Grand  Council  is  indep^ndcoL 

Indiana.  —  In  this  jurisdiction  the  degrees  were  conferred  in  ch^Mm 
until  the  action  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter.  After  this,  ciiMpta-atk 
Masters  were  "  healed,"  and  councils  chartered  by  Kentucky  and  Ohio  oi|»- 
ized  the  (irand  Council  December  20,  1855.  Cryptic  Masonry  is  proipcnM 
in  this  jurisdiction. 

Iowa.  —  Here  the  Council  Degrees  were  conferred  in  chapten  wka 
Royal  Arch  Masonry  was  introduced.  But  after  the  General  Grand  Cistf^ 
resolu  dons,  heretofore  mentioned,  companions  were  "healed"  on  the  intioni 
of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  (}rand  Council  of  Illinois,  and  councils  cbtnrri 
by  Illinois  organized  the  Grand  Council  of  Iowa  January  3,  1S57.  NuKtts 
councils  had  been  organized,  when,  in  i8;8,  it  merged  itself  into  thelioi' 
Chapter,  and  to  the  present  day  confers  the  degrees  in  chapters.  Bat  ii  ta 
been  recently  stated,  on  apparently  good  authority,  that  there  is  a  sr^ 
disposition  to  reassume  the  Council  organization. 
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Kantai.  —  Organized,  in  Grand  Council  of  R/.S.*.  and  S.*. E/.Nfasons, 
December  12,  1867,  by  three  councils,  chartered  by  the  Grand  Council  of 
Missouri. 

Kentucky. — Cross  conferred  the  Select  degree  in  1816-1817,  and  sent 
charters,  but  if  organization  took  place  then,  it  iii  not  known.  Delegates  from 
six  councils  organized  the  Grand  Council,  Deceml)er  10,  1827,  —  a  resuh  of 
the  labors  of  John  liarker,  representing  the  Southern  Supreme  Council. 
During  the  -\nti- Masonic  i)eriod,  it  met  once  only  l>etwcen  1833  and  1845. 
Kentutky  merged  the  degrees,  under  chapter  control,  from  1878  to  1881, 
when  the  (>ran<l  Council  reorganized. 

In  the  recent  Masonic  annals  of  this  Graml  C'ouncil,  Most  Illustrious  H.  H. 
(irant,  (*trand  Mxsler,  rei>orts  the  case  of  a  Thrice  Illustrious  Master  of  a 
coun(  il  who  had  communicateii  the  degrees,  out  of  a  counc  il,  and  who  con* 
stnied  his  obligation  to  mean  that  he  must  not  (onfer  the  degrees,  except  in  a 
fiUincil^  but  might  communicate  the  same,  ami  dire*  t  the  Recorder  to  insert 
the  names  as  if  nude  in  a  council.  The  Grand  Master  de(  lared  the  work 
irregular,  violating  present  usage,  and  reijuired  recognition  to  Ikt  refused  until 
they  were  "healed"  in  o|)en  council.  The  Grand  Council  unanimously 
approve<l.     Kentucky  is  an  inde)>endent  jurisdiction. 

Louiiiana.  —  When  the  degrees  were  first  introduce<l  is  unknown,  Init 
Holland  Council,  No.  i,  was  organized  by  John  Barker  in  1827.  and  it  is 
referred  loin  the  "  tableau  **  of  the  Grand  Chajiter  in  182S.  There  was  a 
reorganization  of  Capittilar  Masonry  alnMit  1850.  and  Cr>plir  Masonry  also 
assumed  new  life,  four  councils  having  formed  a  <>rand  Coumil,  Fi-bniar>' 
10,  1856.  One  (»f  these  was  Holland,  No.  i,  ami  the  others  were  chartered 
bv  Kentut  kv  and  .Alabama. 

Maine.  —  Organized  May  3,  1855,  by  three  councils,  chartered  by  the 
(irand  Council  of  Masvu  husetts  in  1854.  .\t  an  earlier  |Ktrit>d,  a  council  had 
been  working  under  the  (General  (irand  Chapter,  l>efore  it  relimpiisheii  charge. 
Peaceful  ami  pros|)erous,  Nfaine  is  without  a  history,  except  that  of  sui  rrss. 

Maryland. —  llie  original  leaders,  in  disseminating  the  degrees  in  Mary- 
laml,  have  l>een  spoken  of.  Il  was  a  "  side  degree  **  there  Inrfore  1  ^vk^. 
Thi>se  m  charge,  umler  the  belief  that  the  Select  degree  was  under  their 
absolute  control,  placed  it  in  charge  of  chapters,  ami  it  was  .itithori/ed  by  the 
C>raml  Chapter  to  be  conferred  in  181 7.  In  1824,  it  was  formally  m.ide  \vxx\ 
of  the  chapter  system,  to  l>e  conferred  liefore  the  M  .\  K.*.  Master's  decree. 
In  1845  It  was  placed  after  that  <legree.  'ilie  Cr>'ptic  I>egreeN  rontmued 
to  l>e  conferred  in  chapler-councrts  until  1872,  when  the  C»rand  Ch.ipter 
IbrlKide  it.  This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  (irand  Coumil.  l»y  m\ 
counc  lis.  May  12.  1874. 

Maatachnietts.  —  IWnjamin  (ile.ison  .iml  others  forme<i  a  voluntarv  coun- 
cil of  Royal  Masters  in  1817.  obtaining  afterwards  the  sanction  of  (\>lumbian 
Council  (New  York).     Cross  organized  a  Select  council  at  Springfield.  May 
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a8,  1818.  Representatives  from  six  councils  met  February  8,  lirt,  td 
completed  the  organization  of  a  Grand  Council,  Juae  15,  iSj6.  fjeatk 
during  the  Anti-Masonic  agitation  are  lost  until  the  reorganization  in  t&ff 
Since  1853  it  has  met  regularly,  and  has  been  so  prosperous  that  it  a  At 
largest  jurisdiction  in  membership.  Hiram  Council  (Worcester),  «li  jlj 
members,  is  the  largest  council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  ta  the  wodd. 

The  address  of  Most  Illustrious  Grand  Master  Daniel  W.  Joan  (UjKt 
(December,  1889),  in  alluding  to  the  recent  amendment  of  the  Coastmcia 
of  the  General  Grand  Council  declares  :  — 

"This  was  unanimoiul*  adopted,  and  all  felt  that  it  would  make  deair  ibe  sia  oTtW  Gt^B 
Gtand  body,  and  bring  Into  hannanious  union  all  tlie  Grand  Couscib.  IrnniMlBtrlj.  M^pM 
from  M:veral  o Ills! de  Grand  Con nctls  exprescd  tbc  opinion  thai  th«5c  (i«aj  boUlaaadtjB 
(he  General  Grand  Caundl  as  toan  as  Ibc  necessary  arraDgeme  nii  cfxilit  be  ni*de. 

"These  triennial  aiwmblies  conduce  not  only  to  the  perfortnaace  of  aoch  dnttf*  ■■■«>< 
lo  the  proper  consolidation  and  organiiaiion  of  Ibe  Order,  but  also  to  the  mU*anaa  rfOaa 
■ocial  feelings  which  can  but  draw  us  nearer  into  the  bonds  of  comnum  brc-thefftoe^  od  to 
ilicnglhen  Cryplio  Masonry  tbrougliout  the  world." 

Uiotligail.  — Grand  Council  organized  January  13,  1858,  by  th«e  m» 

oils,  chartered  by  Grand  Council  of  Connecticut.  The  first  dispmatMin 
granted,  in  1856,  for  Monroe  Council,  at  Detroit.  The  Order  fiu  mfe 
remarkable  progress.  Michigan  is  one  of  the  most  important  jumi&nin 
The  Grand  Council  is  independent,  but  does  not  favor  chapicr-iBidr  Korf 
and  Select  Masters.  Companion  G.  B.  Noble,  Chairman  of  the  C 
says  (1890)  :  "We  are  pleased  to  find  the  Cryptic  Rite  in  a  jujipCTg 
condition.  From  the  statistics  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  in  all  wn 
jurisdictions  there  has  been  a  steady  growth.  .  .  ." 

The  questions  heretofore  in  controversy,  i.e.,  the  healing  process  lod 
of  chapter-made  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  we  believe  are  very 
settled. 

Hinnesota.  —  Organized  Grand  Council  December  la,  i870vb)'itw 
councils,  chartered  by  Grand  Council  of  Iowa.  A  council  bad  been  ciumd 
by  New  York  in  1855,  but  it  became  dormant,  Minnesota  has  takeDiWf 
prominent  part  in  the  formation  and  management  of  the  Geaenl  Ci^ 
Council. 

HiisisBippi.  —  The  early  history  has  been  detailed  in  the  gener-J  li- 
the Rite.     Organized  July  ig,  1S56,  —  adopted,  in  1877, what  is  ki   ■ 
"  Mississippi  plan,"  but  reorganized  Grand  Council  in  Februan',  r^- 

Uisaoari. — The    Royal    degree    was   introduced    in    1818. 
Grand  Council  was  formed  by  councils  organized  by  a  comp.ii:. 
authority  from  Cross.      These  became  extinct,  and  also  subsoit^'. 
chartered  by  Kentucky.     The  Grand  Council  was  organized.  M.i 
by  three  councils,  chartered  by  Illinois. 

Nebraska.  —  Grand    Council  organized    November  10,  1S7;. 
Council  (organized  July  3,  1867),  under  charter  from  the  Southern  .^^ 
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ii  3)'',  and  two  councils,  chartered  by  Kansas.  Adopted,  in  1878,  a 
>f  *'  Mississippi  plan/'  but  revived  as  a  Grand  Council,  in  1886,  and 
the  Ciencral  (>rand  Council. 

w  Hampshire. — On  August  5,  18 15,  four  companions  formed  a 
iry  council  of  Royal  .Masters  at  Hopkinton.  K  council  of  Select 
s,  under  direction  of  Cross,  was  formed  in  18 19,  and  the  two  united  in 

A  (»rand  Council  was  organized  July  9,  1823.  From  1835  to  1855, 
:  Ma-sonry  was  dormant,  when  Orphan  and  Columbian  Councils  revived, 
ith  Adiiniram  Council,  chartered  by  Connecticut,  formed  a  (}rand 
11  June  II,  1S63.     It  is  now  flourishing. 

W    Jerwej,  —  Organized    (Irand    Council    November   26,    i860,    two 
Is  having  been  chartered  by  Pennsylvania,  and  one  by  New  York.     It 
i<lc'pcn«lcnt  juris<liciion. 
W  York.  —  This  jurisdiction  has  been  discussed  in  the  general  account 

Rite.  On  S».'ptcmber  2,  18 10,  a  number  of  Royal  Misters,  who 
'<l  the  <le;2:ree  as  a  "  side  degree,"  voluntarily  organized  •*  Coltimbian 
Cotimil  of  Royal  Mxster  Masons."  In  1818  they  conferred  the  Snper- 
?nt  degree.  In  1821  it  merged  with  a  voluntary  council  of  Select 
s.  In  1S60,  well-known  troubles  in  smlwlic  .Masonry  being  adjusted, 
I  drand  Cotinril,  which  had  been  formed  originally  of  officers  and  past 
i  of  ('()l!iml)ian,  united  with  a  Oram!  Council  which  h.ad  been  f»)rmed, 
k*  York,  in  1S54,  by  three  councils,  chartered  by  Connecticut,  that  did 
that  time  recogni/e  the  existing  Masonic  authority  of  the  old  rouncil. 
ork  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  (ieneral  (»rand  Council. 
:th  Carolina.  —  Masonry  was  introfhiced  into  North  Cariilina  at  an 
ate.  On  August  21.  1767,  a  warrant  was  granted  by  the  (Irand  I/id^e 
lanrl  for  "  Royal  While  Hirt  I>odge,"  at  Halifax,  North  Car.»lmi.  The 
rxn<\  Council  was  organized  at  Fayetteville,  June  21,  1822,  five  counrjl'; 
rre  at  work  uniting,  and  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Southern  Siif>reme 
il.  The  (question  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Grand  Chapter  was  mooti-d.  l.«ii 
5  it  de<lined.     In  1859  the  Grand  Chapter,  which  had  assumed  some 

control  over  these  degrees,  in  the  dormant  condition  of  the  (trand 
il  for  nviny  years,  adopted  the  following:  **  ^^/<>/rr//.  That  this  (ir.ind 
T,  after  due  consideration,  herebv  disclaims  for  itself  and  sul>ordinates 
i  all  control  over  the  Royal  an<l  Select  Mxsters'  degrees."  In  i860 
oun<  ils  were  chartered  by  the  Supreme  Council  (Southern  JuriMliction), 
(i.  Mackey  Inking  the  active  agent,  an<l  the  Grand  Council  was  formed 
,  i860.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  war.  no  farther  meetmg  was  hcM 
^68.  In  1 883  it  dissolved,  and  again  remitted  the  degrees  to  the  Grand 
T,  b^t  in  1S87  it  reorganized.  Its  Grand  Council  is  an  inde|H*ndent 
:tion. 
0. — Grand  Council   organize!  January  6.   1830,  by  five  councils,  all 

by  John  Barker,  .\gent  for  the  Southern  Supreme  Council     The  Select 
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fh^m^^lrtVN  in(i>  a  rf^i'ar  iTouncil  of  Selrct  Nf.iMrn.  and  I  do  .ipp^iint  my  Worthy  Companton, 
Hamu«*i  S.  Yuun^.  to  Xxt  i\\%\  I'hricr  Illustnoiis  (irand  Mavtrr,  /uchrus  llovry  lie  the  first  Illuv* 
trious  Deputy  Grand  Master,  and  Oliver  A^jrli  to  be  the  l*rincipal  Conductor,  and  I  do  grmot 
them  full  poMcr,  Hith  thctr  constitutional  nunil»cr.  to  asscmblr.  o}ien,  and  confer  the  Degree  of 
Select  Master,  and  do  all  other  husiness  appertaining  to  said  degree,  for  which  this  shall  be  their 
warrmnt.  unti;  revoked  by  the  (jrand  l*uis&ant.  And  I  do  further  direct  taid  Council  to  hold  itt 
meetings  at  ISennington,  liennington  (jounty.  and  Stale  of  Vermont.  Given  under  my  hand  at 
Bmniagton.  this  twenty-tliird  day  of  May.  A.n.  i3i8.  and  of  th«*  Discovery,  a8i8. 

•JOHN  H.  CO  HON. 

"Acting  Deputy  IHiissant  in  Grand  (^oundL" 

These  councils  existed  until  1826-1828.  In  1849  they  reorpanizcd  and 
worketi  untlcr  original  warrants  until  1854.  Four  councils  organized  (*rand 
Council  August  10,  1854. 

Virginia. — The  early  history  of  the  Rite  shoH*s  that  Myers  remained 
awhile  in  Virginia,  where  he  probably  conferred  <legrees.  In  December,  1817, 
a  council  of  Select  Masters  was  estat>lished  by  Cross  in  Richmond,  and  stib- 
te<|uently  one  at  Portsmouth  and  other  |M)ints.  De^emlKT  20,  1820,  a  Gran<l 
Council  was  ft>rme<!,  which  a[)[)arently  faileii  to  meet  fmm  1829  to  1839,  and 
in  1847  dissolved  itself  and  left  the  degree*!  to  the  chapter.  'I*he  mistake  in 
connection  with  this  action  has  l)een  elsewhere  descrilHrd.  'ITie  «icgrees  are 
conferred  before  the  Royal  Arch. 

Wiieoniin.  —  Three  councils,  chartere<i  by  ( >hio,  organized  the  (irand 
Council  (KiolHrr  28.  1S57.  In  1878.  by  arrangement,  the  Oranti  Ch.ijuer 
took  charge  of  the  degrees.  Hut  in  1881  a  (»rand  Coun(  il  w.is  organi/etl  by 
representatives  from  forty- nine  councils.  'Ilie  reconi  does  not  state  h(»w 
they  were  organize^!. 

Sabordinate  Connoili. — The  following  sul)()rdinate  councils  are  under 
charge  of  the  (leneral  (irand  Coum  il :  \Va.shinglt»n,  No.  1,  Washington.  I)iitri€:t 
of  Columbia;  Oklahoma,  No.  i.  at  Atoka.  Imiian 'I'erritt»r>' ;  I)eming,  No.  i, 
I>emin;;,  New  Mexico;  antl  Casselton.  Nv).  i,  Casselttm,  Ntirth  I>akota. 

Cryptic  Masonry  in  Canada.  —  Ilie  authority  for  the  fu  ts  stated  in  this 
brief  sketch  is  tlerived  chiefly  from  the  comprehensive  work  of  the  Rite  in 
Can.id.1,  by  PastCirami  .Master  J.  R«>«  Rol>ertson,  of  Toronto,  (irand  Re<*onier 
of  the  Cirand  Council  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Swimuel  Kidtler,  from  the  Cnileil  Staler,  tr.ivelletl  through  New  Hnmswi<  k 
as  a  kvturer  in  1826.  and  it  is  supiK>se<!  the  tlegrees  were  conferred  by  hirn 
at  that  time,  as  a  St.  Jv)hn  news|u|>er  of  1S2S  contains  a  notice  of  a  «purterly 
meeting  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters.  Hut  there  is  no  record  th.it  in  authentic. 
In  1866  Companion  Robert  Marsh.ill.  of  St.  John.  New  Hninswit  k.  t»H»k  the 
degrees  of  Royal,  Selert,  and  SuiK'r-Kxcellent  M.ister,  in  a  Rov.il  .md  Select 
council  at  lialtimore.  Cnited  States,  for  the  puqH>se  of  ininxl'u  mg  the  Rite. 
He  instituted  three  councils.  —  St.  John.  No.  1,  New  Hnmswi<  k.  Nik  2.  ami 
Carleton,  No.  3.  —  under  charters  from  the  Crand  Coun<  il  of  M.iine.  May  18, 
1867. 

A  convocation  of  Roval  and  Select  Masters  of  New  Hrunswiik  Has  talletl. 
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August  15,  1867,  to  Tonn  a  Grand  Council.  Gordon  R.  GanJeo,  33',  of  ^ 
Grand  Council  of  Maine,  was  present,  with  the  represcmativea.  and  acaed  Jt 
President.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  and  Most  lllusthous  CunpoiB 
Robert  Marshall  wa.s  elected  M.-.P.-. Grand  Master  for  New  Bnumritt.  b 
i36S  delegates  were  appointed  to  the  convention  of  Cryptic  MaMtabddi 
St.  I^uis,  Missouri.  In  1870  "Chebucto  "  Council  was  constitutnl  in  Hltta, 
Nova  Scotia,  under  warrant  from  the  Grand  Council  of  New  Brunswick, 

In  1870  councils  were  authorized  to  confer  the  degree  of  the  "M 
Cross,"  or  "  Babylonish  Pass,"  that  being  a  prerequisite  to  iJie  Onfcr  fli 
Knights  Templar  in  the  United  Sutes,  but  not  acknowledged  by  the  SopraK 
Grand  Conclave,  of  the  Order  in  England  and  Wales,  under  •vhtcih  CifiiAa 
Templar  Encampments  held.  The  council  took  jurtsdictiun  with  the  appronl 
of  W.  J.  B.  Mcleod  Moore,  S.  G.  I.  G..  33°,  and  Grand  Prior.  Onia  of  it 
Temple,  etc..  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  also  of  Most  Eimocni  Sii  Kaet 
William  Blackstone  Hubbard,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Encampoieai  rffc 
United  States,  and  this  was  recognized  by  Right  Eminent  Sir  UlUoa  S 
Gardner,  afterward  Grand  Ma.ster  of  Templars. 

It  was  in  the  village  of  Orillia,  Ontario,  that  a  council,  uoder  wamat  bm 
New  Brunswick,  was  established  as  "  Shekinah  "  Council  in  Nowmbn,  il;* 
Other  councils  were  established,  and,  in  July,  1871.  AdoQiram  Conci 
Toronto,  called  a  Convention  of  councils  in  Ontario,  which  met  AngnM  L 
1871,  and  the  Grand  Council  of  Ontario  was  formed;  R.-.P.-.Conpoiai 
R.  D.  Haringion.  Inspector  General  of  Cryptic  Masonry  for  Ontario  mA 
Quebec,  being  present  as  Chairman,  and,  transferring  his  authority,  tbe  Octti 
Council  proceeded  to  work  with  success,  meeting  annually,  and  gnscB? 
charters  to  councils.  In  August,  1873,  the  Grand  Master  in  his  addmstni 
notice  of  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Council  of  England  and  Wales. 

In  187s,  the  fifth  .'knnual  Assembly  of  Ontario  resolved  as  follows:  — 

'■'ITial  ll.is  Grand  Council  approves  o(  Ihe  formation  of  a  Grand  Council  uf  Rile  *«  X 
Dominiiin  of  Canada,  compOicd  of  Ihe  Giand  Council  of  Rayal  and  Select  MuMn.  tteCoi< 
Conclart  ■d  Rome  and  ConManimc,  and  the  Grand  Lj^dgd  of  Royal  Ack  Marioftv  and  teJM 
authorises  and  Instructs  Ihe  Mosl  IDusirious.  Ihe  Grand  Master,  lo  take  all  necesui^  (Bptao* 
nedloB  wilh  the  other  bodies  interesled  10  perfect  the  same." 

This  resolution  went  into  effect,  by  consent  of  all  the  bodies  oamed.  n  Jiif; 
1880,  under  name  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Canada. 

In  1884,  the  Red  Cross  degree  being  then  given  in  Pirceptociet  d 
Knights  Templar,  the  Grand  Council  of  Canada  surrendered  all  COMnl*^ 
the  Red  Cross,  and  councils  were  directed  to  cease  conferring  tL  Siate 
action  was  taken  in  1885,  in  reference  to  the  other  Rites,  leaving  the  Cr«i 
Council  in  control  only  of  the  Cryptic  Rite. 

A  period  of  comparative  depression  set  in,  but  it  is  believed  thai  ftKiiftK 
action  in  visitation,  on  the  part  of  superior  officers,  will  bear  fruit  m  fauc 
prosperity.     Past  Grand  Master  Robertson  beautifully  says  :  — 
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"  The  day-dream  of  our  ihres  may  be  realized,  anfl  a  freih  interest,  a  new-born  enthuiasm.  an 
intpiratiun  (or  another  rxi«tence.  may  be  awaiting  those  who  hold  Cast  to  the  faith,  and  feel  that  in 
the  degrees  ol  Kov.il  jind  Select  Master,  there  is  an  enduring  strength  that  can  withstand  the  giant 
wave  of  success  which  seems  to  attend  those  modem  organiiations.  planted  as  they  are,  like  pinct 
fai  Southern  lbre»ts,  all  over  this  great  continent." 


SOTAL  DEORBB.  —  Mackcy  descnl>cs  thin  degree  as  the  eighth  in 
the  American  Rite,  and  the  first  conferred  in  a  council  of  Royal  and  Select 
Masters.  It  has  the  following  officers:  A  'ITiricc  Illustrious  Master,  repre- 
senting King  Solomon  ;  a  Right  Illustrious  Deputy  Master,  representing  Hiram 
of  Tyre  ;  an  Illustrious  Principal  Conductor  of  the  Work,  representing  Hiram 
Abif ;  a  Treasurer ;  Recorder ;  Captain  of  the  Cuard ;  Conductor  of  the 
Council,  and  Steward.  'ITic  Council  Chamber  represents  the  private  retreat 
of  King  5>olomon,  for  consultation  with  his  colleagues.  A  candidate  is  said 
to  be  **  honored  "  with  the  degree.  The  apron  b  black,  in  token  of  grief  at 
the  loss  of  the  Chief  Builder,  edged  with  red,  tv-pifying  his  blood,  shed  to 
maintain  his  integrity. 
Mackey  says  :  *  — 

**  I'he  events  recorded  in  this  degree  must  have  occurred  at  the  building  of  the  First  Temple, 
and  during  that  brief  fieriod  of  time,  after  the  death  of  the  Builder,  which  is  emt>raced  tietween  the 
dtscovrry  of  his  body  and  its  *  Masonic  interment*  ...  If  from  the  legendary  history  we  proceed 
to  the  symbulism  of  the  degree,  as  we  shall  find  that  brief  and  simple  au  are  the  ceremonies,  they 
present  the  great  Masonic  idea  of  the  laborer  seeking  for  his  reward.'* 

SELECT  MASTER.  —  llie  officers  of  this  degree  are  a  Thrice  Illustrious 
Master,  Right  Illustrious  Deputy  Master,  Illustrious  Prim  i pal  Conductor  of 
the  Work,  Treasurer,  Rcconler,  Captain  of  the  C»uard,  Conductor  of  the 
Council,  Steward,  and  Sentinel.  'Ilie  first  three  represent  the  Cirand  Masters 
at  the  building  of  the  Temple,  llie  syml)olic  colors  are :  black,  signifying 
•ecrecy  and  darkness,  and  retl,  for  anient  zeal.  Kvery  othcer  an<l  memlier  of 
a  council  wears  a  silver  trowel  within  a  triangle  of  the  same.  Mis(>ended  from 
a  bbck  collar,  edged  and  lineil  with  reil.  .\  council  is  sup)>osed  strictly  to 
have  neither  more  nor  less  than  twentv-seven  members.  The  term  was  for- 
merly  used  —  "Select  Masons  of  Twenty-Seven."  ITie  candidate  is  said  to 
be '*  chosen."  The  historic  object  is'  to  commemorate  the  de|H>!>it  of  an 
im[>ortant  treasure  by  Hiram  .Abif.  The  pbce  of  meeting  is  a  "Secret  Vault" 
beneath  the  Temple. 

While  the  lalwrs  of  the  Select  Masters  were  i>erformed  l)eft>re  thi>%e  related 
in  the  Royal  degree,  yet  they  were  not  made  known  to  the  Oaft  \\n\\\  long 
aAerward  ;  the  very  existence  of  Select  .Masters,  antl  their  secret,  having  been 
unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  workers,  the  degree  explaining  much  that  had 
taken  place  anterior  to  it. 

The  great  l)eauty  of  both  tlegrees  has  long  excited  M.is<>nic  admiration. 

SUPER-EZCELLEVT  MASTER.— This ilegree  in  some  .American  coun- 
cUs  is  conferred  in  course,  but  the  greater  number  treat  it  as  simply  an  honorary 

*  Ma^kry**  KJnyclo|vi*dla.  p.  674.  •  Market's  KniTi  IopLr«lta.  p.  701. 
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or  "side  degree,"  as  it  was  considered  by  the  A.-.A.'.S.-.RIie.  Iid» 
not  properly  pertain  to  the  Cryptic  Degrees,  but  is  ntheran  extcmioaofifat 
of  the  Royal  Arch  degree.  A  council  of  Super- Excellent  Moiten  fan  iha 
officers ;  Most  Excellent  King,  representing  Zededtah,  the  Iwcnticih  ml  la 
king  of  JudiLh  ;  Companion  Gedeliah,  representing  one  of  Zedoliali^  pBB; 
the  First  Keeper  of  the  Temple  ;  the  Second  Keeper  of  the  Tcmplt;  TW 
Keeper  of  the  Temple  ;  First  Herald ;  Second  Herald  ;  Third  HeiM  ;  C^o» 
of  the  Guard;  (3)  Royal  Guards;  Recorder;  Master  of  EicbeTai.  Bd 
Sentinel.  It  refers  to  circumstances  occurring  on  the  \*%\  ituy  of  iIk  iffi 
of  Jerusalem.  •"Its  legend  and  ceremonies  are  intended  to  tncnliau  Afl 
important  Masonic  virtue — fidelity  to  vows." 

ConoliuiaiL.  —  Cryptic  Masonry  in  America,  taken  as  a  irhoie.  a  stcM^ 
gaining  strength.  While  it  is  stationary,  or  even  losing  lo  some  eiirK.  o  j 
few  jurisdictions,  it  is  nevertheless  in  general  advanidng  witli  satisfKiaii  pf^ 
ress.  The  Rite  has  no  adventitious  aid  as  a  prere<[uisite  lo  any  otbetai* 
There  is  no  reason  lo  believe  thai  this  jewel  and  crown  of  .^Dcieoi  Ca 
Masonry  will  ever  want  votaries  to  seek  it  in  the  "  Secret  Vault." 


Cb\tth;  Frkemasoxrv. 

Englftud.  —  Cryptic  Freemasonry  has  been  worked  in  Eaglaad,  ■■* 
or  less  regularly,  for  over  a  century,  in  iact  from  about  t  760,  in  ooe  fam« 
another,  as  the  degrees  are,  in  part,  nearly  allied  lo  some  of  the  Saaem  ai 
Accepted  Rite.  My  "  Origin  of  ihe  English  Rite  "  is  the  latest  work  «•  * 
subject  from  a  British  stand-point,  and  might  be  coosaltcd  witb  adnaUff,* 
relation  to  the  additions  10  the  Royal  .\rch. 

Of  late  years  these  degrees  seem  almost  to  have  been  lost  si^t  oCivi^ 
knowledge  of  their  working  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  died  out,  save  in  Scodit 
under  the  wing  of  the  "  Early  Grand  Encampment," 

The  authority,  now  active,  was  derived  from  the  State  of  New  Voit* 
was  the  outcome  of  a  movement,  originated  in  the  Mark  Grand  t«lp  ■ 
England,  to  enable  Mark  Masons  and  Royal  Arch  Companions,  in  EnjdhnA* 
lake  the  Most  Excellent  Master,  and  the  Royal,  Select,  and  Sup«r-E«*IW 
Masters'  degrees,  as  in  America. 
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The  first  of  these  was  authorized  by  Most  Kminent  Coini>anion  Rces 
George  Williams,  (J.  H.  1*.,  in  1.S71  ;  an«i  the  others  were  chartcrctl,  in  connec- 
tion with  ft>ur  councils,  to  meet  in  Ijtjndon,  in  the  same  year,  by  the  MoNt 
Puissant  James  McCreetlie  (i.-.M/.  of  the  R.-.S.-.  and  S.*.  E.*.  Masters, 
these  uniting  to  form  the  (rrand  (\)uncil  for  Kngl.ind. 

'ITie  first  (Irand  Master  was  the  Most  Worshipful  Hrother  the  Rev.  Canon 
Portal,  M.  A.,  who  continued  to  Ik*  reclet  ted  until  his  lamented  decease  in 
1889,  when  the  Right  Hon.  the  Karl  of  Huston  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 
Brother  Frank  Richardson,  i^^  lieing  the  I>.  (J.  M.  ami  Ixml  Dungarvan  the 
P.  C.  t)f  W.  Several  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rile 
have  taken  an  espe*  ial  interest  in  the  work  and  pro?»i>erily  of  these  degrees, 
which  were  so  ha)>)»ily  intnxluceil  into  England,  in  1871,  by  the  III.*,  lirother 
Jackvm  II.  Chase.  an<l  111/.  Brothers  Martin  and  'ilionipson.  'ilie  present 
l»rand  Recorder  is  the  R.'.W.*.  Brother  ('.  F.  Matier,  I*.  I),  (i.  M.,  who  is 
the  efficient  (irand  Mark  Secretary,  and  one  of  the  l>e^t  Ritualists  known. 

Fifteen  councils  in  all  have  Inren  warranted,  of  which  numlier  twehe 
continue  on  the  roll ;  but  not  much  supi>ort  hxs  been  granted  to  them  by 
the  **rank  and  file  '*  of  the  CVaft,  for  even  s<ime  of  these  are  languishing. 

Represcnt:itives  are  exchange<l  with  several  (»rand  Coimcils  in  the  United 
States,  (*anada,  and  Scotland.  There  are  but  two  active  councils  for  the 
latter  country,  R.-.W.*.  Brother  J.  I).  Duncan  lieing  the  (i.*.  M.'.  These 
degrees  are  not  worked  in  Irelanil,  as  only  those  agreeii  to  by  that  (trand 
I^Mlge,  and  those  not  of  recent  date,  or  arrangement,  are  |>ermitted.  This 
regulation  lurs  not  a  few  old  Ceremonies  as  well,  suih  as  the  Royal  Order 
of  Scotland  ;  btit  the  Craft,  Arch,  Knight  Templar,  and  Amient  and  Acccjtted 
Rite  mutually  ret*ogni/e  each  other,  and  thus  eflfectually  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  rivals  whatever. 
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EULOGIUM  OF  ^HE  ASCIKNT  CRAFT. 


The  Relation  of  the  Symbolic^  Capitular^  and  Cryptic  Degrees  to  one 
another  and  to  Ancient  Craft  Masonry;  comprising  the  Foundation, 
the  Superstructure,  and  the  Ornaments  if  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Society  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

By  Charlks  T.  Mc-C'i-KNAfHAS,  33*, 
Historian f  Grand  Lodge,  State  of  New  York, 


CHAPTER   I. 
Symbousm  or  the  Foundation,  thk  Sii»frstri*cti're,  and  the  Ornamexts. 

**  The  Phytkal,  the  Sptntual.  the  CctntMl,  thetc  thr«c 
Intertwinuif ,  cvcr-Ucndtof  in  pcrfr^t  hAnrnmy." 

Introdaotory.  —  How  vain  wonlil  be  our  hoi>c  uf  attaining  |>crfcction  at 
once  !  The  Creator,  exen^ising  his  wis4lom,  proceeded  by  <lcgrees  when 
bringing  into  l>eing  the  hannoniou:»ly  moving  universe  ami  i>b<'ing  within  it 
this  Ixrautiful  world.  Klohim  first  created  th(>se  things  which  had  l)eing  with- 
out life  ;  then  those  things  which  had  life  and  l>eing  ;  finally,  that  whii  h  had 
life  and  Ixring.  with  reason  and  a  soul. 

The  higher  our  attainment  of  intellect  and  purity,  the  nearer  is  our  approach 
to  perfection.  We  are  children  of  the  light  ami  of  the  day,  and  not  of  the 
darkness  of  unl>elief ;  but  our  continue<i  progress  must  be  by  degrees.  ••  Men 
erect  comfortable  cottages  ;  kings,  sumptuous  palaces  ;  but  the  King  of  (iKir)-, 
a  heavenly  alxKle."  We  are  reminded  that  there  are  three  stages  <»f  heaven  : 
the  lower  atmosphere  for  created  things  that  breathe  ;  that  in  whi<  h  the  st.m 
float  in  their  grandeur  ;  and  that  in  which  the  angels  and  saints  m.tgnify  their 
Creator.  The  first  is  symboli/ed  by  the  Outer  Court  of  the  Holv  Teniple  at 
Jerusalem,  which  was  oin-n  to  all ;  the  Si*c(md,  by  the  (\Mirt  of  the  .Mmistering 
Priests,  who  arc  svmbolized  bv  the  Camlles  of  Heaven  :  and  the  third  is  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  with  the  Cherubim  shadowmg  the  Mercy  Seat  and  all  that 
the  Sacred  Ark  contains. 
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s  physical,  things  spiritual,  ; 
likewise,  there  are  gmdes  of  education,  of  the  h 
soul.  There  are  also  degrees  that  are  essential  to  a  fiiU  undersuiuSit  tl 
the  symboliscQ  of  our  Masonic  Brotherhood,  in  the  Sj-mbolic,  the  Ci;i^B, 
aiid  the  Cryptic  Departments. 

To  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  the  system  of  Masonry  embracing  ikv 
three,  compels  a  review  of  the  Institution  in  its  entirety.  The  rcUtiiBilHp* 
so  intimate  that  the  life  of  the  one  is  the  enistence  of  the  others.  The  faa- 
datiou  is  inferior  in  value  without  its  superstructure,  and  both  are  raU  1 
ineffective  without  furniture  and  ornamentation. 

"  All  things  wnti  each  other  blending. 
All  on  each  in  lum  dcprading ; 
Heavenly  Ministen  deicending. 
And  again  1o  Heaven  uptendin^ ; 
Floating,  mingling,  interweaving. 
Riling,  sinking,  and  receinng 
Eaj:h  bare  each,  wliile  each  is  giving 
Unto  each,  and  each  relieving 
Each,  the  pans  of  gold,  the  liviDg 
Cunent  through  the  air  is  heaving 
Breathleu  bleuings ;  He  them  bending. 
Balanced  woilds  fiom  change  defending, 
While  everywhere  diffused  is  hatmony  unending." 

The  respective  ages  of  the  divisions  of  Masonry  are  immaterial;  i 
tntercomnnuiication  is  essential. 

Doubtless  the  reader  will  find  exhaustive  information   peTtaintng  I 
matters  of  detail  in  the  preceding  pages,  emanating  from  the  pens  of  the  a 
reliable  Masonic  scholars,  and  under  the  latest  examinations  ;  ne^-crthckss."* 
assume    herein    the    liberty    of  review  of  the  relationship  of  the  princ^ 
involved  in  the  divisions  referred  to,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  prctcoidif: 

As  the  triune  act  of  Illohim  at  the  creation  is  so  enibleraatically  dMcd 
to  in  the  formulation  of  these  divisions,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  oDtng  in» 
tion  thereto,  and  commencing  this  chapter  with  such  allusions. 

We  trust  not  to  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  others,  but  a  full  pcrfbranet 
of  our  assumed  duty  would  appear  lo  make  the  following  cotitse  csoniri: 
to  wit,  to  trace  society  in  its  organized  forms  from  remote  period  to  the  pwsr* 
day  :  The  Dream  of  Dawn  ;  the  Awakening  ;  the  Blessing  ;  the  Inspection  '^ 
the  Temple  ;  its 

The  Dream  of  Dawn. 


the  Unity  of  Div 


is;  and  the  Reriral. 
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From  the  period  when  the  first  day  of  rest  revealed  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion to  the  present,  there  has  ever  l)cen  an  innate  craving,  on  the  \vxn  of  man, 
to  congregate  for  mutual  aid,  protection,  and  progression  ;  a  (KMl-given  im[ml- 
lion  for  imjirovement  among  his  noblest  of  creation,  the  soul-l)earers  of  the 
image  of  Klohim,  of  Him  who  was  the  Sotircc  of  all  creative  jMrn-er.  'Iliis 
{lersistent  desire  of  ass(x*iation  for  mutual  advantage,  physical  and  intellectual, 
I*  visible  through  all  the  congregations  of  men,  wherever  spread,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world, 

Klohim  not  only  crcatetl  the  sul)>tantial  universe,  but  he  gave  it  regulation, 
hannonious  movement,  and  ornamentation,  and  finally  blesse<i  and  con^c- 
crateil  it.  All  this  was  symlK)li/e<l  by  the  constmction  of  the  Holy  Temple 
in  Jenisidem,  its  ser\ice,  regulations,  and  ornamentation,  and  its  being  blcssetl 
and  dedicated  by  the  king.  And  in  all  this  the  system  of  Mas*)nry  was  fore- 
shadowed. 

As  the  creation  of  light  wxs  the  first  an<l  as  well  the  last  act  in  the  drama, 
it  was  made  manifest  that  it  was  intended  for  wsc  ;  for,  when  the  lx»r«l  saiil, 
•*  l^t  there  W  light,  and  it  was  light !  **  he  "  took  care  of  the  light  that  it 
was  useful,  an<i  he  divided  the  light  from  the  <larkness.'*%  When  the  last 
mandate  of  Klohim  was  complete  in  the  creati(m  of  intellectual  light,  his 
evident  intent  was,  not  that  it  should  l)e  a  selfish  light,  but  one  that  should  l>e 
useful  and  beneficial  to  his  fellow-man,  those  yet  to  ft»ll«iw  aN  inhabitants  of 
the  earth. 

From  out  the  ocean  of  Chaos,  man  stootl  up<m  the  shares  of  Creation  for 
a  brief  i>eritKl  of  survey,  ere  work  l)egan  ami  fellowship  wa^  formed. 

Kvcn  in  the  days  of  .\dam  and  Kve,  ami  Cain,  auii  .\1k*1.  ami  Seth.  and 
their  pn)gcny,  \mion  for  a  common  i>rotection  and  mutual  assistant  e  ap|>ears 
to  have  taken  fonn. 

The  sensuous  race  of  Cain,  wise  in  its  conceit,  fair  in  form,  attractive  to 
the  eve,  in  leafv  lK)wers  would  meet  for  usefiil  consult,  and  then  h.iil  thr  swcrt, 
soft  music  of  JukiPs  harp.  'I^hus,  also,  did  the  primal  pair,  with  their  m«ire 
chosen  seed,  in  concert  sit  untler  the  a*gis  of  the  Omnifi*  N.ime.  and,  after 
chant  and  prayer,  would  link  their  thoughts  ami  communr  for  the  general 
good.  These  were  but  Klohim's  fiMtprints,  directing  man  towartl  his  fellow's 
help. 

**  .Am!  now  citie*  anil  trmpln  u\t. 
And  ca&tlcs.  too.  whtise  turrrts  pirrvr  the  sk:rv." 

Man  continued  in  this  course  of  mtitual  aid  until  the  Sh.idt>w  tif  the 
Waters  brought  all  things  outward  to  an  end,  and  Niuh's  « ongreg.iium  held 
refuge  in  the  .\rk  of  S.ifety. 

Ages  pass,  and  in  far  India  the  gathering  sw.irms  assemble,  not  alone  for 
phpical  culture,  but  on  CangeN*  Kinks  fi>r  ment.U  aiil  and  help,  for  intellei  tu.d 
control,  and  f«)r  the  elevation  of  the  soul.  Frt>m  time  to  tune,  to  the  present 
age,  reformers  came  and  went,     .\mong  the  first  was  Hrahma,  and  then  iamed 
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witn  nis  pnesis,  i^oniucius,  Zoroaster,  Moses,  ana  tne  uruids. 

And  so,  through  times  thereafter,  in  the  new  era,  congregation 
schools,  and  assemblies,  having  a  specific  purpose,  continued  tc 
admit  to  fellowship  willing  applicants,  with  more  or  less  sele< 
forms  and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  their  day  or  inclination.  Th 
reception,  followed  by  trial  and  instruction,  were  generally  e 
appalling,  tending  to  test  the  physical  and  mental  courage  of  thos 
bound  to  implicit  secrecy.  These  ceremonies,  opening  with  invo 
magnificent  ancV  startling ;  incident  to  sudden  transitions  and  t 
trasts,  abounding  in  deep  portrayal  of  affliction,  sorrow,  and  distr 
into  gloomy  terror,  thus  foreshadowing  the  early  life  and  travaib  < 
man  passing  through  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  uncertainty. 

The  trembling  neophyte  was  forced  to  make  dangerous  advan 
to  his  progress,  until  in  due  course  he  entered  upon  scenes  of  y 
emblematic  of  life,  glorious  and  eternal  This  end  was  not  atta 
and  at  a  general  ceremony ;  the  processes  and  grades  were  maj 
and  intertwined,  at  times  covering  years  of  anxious  probal 
approach  to  perfection  is  generally  the  outgrowth  of  exp>erieno 
suffering,  and  affliction,  which  form  the  rugged  paths  of  life,  ai 
necessary  for  the  human  heart  to  attain  the  Golden  Orient,  — 
Eternal  Truth.  A  true  union  with  our  fellows,  of  whatever  scl 
who  sincerely  strive  to  attain  unto  virtue,  must  embrace  the  sec 
written  only  on  the  heart,  and  which  is  recognized  as  its  purest. 
It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  we  are  allied  unto  the  most  spiritual  par 
nature. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  Cabiric  Mysteries,  at  Samothrace,  whi 
extensively  among  the  people,  and  were  ruled  by  deified  heroes, 
interpreters  of  faiths,  and  founders  of  civilization,  into  whose  t 
■  j'.     *     •  »',  e'er  entered,  save  the  priests.    Solemn  and  most  terrible  were  th 
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Bacchus,  Trophonius,  Rhea,  Adonis,  Fleusis,  Odin,  and  Pythagoras,  of  the 
Essencs,  and  of  the  Scandinavians.  And  so  at  Jerusalem,  the  Nazarene,  who 
was  of  the  School  of  S<)i)herism,  hehi  forth  the  doctrine  of  reformation,  and 
that  there  is  no  end  to  the  universal  love  of  Ck)d  ;  in  truth,  to  it  there  was  no 
beginning. 

Then  turn  wc  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Masonry,  next  in  kin  to  the  service 
of  the  Anointed.  Whatever  was  its  origin,  it,  like  the  secret  societies  of 
antiquity,  dcvelo)>ed  into  a  vast  college,  where  the  most  useful,  encouraging, 
and  sublime  sciences,  morals,  and  truths  should  be  forever  taught.  Its  great, 
central  symbol  —  the  Temple  —  is  a  vast  lab>Tinth  of  m>*steries,  whereby  we 
learn  our  (trand  Master's  many  attributes  and  virtues,  which  are  inteq)reted 
and  their  true  im|)ort  l)eautifulty  portrayed  by  the  adepts  of  these  depart- 
ments of  Masonr)',  who  uphold  its  banners  and  are  entitled  to  wear  its 
crown. 

In  our  loved  legend  it  matters  not  how  much  is  fact  nor  how  much  fiction. 
A  great  philosopher  of  the  day  hath  said  :  — 

**  For  It  Ik  here  that  Fantasy,  with  hrr  m^-stic  wondrr-land.  pUrt  into  the  imall  prote  domain  of 
•mM.  and  becomes  }ncorponite<l  therewith.  In  the  symtiol  proper,  what  we  can  call  a  lymbol, 
tiiere  is  ever,  more  or  le&n  distinctly  and  directly,  some  embodiment  and  revelation  of  the  mfinite : 
the  infinite  is  made  tu  blend  it!ke:f  with  the  finite,  to  sund  visible,  and.  as  it  were,  altaiiuble  there. 
Bj  lyroHots.  accordingly,  is  man  guided  and  commanded,  made  ha|>f)V.  made  wretched.  He 
cvenrwherr  finds  hiinvelf  encdnifXAssed  with  symUtN.  recogniietl  as  suwh  nr  nut  recogniMrd :  the 
Universe  xs  but  one  vaM  syniUil  of  («4>d;  nay,  if  thtm  wilt  have  it.  what  is  man  himself  but  a 
Vfwhiii  nf  CkhI  :  is  not  all  that  he  dot*^  symtiolic;  a  revelation  to  sense  of  the  Mystic,  (jod-gtven 
focce  that  is  m  hini ;  a  '  Kos()eI  of  freedom.'  which  be  the  '  Messias  of  Nature '  preaches,  as  best  he 
1,  by  act  and  w  ortl  ?  " 


Forms,  ceremonies,  images,  and  action  address  themselves  to  the  pro- 
founde>t  sentiments  of  the  heart  ani  elevate  the  soul.  It  is  the  dream  of 
dawn,  it  is  the  conscience  working  within  the  soul,  which  makes  us  dare 
deeds  the  most  hazardous,  to  strive  to  attain  the  ai>parently  im()0!»sible.  It  is 
this  power  of  the  conscience,  working  through  the  soul,  that  causes  us  to  strain 
oar  efforts  lor  virtue  and  purity,  and  for  which  we  are  lovetl.  'Ilie  stml  is  an 
abject  subject  to  legends  and  symbols  that  call  forth  deeils  and  works  of 
manliness  and  (todliness,  for  which  we  are  to  be  adjudged,  and  in  due  course 
tewarded. 

The  Awakening.  —  From  gentle  slumber  the  Israelitish  king  awakes 
refreshe<l.  The  early  mom  comes  not  more  sweetly  to  his  o|>ening  lids  than 
does  hi:i  day-dream  to  the  awakening  brain,  —  foreshadowing  a  loveii  ami 
loving  Brotherhoo<l,  whose  universal  s\'mlK>],  umler  his  directiiin,  daily  grew 
in  glory  and  in  grandeur,  gradually  forming  the  gold-cro^-ned,  snowy  [)ile 
aamming  shape  and  majesty. 

And  now  the  lessening  shatlows  of  the  early  dawn  betoken  the  coming 
hour  of  [)rayer.  .-Ml  else  in  nature  seems  wrappeti  in  restful  re|>ose,  save  hun 
who  rules  the  destinies  of  Urael.     .\s  was  his  wont,  while  others  slept,  his  early 
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honor  Jehovah  had  awarded  him  in  so  grand  a  work  erected  to  his  glory, 
the  kin^  stopped,  and  for  a  moment  stood  enraptured.  Then  {Kissing  to  the 
outer  Court  of  the  (lentiles,  and  up  the  steps  through  the  lk.*autiful  (iate  in  the 
enclosing  wall  of  that  court,  he  still  advancers,  silently  praising  the  Mighty  One. 

Onward  he  moves  to  the  Holy  Place,  l)etween  the  jjorch  and  the  altar, 
where  he  was  at  customed  daily  to  offer  his  supplication  and  [>rayer  of  praise. 
U|M>n  the  king's  ai)i)roach,  the  forked  flames  and  crackling  fire  give  evidence 
of  [iriestly  i)resence,  and  of  fresh  offerings  upon  the  holy  l>umished  altar, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  that  sacred  s|)Ot,  not  far  removed  from  the  curtained 
Sanctum,  The  sensuous  fumes  burden  the  air  with  thick,  curling  clouds  of 
spikenard,  frankincense,  an<i  myrrh,  exhaled  from  the  ornate  altar  of  sweet 
perfumes  on  the  South,  pre])aratory  to  the  rooming  prayer  of  [)rai!»e  and 
thanksgiving. 

The  king  now  stands  in  the  F^st,  apart  from  all  the  rest,  with  head  and 
bo<ly  ht*nt,  and  s^ml  all  mindful  of  the  Creator's  loving-kindness  to  him,  and 
to  his  people,  and  to  the  work  in  which  he  was  engageil.  And  as  he  sto<Hl, 
his  raiment  bet  ame  shining  with  the  glory  that  was  in  him,  and  a  dim  yet 
luminous  ( loud  afipeared  in  the  Hast  alx)ut  the  great  curtain  whit  h  concealeil 
the  Cherubim.  .\ntl  turning  to  the  few  wht)  had  now  gathereti  there,  —  ama/eti 
antl  bowctl  in  awe,  —  in  tones  most  tristful  and  sincere,  the  king  strett  hetl 
forth  his  hantls,  antl  spoke  the  mantiate  of  .Moses  when  he  blesseil  the  people, 
saying :  — 

"Th«»  l>»rd  blrs*  thc€  and  keep  thrc:  the  I^>rd  make  hit  lice  thine  upon  ihcc,  ami  lie 
fT«icious  untu  thcr  :  the  I>ird  hfl  up  his  countrnancc  u|M»n  thcc,  and  (ivc  thee  peace!  ** 

And  when  the  king  hatl  ceased  s[>eaking,  the  priests  were  filleti  with 
reverence,  antl  withdrew. 

Preparing  for  Inspection.  —  The  kin^,  having  conchnled  his  devotions, 
retired  to  an  inner  t*haml)er,  there  to  meet  the  king  t>f  Tyre,  th.n  they  might 
[)re|Kire  for  tiuties  that  on  given  |>erit>tis  <levt»lvetl  ti|K>n  them,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  progress  t)f  the  Holy  House,  'llie  interest  of  the  king  of  Tyre  in 
the  construction  of  the  etlifice  seemeti  the  more  remarkable  when  we  rellecl 
that  Solomon,  knt)wn  to  the  prophet  Nathan  as  Yeditliah.  the  beloved  one, 
when  aUmt  to  build  the  Temple  of  his  (itxl,  first  applieti  to  the  king  tif  Fgypt 
for  men  to  aid  him  in  the  work.  Pharaoh,  after  consulting  his  a>trologers, 
selectetl  those  men  wht)  were  tt)  tlie  within  the  vear.  When  thev  arrive*!  at 
Jenisalem,  the  wise  king  sent  them  bat  k  without  delay.  With  ea«  h  man  he 
sent  a  shrouti,  and  tlirct  tetl  them  to  s,iy  to  their  king :  "  If  K>:vpt  is  t«>o  jnwr 
tt>  supply  shrt)uds  for  her  deati,  and  for  th.it  piir{H)se  sentis  them  to  me, 
Ixrholti  here  they  are.  tlie  men  ami  the  shroutU  together .  take  them  ami  bury 
ihy  de.iti." 

Masonry  requires  energetic,  living  men  to  Imild  the  Temple  to  its  CkxI,  and 
not  the  senile  refuse  of  the  **  prtifane.**  How  grandly  in  ct»ntrast  to  the  Ko]*- 
tian  king  wxs  the  action  i»f  Hiram  the  Tvrian,  wh(»  willin^Iv  l«uned  his  l*hief 
Skilled  .Architect,  ami  renderetl  favors  so  essential  to  the  king  of  Israel ! 
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The  Royal  Inspection.  —  The  busy  workmen  ply  their  toob  n  e 

with  Ihc  plans  laid  out,  by  which  they  are  to  finish  and  adorn  die  c 
be  sanctified  of  God,  The  elder  Masters  teach  and  gnidc  the  Apf 
The  Fellows  study  and  apply  the  more  intricate  arts  and  sciences,  ml  dtt 
construct  the  winding- stairs  ;  applying,  each  class,  the  tools  allotted  to  ibtvr 
and  skill.  And  every  timber  and  every  stone  must  needs  be  tnarksd  »  «  ii 
finished.  With  wondrous  system  each  plan  and  section  has  bees  deGaed, 
explained.  The  Master- builder,  with  unerring  skill,  has  laid  befofc  bit  fip- 
ncers  and  draughtsmen  every  line  and  measurement,  thai  they  in  tsni  mw 
spread  the  same,  with  due  instruction  and  essential  detail,  before  each  0«- 
seer  and  Master,  and  thns,  in  harmony,  the  House  may  be  complete. 

The  kings  emergS  from  out  their  council -chamber,  and  then  then  "wl 
begins.  First  the  trestle-board  they  inspect,  which  quickly  is  explained  Wat 
interest  intense,  the  king  of  Tyre,  rolied  and  lurbaned  in  purple,  ad  ■ 
vestments  curious  and  rare,  notes  each  line  and  figure  tu  which  fan  kia^ 
brother  points.  The  king  of  Israel,  lurbaned  and  wearing  robes  an]  tme 
of  purest  white,  and  an  ephod  bound  like  imto  a  girdle  about  ibe  nM, 
examines  all  with  critical  inspection. 

Close  was  tlie  communion  of  these  kings,  bound  by  the  Myyena  • 
solemn  compact,  rendering  him  of  Tyre  and  the  raler  of  the  Jewt  no* 
earnest  in  the  work,  wherein  the  one  found  glory  to  his  God,  and  the  otha 
but  a  symbol  of  a  faith  in  which  he  worshipped  the  Great  Unknown. 

In  the  forests,  timbers  of  fir  and  timbers  of  cedar  were  being  cot  hj  ser- 
vants of  the  king  of  Tyre,  who  convey  them  by  sea  in  floats  to  the  mot 
convenient  shore.  Also  for  this  work  did  Solomon  raise  among  the  Je«i  i 
body  of  three  thousand  men.  In  the  quarries  and  in  the  mounEaint  ■«« 
eighty  thousand  men.  Hear  the  swift  blows  of  the  untiring  gave!  Huodihr; 
the  rough  sides  and  corners  of  the  marbles,  the  better  to  fit  ihcin  fof  ■•*« 
builders'  use.  Watch  the  Apprentices  apply  the  gauge  and  wield  the  biaunrt, 
symbolically  preserving  true  harmony  and  equal  division  for  work,  for  rett,  tit 
prayer,  and  succor  for  the  needy.  See  that  other  class  most  requisite,  sqtnmi 
of  wood,  and  mortise  and  tenon  workers,  experts  with  the  chisel  and  the  mlit 
who,  while  they  hew,  and  cut,  and  carve  in  their  laborious  wort,  find  it  fc« 
irksome  as  they  ponder  upon  the  lessons  of  morality  and  virtue  lao^  bjf  *■ 
cipline  and  enlightened  reason,  granting  that  contentment 

"  Whitli  roihing  canhly  giyes  or  can  destroy. 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine  anil  Ihe  hearlfeli  jojr," 

And  which  in  time  will  (it  them  not  only  as  timber  worthy  of  the  Toapk. 
but  even  as  comer-stones  cut  from  the  quarry,  upon  which  a  glorious  snpe^ 
structure  may  be  raised. 

And  now  the  Grand  Masters,  as  they  have  oft  befort,  stop,  mkI,  lookia( 
over  the  wall,  note  the  deep  foundation ;  how  great  and  firm  each  tn»«« 
stone.     Behold  the  wisdom  of  Solomon;  the  workmen  are  not  all  Imefieo 
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that  build  the  foundation:  it  is  necessary  that  it  shouM  lie  deep  aiiil  broad 
imd  firm,  —  and  lo,  there  are  builders  from  Israel,  and  builder*  from  Tyre,  and 
(fiblites  as  well. 

In  the  laying  o\\\  and  the  constniction  of  that  foundation  two  secret  pas- 
sages must  be  built,  hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  the  one  connecting  l)eneath  the 
Altar  of  Sacrifitcs  tD  carry  to  the  valley  the  overflow  of  bUxxi  and  surplus  of 
refuse  from  the  numerous  sac  rifices  ;  and  the  other,  known  only  to  the  **  Select." 
connec  ting  the  alK)de  of  Solomon  with  a  rcKk-hewn  cavern  beneath  the  Sane- 
turn,  furnishing  an  arched  jiassage-way,  whereby  secretly  might  be  protected 
the  Ark  and  its  contents,  should  dangers  assail  or  necessity  re<piire  iti  tise. 
The  Ark  was  the  symbol  of  the  Covenant,  and  furthermore  M(»es  saiil : 
"Take  this  HiKjk  of  the  ImIw.  an<i  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  Ark  t)f  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  Ix>rd  your  (iocl,  that  it  may  l>e  there  for  a  witness  against  thee*'  \ 
and  iliti  it  not  contain  the  pot  of  Manna  and  Aaron's  rod  ;  and  was  there  not 
mho  to  be  preserved  the  Omnifu;  Name  which  had  l>een  re>eale<l  in  a  ll.ime 
of  fire  from  the  midst  of  a  burning  bush?  How  gltirious  was  to  W  this  pm  k- 
hcwn  cave,  its  entrance  most  wonderfully  liedecketi  with  curiotis  <  rystals 
glittering  in  the  Ilaml>eau*s  blaze  like  myriad  gems,  and  thus  light  tip  the 
path  'neath  lx*auteous  arches  leading  to  the  sacreii  and  most  Holy  Word  :  — 

Was  rriulrrril  MiuMith  ath\  \*t\.\iAt\\  as  in  tUy." 

The  kings  insjyecled  and  i»nmounced  the  work  **  well  tltme  ! "  And  now 
again  they  turn  to  the  Apprentices,  and  note  htiw  free  and  dear  from  v»il  the 
o|K*n  apnm  shields  the  working-dre>s ;  how  cautiously  from  all  untem{K'reii 
mortar,  or  other  blemish,  each  his  presence  keejis ;  how  stu«liously  and  with 
blunt  grace  each  salutes  his  Master. 

Now,  moving  on.  the  kings  ol)sen*e  the  Craftsmen  with  apron  curled,  Hh<i 
onder  canvas  c«iver,  with  level,  plumb,  and  S4)uare,  their  maps  more  <  losely 
scan,  and  as  eai  h  stone  is  finished  and  received,  is  marked  ami  «lef(Iy  placed 
in  line,  then  tpiickly  measured  and  again  inspe<  tetl,  as  to  whether  Mjuare  or  due 
proportitmed  ;  and  further,  when  it  is  laid,  whether  it  is  horizontal,  vpi.ire.  or 
perpend i(ular.  eml)lematic  of  their  walk  in  life,  which  should  W  upright  in  their 
several  stations  lK*fore  (f<Ml  and  man,  sipiaring  their  actions  by  the  v)'iare  of 
virtue  as  they  travel  on  the  path  that  leatls  to  their  eternal  home. 

To  the  Middle  Chaml)er  the  kings  now  turn,  and  earnestly  oIimtac  other 
Craftsmen  assembled  at  the  entrance  of  the  H«>ly  Place,  examiir.ng  vw  tw»» 
colossal  columns  that  sup{H)rt  the  an  hitrave  of  the  [»on  h.  the  i»ne  'i;>>n  tb.e 
right  and  the  one  ujum  the  left,  with  l>i»wl-shaped  lapitals.  c-nered  wuh 
net-work  filled  with  lilies,  an<i  inti-rplacetl  with  four  humired  poinrirr.iuatrs. 
How  exipiisite  is  the  proi>ortion  of  that  winding  staircase  to  the  rikrht,  w:th 
three,  and  five,  ami  seven  steps  leading  to  an  inner  chaml«er.  aU»Mnding  in 
beauteous  coltimns  of  dilTermg  an  hitecture,  and  with  many  pleasing  ami 
useful  onuments ! 
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ion.  And  the  pillars  that  stood  in  the  comers  were  round.  And  the  table 
that  was  l)efore  the  Lord  in  the  centre  was  three  cubits  high  and  two  cubits 
long,  and  was  made  of  cedar- wood  covered  with  gol<l,  and  it  was  called  the 
Altar.  An<l  the  kings  examined  the  rows  of  many  Treasure  Chambers  on 
the  north  and  on  the  south  ;  and  as  they  passed  by,  they  beheld  the  glory 
of  the  liord  fill  the  Mouse  as  with  a  thin  cloud  ;  for  worshippers  were  entering 
by  the  gates  of  the  Inner  Court  between  the  pillars,  clothed  with  white  linen 
coverings,  and  with  linen  on  their  loins,  until  they  again  went  forth  to  the 
Court  of  the  Priests,  when  they  resumed  their  usual  garments ;  for  they  were 
a  band  of  the  Workmen  of  the  Temple,  who  had  entered  for  their  hour  of 
prayer. 

The  kings  inspected  the  castings  and  the  works  of  metal,  made  under 
Ofders  that  had  been  long  since  given  by  the  Architect  Hiram ;  the  bvers,  the 
ihoveb,  and  the  basins,  and  the  brazen  sea  supported  by  twelve  oxen.  All 
the  vessels  were  made  of  polished  copper,  cast  in  the  clay-ground  of  Succoth 
and  Zarethan.  And  the  table  whereupon  was  the  shew-bread  was  of  gold,  and 
the  lamps  and  the  tongs,  and  the  bowls  and  the  knives,  and  the  basins  and  the 
apoons,  and  the  ten  graven-candlesticks,  and  the  censers  were  of  pure  gold ; 
and  all  the  sacred  vessels  wrought  of  gold  were  marvellous  in  design,  and 
transfixed  the  ga/e  of  all.  The  precious  things  that  had  been  sanctiftecl  by 
David  his  father,  which  were  of  silver  and  gold,  King  Solomon  placed  in  the 
treasuries  of  the  (iouse  of  the  Ix>rd. 

How  grand,  how  exquisite,  is  that  most  holy  spot  which  now  confronts  the 

kings  1     The  smaller  Tabernacle  of  fine  twined  linen,  of  white  and  of  crimson, 

of  bhie  and  of  purple,  shields  the  entrance,  through  which  the  holy  priest, 

wearing  the  mitre  with  "  Holiness  to  the  Ixml  "  upon  the  forehead- band, 

passes,  as  he  also  does  the  great  Ikibylonian  curtain,  in  order  to  enter  the 

Holy  of  Holies,  that  sacred  cubic  Sanctuar>%  within  which  is  to  he  preser^-ed 

the  symbol  of  the  covenant  between  (>od  and  his  chosen  people.    This  symbol 

Was  most  fitly  inlaid  with  aromatic  and  imperishable  cetiar  in  every  p.irt, 

emblematic  of  the  perpetuity  and  incomiptible  state  of  the  l)lesscil.    The 

Entrance  to  the  Sanctuary  was  barred  i^ithin  with  chains  of  goKl.     And  the 

of  entrance  to  this  holy  Sanctuary  were  made  of  oleaster  wood,  caned 

overlaid  with  gold  ;   as  were  the  C'henibim,  whose  inner  wings  touched 

another,  while  the  outer  ones  touched  the  opposing  walls. 

As  the  House  of  the  Ixjrd  was  appro.iching  completion,  by  order  of  the 

of  Israel  there  was  brought  up  the  .Ark  of  the  Covenant  fn>m  the  City 

David  in  Zion,  and  also  the  Tal>emarle  and  the  remainder  of  the  holv 

b  that  were  in  the  Tabernacle,  in  whirh  the  congregation  had  tem|K>rarily 

ipped.     And  they  placed  the  Ark  un<ler  the  wings  of  the  Chembim.  in 

centre  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  resting  u|»on  an  altar  of  ceilar-wtHxi  covered 

gold. 
Ami  when  all  were  in  place,  the  king  approacheti  with  a  great  retinue,  and 


manifestation  of  the  Presence,  — 

"  UriBhlly  the  splendor  of  the  God-head  ihooe, 
In  awful  glory,  from  his  living  throne; 
Then  bowed  was  every  brow;  no  human  sight 
Could  brave  the  splendor  o(  thai  flood  of  light 
That  veiled  His  presence,  and  His  awful  lono. 
Whose  path  the  whirlwind  is,  whose  breath  the  itonn." 

The  Destruction.  —  It  is  evident  that  the  magnificeDt  Tcmfde 
in  all  its  parts,  and  as  a  whole,  was  and  is  a  fitting  symbol  for  Wort 
the  Craft,  the  Capitular,  and  the  Cryptic  Degrees.  From  the  con 
of  the  foundation  to  the  time  of  the  deposit  of  the  Holy  Naiw 
Sanctum  Sanctorum,  all  was  essential  for  the  great  purpose  o 
in  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  Th 
Apprentices,  Craftsmen,  and  Masters  were  necessary  to  baild  up  t 
God,  but  also  Overseers,  Mark  Masters,  Royal  and  Select  Mastc 
ters  of  the  Veils,  Scribes  and  Priests,  Captains  of  the  Host,  Treaw 
Stewards,  Guards,  and  Sentinels,  to  build,  protect,  or  cany  on  tbe  s 
the  holy  precincts. 

And  Solomon  became  greater  than  all  the  other  kings  of  tl 
riches,  power,  and  wisdom.  And  presents  were  brought  yearly 
silver  aiid  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and  garments,  armor,  sfnces 
mules.  And  he  had  a  thousand  and  four  hundred  chariots  and 
sand  horsemen.  The  king  rendered  silver  in  Jerusalem  like  unti 
cedars  like  unto  sycamore  trees,  for  abundance. 

The  king,  by  example  and  by  precept,  most  aptly  taught  mai 
ways  of  happiness  and  peace,  and  the  love  of  God  and  man,  b] 
ess  that  could  move  the  heart  and  direct  the  feet  to  the  Great  ]t 
finally,  this  proud  king,  with  brow  serene,  began  to  love  many  str 
whom  he  had  brought  from  those  nations  concerning  which  tl 
said  ;  "  Ye  shall  not  go  in  among  them,  for  they  shall  surely  tu 
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And  the  Lord  was  angry,  and  stirrcci  up  an  a<lversary  unto  Solomon  for  this. 
ind  for  mut  h  sin  done  by  his  successor*  on  the  throne,  until  the  days  of 
iezekiah  and  Manassah  his  son,  which  latter  defiled  the  holy  place  with  a 
^ven  image,  seluceil  Ood's  people  with  these  abominations,  and  offered  his 
vtm  son  in  the  fire  of  idol  sacrifice.  Then  came  the  destruction,  llius  said 
he  Lord  to  Jeremiah  :  — 

**  Go  doi»-n  to  the  house  of  the  king  of  Judah.  and  speak  there  this  wurd. '  Kzecute  ye  juiticr 
lad  lifhteousneM.  and  dehvrr  hirn  that  \%  robbed :  and  ttie  stranj{<*r.  the  Lttlirriebs.  .ind  the  nkidiiw 
llall  ye  not  opprrss;  for  I  Mill  inflict  punishment  <in  you  according  to  the  (tuit  *.A  \<>ur  d>iini;«. 
'or  I  have  »et  my  f.ue  ag.imst  this  city  for  evil,  and  nut  for  gcKxL  For  the  rt-ainm  that  they  \iA\r 
>ruiken  mr.  and  have  drhled  this  place,  and  have  burnt  incense  in  it  unto  otMcr  K'^^^>  '^^^  havf> 
urnt  their  sons  >%ith  hrr  as  burni-otferingt  unto  Baal,  and  this  shall  b?  the  vai'ry  of  s'aui^MtT. 
bry  shall  (all  t)y  the  suord  tieforc  their  encniirt,  and  I  will  give  their  carc.i\«kr«  .is  U»y,i\  unt<i  i)»r 
^U  of  the  heaven  and  unto  the  beasts  of  the  5eld,  and  I  will  render  this  city  desolate.' " 

But  the  king  and  his  people  hearkened  not  unto  the  Ix>rd,  md  disobeyed. 

How  terrific  was  the  destruction  that  followed  \  The  king  of  liabylon 
^came  the  instrument  of  desolation.  liefore  this  king  ordered  the  ex{K*dition 
?  endeavored  by  astrological  and  other  signs  —  in  acctmiance  with  the  sufKrr- 
I  lion  of  the  day  —  to  ascertain  the  result.  Finally  he  pl.u  c«l  three  arrows  on 
s  Ik>w  in  quick  succession ;  the  first  he  pointed  to  the  West,  the  second  he 
>inted  to  the  Kast,  and  the  third  directly  into  the  Heavens.  In  eac  h  case  the 
■»ow  with  unerring  tnithfulness  sped  toward  the  guilty  city  of  Jcru%alera. 
nd  the  king  marched  hiti  host  upon  that  city,  and  it  yielded.  The  king  then 
arched  with  his  nobles  into  the  Temple,  and  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
lockingly  called  aloud  to  the  (*od  of  Israel :  •*  .Art  thou  the  great  (k)d  liefore 
horn  the  world  trembles,  and  yet  we  are  here  in  this  city  and  in  this 
cmple  ! " 

The  deputed  king,  Zedekiah,  was  caused  to  witness  the  slaying  of  his  sons, 
^1  then  were  his  eyes  put  out,  so  that  the  eyes  of  his  mind  should  ever  see 
hat  he  last  saw. 

Nebuzaradan,  the  great  marshal  of  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon,  bid  waste 
le  land  of  Israel,  and  broke  down  the  walls  of  Jenisalem  round  al)out,  plun- 
ered  the  Holy  Temple,  robl)ed  it  of  its  ornaments,  and  burnt  the  House  of 
le  Lord,  and,  as  he  did  so,  from  the  heavenly  gates  shot  forth  at  <iim  of  night 
weini  flame,  and  al>ove  all,  *twas  said,  ujxtn  the  snu>ky  cloud  there  rested 
ie  Holy  Master's  name. 

O,  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  !  the  wonder  of  all  times  and  peoples,  the  para- 
mo of  nations,  the  glory  of  the  world,  the  chosen  one  of  Heaven,  see  ni>w  how 
kou  hast  become  heaps  of  ashes  and  rubbish,  an  abhorrent  si>ectacle  of  de^«>- 
tion,  a  monumental  niin.  To  what  depth  h.Lst  thou  pledged  the  bitter  cup 
r  God's  vengeance  !  How  grave  the  pity  to  see  those  goodly  cedars  of  the 
cmple  flaming  higher  than  they  stood  in  I.el>anon  ! 

The  High  I*riest  donned  his  robe  an  I  eph  vl,  and.  s^ni»i:.  **  Ni»w  that  the 
cmple  is  destroyed,  no  priest  is  neeiled  \o  officiate,'*  threw  hiinM.*li'  mto  the 
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fUroes  and  perished.  And  the  remaining  priests,  witnessing  his  acdm.  wkia 
harps  and  iostniments  of  music,  and  did  as  had  been  done  by  the  H^  Pas 

How  sorrowful  it  was  to  see  those  costly  marbles,  chiselled  anil  wim^  3 
such  perfection,  and  which  in  place  had  never  felt  the  dint  of  pick  oc  tu^H 
now  wounded  with  mattocks,  and  by  their  weight  crushing  the  sacstd  iamk 
tions  in  their  fall '.  To  see  the  Holy  of  Holies,  whercinto  Dane  mi^  ^ 
but  the  High  Priest  once  a  year,  now  thronged  with  Pagans  and  "pmbti*!! 
veils  rudely  rent,  the  sacred  Ark  of  God  violated  and  defaced,  the  tabkiaH 
turned,  the  altars  broken  down,  the  twin-pillars  demoli&hed,  the  oomtlB 
tessellated  bordeis  destroyed,  the  very  ground  upheaved  whercco  the  T4|l 
and  the  exquisite  palace  of  the  king  once  stood  I 

And  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city,  who  escaped  the  mtn  and  t&eMBl 
were  bound  in  iron  chains,  burdened  with  the  spoils  of  the  vicltir,  ind  tfH 
to  Babylon  and  captivity.  And  as  they  reached  the  rireis  uf  B>h^^>A 
great  king  said  to  them,  "  Sing,  ye  people,  play  for  me,  &tng  the  5uaglfCM 
wont  to  sing  before  your  great  Lord  in  Jerusalem,"  Then  they  bMt  M 
harps  upon  the  willow-trees,  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  Mid,  "If  W^ 
but  performed  the  will  of  God,  and  sung  his  praises  dcvoadjr,  tre  thrta 
have  been  delivered  into  thy  liands,"  And  the  king's  CNlScen  dMiA 
"  These  are  men  of  death ;  they  refuse  to  obey  the  order  of  the  ki:^ ;  kt^ 
die."  Bui  at  the  intercession  of  Pelatya  their  lives  were  spared  Jind  tj  ^~ 
removed.    And  when  the  smoke  of  doom  rolled  by. 
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"  'Midsl  darkening  clouils,  the  Ugbt  drooped  10  its  rcat. 
The  Sun.  itic  Moon,  nor  Slan  Dow  tinged  ihe  West. 
At  limes  from  hiil  and  plain  Ihe  lurid  lii^IiuDgi  glean. 

Sin  yields  lo  flame ;  and  see.  Ihe  holier  Kgbt 
Thai  shone  all  ladiant  o'er  ihe  MeTC]|.Seal, 
Has  given  place  lo  lurid  gleams.  —  a  Just  retreat 
For  vice,  decay,  and  Satan's  righls,  Ihe  hone 

The  Essential  Unity  of  Three. —The  Brotheriiood  of  MMoorhlAl 
several  divisions,  its  symbolism  abounding  in  them  all.  No  one  fvoBi 
complete  without  the  others.  A  roofless  structure  is  of  little  use.  TV  «• 
porary  covering,  which  is  but  a  substitute  for  what  is  promised  onder*^ 
generation,  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  true  architect  or  Iboroi^  M^ 
who  would  protect  himself,  his  family,  and  his  belongings  from  the  ««■■;* 
would  he  willingly,  in  such  a  house,  contented  be  lo  offer  service  to  in  GiA 
The  plea  of  ancient  forms  or  older  customs,  or  the  tjse  of  ui  0 
legend  for  a  deep,  instructive  lesson,  would  not  suffice.  The  f 
may  be  most  massive  and  sustaining,  the  walls  and  flooring  of  gnx  *^ 
and  duly  set  by  the  Plumb,  the  Level,  and  the  Squarir,  bm  the  looae  ibiKW 
roof  will  only  serve  until  the  proprietor  can  command  the  nuicrial  oA  ">i* 
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an  an  hitect  who  can  furnish  the  remaining  necessary  stone  and  timber,  and 
plate  the  nrrhitraves  and  girders,  and  rest  the  impenetrable  roof  that  will 
bra%'e  ail  storms  ami  prove  a  bulwark  to  the  ravages  of  time. 

The  ornate  fmish  and  the  ornaments,  that  will  make  more  glorious  the 
House  of  Ooii,  must  not  be  set  aiiide  nor  overlooked  ;  for  the  True,  the  Holy, 
and  the  Omnifu:  Name  will  not  be  deposited  nor  allowed  to  rest  in  that 
hou<>e  which  is  not  finished  and  prepared  for  consec  ration.  All-glorious  is 
&yinl)olism,  but  its  interpretations  to  be  read  aright  must  have  their  physkical, 
their  speculative  or  spiritual,  and,  above  all,  their  celestLiI  ^ense  thoroughly 
made  manifest. 

The  Symbolic  degrees  are  the  unfinished  Temple,  upon  which  the  great 
Builder  was  at  work,  in  its  most  sacred,  intricate,  and  import;int  part,  when  he 
was  overtaken  and  slain.  Tem|)orarily,  a  substitute  for  all  other  work  was 
supplied  :  the  Capitular  and  (Cryptic  workmen  step  forth,  and,  with  the  material 
essential,  finish  the  Heavenly  Structure. 

To  present  a  picture  which  shall  be  thorough  and  effective,  it  is  necessary 
to  do  mtire  than  to  draw  an  outline,  leaving  to  the  imagination  the  {>erspective, 
showing  wh.it  is  the  background,  and  giving  it  color  and  animation.  Light 
and  :>h.idow  arc  essentials.  *Tis  true,  to  leave  something  to  the  imaginatitm 
enhances  the  interest  and  gives  play  for  the  action  of  the  brain,  Init  no  repre- 
sentation has  yet  Ix'en  made  so  perfect  that  the  mind  t>f  man  will  n<»l  have 
something  to  stipply.  The  grandest  portrayal  on  the  !»tage  has  never  yet  l>een 
so  |K'rfect  and  complete  that  the  mind  hxs  naught  else  in  the  setting  and 
pnxlui  lion  to  fee<l  upon.  No  fact  in  desiriptive  history,  or  legend  wMu;:ht  by 
the  wonder- mind  of  the  most  expert,  but  has  faileti  to  fill  the  measure  of 
completeness. 

The  mind  of  man  is  far-reaching,  es{)ecially  in  our  willing  lal)ors  ft»r  the 
benefit  of  humanity  and  a  tnie  understanding  of  the  Brotherhood  of  .Man  and 
the  Fatherhotxi  of  (Jod,  —  the  scojk:  is  almost  limitless. 

The  object,  then,  of  all  human  institutions  that  are  intended  to  improve 
mankind  should  be  as  conclusive  in  their  symbolism  and  their  legends,  as  is 
wit  Inn  the  scope  of  the  legends  and  the  symbols  so  employed.  It  is  not 
wise  to  select  a  |)ortion  of  a  symbol  or  a  half-told  tale  whereon  to  build  ami 
c.dl  the  institution  finisheil,  when  brilliant  minds  have  remiereil  most  thorou>:h 
.ind  complete  the  institution,  and  have  exquisitely  brou^^ht  into  syml)«>lic  pi  ly 
the  remainder  of  the  legemi.  ami  thus  have  beautifully  finished  the  work,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  so  sul>sUntially  constructed!. 

It  is  not  wise  with  broad  neglec  t  to  aUindon  the  higher  branches  of  the 
university,  and  claim  for  etlucation  that  naught  is  neetled  l>cv«ind  the  common 
S4*hi>ol.  For  the  ma.vses  this  may  be  well,  Imt  for  those  whi»se  intellectual 
leanings  and  desires  call  for  greater  and  more  extended  knowletlge,  we  would 
not  sav  them  nav. 

Nor  should  the  precious  treasures  contained  within  the  Hou^  of  the  LA>rd 
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be  secreted  from  the  helpfiil  knowledge  of  the  world,  —  the  Unps,  ii>c  kank 
the  cornets,  the  trumpets,  the  flutes,  and  other  instrunieDU  of  bvmxj. 

If  a  man  possesses  beautiful  and  exquisite  worlcs  of  art  and  pieosa  caa 
and  keeps  his  treasures  concealed,  no  one  is  benefited  or  aw^m:  uf  ibni  n» 
but  if  he  allows  them  to  be  seen,  their  worth  becomes  known,  himuoa  i 
benefited,  and  the  pleasure  of  ownership  is  enhanced.  .\od  *o  the  =* 
ments  of  the  Temple  were  intended  to  be  seen  and  known  by  the  peops.at 
the  beautiful  lessons  taught  by  their  symbolism  in  the  Chapter  aod  tijt  Cj» 
cil  make  their  worth  magnified,  and  the  Temple  is  the  greater  glgriikd. 

The  EoTiTHl  —  How  beautifully  blended  are  the  csscoiiali  of  the  Te^ 
with  the  conveniences,  —  the  holy  furniture,  the  priestly  veslure  ml  tlx  «■■ 
ments  1  How  necessary  the  numerous  compartments,  the  allegonc  ni^ik 
priestly  implements,  the  emblematic  banners,  the  instruments  of  tnnsK,  »l 
the  Holy  Ark  —  "the  Glory  of  Israel"  —  with  its  sacred  contcnDt  H» 
grandly  and  how  harmoniously  are  these  all  blended  in  the  Symbcw,* 
Capitular,  and  the  Cryptic  Departments  of  Freemasonry  !  How  px«it  ti 
how  meagrely  would  the  Te m pie -stnic lure  be  understood  without  the  ijipi»a 
necessary  for  its  uses,  —  a  bouse  without  significant  furniture,  without  i^eikq 
ornamentation  ! 

Of  the  myriads  of  the  human  race,  all  may  not  be  priests  is  the  To* 
of  our  God,  There  are  many  vocations  and  ministrations  tn  the  iepia  • 
the  Holy  One.  Some  are  adapted  for  a  higher  course  of  xctioo,  otbenit 
more  congenial  employment. 

Hearken,  now,  to  the  silver  tinkling  of  a  distant  bell ;  note  ttal  iJ^ 
moving  procession  in  priestly  habiliments,  passing  by  the  veils  of  blat.  A 
purple,  of  scarlet,  and  of  white,  with  spreading  banners  of  the  vaiiora  iri» 
some  swinging  incense  from  golden  censers,  others  playing  sweet  and  Kfc« 
music  on  their  several  instruments,  and  again  singing  songs  of  praix  od 
supplication,  as  onward  they  march  to  the  place  of  solemo  ser^^cc  ;  tlie  nafr 
ment  for  the  sins  of  the  congregation,  to  be  followed  by  the  final  blKan?  ^ 
the  holy  priest,  which,  like  whispers  from  the  dead,  will  inspire  their  l«»s 
with  joy  celestial.  Is  there  no  godly  lesson  in  the  uses  of  the  inteiiot  of  i*» 
Temple,  or  has  all  instruction  been  exhausted  in  the  synibohsm  of  the  i^ 
stcuction  of  a  portion  of  that  Holy  House?  The  Temple  was  buDl  far  « 
service  of  God,  and  its  usefulness  for  instruction  did  not  cease  with  the  wr"** 
ism  and  legend  of  the  construction  of  a  part. 

Glorious  was  the  Temple  in  its  unity,  sacred  in  its  completeness,  htrijii* 
service  to  the  Ever-Living  God. 

And  now  adown  the  path  of  time  the  impressive  symbols  and  lepwivA* 
thrilling  lessons  and  loving  pictures  of  that  Holy  House  of  the  past  aod  O 
sacred  contents,  intended  to  be  an  exemplification  to  mankind  for  il!  penoi* 
have  assumed  fust  one  goodly  shape  and  then  another, — a  guild,  a  bn)theih«t 
a  society.     And  as  century  upon  century  has  rolled  onward,  there  lu*  !»* 
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left  a  broadening  trail  of  good,  through  nations  and  peoples,  until  the  world  is 
filled  with  its  benefices,  its  etipathies,  and  its  goilly  ble>sings.  From  it,  all 
thingii  with  beauty  glow  ;  the  earth  breathes  sweetness,  and  the  brightening  sky 
tells  of  crowning  happiness,  —  the  pulse  of  brotherhood  bounds  to  pulse, — 
and  heart  to  heart  its  hidden  treasure  yields :  — 

**  I  h rough  evrry  soul  a  love  crlrstial  flowt. 
And  m  GoU't  likrnr^s  cvrry  spirit  KUm%." 

Thus  to  the  present  day  have  come  to  us  the  glories  an<l  renown  of  the  ancient 
institutions,  having  the  burden  of  the  s:ime  sweet  song  of  faith,  and  hope,  and 
love,  founded  on  the  'IVinple,  its  adornments,  and  its  furniture,  in  their  hanno- 
nious  ami  IxMUtifuI  proportitms,  its  ex<iuisite  an<l  shapely  columns,  its  rare 
tracery  and  devices,  its  elegant  and  choicest  ornaments,  pruelaiming  throu^'h- 
out  the  resounding  aiNles,  and  through  the  crypts,  the  naves,  the  arches,  that, 
while  faith  is  the  evidence  of  the  Heavenly  Temple,  the  love-l>orn  confidence 
in  one  another  is  the  crowning  virtue  of  the  Hrotherhoo<l.  How  manifest  is 
this  charity,  or  love,  in  all  the  incomings  and  the  otitgi)ings  of  the  blessed  Insti- 
tution of  Masonry,  whic  h  is  not  confined  to  the  giving  or  receiving  of  gifts  o( 
this  world's  goo<ls,  but  is  so  munificently  evidenced  in  the  innumerable  acts 
of  the  Society,  and  its  membership  individually  and  collectively  !  '*  If  silver  and 
gold  be  wanting,  such  as  I  have  give  I  unto  thee,"  were  the  words  uttered  at 
the  (fate  called  the  IWautiful,  and  then,  to  him  who  had  Wen  lame  from  birth, 
was  added  ;  "  Rise  up  and  walk  I "  And  when  the  minister  of  ('»o<l  and  the 
subject  of  His  i)ower  had  arrived  at  S*)lomon*s  Ton  h  within  the  Temple,  self- 
abnegation  was  avowed,  by  the  declaration  to  the  |>eople  :  '*  Why  l«K»k  ye  so 
earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by  our  jHiwer  or  holinevs  we  hid  made  this  nun 
to  walk?**  An*!  so  the  jM)wer  of  (ivwl  was  evince*!  through  charity,  —  the 
e>'er-echoing  and  universal  song  of  Masonr>',  which  is  Ix>ve. 
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The  hc:allcreil  Craftsmen  rejoice<l  at  the  great  c\*cnt  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  new  age.  They  saw  therein,  clearly  drawn  u|K>n  the  trestle- 
iKurd,  the  g^rand  design  an<i  model  of  future  work  ami  promise  :  and  they 
viewed  with  delight  the  more  glorious  outcome  of  their  j>erfe<'ted  art,  —  (»f 
the  spirit,  principles,  and  laws  of  their  («uild,  —  of  the  wisclom  and  skill  of  the 
Anrhitect,  ami  of  the  labors  of  the  Craftsman,  —  in  their  transference  from 
the  construction  and  adornment  of  temples  of  stone  to  the  erection  and 
ticautifying  of  the  grand  symlxjiic  temple  of  humanity. 

llic  **  Free  an«l  Accepted  "  emblazoned  uiK)n  their  l>anner  "Thk  FAfHUR- 
H(M»i)Or  ()oi>,  AND  THK  BK<rriiF.KHO()i)  OK  Man."  'I1ie  World  st(xxi  amazed. 
Tyrants  alone  feared  and  trembled.  'ITiey  ha<i  long  kept  the  mass(*s  of  their 
fellow-men  in  the  <Iarkness  and  servility  of  ignoramre  ;  an<l.  screening  in 
sinister  secrecy  their  false  assumptions  of  authority,  —  their  selfish  motives, 
means,  and  ends,  —  they  had  long  lorde<l  it  over  man  an<i  his  divine  heritage. 

Freemasons,  having  nothing  to  conceal,  except  a  few  afch.tic  cen*monial 
forms,  and  their  tokens  of  recognition  and  fellowship,  —  their  universal  lan- 
guage,—  they  cheerfully  and  without  reserve,  o]K*nly  dec  bred  their  objects, 
aims,  and  ends  ;  and  spreatl  all  their  charges,  constitutions,  and  laws  before 
the  world,  so  that  they  might  l>e  read  and  knov^Ti  of  all  men. 

And  what  taith  the  Craft  of  Itaalf  ?  —  What  answer  doth  it  give  to  the  oft- 
repeatetl  cjuery  :  What  mote  it  be?  Freemxsonry  proclaims  itself  to  l>e,  and 
is,  a  I'niversal  Fellowship.  It  knows  no  distinctions  among  men  but  those  of 
worth  and  merit.  It  is  founded  u]H>n  the  etpiality  of  man  in  his  inherent  and 
inalienable  rights.  Its  great  aim  is  the  amelioration,  in  all  things,  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family,  the  neighlK)rhoo*l,  the  State,  the  Nation,  and  the  race.  .Ml 
are  int  luded  in  its  grand  design.  Reverencing  and  utilizing  the  (u^t,  it  acts 
in  the  living  present,  ami  ever  strives  after  a  more  glorious  future.  Knvious  of 
none,  it  gladly  welcomes  the  co(')i>eration  of  all  who  love  their  fellow-men. 

Freemas4»ns  are  free  men.  Kach  seeks  admission  into  the  Fraternity  of 
his  own  free-will.  If  ailmitteil,  he  receives  instruction  common  to  all.  He 
cxcnises  and  enjoys,  in  eipiality,  the  perfect  freeilom  of  the  Order;  and  he 
mav  withdraw  therefnun  at  will. 

Freemasonry  is  a  system  of  symbolic  architecture.  'Ilie  grand  su|>erstTuct- 
ure  to  l)e  erected  is  the  cosmic  temple  of  humanity.  Therem.  laUir  is 
nobiltty  and  all  is  dedic  ate  to  work  and  worth-ship.  Man,  the  rough  ashlar, 
is  symliolically  taken  from  the  cju.irr)*  of  life,  —  is  hewn.  Mpi.irc«i.  |»<>lishrd, 
ami  made  well-fit  for  his  place  in  the  great  li\ing  temple  whose  t  hu*f  founda- 
ticm  stones  are  tnith  and  right  :  whose  main  pillars  are  wisilom.  Mrcncth.  and 
beautv  ;  whose  adornments  are  all  the  virtues  ;  the  kev- stone  of  wh«>M*  world- 
o*ers]anning  arch  is  brotherhmMl ;  and  whose  Master  Huihler  is  The  (treat 
Architec  t  of  the  Cnivcrse. 

Freem:isonr>'  is  a  system  of  hum.m  culture.  It  inspires  a  tiesire  for, 
inculcates  a  knowledge  and  teaches  the  use  of,  all  the  hberal  arts  and  sciences. 
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Chief  among  these  is  the  science  of  m:i  the  ma  tics,  (leamctrir,  it»  not  \a 
tant  branch,  is  the  basis  of  the  Craftsman's  art,  ami  m  ancimt  t 
synonym.  It  is  taught  to  be  of  a  divine  ot  moral  n.iEurc,  ctuirbcd  »iii  i 
most  useful  knowledge,  so  that  while  it  proves  iht  woatlerful  pmpoTKia 
nature,  it  demonstrates  the  more  important  truliis  of  munlii^. 
knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  of  the  tm«l 
govern  them.  It  is  the  basis  of  astronomy,  the  noblest  of  the  snin»et  / 
all,  it  teaches  the  Craftsman  to  know  and  love,  to  aiJore  and  serve,  the  G 
Geometrician  of  the  Universe. 

Freemasonry  is  a  peculiar  system  of  morality  veiled  in  aUegoty,  aadq 
traled  by  symbols.  It  is  beautiful,  unique,  singuliU',  anti  tni  grtum.  I 
instils  and  enforces  the  sacred  duties  of  brotherly  love,  rcli^rf,  and  tndbjS 
prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  justice  ;  of  l>encvulcnce,  bcncfirciK^M^ 
charity  ;  of  forbearance  and  love  ;  of  gratitude  and  mercy  ;  of  p 
alty,  peace  able  ness,  and  tolerance ;  of  honor,  honesty,  and  fidelity :  of  dili^aac 
courtesy,  and  regjrd  for  others'  weal ;  of  setf-carc  and  sielf- culture ;  to  «i 
peace,  and  to  assuage  the  rigors  of  conflict ;  and.  In  all  thii^,  \a  ia  a*% 
others  what  one  would  they  should  not  ilo  to  him. 

It  inculcates  all  the  mutual  duties  and  obligations  of  man  to  mm  ie  ill  lit 
relations  of  life  ;  of  the  ruler  and  the  nileil  ;  of  the  ntastcr  and  ihc  wmai ;  i* 
employer  and  the  employed  ;  the  high  and  the  lowly  ;  the  rich  am)  the  poor, 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned  ;  the  teacher  and  the  taught ;  the  ttrxo);  M 
the  weak;  the  parent  and  the  cluld;  the  old  and  the  yoang  ;  ibchileadlW 
infirm ;  of  the  living  to  the  dying  and  the  dead  ;  and.  in  short,  ii  nimtas 
and  enforces  the  practice  of  every  moral  virtue,  and  every  duty  «hii±  ■< 
owes  to  himself,  to  his  neighbor,  and  to  the  Most  High. 

Freemasonry  is  a  social  Order.  The  Craft  are  called  from  labor  to  reftti- 
ment.  Temperance  presides.  Polite  courtesy,  pleasing  address,  and  socal 
intercourse  are  cultivated  ;  the  bonds  of  friendship  are  strengthened  ;  *oA  a 
refreshment  of  the  body,  are  joined  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  souL 

Freemasonry  is  a  system  of  symbolism,  allegory,  and  hieroglyphics.  Ewn 
Masonic  mark,  character,  sign,  token,  word,  emblem,  fact,  or  figure  b  sm 
bolic.  The  most  important  truths  conveyed,  the  lessons  taught,  or  daaa 
inculcated  are  veiled  in  allegory,  imparted  by  means  of  signs,  or  cxpiwwl 
by  hieroglyphics. 

The  facts  and  types  of  nature,  of  sacred  lore,  of  historj-,  traditioo,  scienrt- 
art,  and  literature ;  the  instincts  of  man,  the  evidences  of  his  senses,  the  pa- 
ceptions  and  reasonings  of  his  intellect,  the  discernments  and  aspiratiwis  «' 
his  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  his  simplest  and  his  loftiest  ideals  are  tianslainl 
and  given  a  practical  form,  embodiment,  and  application,  by  the  stmNdta 
and  allegory  of  Freemasonry,  with  a  beauty  of  diction,  a  wealth  of  imagtn.  • 
fidelity  of  expression,  and  force  of  meaning,  which  convet-s  ideas,  nukf 
impressions,  and  imparts  instruction,  not  only  best  suited  to  the  capiri"  iJ 
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the  IpiinMi'^t  novitulr,  Imt  shccis  light  ami  Itistre  upon  the  most  perfect 
adept.  lIciK  o  its  pcriR'tual  charm  ;  its  inestimaMe  value  ;  its  supreme  excel- 
lencc.  The  widest  teachers  in  all  ages  have  employed  its  symlwlic  methods 
of  instruc  tion.  'I'he  wondrous  story  of  earth  and  man  is  laden  with  allegory. 
The  syml«)lism  of  the  Craft  is  the  poetry  an<I  perfection  of  knowledge,  culture, 
and  enlightenment.  In  this,  as  in  all  things,  Frecmas<mr)'  is  its  own  secret, 
revealed  alone  by  •*  that  bright  hieroglyphic  which  none  but  Craftsmen  ever 
saw." 

Freemasonry  is  a  system  of  willing  obe<iiencc  and  rightful  nile.  Order  is 
its  first  law.  The  Master  commands  according  to  the  <  onstitution  ;  the 
brother  obeys  with  alacrity  and  zeal.  He  who  l)est  works  and  Ixrst  ol)e)*s, 
Ik'<  oines  Ik'sI  titled  tt)  preside  over  an<i  instnict  his  fellows.  I'referment  is 
foun<led  upi)n  real  worth  ami  ]>ers<mal  merit,  ('heerful,  lawful  oliedience  ami 
rightful,  lK.*nefM  ent  rule  have  in  Freeu)as4>nry  their  noblest  union  and  fniition. 

Freemasonry  is  a  system  of  jurispnidence  more  noble  than  that  of  Roman 
I-aw,  or  (Jrecian  Kthics.  Its  //-^rr  scriptir  et  non  siriptit  are  base<l  upon 
essential  ami  inherent  rights.  Its  administration  seeks  the  individual  and  the 
general  welfare.  I^iw,  in  Freemasonry,  is  a  moral  sciem  e.  Kvil  is  deemed 
to  be  incident,  and  g<K)<i  etermU.  In  the  jurispnidem  e  of  the  C*rafl,  law, 
e<|uity,  and  human  weal  are  indissolubly  united.  Its  supreme  end  is  the  well- 
being  of  man.  'I'he  Oaftsman  is  taught  not  to  palliate  or  .aggravate  offences; 
Imu  in  the  decision  of  ever)*  tresp:iss,  to  judge  with  ramlor,  admonish  with 
friemUhip,  and  reprehend  with  mercy.  IIap])y  is  the  **  commonwealth  " 
whoM'  laws,  and  the  administration  thereof,  are  ftnmtled  ujMm  the  jurispru- 
dem  e  of  .\m  ient.  Free  ami  .\c«  epted  Masons. 

Freemasonry  is  a  comprehensive  system  of  government  founde<I  u|H>n  the 
rights  of  man,  and  even  ised  and  enjoyed  in  the  j^erfection  of  lnvalty,  unitm, 
cfti<  iem  y.  and  harmony.  Its  mission  is  j>ea<'e,  progress,  and  prospenty.  It 
contain^  the  ante<  eileni  ideals,  the  germs  ami  m<Mlel  of  the  Ik'sI  f  »rms  \A  human 
government,  in  cor|>orate  Uk\i1  and  national  existence  and  nile.  It  demon- 
strates the  unnumU'red  mutual  lR*netlts  and  blessings  flowing  from  the  alliam  e 
oi  sovereignties  <  oiMpial  in  status,  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  :  ami  it 
}xMnt>  out,  and  leads  the  way  among  free,  enlightened,  and  pn>gressive 
|K-oj>leN.  to  ilie  tViendly  fe^leration  of  the  worM. 

Freemasonry  is  not  a  religion  i»r  a  system  of  religicm.  It  is  the  hmd- 
maid  of  all  st*ekmg  truth,  and  light,  and  right.  It  is  a  centre  of  union  of 
g«MHl  and  true  men  of  every  rue  and  ttmgue,  who  l>elieve  in  (io*!  ami  j»r.ic- 
tisc  the  siicred  iluties  of  mi>rahty.  It  has  no  ]M»litics  ;  it  knows  m»  set  t  ;  no 
hier.ir*  h  :  no  (^T^ar.  Therein  free«l<im  reigns:  therein  the  tyr.mt  and  the 
oppressor  have  no  pLu  e  :  the  intolerant  are  not  ;  and  the  ]>essnni>t  and  the 
misanthrope  are  unknown.  \Vithi»ut  the  ex;  km  tation  ^A  tital  exemption  ir-un 
the  errj»rs  and  frailties  im  ident  to  all  things  human  :  or  the  entire  absence  of 
oiUilial   Noaihidar,   Isiariot  lietrayers,  or   (»f  emissaries  seeking  to  destroy; 
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and  without  pretensions  to  unattainable  perfection,  it  ever  «trirc»,  by  •( 
the  light  of  science  and  moral  truth,  by  increasing  the  puMr«r  of  k 
and  by  the  divine  processes  of  culture  and  enlighlenmcnt,  to  make  liical 
realm  of  nature  subservient  to  the  headship  and  highest  inicrnts  of  lua. 

Frceraasonry  is  a  system  of  human  philosophy.  It  is  a  school  0*  kaac|. 
a  college  of  builders ;  a  home  among  brethren.  To  the  artist  and  the  m^, 
to  the  poet  and  the  philosopher ;  to  the  theorist  and  the  utilitahas ;  B  te 
speculative  and  the  operative;  lo  the  man  of  business  and  the  vna:l 
the  prince  and  the  peasant ;  to  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  ;  to  the  nwktn  tA 
the  traveller ;  to  the  old,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  youth,  FreetoMocrF  1 
alike  congenial,  instructive,  and  beneficent.  Therein  all  meet  n|X)n  the  \ai&, 
work  by  the  Plumb,  and  part  upon  the  Square.  The  grand  miaoan  of  F**- 
masonry  is  peace,  prosperity,  uprightness,  enlightenment,  anl  an&oil 
goad- will. 

Freemasonry  is  based  upon  imtnulaUc  tnith  and  right.  It  kno**  M  k 
changes  and  shifts  of  expediency  and  opportunism.  It  is  as  unmored  s  lk 
rock  upon  which  the  temp  est- tossed  waves  of  ocean  m^y'dash  in  nin.  t 
stands  firm  as  the  pyramids.  It  is  benign  and  placid  as  the  Sphnnic  lii*- 
vives  the  commotions  and  downfall  of  cinpiict ;  and  of  it,  in  sufasmot  ^ 
essence,  the  truth  proclaims,  semper  tatlem. 

The  Congervator  of  Liberty.  —  I'rccmasonry  is  the  conserrator  xeA  ■» 
stay  of  hmnan  freedom,  and  of  all  the  rights  of  man.  It  inculcalri  nulmW 
and  collective  liberty,  circumscribed  and  bounded  by  the  common  w«L  Tk 
tight  of  liberty  shines  forth  from  the  inner  sanctuaries  of  FrecmaKmr;,^ 
illumines  the  outer  world.  The  principles  and  duties  taught  and  ciemplM 
within  are  carried  without,  and  perform  their  leavening,  enlightemns,  wk 
ameliorating  work ;  and  hence  it  is  that  tlie  material,  mental,  nunl,  wk 
national  progress  of  our  race  has  been  and  is  pari  passu  with  tlic  pnps 
and  prosperity  of  Freemasonry. 

The  Evideaoe  of  History.  —  Witness  the  history  of  Britain  an]  iS  ■« 
world-encircling  empire  from  the  advent  therein  of  the  Ancient  CnftvJAd^ 
freedom  and  bws  of  their  guild  ;  from  the  days  of  Magna  Charta ;  nd  fc» 
the  establishment  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Freemasons  of  Engbod,  MuL 
and  Scotland. 

Witness  the  history  of  the  founding  and  the  iipbuildii^  of  the  great  Rep^ 
of  the  United  Stales  of  .\merica  prior  to  and  from  the  Declaratun  irf  Wr 
pendcnce  ;  and  the  least  observant  may  know  that  the  history  aad  tmt 
promise  of  these  free  and  enlightened  nations,  and  the  history  of  (fac  of* 
lishmcni,  progress,  and  beneficent  work  of  Freemasonrj-  therein,  ion  oocmt 
inseparable. 

\Vitncs3.  also,  like  causation,  correspondence,  and  outcomes  in  ereiyta' 
wherein  Freemasonry  has  had  and  hasa  welcome  home,  a  cherished abidiogplvt- 

Witness,  100.  the  thick  darkness  pervading  all  lands  wherein  FttemuoBT 
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clcK's  not  exist,  wherein  its  light  <Ir>es  not  shine  :  btit,  though  long  therein  has 
been  the  night,  the  dawn  will  soon  apiK*ar,  and  the  meridian  sun  of  Freemasonry 
will  shine  forth  in  all  its  splendor. 

A  Trne,  VniTersal  Brotherhood.  —  The  writer  must  now  suy  his  |)en,  and 
yet  "  the  half  has  not  been  told."  However,  Xa  this  brief  delineation  of  a  few 
segments  of  the  great  sphere  of  Masonic  tnith,  it  is  thought  not  amiss  to  add 
the  following  words,  it  niay  l>e  of  ])rorit  and  admonition,  to  the  honest 
ojUKments  of  Freemasonr>',  to  the  l)earers  of  false  witness  against  the  Craft, 
and  to  those  who  wouhl  persecute  and  seek  its  overthrow. 

The  fact  that  throughout  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Hritish  Kmpire, 
and  among  other  free  and  enlightened  peoples,  so  many  of  those  in  ever)* 
grade  of  mk  iety,  who  are  most  vitally  interested  in  conserving,  ameliorating, 
and  pcriHTtuating  what  is  most  valuable  ami  l)eneficial  in  the  present  <'ivil, 
soci.il,  and  i)oliti<'al  order  of  things  are  active  and  prominent  mem1»er^  of  the 
Craft,  proves  that  Freemas<^)nry  is  a  thoroughly  patriotic  an<!  loyal  institution. 
The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  adherents,  and  leaders  even,  of  so  many  religious 
creeds  and  denominations  l>elong  to  the  Order  shou*s  Inryond  (juestion  that 
Freemasonry  is  a  most  tolerant  institution.  The  fact  that  so  many  men  of 
more  than  ordinar)'  ability  and  culture  are  zealous  Freemascms  is  proof  that 
there  is  much  in  and  |H:rtaining  to  the  Fraternity  which  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  ln'Nt  intellects. 

The  fa«  t  that  so  many  gotxl  and  pious  men  are  devotee!  C 'raftsmen  <lem<>n- 
strates  that,  in  their  opinion,  and  fnun  their  ex|)erience,  Freemavmry  is  an 
institution  honoring  to  (i(m1  and  l>enefi(  ial  to  man.  'Fhc  fact  of  its  time- 
immemorial  age,  and  its  world-wide  prevalence  shown,  that  as  to  it!*  miiral 
principles  ;  —  its  social  order  ;  its  system  of  jurispnidence  and  government ;  its 
stability  and  permanence  ;  its  e<lucating  influem  e  ;  its  adaptability  to  the 
condition,  needs,  and  aspiratiims  of  a  free  ami  progressive  i>eople ;  its 
humanizing  efficacy;  its  non-prttselyting  and  ncm-partis.m  iharacter;  it^ 
practical  and  all -comprehensive  voluntary  charity  ;  and.  in  sh(»rt,  its  rjtst^n 
d^ftre  and  its  modus  vivrndi  ft  oprrandi ;  —  it  contains  within  itself  the 
essential  and  necessar\'  elements  of  a  tnie,  universal  brotherhooil,  destined  to 
exist  and  pros|>er.  worKl  without  end. 

In  view  of  such,  and  much  more  that  might  tnithfully  lie  stated,  it  is  one 
of  the  jH'nerse  problems  of  misdiret  ted  humanity,  which  almi»t  passes  <  hari- 
tible  comprehension,  that,  in  this  age  of  the  wotld.  the  jK^rsec  utmg  Npirit  of 
Anti-Masonrv  shouKl  exist  in  the  mind  or  heart  of  anv  t<)lera!»Iv  cnliL:htened 
indi\idu.d,  or  l)e  inctilcated  or  practised  by  any  sensible,  pnidvnt  man.  or 
b«.Hiy  <»f  men.  It  is  dearly  the  otTspring  of  a  short-sighted  and  unendurable 
intolerance,  whose  inevitable  reaction,  even,  will  certainly  Ik*  to  the  <lctnment 
aiKl  discomfiture  of  th«)se  cherishing,  propagating,  and  pr.utiMug  it.  Free- 
mxMins.  however,  have  no  fears,  and  stand  in  no  awe,  of  the  immi*iit.ite  or 
final  outcome  of  {)en»ecution  in  any  form,  or  from  any  soun  e. 
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In  vain  ate  the  assaults  of  the  intolerant.  In  vain  the  hierudt  fi 
his  bull,  or  the  tyrant  his  command  to  stay  its  progress  or  < 
throw.  Freemasonry  is  destined  to  reign.  The  victor>-  of  risk  ii  Bib 
Truth  will  prevail.  The  true  light  will  shine.  The  consunnnabas  dl  F» 
masonry  will  be  the  reign  or  Universal  Brother«ooi>. 

The  Laureate's  Prophecy. — The  prophetic  words  of  Frcatasoiii}'!  » 
mortal  I„iureate  Bard  are  ever  reechoed,  in  £iith  and  hope  and  ttiiUBfili,br4 
true  brothers  of  the  Mystic-tie  :  — 


Part    III. 


CONCORDANT  ORDERS.  — THE  CHIVALRIC  DEGREES. 


DIVISION     XVI. 


K.\7G//TS   TRSfPLAR  AND  ALLIED   ORDERS. 


Thf  Krttj^hti  Tempiar^  of  thf  Unitfd  States  of  America^  ami  Govfrnment  hy 
it  Gfiiftii  Encampment^  Grand  Commantieries^  ami  CommanJenes.  ine 
Rttua/y  and  Ethics  if  American  Temflary, 

P^st  R  :,E  ,\  Grand  Commander^  Mississippi, 


CHAITKR    I. 
Oric'.in  of  American  Temim  \ry.  am»  Fxri.y  C'iR.\m»  Kncampmivis. 

The  Ameriean  Kasonio  System.  —  1lic  Amcncan  Masonic  !»)>totn  is  .i 
growth,  the  germ  of  which  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  okier  Masonry  of  the  Mothrr- 
land.  The  American  siion  differs  in  so  many  particulars  fri»m  the  parent 
stock,  from  whi«  h  it  was  propagated,  that  it  cannot  l>e  viid  to  l>e  a  rej»riHliic- 
lion  of  the  original  plant  ;  at  most,  it  is  hut  a  si>ecies  of  the  s.ime  genti^. 
The  several  degrees  came  to  this  country  in  a  greatly  nuMliiied  form  frv>m  t:ut 
in  whit  h  they  are  now  to  In?  found.  The  work  of  elalK>ralion  and  emlK-llish- 
ment  Inrgan  at  a  very  early  date,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tra<  e  its  development. 
whi(  h  may  l>e  s.iid  to  have  culminated  when  Thomas  Smith  Wcl»li\  « arecr  as 
a  Mavmic  luminary  was  at  its  meridian  height.  To  thi>  ilhi%trio;is  hr«»ther  we 
owe  the  recasting  of  some  of  the  degrees,  and  the  entire  re<  onstrH  ii*»n  »•! 
others.   'Ilie  rituals  of  the  **  Blue  "  Ixxlge.  (*hapter,  and  Commandery  were  ea<  h 

['  In  this  tiork  the  <>rih«->i5rap>*v  \s  tiniformlv  in»entl«l  to  be  "  Knijcht*  Temp  4r^  "  fi.rp*  *»»  ♦-•r 
tt>c  frfefrn*.**  r»  m4(tc  ti>  ili**  ImmJi--*  krumn  .i*  '"  (iir.tnil  Knoampmrni.  L*  S  A  , "  an  J  '  t  itt  jt  fVr.'v 
of  <*AnA(U."  ihr  present  leg4l  ttttcs  of  «hKh  are  "  Knichtt  remp'jir. "  I  td*  I»t«i««on«  11  .  \\  I^ 
XVII..eii.-Kl».] 
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exceedingly  ditticult,  owing  to  the  extreme  reluctance  with 
formerly  committed  to  writing  even  the  most  trivial  matters 
Craft.  Even  in  this  age,  when  new  discoveries  are  being  coi 
to  light,  it  is  far  too  frequently  held  to  be  treason  to  the  caus 
the  eyes  of  the  "  profane  "  the  truth  of  history,  so  far  as  it  relate! 
Institution  ;  but,  regardless  of  the  ignorant  pretensions  of  tho« 
that  the  Master  Masons*  degree  originated,  and  was  formerly  c 
Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  King  Solomon's  Temple,  and  that  the  ' 
vear  of  erace  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  who  fought  i 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  one  myth  after  another  has  vanished  int 
we  no  longer  hesitate  to  commit  to  writing  the  averment,  tha 
an  exception,  the  ritual  of  every  Masonic  degree  now  pra 
United  States  onginated,  or  was  elaborated,  since  the  Americ 
and  by  Americans.  The  admission  of  this  fact  does  not  in  tJ 
detract  from  the  dignity,  high  character,  or  claim  to  an  ancien 
Institution  itself.  In  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Praye: 
of  England,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  this  statement  is  t 

"  It  is  a  most  invaluable  part  of  that  blessed  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  n 
his  worship,  different  forms  and  usages  may  without  offence  be  allowed,  provi 
of  the  Faith  be  kept  entire ;  and  that,  in  every  Church,  what  cannot  be  cle« 
belong  to  Doctrine  must  be  referred  to  Discipline;  and  therefore,  by  comi 
authority,  may  be  altered,  abridged,  enlarged,  amended,  or  otherwise  di^)ose< 
most  convenient  for  the  edification  of  the  people, '  according  to  the  Tarions  exjce 
occasions.' " 

The  Church  of  England  .  .  .  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 

"  The  particular  forms  of  Divine  Worship,  and  the  Rites  and  Ceremoniea 
used  therein,  being  things  in  their  ou  n  nature  indifferent  and  alterable,  and  so  at 
but  reasonable  that  upon  weighty  and  important  considerations,  according  to  tfa 
cies  of  times  and  occasions,  such  changes  and  alterations  should  be  made  thereii 
are  in  places  of  authority  should,  from  time  to  time,  seem  either  necessary  or  ex 
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il  h.ivc  spning  up  here  new  forms  and  reremonier*,  "  mo.^t  ronvenicnt  for 
ilifuation  of  the  |>eople/*  and,  to  some  extent,  a  new  scale  of  degreeb, 

of  whi<  h  are  not  in  use  in  the  Mother  Country,  is  not  altogether  to  be 
ited  ;  ft»r  it  must  \k  ronfesse<i  that  the  American  system,  with  all  its 
is,  has  advantajjes  not  possessed  by  the  Knglish  awl  Continental  systems. 
r>f  course  unft)rtunatc  that  all  Masonic  instnicticm  should  not  be  given  in 
tologi<  al  progression.  The  transposition  of  some  of  the  degrees  might 
l>een  made,  at  an  early  day,  with  advantage,  but  it  must  lie  ap(>arent  to 
10  obNervcd  the  great  stniggle  which  tfK>k  place  quite  recently  over  the 
>se<l  transfer  of  the  Cryptic   degrees  to  the  Capitular  system,  that  the 

in  which  the  degrees  are  given  has  l>ecome,  notwithstanding  the  grossest 
ironisms,  so  firmly  fixed  that  no  change  in  the  s<'ale  of  degrees  is  prac- 
!e.  in  this  i>eri(Hl  of  Masonic  tlcvelopment.  There  are  other  glaring 
Is  in  the  rituals,  lK)th  as  to  substance  ami  the  svmbolism  bv  which  they 
llustratetl,  which  have  subje<  teci  them  to  the  criticism  of  scholars  and 
ctcd  from  their  usefulness  ;  but,  when  contrastetl  with  the  barrenness  of 
Inglish  rituals,  <lespiie  the  gau«ly  clothing  in  whi<  h  they  are  ilressetl,  and 
dly  prc|^>stcrous  statements  of  fact  and  of  explanation,  with  which  they 
mlK*llishe<l,  they  do  not  suffer  by  the  comparison.  Fortunately,  ritualistic 
■\'ances  are  the  least  part  of  Masonry,  important  and  inclis|>ensable  as 
are,  as  a  means  of  conveying  information.  an<l  the  indu<  lion  of  candi- 
i  for  admission.  The  great  underlying  print  iples  coul<i  he,  as  they  have 
,  <onveyed  by  another  form  of  words,  and  the  practice  of  i>iher  cere- 
es.  Il  would  still  l>e  the  same  Craft,  and  worthy  of  the  same  <lcgrec  of 
ed  estimation  with  which  it  has  ever  been  held,  among  intelligent  men  of 

•  age,  if  it  made  use  of  no  fonns  of  initiation  save  those  whi«  h  unite  men 
1  creeds  and  conditions  into  a  stxiety  of  friemls  and  brothers,  whose 
nal  principle  is  to  he  found  in  the  univers.1l  creeil,  expresse*!  by  the 
»nic  idea,  of  the  **  Falherhixxl  of  Cio<I  and  Brolherho»Ml  of  Man."    'I"he 

fun«lamenial  principles  ami  unwritten  laws  have  always  Ixren  the  same, 
will  remain,  while  the  Institution  continues  to  exist,  notwithstanding  that 
legrees,  with  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  may  not  l>e  iiientical  in  iliiTcrent 
tries.  In  the  ever-changing  vicissitudes  to  whic  h  the  Fathers  of  American 
►nry  were  exposed,  in  common  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  new  co  inir>. 
ring  an  immense  terrilor)*,  Ix'lween  whiun  <"ommunii  ation  «*as  made  with 
ulties  ami  even  dangers,  the  immensity  of  which  we  can  s«  an  ely  realt/c 
IS  day  of  >icam  and  ele*tricity.  receiving  their  Masonic  instnu  ti«»n  from 

•  ditTcrent  sources,  and  lalH>ring  under  the  dis.idvantage  <»f  having  .ncrcNs 
••  or  no  printed  slantlanls  of  authority,  it  is  am.i/ing  that  they  manageil 
tain  and  perpetuate  so  mm  h  of  the  "  tnie  prim  iples  of  .\m  lent  Craft 
•nry."  Whatever  dist  repancies  arose  were  m.iinly  regarding  questions 
:ual.  which  is  exlra«>rdinary  when  it  is  re<ollectrd  that  the  work  of  the 
:ients  *•  and  "  Modems  "  in  Kngland,  and  of  the  Continenul  Rites,  came 


hereafter  to  follow,  relating  to  the  hbtory  of  American  Tei 
rituals,  as  we  have  before  said,  were  subjected  to  the  same  p 
fication  as  those  of  "  Blue  "  and  Royal  Arch  Masotiry. 

The  Ante-ReTolntionary  Period.  —  Previous  to  the  inde 
American  Stales  there  were  existing  no  separate  Templar  bo 
plar  ceremony  was  practised,  to  some  extent,  "under  the 
warrant"  of  "Blue"  lodges,  by  which  statement  this  writei 
the  result  of  his  investigations  and  reflections  upon  the  sul 
formerly  the  practice  of  those  persons  who  were  in  possessi( 
to  assemble  in  some  lodge  room,  whether  the  one  of  which  th< 
or  not  does  not  appear,  and  then  and  there  proceed  with 
Knighting  a  Templar,  and  sometimes  granting  a  diploma.  Th 
every  instance  seems  to  have  been  self-created  and  temporary 

Sl  Andrew's  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  of  Boston 
then  Sl.  Andrew's  Royal  Arch  Lodge,  holding  under  the  C 
Scotland,  held  its  first  recorded  meeting  August  28,  i  769,  i 
Boston,  and  the  record  of  that  meeting  contains  the  first  aco 
ferring  of  the  degree  of  Knight  Templar,  that  has  been  disci 
this  country  or  Great  Britain.' 

Whence  the  ceremony  was  obtained,  or  of  what  it  cons 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Red  Cr 
named  in  the  list  of  degrees  conferred.  The  records  of  Ki 
Ireland,  warranted  October  8,  1779,  show  that  its  charter  < 
authority  for  conferring  the  Royal  Arch,  Knight  Templar,  a 
degrees,  as  early  as  1782  ;  but  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Ros 
different  degrees,  and  should  not  be  confounded.  It  is  thoug 
the  Irish  lodges,  having  the  High  Knight  Templar  degree,  com 
iheir  .American  brothers  prior  to  the  Revolution,  though  there 
of  it;  on  the  contrary,  the  record  shows  that  it  was  conferred 
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Aincruj,  .in<l  .sftrrwanl  in  Irclanti  (i;;*;).  It  U  somewhat  singMiar  tlut, 
althotigii  ihc  >  olli>ii  Kilvuruiiri^  brcihrcn  nc\cr  at  any  tunc  w*irki-tl  iMhtr 
than  "M.  I'lluiN  MaM»nrv,'*  lH>ih  Si.  Amircw's  I>>«i;:v,  of  lUiNtun.  and  Kilwinnini! 
Lodge,  oi  iHilihn,  in  rn  <>nU  «»!'  wim  h  the  fir^l  ret  upUmI  nu-ntion  tif  the  Tcin- 
|>Lir  Onlcr  i"»  to  he  fo'ni«l,  tiinvt-d  iheir  «  haricr^  tr«»Mi  S  oiland.  Ihe  Icametl 
Brother  Tarxin  nu  hneN  t«>  the  Uiuf  tliat  the  inihlan  Iml^es,  attaihed  to  IriNh 
rcginicnt>,  hrou^hl  the  <lt;;ree  wiih  ihtMn  from  the  Mother-land,  an<l  imr 
Anivrii  an  brethren  ohtaim-tl  it  tlipi':);ii  that  Miiine.' 

It  is  |K:»ssdilc  that  the  <le^ree  of  Kniuht  Tempi. ir  wa-*  <  onferreil,  in  nMmerous 
instanres,  in  miliiar),  niwl  jMj^sihly  «iih<r  !«M!ps,  j.rit»r  t^*  the  end  of  the 
Kevolutionary  iitriu<i  ;  but,  if  si»,  there  i^.  so  far  a^  this  writer  i>  aware,  no 
rxiNtin^;  c  retlihh*  evbUnc  e  of  that  io^i  t.  and  even  if  it  wrrr  tnie  th.it  mi<  h  nai 
the  <  ase,  the  mtMle  and  manner  in  whi<  h  it  was  done  wa**  ni,  irrt-j^nlar.  m  thr 
light  of  iiitMlern  Masonii  tea<  hin;:>,  tliat  the  bare  re<  «ird  w<itild  Ik*  of  but 
hltle  vdiie  lo  the  M  iMinie  student. 

The  Pott-Revolutionary  Period  until  the  Organization  of  the  Grand 

Sncampment.  —  Trom  the  i  lose  kA  tiu-  Rev«ihiti>)nary  War  until  aU>  a  the  >ear 
i8i(»,  when  thetiianii  Km  amj»minl  wa^  foniieti,  Mivmr\.  like  ihr  i-i*iniry, 
m-an  in  a  tranNitionary  Niate.  The  so  railed  **  hi^hir  de4:rres,"  ulih  h  h.id  j«re\ i- 
ously  been  conferred  under  the  s»in«  tion  of  linl^e  warranto,  n-»w  !k*u; m  to  l»e 
worked  by  n-^uLirly  ( unstttuted  bodies.  ("ha|»ti*r>  and  cin  i:n|iinrnt«i  l^-^'an 
to  be  or^^am/ed  u]">n  a  ]»ermanent  Iums,  and,  a^  thry  at ti at  ted  m<ire  attrn 
tion,  a  ritualistit  de\elo|inient  was  in  lu^'tirated.  As  m  the  antr  Ki  v.»Ii!ii»n  irv 
period,  fi»r  most  of  the  time,  there  was  no  ^'tvernin^  jmutr  ci\ir  ti.e  Iriiijlir 
de^'ree,  .iiid  ea»  h  li«»tly,  as  it  <  ame  into  exiNten*  e.  wa>  stlf-i  r*-it'il  .tihl  lu.Iv- 
|>cntlent  t>f  all  oilier^.  Few  t)f  ihe^e  oni.iiii/ation^  have  (••ntm.;ril  tint;!  th«- 
presint  time,  and  still  fewer  have  left  any  re*  ^nU  of  ihf  eirhtr  M-.ir>  --i  tl;t  .r 
existent  e.  An  oi rational  discovery  of  an  .in«  ient  dipKoiu,  or  i»tr:*  r  I'r.u'int  ii!, 
has  rcviseil  i^reviously  formed  opinions  as  to  whi<  h  is  the  ehier  (>r.:ani/ati>'i;  . 
but,  for  the  reas^m  that  l»odies  were  self-*  onstituted,  and  tiin^iNitd  of  in«li- 
vicluals  who,  beini;  in  iM)ssession  of  a  cle^ree,  called  ti>  their  assiNta^t  v  ih.r 
rc<iuisite  nundur  of  c»ther  «iuahf"ied  brethren,  and  fjave  the  lie^rees  to  i » rta.n 
chosen  spirits,  and  then  dissolved  never  to  meet  a^ain,  it  i^  m.inifest  that  t^.ere 
can  be  no  gathering  together  (»f  the  facts  ;  an<l  that.  be\on  i  an  ih  i  a«:i>na:  h:nt, 

*  Ni;ii  •■riMi\  nn  it.irv  \\  i'^«  *  w»  r^  w  I'l .in*-  il  \  \   *•   *\\  •*  >•   *  \ri      •  i      .!•■  !      W     '•  t      c i-   '  ! 
IjImIi**  *  •■!   I-  r!C-»n  1.  rff:  I   ':*:*«   « tr  n    !  I  .  .:l'-  >  •  I  >*      '   ■»  :  .m  i  1  •    ti  <  •■      •  r       ■  •   .    ■  » ■ 

fiffil  h  *>\  .1    "'L'*   •  •  ';'■•    ■'  't  w  :••■  I'    1  !  .i"!«  ;»   !   iM  !'i:'    '  \   '  •■•  .     f  •        I  ■  ^*  «  .    ■-       I        ^    ■      •  1 

lut-^*  qii'  ?»5  ♦  •'*  *■  <"•«■  •  '  **•  •  !   .fi  •  -iT;«l  I  ft    I"  i       I*    -•■■•.  :        .....    1    .     .        .  ......  ^ 

«.irr.*r.*,  !«ii    •  f.a;»ii  tn  I..-    ..*  >;  t.:.  .■  i  i  .•   .«..'      . .'.      ;  •        •  .■  i-    ■   I  '    !      .         ■    •'       ''•''. 

In  i7*/i  f^^tr  »rr«-  r%k(t  Mil  >t  i<  \    ■    .^jr,  »« i»    ••••  *    ,«  H  -•  ti     N  .    : '         *         .,•,■.■      •  I  ■  »     '  ' 

tiinn'-' ii-.i  vfci'h  i!  *•  hi  iir'<'t  tr'i  K-c  ffi  T  T    .i.  ■  \  ■    ,.■_••   ^■''     I  '.  ■    i  ■■  i      -!•     •        l-*-'^ 

rinth  k"- k!  ■'■''"■•  .\*  p.if  A  .«N  l~' J  **■!  Viv.'iw^I..  -.  .  t  |l. -*  ■  .;  •  •  *  ri,-  •  .1  .,  i 
Srot'jn<l.  tr«-rii  whi- S  it  li.ii!  tf.  nx'-l  "\  «.iriri*  t.  •  •  iw?-  .  •  ■  .-  K  *  *•  "  ■•-•:■■•-.  j*  ■! 
lu^rtz-q-i^ntlr.  un  Irr  tJii*  %k.ir'.i"T  ir  .."Ii-ti- •  l-i  •'  •' >  '.,;•'•.*  ■•  h  •■  ^-  >•  '.  K-  ^' '  I  •■  :  *'. 
F.»^n  pfior  in  th»%  a\  ♦•ar  V  .»*  !-;-  !.•  «?i|r-  N"  3  i*r*i'«  ■■*  1  *  *•,:  ■■  '  r  .. 4*-j"*  **  I,. -'ijr 
No  3rt.  cr.intf.l  !»%  t*-.*-  i',  jn  :  I  ■•Ii;-  *  i  A*  Inj;  ir  \  .1  -■  w  •'*•  1  .t»  1  v'  «;"-:  j-  :  ■  -f-  •••■  1  •' r 
Rfit  it  .\m  ».  .:.-,j:^^  },  :*  .IS  ;i't  %;.«,;■.'»  \ta|r,l,  ur  «in  r  !fn!l  .it  t' :**  i-.  •-:•'■.'■■■:•■••  I  tTir 
•Irfirr  «tl  Kfii|{ht  lc.i»j».4f.  —  /  j»;  .*.     [N  ■.•*.   :.    J  ,."■     i;    4n'«-'i  '  *      An  .::.?»    ] 
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recdved  from  the  meagre  record  of  some  old  lodge  boolt,  >t  il  ■ 
uoeanhed  from  its  hiding-place,  nothing  further  is  to  be  looked  fcR.  i 
passed  on,  and  these  occasional  gflthcrings  became  more  ItcqueM,^ 
□umber  of  Templars  had  increased  sufficiently,  and  more  i>ertaaBat^ 
tions  began  to  be  made,  out  of  these  emergency  bodies  grew  penuoM 
The  ftuesUon  of  the  Oldest  Commiuidery.  —  The  question  <u  to « 
the  oldest  commandery  of  Knights  Tcmplani  in  the  Uiuted  SUtabail 
considecjble  impociance,  and  various  claims  have  been  adnaoed. 
Master  Dean,  in  his  address  to  the  Grand  Encampment  in  iSS^  d 
what  he  regarded  as 

"  indisputable  evidence  ih*!  ibe  direct  of  Knighl  of  (be  Red  Crosi.  ud  Ka^^ 
weiB  ctjnlctiwl  in  Cluulciion.  South  Caioliiu.  in  a  r^ularly  oiganitcd  bwJy  ■■  ft>  ta 
yf«r  17SJ." 

And  this  is  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  is  claimed  that  a  r^ukriy  4 
body  existed.  The  evidence,  upon  which  this  claim  is  based,  is  *a  ( 
formerly  in  the  records  of  South  Carolina  Encampment,  No.  1,  ClB 
and  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Grand  Encatnpment,  and  an  anckni  di|i 

"  Written  in  ■  tcij'  n<at  chirugrapby  an  parchment,  with  two  mbIs  ta  •>!  Mad* 
Rd.  of  the  Koyal  Atcb.  and  the  Dihvr  in  bUck.  of  the  Knjgiits  Teniplan.  The  «(Wt 
diploma  tonuins  four  devices  within  four  circles,  nil  slULfuIly  csecmed  with  Ae  ps«, 
device,  brglnning  on  lh<  led  hand.  \i  ft  star  ol  Kven  points,  wiili  iIk  iDcflabl*  Nam  ■«  A 
and  the  moiKi. '  Mtmtnlo  man ':  the  second  is  sn  arch  on  two  piltai^  (be  in  mln  ^ 
kejr^tone  and  a  i>un  l>enealh  the  uvh,  and  •  Htlaua  Is  lAt  Lord'  tot  the  moao;  riR  ii 
crou  and  brauD  serpenl.  erecleil  on  a  Iwidse.  and  '  Jttu  Sahr^or  Mtrmitttim'  tete** 
the  fouith  V-  the  ikull  and  cross-boaes,  sumDUnted  liy  a  cross,  with  the  mono, '  /■  4af  m« 
The  reicrence  of  the  las'  Ihlff  device*  is.  evidently,  to  the  Royal  Arch,  the  RftI  Crju, 
Templar  dtgrees.  The  first  ts  ci 
necledly,  lliey  show  the  dependen 
the  Ancienl  and  Accepted  iUlc." 

The  diploma  is  in  these  words  :  — 

'•  We,  Ihe  High  Piiest.  Cnptain  Cominiindant  of  the  Red  Crou,  and  CapUin  GtMnI 
most  Holy  nnd  Invincible  Ortlt-r  of  Knights  Templan  ol  Sl  Andrew'^  Liidcv.  Na  1 1* 
Masons,  held  in  CliBrifsion.  South  Carolina,  lUMlrr  charier  tiiin  the  Grand  Loitpa'^^ 
Diiltict  of  North  America,  do  hereby  cerlHy  lluu  our  tnuiy  and  wv  J  Mir  loved  b»o*ir.  St 
Beaumonl,  hath  pa&sed  the  Chair,  been  raised  lo  Ihe  sublime  decrees  of  an  EwW*^  '■■ 
Excellent.  Royal  Atvh  Mason,  Kni|;)it  of  Ihe  Red  Cross,  and  a  Knighl  of  Ihat  nunl  Half.b" 
and  Mugnaniinous  Order  of  Knights  Templars.  Knights  Ha»pitalleis.  Kniehit  ol  Rbedat 
Malt.1.  which  several  Or.lers  are  stxive  delineated ;  and  he.  having  conduced  hinwV  At  < 
and  faithful  brother,  we  afleciionniely  recommend  him  lo  ail  the  Fraltroiiy  tS  AMJM  H 

"  Given  under  our  hands,  nnd  seal  of  uiir  Lodge,  this  first  day  of  August,  jjl^aaf  tf  V 

"Geo.  CAkTUt.  CwiCn' 
"Thos.  Pashlet, DiKaf 
■■  Wm.  NlSBETT.aJKar 
■■  ■  Rd.  Mason  KKOrttt  ' 

A  careful  examination  of  the  diploma  discovered  on  the  seal  the«c 
"  Lodge  No.  40."     This  lodge  w.is  formerly  St.  .Andrew's  Lodge,  Nft  'i 
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IVnsaroIa,  Florida,  established  by  James  Grant,  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
the  St>uthcm  District  of  North  America,  which  embraced  East  and  West 
Florida  ;  and  its  Registry  number  in  Scotland  was  143.  It  ap|>ears  to  have 
worked  at  Pensacola  until  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  when,  as  FloricLi 
became  again  a  Spanish  Province,  Pensacola  was  deserted  by  many  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  had  Inrcn  British  Mibjects,  they  removing  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  This  removal  was  mostly  in  1 783,  and  the  year  l>efore,  and  with 
them  it  seems  St.  .Andrew's  Ixxlge  was  also  removed  ;  and  it  applied  for,  and, 
in  July.  1783,  received  a  charter  from  the  Grand  Ixxlge  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
No.  40  on  its  Registr>-.* 

South  Carolina  Encampment.  —  It  is  probable  that  the  diploma  was 
granted  prior  to  the  rec  eption  of  the  charter  from  the  («rand  IxnXge  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  while  the  Unlge  was  yet  working  under  the  Scottish  charter,  or 
possibly  the  diploma  was  pre(ured  afterward  ami  ante^latcd.  'Ilie  seal  being 
that  of  l^nige  No.  40,  ami  not  that  of  St.  .Xndrewls  Ixxlge,  No.  i,  seems  to 
sustain  tins  hypothesis.  'Ilieodore  S.  (xourdin,  then  Commander  of  South 
Carolin^i  Commandery,  No.  i,on  March  23,  1855,  delivere<l  a  lecture  in  which 
is  found  the  following  :  — 

"The  South  (.*ari>Iina  Kncamproent.  No.  1.  of  Knifhu  TrnpUn  and  thr  Appendant  Ordrn. 
was  e^ta!>  ishrd  in  1780.  a%  K  rvidrnt  from  thr  old  teal  in  our  archtvn.  Hut  it  dort  not  a|>prar 
from  xkhat  vourc**  our  ancr^tt>r»  drrived  their  first  charter,  all  of  our  record^.  prrvK>u%  to  November 
7.  1823.  havmg  l»rrn  \os\  or  con^imed  bjr  fire.  It  i%  clear,  htmevrr.  that  lhi%  emAmpmrnt  ««»  m 
actjvr  o(M>f.i!ion  in  1803.  and  contmucd  %o  until  lung  alter  the  date  of  our  olde%t  levord.  for.  on 
Decemtirr  *>.  1^14,  it  %ka< 

***  AV(t'/.-v</.  That,  in  consideration  of  the  long  and  faithful  %enrirr>«  of  our  M<vit  Kminent 
Fatt  Cirand  Commander  Frunci%  SylveMer  (?urtK.  who  regularlv  pittd  \>is  a'rrar^  to  x\\xs  encamp- 
ment for  vni.xr  t'l.tn  txkrniy  year%.  he  Imt  con%iderrd  a  ille  member  of  thi«  encampment,  and  that 
his  life  mrml»er%hip  lake  date  from  Novemljer,  1823." "  * 

From  which  it  seems  in<*ontrovertible  that  the  encampment  was  in  existence 
at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1S04. 

.-\n)ert  Mac  key,  in  his  histor)*  of  Knight  Templarism  in  South  Carolina, 

lays :  — 

"  The  exAct  date  of  the  intro<luction  of  the  Templar  Order  of  Knighthood  into  5v>uth  rarcUru 
Is  involved  in  much  otl^curlt>.  (tt>urdtn.  deducing  his  ofMnion  from  'an  old  teal  in  the  archives.' 
says  that '  South  Cirnlin.i  Km  ampment.  .No.  i.  of  Knights  Templars  and  the  .appendant  Orx!er«. 
was  established  in  1780.  I  have  l»een  unaltle  to  find  any  reference  in  the  it>ntemp(»rary  jourru's 
of  t?ie  «l;«y  to  the  existence  of  South  (Taroiina  Kncampment.  No.  1,  at  that  ear!*  perutil.  I  hav«-. 
however.  I>een  more  succewfiil  in  t>t»taining  indisputable  evidence  that  tlir  il«-grre%  of  KnigVt  '  f 
the  Rr^l  Cross,  and  Knight  Templar  %»rrr  cimferrnl  in  i.'harlestt'n,  in  a  rrgu"a'  \  ••rgamwd  t«*  1%. 
as  far  liark  as  the  year  1783.  and  I  havr  no  doutrf  that  the  %eai  utth  th«>  <la!r  ir>  .  t>k  w?  xh 
Ck>urdm  refrrs.  belonged  to  that  body,  ami  afterward  came  into  (M>v«c%Mon  of  S>uth  Caro'ina 
Encampment' " 

Summing  up  the  evidence,  this  writer  is  compelled  to  reject  the  conclusicms 
of  Fraires  Dean  and  Mackey,  that  there  is 

>  S.  H^vden.  in  letter  to  Grand  Matter  Dean.  p.  67.  Grand  Encampment  ProccediPfs.  illj. 
t  Grtnd  tUicampmem  Proccedingt.  tttj,  p.  si. 
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St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  No.  i,  was  not  a  Templar  body  ai  anjr  taw- 
history.  Like  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  of  Boston,  it  was  a  Maito'i  Ic^ 
ihe  degrees  were  conferred,  as  evidenced  from  the  diploma,  under  dlf 
lion  of  its  warT.ml  as  a  "  Blue"  lodge  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  estaUidiei  1 
a  reasonable  doubt,  by  the  resolution  relating  lo  the  membership  of  ( 
Sylvester  Curtis,  that  South  Carolina  Encampment,  No,  I,  irai  a  iq 
organized  Templar  body  as  far  back  as  the  year  1804,  and  prubablfi 
It  was,  like  all  Ihe  older  encampments,  self- created,  ami  worked  vid 
charter  until  the  year  1S13,  when  it  was  "reopened  in  confonni:j- ij 
Constitution  "  of  the  General  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United  Stt 
which  time  it  appears  from  the  petition,  —  and  resolutiOQ  of  (be  encnl 
embraced  therein,  — 

"  Thai  on  diligenl  search  being  made  in  Ihe  archives,  il  clcArljt  appoan  thai  ifaii  nOi 
was  In  full  operalion  under  Ihe  lanciion  of  ihe  wamini  of  '  Blue '  \mA^.  No.  tft.  «pBadM 
yeRrs  aira,  and  continued  in  opention  many  yean  subscquvnl :  aoJ  )i«&.  lime  oal<il*a4 
la  be  aoAf.  tuid  lued  a  common  seal.  II  alio  lunher  appears  that  ihe  said  trmexmfU^X 
dcimisnt  for  several  )'»n  pun.  .  .  . 

"iPrirt/iVi^,  TlialihcM.-.E.'.SiiJamet  C.  Winler,  togeiherwith  Ihe  Reooida. Ik iri 
lu  lorwaid  the  neceiiat^  documents  lu  prove  Ihe  existence  of  this  coe«inpoaeM  prigr  M  4 
1R16,  and  obtain  (he  licslred  recognlllon. 

"  Extnd  from  Ihc  minutes.  ) 

"  [Sigiied]  JOBXTH  UcOdOI, 

'  Reconfct  >n  W 

Haxyland  Encampment.  —  In  the  archives  of  the  Grand  Encanpae 
renasyU'ania,  which  was  organised  in  1814,  the  following  letter  waa  fjuoi 

"Geokre  a.  Bakek.  Esq.,  Dtar  .Wf.  — Agreeably  ro  ■  ruotulioa  enwml  ii»j.  iti* 
of  our  encampmeni  held  IhiJ  evening.  April  ao,  1814,  a[  St  John's  lodge-room,  1  h«r;  !ti  1 
□  saiisiy  Ihe  claim  of  ilu  Grand  E 


and  11 


a  charter  of  recognilioi 
»id  (Jrand  Encampme 


"  t  also  enclose  you  a  copy  oj 


0  go  into  a  fund  lo  proviJe  for  ihe  nerrlb:  ei^» 

•KiHl  insists  m  rtcfififf  its  mamit'  «/  mi  ti^ 
■aniialim  BfiakUk  took  place  im  tktjtv  rTV    ^ 

follows:  Philip  P.  Eckel.  Gra^i  M*i*rn  BsbC 


(i.,s.]  "ARCHIBALD  Dobbin,  HetoniB.' 

The  earlier  records  of  the  Maryland  Encampment  are  not  exi«iog,  1 
Fraier  Edward  T.  Schult/,  of  Baltimore,  has  in  his  possession  thrrc  dipit* 
issued  hy  B.iltimore  Encampment,  No.  i,  in  the  years  iSoj.  iSii.  aini  lii 
respectively,  each  of  which  beats  the  impress  of  the  same  seal  as  ttul  oo  t 
li-tlcr  wrillen  above.  A  copper  plate  for  diplomas,  now  in  the  3K^- 
was  engraved  prior  to  the  ye.ir  1809,  when  the  engraver  died.  In  the  B«h 
1  Gnuid  Encampment  Proceedings,  1883,  p.  171. 
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more  City  Directory,  for  the  year  1807.  notice  of  the  nights  of  meeting  of 
Mar)'bnd  Kncainpment,  No.  i,  Knights  Templars,  ap|>ears,  and  re<:orils  and 
documents,  now  in  the  archives  of  the  («rand  Commandery  of  Tennsylvania, 
prove  it^  existence  from  1814  to  1824,  during  which  time  it  was  a  constituent 
of  the  (irand  Knrampment  of  that  jurisdiction.  'Iliis  (yrand  bcxiy  became 
extinct  al)out  1824,  and  the  Encampment  No.  i  rcnuined  in  a  semi-dormant 
condition  until  Februar)'  28,  1828,  when  it  was  reorganized  as  an  inde{K*ndent 
organization,  and  so  continued  until  1832,  when  it  became  a  constituent  of 
the  (rrand  Encampment  of  the  United  States. 

Bofton  Commandery  was  duly  organized  Nfay  15,  1805,  having  previously 
existed  as  a  council  of  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross,  from  the  year  1802.  From 
the  fact  that  it  was  organized  by  Sir  Knights  who  receive*!  the  degree  of 
Knight  Templar  from  those  who  received  it  in  St.  .-Vmirew's  Ixxige,  in  1  769, 
its  organization  is  claimed  to  date  from  that  year,  a  wholly  untenable  |K>sition, 
to  offset  which  Nfaryland  (.'ommamler>'  sets  up  the  claim  that  there  is  evidence 
showing  that  Brother  Kdward  I)ay,  —  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  lialtimore, — 

*•  Was  in  possr««ion  of  thr  Trmpiar  Ordrr  lo  that  of  M j'ta  a\  car !v  a*  ihe  yrar  1780.  llir  prr- 
•amption  taring  that  he  received  them  m  ikome  ImxJv.  in  tl»e  city  uf  lUltimore.  whow  niembrnk 
mbtcquenily  urganued  Kncampment  .No.  1." 

Both  of  these  claims  may  be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  the  pre- 
sumption is  too  violent  to  be  entertained. 

FraUr  Alfred  Creigh,  in  his  histor)-  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  IVnnsyl- 
rania,  asserts  that  Commanderies  Nos.  i  and  2  of  Philadelphia,  and  No.  3  of 
Harrislmrg.  and  No.  4  of  Carlisle  were  organized  in  the  years  1793  to  1797, 
respectively.  They  derive<i  their  authority  from  **  Blue "  Uxlge  warrants, 
which,  according  to  Frater  Creigh,  — 

*•  Had  the  authority  and  exerxivtl  the  |w%ier  to  cnnfrr  anv  N(a«onic  degree,  tn  Uit.  the  prr. 
amblet  to  the  by-la^s  of  thov  earlv  encampment*  *jvpak  verv  »i{;nificant:y  ifthen  t'let  \x\<r  thit 
language:  *The  undrrMi:n»*d  Kniijht*  of  th«*  IVmple.  iK-mi;  ilr^irou*  ff  |Mnu-t{vating  in  ir..i*e 
glorious  nght%  and  ]>rivi  ejjr^  enjoyetl  hv  «nir  v.i  i.mt  an^e^tor*.  fr»>m  time  immemi »na'.  hj»e 
rnoWed  to  form  an  encampmrnt  f.>r  t»i.it  piir;>«t*.  Wxtmh  dulv  authonteil  ami  comman  le  I  to  ilo 
lb  by  the  lubhrne  vk arrant  undrr  %»huh  %»e  work.*     What  «k arrant  ?     The  warrant  o<  the  loilge.** » 

Nos.  I  and  2  continued  to  exist  until  1S12.  when  No.  2  wxs  then  merged 
into  No.  I,  and  finally  dissolve*!  June  13.  1823.  No.  3  exi:»ted  from  1795 
to  May  8,  1821.  No.  4,  St.  John's,  of  PhiLidelphi.i,  atljoumed  in  1835  to 
meet  on  the  call  of  the  (irand  Master  [Commander],  in  conseipience  of  the 
wide-spread  an<!  desoliting  curse  of  ;\nti-Masonr>/ ami  asseml»letl  again  in 
1848,  at  the  call  of  the  Eminent  (Jrand  Master.  ever>-  living  Sir  Knight  who 
was  present  at  the  time  of  the  adjiMimment.  in  1835,  l)eing  present. 

8t.  John's  Commandery,  Ho.  1,  of  I^ovidence,  KhcMle  KKind.  organized  in 
the  year  1802.  claims  precedence,  from  the  fact  that  it  '\s  the  oldest  chartered 
commander)',  and  has  continuous  records  from  the  liate  of  its  organization. 

1  Cr«lfh.  Vol,  II.  p.  517.  «  Creifh.  VoU  11.  p.  513. 


well,  Sir  John  S.  Warner,  Sir  Nicholas  Hoppin.  The  Sir  Knighis.  havir 
Sir  Thomas  S.  Webb  in  ihe  chair,  Ihen  proceeded  to  form  and  open  a  regu 
several  Orders  before  meniioned,  in  solemn  and  ancient  form,  by  the  name 
menL  The  encampment  (hen  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  officers  by  ball 
Knights  were  duly  elected  and  qualified  to  the  offices  affixed  to  their  tesf 
Thomas  S.  Webb.  Grand  Mastery  Sir  Jeremiah  F.  Jenkins,  Genenlissin 
Captain  General ;  Sir  Daniel  Siillwell,  Standard  Bearer :  Sir  John  S.  Wan 
Nicholas  Hoppin,  Guard.' 

"A  committee  was  appointed  at  Ihii  meeting,  cans  islinf  of  Sir  Thomas 
F.  Jenkins,  and  Sir  Samuel  Snow,  to  prepare  and  report  a  code  of  by'lav 
ment.  This  commiitce  reported  through  their  chairman,  at  Ihe  next  met 
of  September,  when  a  code  was  adopted." 

The  first  assembly  of  the  encampment,  for  work,  was  h< 
1801  ;  the  record,  which  doubtless  contains  the  earliest  rec 
the  election' and  creation  of  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross,  in  t 
ized  encampment,  not  held  under  the  sanction  of  a  lodge  " 
unusual  interest,  and  is  as  follows :  — 

"Companions  Navhan  Fisher  and  William  Wilkinson,  having  beeii  in  d 
candidates  for  the  Order  of  ihe  Red  Cross,  were  balloted  for  and  accppted.  t 
into  the  hands  of  the  Recorder. 

"  A  council  of  the  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross  being  then  lummoned,  and 
said  companions  were  in  the  ancieni  Ibrm  ininxluced  and  dubbed  Knifht 
the  usual  ceremonies. 

•■Sir  John  Carlile,  Sir  Ephrai 


At  the  next  assembly,  —  held  September  29,  1S03,  — 

"  Sir  William  Wilkinson  and  Sir  Nathan  Fisher,  who  hw)  previoiisly  bee 
balloted  for  and  accepted  as  candidates  for  the  Order  of  Knights  Templaiv,  ai 
They  were  accordingly  prepared  and  introduced  by  the  Master  of  Ceremoi 
Fowie).  and  after  Ihe  usual  solemnities,  were  Knighted  and  admitted  membi 


A  "First  Orand  Encampment"  —  On  the  ad  of  SeptemI 
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ment,  itself  the  han<liwork  of  Thomas  Smith  Webb,  was  in  existence  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  not  consulted  as  to  the  organization,  and  did  not  < oine  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  (irand  Knc.iinpinent  until  five  months  afterward. 
During  the  tv%elve  years  that  he  presi«led  tner  St.  John's  l-.ncampment,  Webb 
was  never  absent  from  a  regular  assembly,  and  in  five  instances  only  was  he 
absent  from  a  spec  ial  assembly. 

•■  Hrrr  he  ilriif^htrd  to  intTl  his  ofticcr%  Ami  hrcihrcn.  instru«'tini»  thrm  out  of  hu  va*t  *forf» 
of  Masi»nit-  lent >vk!r. ](;«*.  in«pinni;  xhr-m  hy  lu^  grnms,  .in«l  chjrmini;  t!irm  hy  \i\\  n.iti%-r  r^sr  jml 
(TiHi'e.  The  work  uhiih  hr  in  port  origin  itnl.  antl  the  %khule  nf  vihich  h**  rtrniphfirtl  And 
arrangrtl  with  a  M.istT's  skill,  he  imfMrtrd  in  his  sulMinhnatrs.  throuf^h  whom  it  has  come  iiu«in 
Ufiimpbiir«*d.  and.  in  its  m.iin  rsvrntiaU.  unch.ini{ril,  ti*  tlir  pr<'s«*nt  duv." 

'* S''ptpnil»rr  a8.  i^i«>,  Coinj>anu>n  J<'fi:m>  l«  <>••%»  \ftas  prufko^cd.  and  srci.ndrd,  to  mrive 
thr  Order*  %*(  Kni);ht!ti>«>d  on  the  priiu-ip!**  i»f  '  hr.i.m;;.'  Irrr  from  rtprtisi-,  hf  havinj;  rrcnvrd 
the  Order  in  an  unions'ituied  enrampment,  ami  on  (allot  W'\n%  uken  it  wus  un.inim«>iis  in  hti 
Cavor.  Com|vinion  Crt>ss  >ajs  cicated  .1  Kni^lit  of  the  Ki*d  Cro\»  m  ample  form.  I'.n>  .iinpment 
of  Knii;hts  'lempl.us  i>}»en»-d.  when  .Sir  Jrreiiiy  I.,  Cfwss  was  created  and  dutiU*d  a  Knight 
Templar  nith  the  usual  solemnities" 

••  This  celrhr.iled  tejch*T  of  the  M-ivtnic  ritu.il.  wa*  Inirn  in  Haverhi'i,  M.issaihus4-tts.  June 
t7.  1783.  He  was  admitted  into  t)ie  Masonic  lns'ituti'<n  in  linA.  and  siNin  aftftw.ird  he  U  1  ame  a 
ptipi.  t»f  \Ve!>h.  «»h'>»e  s«stom  <»f  vkoik  he  Ihorou^^hly  a*.«|uirril.  In  i*i  ^  tie  puhiid.«-ii  '  'I  he  Iiuc 
M.isonic  (.'hart  or  Hier<»jj'.ypliic  Monitor.*  and  the  yrar  f«» 'o*ini;  *  thf  It-mp'ar-."  Chari."  Uith 
of  vkhioh  works  p.issed  throuf^h  several  editums.  He  reteivrd  the  ap{f«imtment  *>f  (W.ind  l^tturer 
from  many  (irand  l>Mlges.  and  travelled  very  etiensiveiy  thr<*Ui;h  lh«»  I'nued  St.»tr%  t«a».l..n>:  hi% 
srttem  of  lectures  to  U>d|;es,  chapters,  councils,  and  encampments.  He  dird  at  the  p'a«.e  of  hit 
nativity,  at  the  ads'ancod  .i^e  of  seventy-ciglit" 

From  1.^^29  to  1S39.  a  periiKi  of  ten  years,  there  were  no  candidates  for 
Orders  in  St.  John's  Commander)*,  in  conse^juence  of  the  Anii-.\IaM>nic  ami 
poHtical  excitement.  The  records  show,  however,  that  during  thin  tr\ing 
onleal  the  meml)ers  met  at  inter\als  for  *'  improvement  ami  kWm  ij.hne,'*  and 
the  annual  meeting  in  I  )ecemlxrr  for  the  election  of  officers  wa>  regularly  held. 
Ihc  first  candidate,  u|M)n  the  resumption  of  work,  was  knighted  January  14, 
1839,  sin<*e  which  jjeriiKl  its  lal)ors  have  been  uninterrupted.  Reganiless  of 
the  question  of  priority  of  organization,  the  hiNt(»ry  of  St.  John\  Kmamfunent 
is  peculiarly  interesting.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  cr.ulle  of  the  .\merican 
Templar  ritual,  ami  the  work,  which  was  originated  by  Webb  ami  his  anMKiales 
within  its  asylum,  is  the  lusis  u|H)n  which  the  accepted  minlern  rituaU  are  t  on- 
$tnicie«l.  It  was  here  that  the  combination  of  the  rituals  of  older  degree^  was 
first  worked  under  the  name  of  **  Red  Cross/*  ami  its  walU  were  tlie  I'irst  to 
witness  the  redress^Ml  Templar  ilegree,  with  the  new  im  idents  and  <cremt'nials 
intr(xlu<ed,  which  distinguish  it  from  the  Knglish  work  «»f  the  s.um-  «legree. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  asserted  to  have  in  its  an  Hims  th«-  original 
Webb  MS.,  and  that  either  iVom  it,  or  fnmi  those  wh»>  riNcivi  ■!  the:r  lei  tures 
from  its  author,  have  all  .Ameriian  Templar  rinials  In'en  taken.  K.  K.  .^ir 
(#eorge  H.  Humham  is  of  the  opiniim  that  the  i>r4ani/Uion.  —  .d  St.  John'^, — 

"  Was  doubtless  lanjely  brmijfht  about  bv  a  procession.  >»hivh  m-ivrd  iSr  imcVi  tV-  «tree?s  cl 
Providence  January  9.  1800,  the  occasion  beinc  t*^"  ob«eqm-s  of  On-ra'  r,.-..',;e  \Vj%h:nc^on. 
Tbit  prgccMiQH  wu  compoted  of  miliury.  ciitiens,  tradet,  Ma^oqiv-.  aoJ  ochcr  tsKieues.  4iid  la 
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ll  Knigliti  Templan  look  [»n,  and  a  KniKhl  Templar  banner  was  dhptaretLl 

nr*s[)Bpei  accounu  of  ihe  day.    Thai  was  ptobalily  llic  fiiM  Knight  TrmpiiT  I 
Ihb  coiinir)-,  and  ii  ii  now  in  pobsession  of  Si.  Jobn'»  Coniniiindcry  (I 

WaaMngtoD  Commondery,  Ho.  1,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  cUintute 
its  orgaoizalion  from  the  year  1 796.  Tlie  evidence,  relied  upon  to  eodH 
this,  is  said  lo  be  conuined  in  a  small  |iamphlet,  publi^ed  at  Sew  Loodak 
1813.  but  one  copy  of  which  is  known  lo  be  in  existence,  iu  whieb  tbefalM^ 
is  to  be  found  :  — 

"  In  July.  1796,  Ihree  regular  Knighls  Templan.  hailing  ftoai   tbrce  dltfcntd  ■■»— ' 

iQineH  no  encainpinenl  ai  Colcheiier.  in  the  Stale  □(  Connecticut,  at  miAA  nnu  ibe  Un^ 
R,  A.  M.  had  rr^ularly  conferied  on  ihem  Ibe  Oidct  o(  KDlghiboMj.  ni. :  Joho  R.  W.«™iata 
Ulgelow.  Roger  Bulkley.  John  Bieed.  ]«!  Wonhingltm." 

Sir  Lucius  E.  Hunt,  in  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Order  of  Kii|to 
TempUrs,  in  Connecticut,  asserts  that,  "in  June.  1801,  a  charter  was  i4fiaE^ 
from  London,  and  an  encampment  was  held  at  New  Ixindon,"  trhcn  il  cisx4 
officers  and  adopted  a  coile  of  by-laws,  and  "  four  R.  A.  Masons  had  ixn&flid 
on  them  the  degrees  of  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross,*  1 1  igh  Priest,  and  Sir  ta^ 
Templars.     .\t  the  next  meeting,  November  12,  iSoi,  three  R.  A.  Umoh 

■■Were  severally  »dvanced  lo  Ilie  high  drgire<-i  of  Knights  o(  ihr  Rol  Cmn.  Hiffc  ftM^ 
Sr  Knichls  Teinptan.  jroi  afleiward  received  Ihe  degrcea  al  Knishti  ot  Mala,  and  MadMM* 

They  held  two  other  mceiinga  without  a  warrant,  once  in  1798,  and  ifM 
in  1 799,  and,  if  the  hbtory  recited  in  the  charter  received  from  ike  Goiri 
Grand  Kncampmeni  in  1S19,  is  correct,  two  more  in  1801.  ThefrsiC» 
flict  between  the  pamphlet  before  mentioned  and  this  tharter ;  the  *»■• 
staling  that  a  charter  was  received  from  London  in  June,  iSoi,  and  the  law 
making  the  date  September  5,  1803.  No  written  records  of  the  fini  llw 
meetings  are  in  existence,  to  our  knowledge,  and  the  only  evidence  w  *W 
of  them  is  this  pamphlet,  which  contains  this  item  of  history,  and  the^H 
of  ihe  meml)ers  to  ihat  date.  The  organization  of  the  Institutioa  ■  fi 
alluded  to  in  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled  :  "  K  Hint  to  Free  Mason,"  poU 
in  Newfield,  in  1799,  in  which  occurs  the  following  passage  ;  — 

i  other  degrees,  yji.:  Knight* 


c  has  been  inkmalke^ 


■■  In  the  year  1796,  al  Colchester,  were  inltoduc 
Knighls  of  Malta,  elc,  o\  which  the  author  knows  r 
of  the  Order  that  they  exercise  ibe  power  without 

Also,  in  the  ConnircHcut  Gazette  for  July  2,  iSoo,  is  an  order  of  prtKO^ 
for  the  dedication  of  Freemasons"  Hall  at  New  I^ndon,  which  took  fiw 
June  24,  iSoo,  in  which  Knights  Templars  were  assigned  a  place  in  dw  ^ 
The  officers  elected  April  6,  1810,  held  their  offices  until  April  iS,  i5't 


I  This  il  ihe  first  use  of  Ihe  1 


d  vnt  havin. 


(her  obtained  ihu  . 
lufacluied  the  degree  seTcral  yean  li 
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when  the  cnrami)mcnt  came  umk-r  the  juris<iiclion  of  the  (General   Oram! 
Encampment  of  the  I'nitecl  Slates. 

From  the  rc<:onl?»  it  wouKl  seem  that  their  authority  to  confer  the  degrees 
was  called  in  question  ;  for,  at  their  assembly  held  April  6,  1810,  the  following 
was  i)assed  :  — 

*'l'.*tfJ,  11:41  \\\\\  rncampmrnt  <Io  r^tablish  ihc  chartrr  bjr  them  received  from  London.  10 
be  the  authority  by  uhich  they  hold  and  rxcrciMr  th^ir  t\g\\\  of  making  Knights  TeropUn." 

There  is  no  record  of  any  meeting  after  this,  until  April  28,  181 9,  when 
Webb  and  Fowle  were  present,  and  it  was  votcti,  — 

"  To  rehnquiNh  the  thartcr  which  thi%  rm  ampmrnt  has  heretofore  acted  under,  and  make 
application  to  the  (irnrr.il  (irand  Kmainpmcnt  of  the  United  States  for  a  new  chaitrr;  said 
encampment  to  )»r  siv'rd  itir  \Va»tiini{ti>n  hlmampmrnt  fif  Knights  Templars,  to  be  hotden  at 
New  Ixindon  and  Culihrstrr.  and  at  Hartford  if  de(*mrd  ex|>edtent." 

Webb,  as  Deputy  (irand  Master  of  the  (Irand  Kncampment  of  the  Unitet! 
States,  granted  them  the  charter  as  prayed  for,  reciting  that  they 

"Did  in  the  year  of  our  Ix>rd  1801.  form  and  organixe  an  encampment  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  procrrd  ti>  a  i  hoicr  uf  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  business  in  strict 
conformity  uith  t)i<*  ru!os  <*f  the  OnU-r.  »t>  far  as  they  were  acquaintrd  therewith:  That,  m  the 
year  1803.  ttwy  app'ird  to  ilir  Knl|;ht^  Templars  of  Ix>ndon.  wlio,  on  tite  5th  day  of  Sepiemt>er, 
1803,  grantrtl  a  wait.int  rrvii}*ni/ing  your  petiti4»nris  as  a  regular  encampment,  since  which 
prnod.  to  the  pre&rnt  time,  they  have  continued  to  convene  occasionally." 

The  meetings  were  to  be  belt! 

"In  the  city  of  New  I^indon  and  town  of  Colchester,  m  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with  the 
privilege  of  holding  s(>rcia!  meetings,  at  the  pleasure  and  discretion  of  the  three  first  officers,  at 
the  city  of  Hartford,  in  said  Mate;  until  there  shall  \vc  another  emampm^nt  lawfully  instituted  in 
the  same  Mate,  or  until  it  shall  tie  ottierMivc  ordered  by  the  authority  of  t!ve  Oneral  (Wand 
Kncampm«nt/* 

The  encampment  continued  its  meetings,  regularly,  until  1819,  when  the 
Anti-Masonic  excitement  caused  it  to  become  dornunt.  In  1844  the  (trand 
Kncampment  of  Connecticut,  on  petition  of  a  number  of  the  members 
ortlered  the  encampment  to  Ik:  removeil  to  Hartfonl.  'ITic  Cirand  Kncamp- 
ment of  Masvuhnsetts  and  Rhotie  IslantI  granted  a  dispensation,  in  May, 
1844,  to  revive  an<l  remove  this  encampment  to  Ilartfortl.  'I*he  charter, 
furniture,  etc.,  having  Uen  obtained,  it  was  reorganized  August  28.  1844. 

Early  Templary  in  Haw  York.  —  A<  conling  to  Sir  Knight  Mac<»y,  Fern- 
pl.iriNm  existed  in  the  lity  of  New  York  as  early  as  the  year  1785.  (Quoting 
fr«»m  newspapers  of  the  tlay,  and  the  early  recortls  of  the  (>rand  I.«M!gc  of  that 
State.it  ai.jKMrs  that,  on  I>e«endH*r  21,  1785,  the  (>rand  I.*Hlj:e  prev  rd>cd 
the  order  «if  exerrises  in  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  order  of  pr*»<  eN>ion. 
on  Si.  Iohn'>  dav  next.  l>e  as  fullow-* :  Two  IMers  with  ilriwn  sw*irds,  muMc, 
Kiii;:ht>  Templars  with  swords,  etc.,  and  then  g«>es  on  to  im  hide  ot!icers  and 
meniUrN  of  lodges,  of  (ir.ind  Lo<!ges.  t  lergyman  mxited,  an«l  c|o>eil  with 
Kni^liis  'IVinplars  properly  t  loihed.  with  drawn  swonN.  Sir  Knight  Macoy 
found  in  the  InJe{*<nJent  Jvurnitl,  ptd>li«»heil  on  the  j8ih  uf  the  same  month. 
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an  interesting  account  of  the  observances  of  ihe  day,  Inctudtng  the  ■ 
procession  prescribed  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  remarking  ihal  the  "Sf  S 
us  a  Ijody  seldom  appeared  in  public,"  On  St.  John  ll>c  Baplift'i  liiy,  i^ 
the  (Irand  Lodge  had  another  procession,  in  which  Knighu  TempUn  kd  it 
column.  The  Daih  Ga^ttte,  in  reporting  the  procession  and  the  p 
thus  refers  to  the  Knights  Templars :  — 

"  'I'hji  Oriler.  cnnseuniled  In  bunODleim,  hnl  OD  its  rails  Ibe  D 


of  sockty,  » 


.[   CoE 


Is  pliilanlhropic  band." 

Sir  Knight  Macoy  is  authority  for  Ihe  statement  that  the  genenl  bM 
is  tliat  the  body  of  Knights  Templars  that  participated  in  thc«c  tiiin'iiM 
was  what  was  known  as  Old  Encampment,  Grand  I^ttcanipmeot,  >ikl  «■» 
times  as  Morton's  Kncampment.  The  date  and  circumstances  mdcW 
the  encampment  was  established  are  not  known.  The  firet  pobfidBJil 
appeared  in  1796,  when  General  Jacob  Morton  wa3  Grand  Maaier,  ai  be  W 
been  for  many  years.  It  disappeared  in  1810.  Referring  to  the  tnnnrfct 
of  Ihe  Grand  Lodge,  Sir  Knight  Parvin  found  that  it  held  an  extra  neaif 
December  30,  1799,  "  for  the  puqiose  of  observing  the  solemn  funcnlnis* 
commemoration  of  our  illustrious  brother  George  WaithingtOR,  vtib  )  p» 
cession,"  etc.  The  order  of  procession  is  given  in  full,  filling  two  p^a.  •( 
find  again :  first,  Knights  Templars  in  the  form  as  directed  by  tbdr  pRa>% 
officer,  then  the  lodges  of  the  city,  etc.  Although  there  were  cnstiqg  wifc 
the  Sute,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Se»  la*. 
several  encampments,  it  was  not  created  by  them,  the  Grand  ^xamp^* 
having  usurped  that  (iinction.  It  is  natural  that  all  mention  of  ihem  AJi 
have  been  omitted  from  their  published  proceedings,  and  what  littk  iafa» 
tion  we  have  regarding  their  existence  comes  from  outside  sources. 

Sir  Knight  Parvin  says  ;  — 

"  Previous  Iq  17953  body  of  KnighS  Templan.  known  ns  SL  Peter's  EnompoaA,  fcoM 
in  the  ciiy  of  New  York ;  ibc  source  ol  ils  aulhorily  Sir  Knt^il  Macoy  wax  uaatito  V  MiSIM 
except  tbBl  U  was  an  ol&liooi  from  several  of  Ihe  Klf-consliiuicd  bodin  Ihat  Ocaaiatktl  ^ 
cily.  The  officera  of  Si.  Peler's  Encairpmenl.  In  1799,  are  named  in  the  direcMtr  af  M  M 
when  John  Wesl  whs  Grand  Maslef.  and  in  the  succeeding  yean  the  ume  Sir  K«i|l*^ 
continued  in  office.  When  ihis  Commandery  ceased  Xa  rxiti  cannot  now  be  asceftilMA  Mk 
In  hii '  Monitor.'  (A  iBoa,  speaks  of  Jerusalem  Encampment  in  New  York  Qlj.  Tlfc  ■■* 
men!  is  not  menlloncd  in  any  of  the  directories  of  thai  year,  which  leadl  Sir  KiNU*  IkNf  ■ 
infei  llial  Jerusalem  and  SL  Peler's  Encampmml  were  one  and  the  same  tMxly.  T*»  h*i^* 
Rising  Sun  Encampmeni  is  mach  more  full  and  complele.  Il  will  be  noted  AM  M  ^  M 
of  the  encampments  which  aniied  with  those  in  Philadelphia.  Wilminstoo,  and  ftkw^> 
organltinf;  ihe  second  Grand  Encampmeni  of  Pennsylvania.  Febraary  16,  tSu.  Iwrw^*^ 
to  the  organiiBlion  of  Ihe  Grand  Encampmeni  ol  New  Vork.  In  Cteigh's  history  df  *>  Kl^ 
Templ.irs  of  Pennsylvania,  we  find  3  very  fiiU  report  of  Ihis 
year  1817,  when,  according  lo  Ihis  writer,  it  became  merged 
Commandety  [Encampment]. 

"'  Very  much  of  a  coniiadidory  characler  has  been  wrilten  c 
o(  Ihl*  Comma nderv,  which  seems,  however,  Hi  be  living  uodci  il 
mcnl  of  lo-i)ay.'     llic  correctness,  however,  of  this  siateroent  is  denied  bj  Sir 
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ttatet  that  rolumlitan  Kncampmnit,  No.  i.  on  the  Nrw  York  roMer.  was  oq^aniied  in  1810.  and 
which,  prolably.  a  numtirr  oi  the  Knif^hts  of  Kiting  Sun  Kncampment  conktttutrd.  and  that  for 
•cveral  yrar*  the  t^o  rncampmcnts  had  a  corxi»tence.  when,  in  1817,  Ki^inx  Sun  Kncampment 
pu*eda«iay.  never  having  been  rec(>i;nized  by  the  Ctrand  Fjicampment  of  New  York.  It  wa», 
however,  a*  we  have  stated,  represenrrd  in  the  convention  %»hich  fitrmrtl  the  ijrand  Kncampment 
of  IVnn»ylvanu.  and  rrcrivetl  from  it  a  charter  of  recognitinn  Mav  18.  18 14.  It%  fir»t  officen 
aaderthi%  charter  were  |ainp%  McDonald.  M.K,H.I*.:  \Vm.  H.  H.itfir-d.  K.<;.  M.;  \Vm.  Omen, 
CAptam  Oneral.  At  the  srs&ion  of  May.  1817.  of  the  (jrand  Kncampment  of  IVnn%y'vanui.  this 
mcampmrnt  was  (or  the  last  time  rrpresenied  by  Samuel  NtaYierick.  \U  Kniin«-nt  («rand  Nfa^trr. 

"Columbian  Kncampment,  No.  i,  a!%o  lost  its  eatly  records  by  fire;  it«  «>riKtn.  tlirrefote.  (an< 
not  lie  iJiti»tactorily  traced,  llie  first  record  we  have  of  it  is  dated  m  1810.  a.s  apfMrars  lifim  its 
old  seal.  Krbruary  4.  i8if>.  it  received  a  warrant  from  the  (irand  Kncaniprnrnt.  in  whuh  Ihonsas 
l^xmndes  was  named  as  the  first  (irand  Master.  In  1824  this  encampnirnt  uniteff  with  .Morton 
Encampment.  No.  4.  and  crratrd  the  Mnrquis  de  l^fayette.  who  was  the  Nation's  gurst.  a  Knight 
Templar  in  fu'l  form.     1  hi\  encampment  c-<intinues  still  in  existence. 

"  leniple  FUicampment.  .No.  a,  was  statumed  at  Albany,  lake  most  other  encampments,  its 
early  records  are  t«>st  It  is  known,  however,  that  it  existed  as  early  as  i7</>.  the  year  Itiomas 
Smith  Webb  visitrd  that  city,  but  whnhrr  he  had  any  part  in  its  organiration  is  not  known. 
Imleed.  It  is  not  presumed  that  he  did.  as  it  is  a  question  whether  he  was  even  then  a  Knight 
Templar." 

KaMtchnsetts  and  Rhode  Island.  —  A  (*»rand  Convention  of  Knighu 
Templars  wa.s  held  in  Providence,  Kho<le  Island,  on  the  sixth  day  of  May, 
A.l>.  1A05,  when  the  following  measures  were  proiH>sed  and  adopteti  unani- 
mously, viz. :  — 

**AVWtr</,  As  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  that  the  formation  and  establishment  of  a  (^rand 
Encampment  fif  Knights  IVmplars  in  this  State  would  tend  to  promote  the  honor  and  intrrests  c4 
the  order  o(  Kni|;hthood  and  of  Masonry. 

"AV*i»/rr</.  I  hat  a  committee  l>e  appointed  to  de\-ise  and  report  a  form  of  CTunMitution,  explan- 
atory of  tlie  priniip'cs  «i)M)n  which  a  (jrand  FUicampmrnt  shall  br  ofvnrd. 

"AVi«V:r«/.  I  hat  the  <'onvcntitin  1m*  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  13th  instant,  then  to  meet 
lin  in  Masons'  Hall,  in  Piin-idmcc.  Rhode  Island." 


The  Convention  met,  agreeably  to  atljoumment.  to  take  into  consideration 
the  report  of  the  committee  apiK)inted  on  the  sixth  instant,  which,  lieing  rea<l 
and  amemled,  was  unanimously  approved  and  a<loptet!. 

By  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  thus  adopted,  the  iKxIy  was 

"  Known  and  di^iinf^uished  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  '  («rand  Encampment  of  Rhode  Island. 
•Jid  jurisdiction  thereunto  belonging.*  " 

'llie  record  does  not  disi  lose  who  were  present,  or  what,  if  any.  Ixxiies 
they  represented  ;  but  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  — 

M.  W.  Sir  lliomas  .S.  Webb,  of  |*rovidence <  ".rami  Master. 

W.  Sir  Hrnrv  Kowle.  of  fV»Ni<in C»enrra;t**imo. 

W.  Sir  lon.tthan  Ciajjc.  <.f  Nrwl»uTyj>»>n Ciptam  tienrra'. 

W,  .Sir  i"hn  Carlile.  <»f  l*ro\ulrncr ...   Smi.ir  (.tan«1  War«Ien. 

W.  Sir  Nathan  Ki^her.  «•!  I'lfvulrncr ...  lunn.r  <  ii.inti  Wankn. 

W.  Sir  |ohn  I>a\tv.  of  pTii\i<irn«  «*       (It  in-l  >»i»rl  Iw.ir'f. 

\V.  Sir  XVii.i.iin  Wilkinson,  cif  l*ri>vidrnc-e  . .    .  ...   ( ir.tn'1  S'.tni!jkr>i  llrarer. 

W.  Sir  Wll  l.»m  h     Majji  r.  «•!  1*10*  idr nee t.i.in  i  K»*»  i-rdrr. 

W.  Sir  j**remiah  K.  Irnkins.  of  rrovidenc"e iitand  I  rraiurer. 

Its  MilK>niin;ites  were  :  Boston  Encampment.  I^Mon  ;  St.  Ii>hn\  F.ncamp* 
ment.  Providence;  St.   PauPs  Kncampment,  Ncw|K»rt  ,  ami  l>anas  (otmcil. 


i^. 


Providence,  was  formed,  without  any  authority,  by  six  Sir 
Council,  of  Portland,  was  organized  by  three  Knights  of  tl 
1805,  when,  after  admitting  two  more  members,  they  applied 
for  recognition.  The  encampment  at  Newburyport  was  01 
authority,  in  1795.  Certain  Royal  Arch  Masons,  residing  in  I 
Companion  Shaw  to  visit  New  York,  where  he  receivec 
Knighthood  and  many  other  degrees,  and  returned  with  a  1 
Consistory  presided  over  by  Joseph  Cemeau,  authorizing  hi 
Orders.     And  thus  an  encampment  was  formed  at  Newport. 

Another  meeting  was  held  in  October,  1805,  and  officers  el 
by  resolution,  the  "  style  or  title  "  was  altered  to  that  of  "Tl 
Grand  Encampment";  and  that  it  should  consist  of  its  Grant 

"  The  Grand  Master,  Generalissimo,  and  Captain  Generat  for  the  dme  b 
nale  chattered  encampments  of  Knights  Temptara.  and  the  Put  Grand  Ua 
encampments,  while  membeis  of  any  encampment  under  (hii  jurisdiction.'*. 

The  three  Principal  Officers  were  authorized  during  the  rec 
Encampment  "  to  grant  charters  of  recognition  to  such  encam 
apply  for  the  same,"  A  petition  was  presented  from  "the  fi 
ment  of  Knights  Templars,  etc.,  holden  in  the  town  of  Boston, 
praying  for  a  charter  of  recognition  from  this  Grand  Encampn 
them  in  their  accustomed  rights  and  privileges,  agreeably  to  th 
which  was  granted. 

At  the  next  meeting  (1806)  it  was  resolved,  that  "whenev 
at  Newburyport  shall  petition  for  a  charter  of  recognition,"  it  si 
and  the  same  action  was  had  regarding  "The  Encampment 
Portland."  The  Constitution  was  revised ;  the  only  feature  of  1 
was  the  provision  relative  to  jurisdiction,  which  was  defined  to  " 
State,  or  Territory,  wherein  there  is  not  a  Grand  Encampi 
established,    and    it  shall    take   cognizance   of,    and    preside 
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stitoency :  Boston  Encampment,  Boston ;  St.  John's  Encampment,  Provi- 
dence ;  and  King  Darius  Council,  Portland,  being  represented  by  their  officers, 
CNT  their  proxies. 

In  1808  the  encampment  at  Newburyport  was  also  represented.  At  the 
meeting  held  at  Providence,  May  37,  181 1,  at  which  only  the  Providence  and 
Boston  Encampments  were  represented  by  delegates,  it  was 

**  y^Ud,  That  M.  W.  Sir  Thonuu  S.  Webb.  Sin  John  Carlile  and  Ephrmim  Bowen.  Jr..  be  a 
CommHtre  to  open  a  corres pondcoce  with  the  several  encampment!  in  the  United  States  not  under 
tbit  jtihsdiction  of  this  Grand  Encampment,  and  to  inform  there  of  the  prisdpks  on  which  the 
it  csubltshed.  and  to  solicit  their  cooperation  with  ua.** 


At  the  meeting  in  181 2,  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  assem- 
bly to  correspond  with  the  several  encampments  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Grand  Encampment,  reported  progress,  and  were  given  leave  to  prosecute 
the  duties  of  their  appointment.     In  the  year  1814, — 

"A  petition  was  received  from  a  number  of  Knights  Templars  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
pfmjrinc  lor  a  charter,  free  ol  expense,  excepting  the  customary  recognition  feet,** 

Which  was  granted;  and  in  the  following  year,  Washington  Encampment, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was  represented,  in  addition  to  the  four  bodies  pre- 
viously named.  In  May,  181 6,  Thomas  Smith  Webb,  Henry  Fowle,  and  John 
Snow  were  appointed  to  revise  the  Constitution ;  the  title  was  amended  by 
expunging  the  words  "  United  Sutes,"  and  the  title  of  the  Grand  Master  of 
•obordinate  encampments  was  changed  to  that  of  Grand  Commander.  Upon 
motion  made  and  seconded,  it  was 

**Rtt&lved,  That  three  delegates  be  appointed  from  thb  Grand  Encampment  to  meet  and  con« 
fir  with  any  or  a!l  other  Grand  Encampments  that  arc  now  esubhshed  within  the  United  Stales. 
«r  with  such  deley^tes  as  may  be  appomted  by  any  or  all  of  the  said  Grand  Encampments,  upon 
eie  subject  ol  a  i^rneriil  union  of  ail  the  encampments  in  the  I'nited  Sutes  uiuSer  one  head,  and 
pmeral  form  of  government,  and  th^t  the  said  delegates  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  invested  with  foil 
fem^r  and  authority  to  enter  into  such  engagements  and  stipulationa,  and  make  such  arrange- 
aents  upon  the  said  subject,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  proper  to  promote  the  honor  and 
iBlerests  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

''Rti9h^d,  That  M.  W.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  Webb,  and  W.  Sir  Henry  Fowle  oC  Boston,  and  W. 
Sir  John  Snow  of  ProvideiK-e.  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appoiatcd  dekgattii  for  the  before-men- 
llooed  purposes." 

Past  Grand  Master  Fowle,  in  his  autobiography,  gives  an  account  of  the 
wisit  of  Webb,  Snow,  and  himself  to  Philadelphia,  on  June  11,  1816,  where 
they  met  the  Knights  Templars  of  Philadelphia,  in  convention,  to  effect  a 
coftHtion  of  all  Grand  Encampments  of  the  United  States  under  one  General 
Grand  Encampment ;  but  they  found  the  Knights  of  Philadelphia  averse  to 
m,  coalition  because  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  *'  Find- 
ing them  incorrigible  the  committee  gave  them  up,  and  prepared  for  their 

Webb,  in  his  report,  on  June  25,  i8i  7,  says :  — 

*  Hiey  met  in  convention  with  delegates  from  the  cities  of  Philadelphia.  RaMmorc.  ^^Ibning* 
,  aad  New  York,  ai  the  Masonic  Hall ;  that,  after  aevcrml  days  spent  m  deUbcraiMMi,  they  luvad 


Webb,  Fowle,  and  Snow  accordingly  returned  to  New  \ 
by  Lowndes,  on  June  20,  1816,  ihey  four  "  Resolved  unanin 
open  a.  General  Grand  Encampment."  Their  further  pi 
found  under  that  title. 

The  report  of  the  delegates  having  been  taken  into  coos: 

"  fitietvid,  Ttiat  (his  GraQd  Encampment  approve  the  doings  of  thei 
proceedings  of  the  convention  holden  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  adopt  Ih 
for  Iheir  liiture  govemmeni ;  and  Ibe  Giand  Master,  Deputy  Gnnd  Master, 
are  authorized  and  empowered  10  revise  the  local  conititution  of  Ihi*  Gr 
Tender  i(  comlbnnabie  to  said  General  Grand  Constitulioa." 

The  proceedings  for  June  8,  1819,  purport  for  the  first  ti 
"  The  Grand  Encampment  of  Knights  Templais  of  Massadi 
Island." 

PeiuuylvaiuK  claims  the  honor  of  having  oi^anized 
Encampment.  Fraler  Alfred  Creigh,  in  the  history  of  the  1 
claims  that  the  fire  was  lighted  upon  the  altar  of  Templar 
as  early  as  February  14,  1794,  which  is  the  oldest  record  in 
and, — 


The  first  Grand  Encampment  was  instituted  May  13,  1 
delphia,  although  a  constitution  was  not  adopted  until  the 
month."  This  Grand  body  at  its  oi^nization  had  foi 
Nos.  I  and  1  in  Philadelphia,  No.  3  in  Harnsburg,  and  No.  4 

Frater  Creigh  quotes  Colonel  John  Johnson,  then  residii 
but  lately  deceased,  as  saying ;  — 

"That  in  1797  he  was  admitted  10  the  Knight  Tempbr  degree  In  Carik 
the  commander's  name  was  Robert  Leybum,  and  UiK  in  1799  he  r 
»isiled  the  encampments  in  thai  cilv." 
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of  deiqpiirs  from  Rising  Sun  Encampment.  No.  1,  of  New  York  ;  Washington  Encampment, 
No.  t,  of  Wilmmgton,  Delaware;  and  Baltimore  Encampment,  No.  1,  of  Baltimore.  Maryland. 
Tbt  style  of  the  second  Grand  Encampment  was  the  *  Pennsylvania  Grand  Encampment  with 
Haaoaic  jurisdiction  thereunto  belonging.'  ** 

This  second  Grand  Encampment  existed  until  June  10,  1834,  or  at  least 
to  Grand  Master,  Sir  Anthony  Fannen,  exercised  his  authority  as  such,  for 
00  that  day  he  issued  a  dispensation  to  the  officers  of  St  John's  Encampment, 
No.  4,  —  which  was  instituted  June  8,  1819,  — 

"To  dub  and  make  John  E.  Schwari  a  Sir  Knight  of  our  most  Ulustrious  Order  of  Knights 
Tcniplar«.  This  No.  4  is  still  in  existence.  .  .  .  The  original  No.  i.  of  1794.  kept  up  a  complete 
and  unbroken  organiiation  until  June  13,  1824,  although  No.  a  %«as  merged  into  it  on  December 

■7.  »««»••• 

After  the  parent  body  had  ceased,  in  1824,  St.  John's,  No.  4,  FraUr  Creigh 
tays :  "  Continued  to  exist,  recognizing  as  her  superior  the  source  of  all  Masonic 
authority  within  our  State,  the  R.'.W.-. Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania." 

June  II,  1 816,  the  Pennsylvania  Grand  Encampment  appointed  a  torn- 
mittee,  who  gave  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  a 
General  (irand  Encampment,  for  the  United  States,  would  greatly  tend  to 
promote  union,  and  order,  and  strength  among  Knights  Templars ;  and 
they  appointed  Sir  Knights  McCorkle,  Hamilton,  Edes,  and  Ireland  delegates, 
clothed  with  full  powers  to  carr)'  the  same  into  effect.  The  I^nnsylvania 
delegates  met  in  convention  with  the  delegates  from  the  (rrand  Encamp- 
ments of  New  England  and  New  York,  and  in  their  report  they  state  :  — 

**  That  it  was  Impossible  to  can7  their  desifn^i  into  execution  without  makmg  a  sacrifice  upon 
tfM  part  of  this  Grand  Encampment,  and  its  subordinate  encampments,  which  was  constderrd 
Wiwanmnted  by  every  principle  of  Masonry,  which  was  made  a  stmt  if  mm  «««  by  the  delegates 
New  England,  who  having  secetled  from  the  convention,  it  was  of  consequence  dissolved." 


Pennsylvania  would  not  consent  that  the  "  old  work  "  which  she  claimed  to 
have  received  "  from  the  hands  of  her  fathers,  should  become  interpolated 
or  amended,"  and  regarded  the  **  Webb  work  "  as  a  New  England  heresy.' 

The  Pennsylvania  C^rand  Encampment  presented  her  existence  until  1SJ4, 
after  which  those  encampments  in  other  States,  which  acknowletlgeil  her 
authority,  oi^nng  to  the  Anti- Masonic  persecution,  ceased  to  exist,  or  became 
members  of  their  State  (irand  liodies,  among  them  Rising  Sim  Encampment, 
of  New  York,  afterward  Columbia  Encampment,  No.  i. 

After  the  second  Pennsylvania  (irand  Encampment  had  ceasetl,  in  1824. 
Sc  John's  Encampment,  No.  4,  the  only  one  in  existence  in  Pennsylvania, 
continued  to  work  under  the  (irand  Lodge  until  Febniar>*  12,  1857.  In 
May,  1852,  St.  John's,  No.  4  ;  Philadelphia,  No.  5  ;  I'nion,  No.  6,  and  I>e.Mi>Liy 
of  Reading,  established  a  (irand  Encampment  umler  the  auihoniy  of  the 
Grand  Ixxlge  of  Pennsylvania  ;  but  the  Orand  Ix)dge  on  the  i6lh  of  Febmary, 
1857,  resolved  that  they  had  no  authority  over  the  degrees  of  Knight- 
hood, and  its  legitimate  sphere  was  the  primitive  degrees  of  Ancient  Craft 
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Masonry.  A  union  therefore  was  effected,  and  both  Grand  Encampcaen 
of  Pennsylvania,  since  1857,  acknowledge,  as  their  legal  head,  the  "Gnoi 
Encampment  of  Knights  Templar  of  the  United  States." 

New  York.  —  This  Grand  Encampment  was  organized  January  32, 1S14. 
Its  subordinates  were  :  Ancient  Encampment,  New  York ;  Temple  Encaop- 
ment,  Albany ;  and  Montgomery  Encampnoent,  Stillwater.  The  6ist  oficii 
proceedings  show  that,  on  the  day  mentioned,  the  Sovereign  Grand  CoDsflor 
**  Decreed  the  establishment  of  a  Grand  Encampment  of  Sir  Knights  Tcd- 
plars  and  Appendant  Orders  for  the  State  of  New  York,  and  immcdigflr 
proceeded  to  its  formation  by  choosing  the  Grand  Officers  thereof*'  to 
among  the  members  of  the  Consistory.  Not  a  single  commandm  bi 
requested  such  action ;  nor  had  a  single  Knight  Templar  as  such.  It  n 
the  volunteer  action  of  an  alien  body,  which,  in  itself,  had  no  such  antiuEP 
as  it  assumed  to  exercise.  A  warrant  of  recognition  was  issued,  in  1816,  to 
Columbian  Commandery  of  New  York,  and  a  warrant  for  a  new  comoiDdm 
at  New  Orleans  was  issued  the  same  day.  These  two  subordinates  «ae  tk 
only  ones  that  recognized  the  Grand  Encampment  of  New  York,  and  dis 
recognition  was  of  the  mildest  kind.  Neither  of  them  sent  any  injitniiiaiwi 
to  the  Grand  Conclave  for  six  years.  All  the  other  commanderies  of  the 
States  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Grand  body,  and  maintained  their  iid^ 
pendent  organization  for  many  years. 

Whether  or  not  the  members  of  the  Consistory  who  formed  the  Goat 
Commantlory  of  New  York  had  received  the  Orders  of  Knighthood,  doa  aec 
a])|)car.     Tht'v  wore  not  reciuircd  to  have  done  so  to  l>e   eliijjible  to  a-inii-^  • 
to  llio  Srotti^li  Rite.     The  precise  relationship  between  the  two  oriZJ-^'-^"  *" 
i^  (litTicult   of  determination.       The   rir>t    constitution    of   the   (Inr.*:  T  ~ 
niandery  v)f  New  York  made  its  membership  consist  of  officers  and  mcT.'>"- 
of   the   (iran<i   Commandery,  and  dele<]:ates    from    such    subordinate*  ■:•;:■■ 
its  inri>dictii)n  as  mi-lit  recoL^nize  its  authority.      It   also   j>roviiied  l^-ii  "" 
(irand    Master   should    be  admitted,  as  a   meinl^er   of   the   Supreme  C: :" 
without   fei' ;   and  tint  the  commanders  of  subonlinatos  should   be  er.': 
to  the  <h'.L;ree  ot'  I'rinc  e  of  the   Royal  Secret,  ami  also  the   member^  ci  "" 
Consistory,   frei-  of  <  hari^^e.     Thus  the  reciprocity  of   these   tw<.>   brir.o^ 
Masonrv  was  made  complete,  which  was  ciuite  natural   since  thev  weir  •:  : 
])o-;c<l  of  tlu'  same  individuals. 

Wiiat  autliority  Joseph  Cerneau  had  for  conferring   the   Order?  -^f  Kr.'."' 
hood  and  ( «HiNtitutinL:  <ouunanderies,  and  whence   he   derived   thi-s  aTtr.  •"* 
ha^  n-'t  lu'en  as(  crtaincd.      No  authority  to  conler  the   r)r«lcrs  ^^i  Kr..:"'"*- ' 
i^  «  (iniaincd  in  hi^  pucnt,  at  ItM^t  there  is  no  such   authoriiv  in   ::-.i    m:::' 
[ily  15,  i.Sno.  granted  to   Mathieu   I  >upotte.      If  he   had   an  v  i»:>.er  :;•:'■ 
it"  he  himself  iiad  t-vcr  re«  rived  the  Orders  of  KniL^hthvKKl.  no  eviiit-:^::  ■    ■ 
fa(  t  ha^  been  t'ound.' 

'  1  l-'pkiii-^.  <  i.  W.  I'ro..  iS3i;,  p.  192. 
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From  the  foregoing  siimmar>'  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the 
three  original  (irand  Kncampinents,  existing  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
present  (irami  Kncampment  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  neither 
of  them  ran  tra<:e  their  genealogy  with  that  precision  that  would  entitle  them 
to  be  received  as  **  tnic  descendants  of  the  twelve  lril)es  of  the  children  of 
Iirael,"  —  there  is  a  link  wanting  in  the  history  t>f  each  of  them.  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  claims  prit^rity  of  date,  was  at  best  an  adjun(*t  of  the  («rand 
Ixxlge,  and  never  had  an  indei>endent  existence.  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  had  at  the  beginning  no  constituency,  as  it  was  organized  by  a  **(>rand 
Convention  of  Knights  Templars/'  who,  so  far  as  the  record  or  traditi(m  shows, 
were  not  delegated  by  any  organize*!  Ixxiy.  St.  John's  Kncampment  of 
Providence,  which  m.ide  application,  at  the  second  meeting,  0<  tober,  1805, 
for  a  charter  of  recognition,  was  its  sole  constituent  until  Man  h,  t.Ho6,  when 
Boston  Kncampment  was  recognized  and  chartered.  In  May,  1806,  the  (irand 
Officers  were  authorized  and  directed,  whenever  the  encampments  at  Newbury- 
porl  and  Portlaml  should  {Hrtition  for  it.  to  grant  them  charters,  which 
the  latter  appears  to  have  done  prior  to  May,  1807,  when  King  Darius 
Coun<:il,  Portland,  was  represented  by  proxy,  and  the  encampment  at  New- 
buryi>ort  prior  to  May,  1808,  when  it  was  also  represented  by  proxy;  but 
the  record  does  not  disclose  the  <iate  when  the  <*harters  were  issuetl  in  either 
cose. 

'Ilie  (>rand  Kncampment  of  New  York  sprang  into  (»eing  like  .Minen-a  from 
the  head  of  Jove,  Joseph  Cemeau's  (>nind  ('onsisti»ry  of  the  Scottish  Kite 
playing  the  part  of  Jove.  It  had  no  constituents,  an<l  it  is  not  even  known 
where  its  organizers  received  the  Templar  tlegrees. 

It  would  l>e  interesting  to  pursue  our  inquiries  into  the  org.mi/ation  of  the 
other  (>rand  Kncamj)ments  :  Virginia,  organized  in  1823;  Vermont,  organized 
in  1824  ;  New  Hampshire,  organized  in  1826  :  Connecticut,  organized  in  1827  ; 
Ohio,  organized  in  1843  ;  Maine,  organized  in  1852  ;  Indiana,  organized  in 
1854  ;  and  Texas,  (»rganized  in  1855,  —  all  prior  to  1856,  when  the  name  of  the 
State  (irand  Ixnlies  was  changed  from  **( Irand  Kncampment"  tt>  ••(irand 
Commander)',**  —  but  the  limited  space  allotted  to  this  writer  forbids.  It  is 
worth v  of  remark,  however,  that  there  does  n»>t  seem  to  l>e  anv  reason  whv 
the  |)eculiar  n«)mem  lature  "  encampment "  was  employe*!,  the  term  certainly 
was  not  in  use  in  ancient  times,  ami  has  no  s|>eci.il  appropriateness ;  but  the 
wonl  •*  encalnpment  "  rea<hes  far  luck  in  our  histor>'.  ami  was  dimbtli'ss 
uscii  from  the  very  Inrginning  of  the  revival  of  Templar)*  in  the  Knlges.  ftir  we 
read  that  encampments  were  held  **  imder  the  sanction  of  lo<Ige  warrants,"  in 
our  first  recorded  trace  of  the  degrees  as  a  jurt  of  the  Masonic  svNtem.  'l*he 
change  in  the  designation  of  the  Slate  IxMlies  by  the  1  irand  Kncampment,  to 
say  the  least,  was  ill  advised,  and  is  confusing.  es[>ecially  in  writing  histor)*. 
It  would  seem  to  have  U^en  In'tter  and  easier  for  the  National  Unly  i*)  have 
given  itself  an  appropriate  name,  suih  as  (ireat  Priory,  or  i  irand  Com  Live. 
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HovcvcT,  the  tnisthief  has  been  done,  and  is  irreparable. 
wA  hAvc  to  bear  in  mind  these  changes,  as  they  pursoe  their  ii 
B  MsBOoic  history. 
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The  Grand  Encampuest  of  Kniomts  Templar,  U5_\. 

Tfce  Gnud  Eacunptuent.  —  When  Thomas  Smith  Webb,  llenj  Fai)^ 
sod  John  Snuv  iaileil  in  their  mission  to  Philadelphia,  where  tbej  vAb 
Jane,  iSi6,  to  confer,  with  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Peoas)'hiiio,*^« 
ibc  sat^ect  of  A  general  union  of  all  the  encampments  in  the  Uniied  S^ 
iiDder  one  liead  and  general  fomi  of  government,"  pursuant  to  the  re^mm. 
oTthe  ■'  Gnod  Encampment  of  the  United  States,"  by  which  lume  lliMfk 
«etts  and  Rhode  Island  was  then  known,  they  repaired  to  New  Vcrk,«ta, 
jotned  by  Thonus  Lowndes,  who  n-us  also  a  delegate,  appointed  by  the  Cm' 
EtKampment  of  New  York  to  represent  "that  body  at  a  coRventknofK^* 
Tctaplan  from  different  Sutes  of  the  Union,  to  be  held  in  the  dtyof  Fttlii' 
phia  on  Tuesday,  the  nth  Inst.  [June],"  and  at  Masons'  Hall,  on  ilr  aA 
and  3ist  days  of  June,  held  "a  convention"  at  which  one  of  than  nri^lPN 
appropriately  said  the  old  colored  man's  grace  :  "  God  bless  me  aad  mraiv 
my  son  John  and  his  wife,  us  four  and  no  mote.  Amen."  llie  reoat' 
this  immortal  quartette's  proceedings  describes  themseK-es  as  "delepm'* 
eight  councils  and  encampments,"  by  enumerating  all  the  encampowKi  Mis 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  New  yori[,ndiia 
foUows:  — 

~  Ai  ■  convcnlion  holden  al  Miuons'  Hill,  in  the  city  of  New  Vorlc.  mt  lh«  aoA  aid  ■*  )* 
lIlAk  i.-o>ui!tiiit>  of  Dclcgatn  or  Knights  Companioiu  from  eight  oounob  «Ml  caiMi^ai' 
Kai(lils  TcmpUn  siact  Appeadani  Orders,  vli :  — 

Bculon  Enr^mpon^nl Hf^im 

Sl  John'i  Encampment niiiHliWri 

ABcicnl  Encampnienl .KwTMk. 

Temple  Encampment AJbMf. 

St.  Prnils  Encampment & XiabwffM. 

Newport  KncampmenI ..K«*pan, 

Daiius  Council  "    " 

This  remarkable  record  was  first  printed  in  1859,  and  was  the  c 
much  controversy,  which  only  came  to  an  end  when  it  was  discovrtnl  to  k 
wholly  iranginativc.  In  addition  to  the  encampments  named  there  wfit.ll 
that  time,  five  others  existing  under  the  Grand  Encampment  of  rmmiliMl 
vi2, :  No.  I  of  Philadelphia  ;  No.  3  of  Pittsburgh  :  Rising  Sim  of  New  Vk*" 
Washington,  No.  1.  of  Wilmington  :  Bahimore,  No.  i,  of  Baltimore,  aad  S>i* 
Carolina  Encampment  of  Charleston,  which  ones  did  not  patticifoie. 
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These  four  ancient  worthies  ordained  a  Constitution,  which  being  ratifie<i 
by  the  United  States  («rand  Encampment  (Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island), 
and  New  York,  l>erame  the  supreme  law  of  American  Templarism.  Its  im- 
portance is  such  as  to  demand  the  full  abstract,  which  we  present  as  follows  :  — 

TIm  Tint  OoBStitatiOB.  —  There  shall  be  a  General  Grand  Encampment  of  Knif  htf  Tern- 
plan  and  the  Appendant  Orders  fur  the  United  States  of  America.  con%i%ting  of  the  officen  thereof, 
and  the  four  prmcipul  ufficerft  of  all  such  State  Grand  Kncampmenis  as  may  be  instituted  or 
holden  by  virtue  of  this  Constitution ;  and  the  said  enumerated  officers,  or  thfir  proxies,  shall  be 
the  only  members  and  voters  in  the  said  General  Grand  Encampment.  Meetings  to  be  held  on 
tbe  third  Thursday  in  September,  and  septennially  thereafter  at  such  place  as  may  be  from  time 
to  time  appointed.  Special  meetings  to  be  held  on  the  call  of  any  two  of  the  first  four  officers,  or 
whenever  they  may  be  rrcjuired  l>y  a  majority  of  the  Grand  Encampments  of  the  States.  First 
four  officers  empowered  tu  vi\it  and  preside  in  any  assembly  of  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross,  etc..  and 
to  give  such  in%truction%  and  directions  as  the  good  of  the  Institution  may  require,  always  adher- 
ing to  the  **  Ancient  I^ndmarkv"  In  the  absence  of  any  officer  from  any  assembly  "  holden  by 
Tiftue  of  this  Constitution.**  the  officer  next  in  rank  shall  succeed  his  superior,  unless  such 
officer  shall  decline  in  Livor  of  a  Past  Superior  Officer,  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  all  officers, 
the  memt>ers  present,  according  to  seniority  and  abilities  shall  fill  the  several  offices.  The  first 
four  officers,  severally,  have  power  to  establish  new  CouiKtls  of  Knights  of  the  Kc<l  Cross,  and 
Encampments  of  Knights  Templars  and  Malu  in  any  Sute  or  Territory  where  there  it  no  Graml 
Encatnpment.  The  Grand,  and  Deputy  Grand  Masters  are  authorixed  to  appoint  a  Grand  Viv> 
ilor.  or  more  than  one  if  necessary,  to  superintend  and  perform  such  distant  business  and  to 
communicate  such  instnictions  as  may  come  within  the  cogniiance  of  such  («rand  Officers 
respectively,  conformable  to  the  duties  and  prerogatives  <^  their  respective  offices.  A  Grand 
Encampment  may  be  formed  in  any  State  when  there  are  three  encampments  instituted  under  this 
Constitution,  with  the  consent  of  the  Grand  Master.  Deputy  Grand  Master,  or  l<;and  t^camp- 
ment  Grand  Encampments  consist  of  their  officers,  the  Past  Grand,  and  Deputy  Grand  Masters. 
Grand  Cjenera!tssimos.  and  Grand  Captains  General,  wheresoever  they  may  rrsul^.  and  the  («rand 
Commander,  (Generalissimo.  Captain  General,  and  Pisst  Commanders  of  Encampments.  («rand 
Encampments  to  be  held  once  each  )rear  and  suliject  to  the  provisions  of  tins  Onstituiion  to  have 
the  whole  government  of  suliordi nates,  to  assign  their  limits  and  setiir  controvrrstt^  between 
them,  to  constitute  new  (Councils  and  Encampments.  The  Grand  and  iVputy  Cirand  Masters  had 
power  to  grant  dispensations,  to  "  form  a  new  Council  and  Encampment,"  to  etpire  at  the  nest 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Encampment.  Fees  for  dispensations  and  annual  contributions  from 
encampments  to  be  fixed  by  Grand  Encampments.  No  charier  to  be  given  to  less  than  seven 
Knights  fur  a  Council  of  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross,  or  nit>e  Knights  Temp-ars  for  an  encamp> 
mcnt,  petitions  to  be  recommended  by  body  in  the  same  State,  with  the  new  body.  Grarul 
Encampments  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  exchange  lists  of  officers.  Jurisdiction  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  holden.  except  in  case  of  existing 
Grand  Encampments.  Assemblies  of  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross  called  CouiHrils.  and  those  ol 
Knights  Templars  and  Knighu  of  Malta.  Encampments.  Orders  not  to  t>e  conferred  upon  any  one 
who  had  not  regularly  received  the  several  degrees  from  E.  A.  to  R.  A,  M..  inclusive,  as  at  present. 
Orders  not  to  be  conferred  upon  any  sojourner  whose  fixed  place  of  abode  b  in  any  State  where 
there  is  an  encampment  established.     A'.l  officers  to  take  an  oath  of  fralty. 

Id  i8a6  encampmmts  holding  from  the  General  Grand  Encampment  were  admitted  to  repre- 
tentatioD  therein  by  their  officers  appearing  in  person,  but  not  by  proxy.  Itinerant  !evtu-ers  mere 
prohibited.  The  first  four  officers  were  given  power  to  establish  encampments  beyond  the  Iitnifs 
ol  the  United  States.  No  person  to  appear  in  General  Grand  Encampment  unless  he  is  a  prrsrnt 
or  past  officer  of  a  grade  that  would  entitle  him  to  a  vote,  and  no  officer  to  have  in  his  own  nght 
trat  one  vote.  Meetings  were  changed  from  septennially  to  triennially.  Grand  Visitors  abolished. 
Encampments  not  to  be  formed  in  States  where  there  is  an  existing  body,  without  its  consent,  and 
that  Orders  may  be  confrrretl  on  clergsmen  without  a  fee. 

In  tS4t  Past  Commanders  of  encampments  were  restricted  in  their  membership  in  Grand 
Encampments  to  the  period  during  which  their  encampments  continue  in  existence. 
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Bf  of  tbe  Cruid  Eooimpment  of  Ibe  Uniied  SBDa.   Dm 

d  Master  shall  have  11 
x-  af  peliuoiKit.  nine  or  more,  p 

aaapprDpriUHl  State.  District,  or  Terrilory,  «apo*cn|>> 

7  far  a  tBiB  d(  dmc  aol  titendifig  beyond  the  Ben  ^Md  aaMf 

I  there  itull  be  ihree  or  more  SubonlteiK  Oai^ 

dct  ibii  Conuituiion  in  any  one  Sute.  Dnaktw  Ttdt 

3l  been  herdoroie  formed,  a  Grand  rmiUMailti!  ■*  ^ 

■I  ftenipwffal  oftbe  Cisdc)  Master  or  Grand  EacauipmeM.    IvjMliMa 

IB  whiiA  it  is  holden.    Slate  Grand  Coinnianderia  rnoilw  <<  *•  t^ 

>;  GiBBd  OMBBander,  DepuTT  Grind  Commander,  Grand  Pi fcilpi  rir* 

CifKaiR  GcDcn],  Gnnd  Ptriaie,  Grand  Senior  Warden,  Grand  Junior  Warden,  TTrilit  TtM^ 
Giasd  Recorder.  Grand  Standard  Bmet.  Giand  Sxrocd  Beater.  Gnnd  n'atdet.  ^  Om'  C» 
taia  o(  Ok  Goani.  hkease  all  Paii  Giand  Camioiuiders  (and  Giand  Maslen).  «8  n«  IM> 
Grand  Cuaniaiiden  (and  Deputy  Grand  MaUers).  all  Past  Grand  GeDCTallMHa.  mt  4 
Put  Grand  Captims  General,  of  the  lame  Grand  Cammandery.  so  ioog  as  ffarr  nMM  ■*■■ 
of  the  Suborditiaie  Commandenn  undet  (he  same  lemloiial  jurisdiction.  Aim  ita  CotMMA*' 
the  Gmeraliuinio.  and  the  Captain  General  of  each  Subordinate  Cotnitianderr  ^^oMh  ^^ 
Ihe  same  Grand  Cotnniandeiy.  Also  ilt  Pad  Commandrn  of  the  SubordinaH  C 
voiking  under  Ihe  same  Grand  Commanderies,  to  long  as  they  it 
Conminderiej  under  the  same  territorial  jurisdiction.  Each  of  the  individtiaJi  aaaBBMrfM 
be  entitled.  M  hen  present,  to  one  vole  In  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Stale  Gra^d  Cosaaaia 
No  perwn  shall  be  eligible  <o  any  olfice  in  a  Stale  Grand  Commaiider}',  unless  ha  i&al  kra* 
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time  A  member  oi  some  Subordtiuue  Commandeiy  workinf  under  the  same  Grand  Commanderr. 
Any  officer,  save  and  eice|)t  \*a.sx  Comnianderi.  may  appear  and  vute  bv  proiy,  said  proxy  being 
at  fhe  lime  at  semce  a  member  of  the  same  Suburdinale  (lommandery  as  his  principal,  and 
prpducuif  a  properly  authenticated  certiAcate  of  his  appointment.  Grand  Commandehes  were 
required  to  meet  annually,  and  their  powers  were  defined  to  be  as  (oUow% :  Inhere  shall  be  reviewed 
nad  considered  all  the  utiicul  reports  of  its  Ofhcers,  and  of  the  Subordinate  Commanderirs  within 
lli  junsdidion  for  the  preceding  year.  They  shall  proceed  to  elect  by  ballot  the  several  oflicers  ol 
the  Grand  Commandery.  To  adopt  such  rules  and  edicts,  subordinate  to  thr  l«rand  Kncampment 
of  tba  United  States,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Good  of  the  Order.  To  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Grand  Tieasurrr  and  Grand  Recorder.  To  supervise  and  state  the  condition  ol  the 
ftnaaces.  and  adopt  such  measures  in  relation  thereto  as  may  be  nrccnury  to  increase,  secure, 
and  preserve  the  same,  and  also  to  insure  the  utmost  punctuality,  on  the  |>art  of  even-  accounting 
oAoer,  in  the  safe-keeping  and  paying-over  the  funds,  and  (noperly  of  the  Ciranfl  Commandery. 
To  grant  and  withhold  Dispensations  and  Charters  for  all  new  Cotnmanderie%.  Fur  good  cause 
to  revoke  any  pre<^xistmg  (,*haner  or  Dispensation ;  to  assign  the  liniit\  of  SulMirdmate  Com- 
mander ies  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  sett'e  all  controversies  ihjt  may  arise  between  them ; 
and  finally,  to  consider  and  do  all  matters  and  things  appertaining  to  the  g«>od.  well-being,  and 
perpetuation  of  Templar  Xfasonry.  but  always  subordinate  to  the  (irand  Fjicampment  of  the 
United  States.  No  business  shall  be  transacted  at  the  **  called  "  meetings,  save  that  w  hich  was  speci- 
fied in  the  original  summons.  At  every  mf^eting  all  que^nuns  sha:;  lie  detentuned  tiy  a  maj^^rity 
of  votes,  the  presiding  officer,  for  the  time,  being  entitled  to  one  vf>te.  In  <.ase  the  votes  are  equally 
divided,  he  shall  also  give  the  casting  vote.  No  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  tirand  Commantlery  from 
the  decision  of  the  Grand  Commander.  llie  (*rand  Commander  was  required  to  have  a 
watchful  supervision  over  all  the  Subordinate  Commandenes  und'*r  his  jurisilii  turn,  and  see  tliat 
an  the  Constitutional  enactments,  rules,  and  edicts  of  the  Grand  Kncampment.  and  i>f  his  own 
Grand  Commandery.  are  du!y  and  promptly  observed.  He  shall  have  the  )xmer  and  authority, 
during  the  recess  of  the  (irand  Commandery.  to  grant  letters  <»f  I>is|ienvtti>jin  to  a  competent 
•umber  of  petitioners,  nine  or  more,  residing  within  hts  juriMJiction.  and  |Kisses\»n;;  the  t'onstitu- 
tioaal  qualifications.  em|>(>wering  them  to  form  and  o{»en  a  Commandery.  such  I >is|>ensations  to 
be  in  force  no  lonj^er  than  tlie  next  annual  meeting  of  his  (irand  t'ommanderv.  Hut  no  letters  ol 
Dispensation  for  constituting  a  new  Commandery  shall  lie  issued,  save  uptin  the  rec*>mmendation 
of  the  Commandery.  in  the  same  territorial  junsdiction.  nearest  the  plat  e  of  tlie  new  (.\immandery 
prayed  for.  Me  may  call  special  meeting's  of  his  (iran-l  <*  Miimanders  at  his  dis^.f-tinn.  lie  may 
vtstt  and  preside  at  any  (*ommandeiy.  within  the  iitri«ili-  ti<>n  of  hi\  (ti^nd  I'ommanders.  and  give 
such  instructions  and  directions  as  the  giMHl  of  the  Institution  mav  rf-t|tiire.  but  al»a>s  adhering 
to  the  Ancient  I.andmarks.  It  u  his  duty,  either  in  perv>n  or  l'>  |>n»x>.  t>i  attend  a. I  meetings  xA 
the  Grand  Kncampment. 

Under  the  title  "General  Regulations."  it  was  prescnlieil:  that  no  C«imnian  lers.  (Wand  or 
Sttbordirute.  shall  confer  the  Orders  of  Knighth«KMl  up^in  anv  one  who  was  n<>t  a  regu  ar  Royal 
Arch  Mason,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  (r*ni'ral  i<rand  (*ha;»rer  i*f  the  Un;ted  Sutei. 
The  rule  of  succession,  in  conferring  the  Ordenk  oi  Knijjhtho*Hl.  shal!  be  as  I*..  t*ws  i.  Knight  uf 
the  Red  Cross,     a.    Knight  lemplar. 

Every  Commandery  working  in  a  State.  District,  or  Territorv.  where  there  is  a  (iran*!  t'om- 
mandery.  shall  have  a  Dis^iensation  or  i 'barter  from  said  (iraml  Comman<*erv.  .\nd  no 
Commanderv  hereafter  to  be  formed  or  o|ienril  in  such  State.  District.  »ir  le.rj!.»ry.  shali  lie 
deemed  legal  without  such  Charier  or  Di»{>ensation.  .Ml  Mavmic  communicati>>n.  as  a  lempar. 
if  interdicted  between  any  Crommandery  working  under  the  general  or  s(f*\ul  ;un^<lution  of  the 
Grand  Kncampment.  or  any  memlier  thereof,  and  ans  t*t»mmandery  or  meml»er  of  such.  t*:at  mjs 
be  lorme<1.  opened,  or  holden  in  such  State.  District.  »>r  Temtorv.  without  su.h  i  "*iartrr  or  D:s- 
peittation.  The  officers  of  everv  I'ommandcfv.  (trand  and  Sul»«»rdinate.  l»eft>re  entering  upon  the 
caerctse  of  their  respective  offices,  shall  uke  the  fol  o%iin^  obltgati.m.  su.  •  -- 

"t.  (A.  R).  do  promise  and  vow  that  I  wi!!  su{)port  and  maintain  the  Constitution  of  the 
Grand  Encampment  of  Knights  Templar  i»f  the  United  States  of  .\nierica." 

Ameixlments  have  been  made  from  limr  to  time,  Init  none  of  which  change 
or  affect  the  principUs  upon  which  the  relations  Inrtween  the  (trand  Kncamp- 
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in  support  oi  tne  lortner  tneory,  urana  Master  Hiibbai 
was  regarded  as  one  of  out  most  distinguished  Masonic  sch( 
cited  to  the  effect  that :  — 

"All  aulbority  necessary  for  the  govennnenl  and  well-being  of  Tei 
United  States,  wss  vested  in  it  {the  Grand  Encampmenl] ,  and  flowed  from 
powei  over  all  was  full  and  complete." 

Also  the  late  Past  Grand  Master  William  S.  Gardner,  wh< 
the  Grand  Commandcry  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Islancj 

"You  were  possessed  of  absolute  sovereigo  pcnren.  but  yon  ylek 
Encampmenl  tnany.  You  accepted  a  subofdinate  position ;  the  Gnad 
might  preside  over  youc  subordinates,  instruct  and  supervise  tb«n.~ 

To  which  is  to  be  added  the  declaration  of  the  late  P! 
Benj.  B.  French,  who  asserted  :  — 


Past  Grand  Master  James  H.  Hopkins  contends  :  — 

■'  Inasmuch  as  all  of  the  Grand  Connnanderies.  except  three,  derived  1 
powers  thej  exercise,  from  Ihe  Grand  Encampment;  and  the  Ihree  wbii 
formaiion  of  the  Grand  Encampment,  voluntarily  came  under  its  banner  an- 
why  is  it  not  the  supreme  and  sovereign  organiialioo?  With  what  reason  o 
ures  deny  its  complete  aulbority,  and  undertake  to  hedge  in  and  circaoisi 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  analogy  be 
Encampment,  in  its  relations  to  the  Grand  Commanderies, 
Federal  Government,  in  its  relations  to  the  several  States, 
view  in  which  this  writer  most  heartily  concurs,  notwithstandi 
no  other  four  Masons  could  be  named,  whose  opinions  an 
same  weight  as  those  of  Hubbard,  Gardner,  French,  and  Hi 
rily  they  would  be  accepted  without  a  doubt  as  to  their  come 
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question  whctlicr  they  would  not  now  revise  their  opinions,  in  the  light  of  this 
discovery,  if  they  were  all  living,  and  an  opportunity  were  given  to  do  so. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  respect  the  analogy  between  the  National  and 
Templar  government,  in  these  United  States,  fails.  Both  are  the  creatures' of 
a  written  compact,  denominated  a  Constitution,  which  was  made  by  delegates 
from  the  then  existing  highest  authority,  the  States  and  the  State  (irand 
Encampments,  llie  work  of  both  was  subject  to  ratification  by  their  prin- 
cipals, and  was  so  ratified,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  respective  (irand 
Encampments.  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  then  known  as  **'V\\t  United 
States  (irand  Encampment,**  at  a  meeting  held  June  25,  181 7,  at  which  the 
delegates  reported  in  full  their  acts  and  the  action  of  the  convention,  — 

**  IW/i/.  Its  approval  of  the  doings  of  the  delegates  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Cooveotioo 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution." 

Sir  'Iliomas  Lowndes,  the  delegate  from  the  Grand  Encampment  of  New 
York,  does  not  ap{)ear,  from  the  records,  to  have  made  a  report,  but  the 
reconis  show  that,  at  the  succeeding  conclave,  181 7,  a  committee  was  ap|)ointet!, 
who  in  due  time  reported,  to  revise  the  constitution  so  as  to  conform  to 
that  of  the  (>eneral  Grand  Encampment,  and  but  for  this  ratification  the 
instrument  would  have  been  utterly  void.  Nor  does  it  militate  against  this 
proposition  that  it  was  given,  as  suggesteti  l)y  Fraier  Mubbard  :  *•  .All  authority 
necessary  for  the  government  and  well-being  '*  of  Templar  Masonr)*.  The 
National  (lovemment  has  this  authority,  and  yet  no  one  has  ever  contended 
that  it  was  unlimited.  It  was  given  just  so  much  authority  as  was  needeil  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  createtl,  and  here  its  authority  ceases, 
^liatever  else  remains  to  be  done  was  rcsened  to  the  several  (>rand  Uom- 
manderies.  It  is  not  true  that  this  authoritv  floweil  from  the  (>rand 
Encampment ;  for,  on  the  contrar\',  we  have  seen  that  it  flowed  from  the  two 
Grand  Encampments  which  created  it,  and  in  which  it  had  previously  existeti. 
As  Grand  Master  (iardner  said,  they  were  the  **  original  sovereigns,  ami  while 
they  yielded  up  many  of  their  powers,**  it  is  manifest  that  if  there  were  existing 
any  other  rights  and  powers,  not  therein  enumerated,  they  were  retainetl. 
Quoting  the  words  of  Chancellor  Kent : '  "  The  C^onstitution  is  the  act  of  the 
people,  speaking  in  their  original  character,  and  defining  the  conditions  of 
the  social  alliance.**  'Ilie  **  people**  in  Masonr)*  are  not  the  (irand  Ixxlies 
nor  yet  the  C>rand  Officials  with  their  pompous  titles,  but  the  indiviihial  .MoMms, 
and  they  are  the  only  true  source  from  w^hich  all  .Masonic  powers  How.  'l"hai 
which  they  individually  yielded  up  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  is.  or 
ought  to  be,  expressed,  and  that  which  is  not  «o  expressetl  is  rctaineil.  ITus 
writer  denies  that  Tempbrism  is  a  militar)  organization.  It  merely  makes 
tise  of  a  military  drill :  that  is  to  say,  when  it  moves  as  a  Ixxly,  it  employs 
tactical  movements,  as  the  most  convenient  and  orderly  method  of  proceed- 
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originally  vested ;   t.e.,  the  true  sovereigns,  —  the  people, 
their  lawful  representatives. 

The  Constitution  contains  a  provision  wherein  it  is  said  : 

"  It  is  tbe  prerogative  and  duty  of  the  Gnmd  Master  generajljt  la  eiei 
require,  at)  the  rights  appenaining  to  bis  high  office,  in  accordance  with 
Masotiry." 

This  has  occasioned  much  controversy.  Past  Grand  M 
a  report  to  the  Triennial  Conclave  of  1889,  said  :  — 


A  statement  to  be  heartily  endorsed ;  and  it  is  to  be  n 
able  exponent  of  Templar  jurisprudence  did  not  stop  right  ti 
nately  he  added  ;  — 

"Originally,  the  Grand  Master  was  vested  with  absohile  and  aulocntk 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  Order  in  England,  the  Grand  Master,  H-irh  the 
ity  of  the  Commiltee,  — more  than  two-thirds  of  whom  were  selecied  by  t 
member  Irom  any  office  or  impose  such  other  lentence  as  he  majr  see  fit. 
thai  in  this  country  Ihe  Order  retains  much  of  its  mililaiy  character,  it  is  alK 
the  spirit  of  our  freer  inslitulions.  And  yet  there  has  always  been  fcft  a  glow 
uity  and  history  of  Ihe  Order,  and  a  strong  desire  lo  retain  the  original  usafs 

In  1853  the  Grand  Encampment  appointed  a  committee  t 

1,  and  atilhotized  them 


In  many  respects  this  was  found  impracticable  by  reason 

conditions  and  advanced  civilization.  But,  while  we  have  a  1 
legislative  governing  body,  and  an  elective  Grand  Master,  ti 
Order  has  a  larger  inherent  and  prescriptive  power  than  ordin: 
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questions  under  <iiscussion  ;  and  this,  vcr>'  manifestly,  because  of  the  delibera* 
live  and  legihlative  character  of  the  Orand  Kncampment.  But  the  mandate 
of  the  Grand  Master  must  always  be  obeyed.  His  powers  are  delegated  by 
and  subject  only  to  the  restraint  imjMised  by  bw.  The  Constitution  and 
statutes,  —  and  where  they  are  silent,  "  the  usages  of  Tempbr  Masonry,"  which 
is  our  common  law,  —  prescribe  the  only  boundaries  to  the  (^rand  Master's 
power. 

Without  now  consi<lehng  the  extent  of  the  («rand  Master's  powers  by  virtue 
o!  the  unwritten  law  of  usage,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  is  clothed  with  the 
full  authority  rctjuisite  to  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  im|>osed  ujwn  him. 
^lien  the  Constitution  demands  that  "  he  shall  have  a  watchful  su|>en'ision 
over  all  Commanderies,  (}rand  and  Subordinate,"  and  see  that  all  the  statutes 
and  regulations  "  are  duly  and  promptly  ol)eyed,  and  that  the  *  work  *  [Rituals], 
etc.,  ever>'where  are  uniform,"  it  was  properly  assumed  that  he  possessed 
•*ade(iuate  |K)wer  to  effect  these  objects." 

It  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  effort  to  attempt  to  connect  American 
lemplarism  with  the  "  s)'stem  of  ancient  Knights  Templars."  Whatever 
"absolute  and  autocratic  iK)wers"  nuy  have  been  wielded  by  the  (irand 
Masters  of  the  (^nisading  Templars,  —  in  the  rude  and  semi-l>arbarous  times 
in  which  they  existed,  —  they  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions under  which  the  mo<lem  society,  which  l)eani  their  name,  exists.  The 
Grand  Master  of  American  Templars  is  Grand  Master  (mly  in  name  ;  like  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  is  the  head  of  the  Republir  and  subject  to 
its  bws,  the  same  as  every  other  citizen.  l*he  Master  of  a  lodge  has  some 
trailitions  behind  his  l>ack,  and  there  is  some  ground  ufKin  which  to  l>ase  the 
claim  of"  prcrt)gative  "  resiiling  in  the  (irand  Master  of  .Mx^ions,  but  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  t>ehin<l  the  (>rincii>al  officer  of  the  modem  imitators  of  the 
valiant  Knights  of  old,  u{>on  which  to  reflect  e\*en  a  shadow  of  al»solute  aiul 
autocratic  power,  llie  year  1797,  which  gave  birth  to  the  first  governing 
body  of  American  Templars,  witnessetl  the  creation  of  the  fir^t  (traml  Master, 
that  of  Pennsylvanb,*  and  there  and  then  Templar  usage  began.  It  reijuires 
that  degree  of  charity  whi<h  suffereth  long  and  is  kin<l,  to  enable  one  to  con- 
tempbte  with  patience  the  extravagant  appeals  to  **  usage."  '•  prerogative," 
and  ••  Ancient  I^mlmarks."  with  which  Tempbr  literature  in  these  I'nited 
States  is  cumbered,  —  just  as  if  it  were  possible  for  a  society  not  yet  a  century 
old  to  have  created  a  **  usage,"  "  prerogati\T,"  or  **  Ancient  1 -andmark."  Sir 
Hopkins  di<l  well  when  he  limite<l  the  "  usage  of  Templar  .Masonr%"  "  to  the 
peno<l  in  which  the  Onier  has  existed  in  this  ctxintr)*.  Who  will  h.ive  the 
temerity  to  knock  out  of  our  (Constitution  the  "  .\ncient  Kindmark  "  alisunlity  ? 
Let  it  be  known  that  we  exist  alone  to-day  as  emubtors  of  the  ihivalrtc 
virtues,  the  charitable  deeds,  the  unexampleil  braver>%  Christian  heroism,  an<l 
ennobling  self-sacrifice  of  the  ancient  Temt>lars  ;  anil  that,  so  far  as  we  follow 
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the  examples  they  set  for  us  in  this  direction,  we  arc  iodctd  ow  S^J 
TempUrs.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  or  the  world  with  thenii  pMH 
that  anything  further  than  good  examples,  to  be  foUowe<l  in  our  dailj  Hfe't 
conduct,  has  come  down  to  us  from  our  ancient  exemplars. 

Qrand  Commajideries.  —  The  space  allotted  to  this  writer  piohAifei 
from  entering  upon  the  interesting  field  presented  by  the  history  of  th>  i^ 
Grand  Commanderies,  and  he  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  comeai  M 
with  a  statement  of  the  dates  of  organization  and  tut^l  inemlicnhip,  ai^ 
officially  by  the  Grand  Recorder  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Gmid  EM 
ment,  for  the  year  1889.  For  convenience  of  reference,  those  wfakk|ril 
1856  were  designated  as  Grand  Encampments  arc  itkcltided,  and  itea 
are  given  in  the  oriler  of  their  rank,  which  follows  the  loiltUiy  ri| 
seniority :  ■ —  I 


MaxsachuKlts  and  Rhode  [slmd  .  .M 

K«*York lu 

Vbtloi* NOV 

Veiroonl . luni 

New  Huspshtre M>) 

Connroicul Sepi 

Ohio 

Indiana  

PenDsyirania Jan.  1 

Missisuppl  Jiia.  I 

MIchigui , Feb.  I 

Kentucky Oct 

lUinoli Oct.  i 

Califoniia  Aue.  1 

Tennessee 


ly     6.(Sos-- 


..May 
..May   . 


:J^::: 


■i? 


.  .OcL    s 


Wisi 

New  Jersey  : Feb.    i 

Georgia April  a 

Missouri May  a 


•E 


:»: 


Nebraska . . 
Arkanus  . . . 
W«l  \-irglnia 
Colorado  . . , 
North  Carolii 

Dakota 

Oregon 


April  l; 

wasnmgion   -  -  •  •  ^ - •  •  'June    s 

Monona May   11 

Wyoming   May   n 


In  addition  to  these  there  are  thirty  commanderies,  under  the  iamrf* 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Encampment,  with  a  total  merabcrship  of  MP 
thus  swelling  the  grand  total  of  Knights  Templar,  under  the  jiirisdictiOB<^* 
Grand  Encampment,  to  78,818.     The  total  number  of  commandciies  b  Su 
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CHAPTER   III. 

The  Ethics  and  Ritual  of  American  Tkmplary. 

The  Ceremonies  of  TempUry.  —  The  <legrees  embracetl  in  the  American 
schedule  are  those  of  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross,  Knight  Templar,  and  Knight 
of  Malta*  That  of  Red  Cross  is  not  embraced  in  that  of  the  Eqglish,  Euro- 
pean,' or  Canadian  preceptories,  except  that  it  is  ()ermitted  in  C^anada  to 
communicate  it,  in  order  to  qualify  our  Canadian  Fratres  to  visit  American 
bodies.  'I*his  degree  has  a  curious  and  unsatisfactory  way  of  appearing  nnd 
disappearing  in  the  earlier  records  of  Templar  bodies.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  diploma  which  is  relied  upon  to  establish  the  conferring  of  the  Templar 
degrees  by  St.  Andrew's  Ixxige,  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1 783,  pre- 
viously given  ;  prior  to  the  discovery  of  which  it  was  reganled  as  having  been 
manufactured  by  Webb  and  his  associates,  from  the  <legrees  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Rite.*  The  degree  is  not  enumerated  among  those  conferred!  ujwn 
Brother  Wm.  Davis,  in  St.  .\mlrew*s  Royal  Arch  Ixxlge,  now  Chapter,  at 
Boston,  in  1769.  In  1797,  howe\'er,  that  body  "voted  that  the  Knights  of 
the  Red  Cross,  by  Brother  Benjamin  Hurd,  Jr.,  l)e,  ami  they  are  hcrel)y,  jHrr- 
mitted  to  make  their  records  in  the  Ik)ok  of  the  Chapter,"  *  —  a  privilege  which 
was  not  availed  of.  Boston  Council  was  established  in  the  year  1802,  and  King 
Darius  Council,  of  Portland,  in  1805,  and  thereafter  the  degree  seems  to  have 
been  regularly  worked.    The  late  Wm.  J.  B.  MacI..eod  Moore  referretl  to  it  as  the 

#  Amrricaxi  Red  Cross  degree,  called  in  Great  Britain  the  Babylonish  Pass,  a  fahncjtH>n  with 
other  side  degrees  of  the  last  century,  taken  from  a  Persian  legend,  consequent')  l^agan.  whiih 
may  l>e  lo<iked  upon  as  having  some  refrtence  to  the  Royal  Arch,  hut  in  no  sense  to  Oiristun 
(Scgices.** 

Grand  Master  Ganlner  asserteti  that  **  the  Ritual  was  matie  by  Fowle  an<i 
Gleason,  while  Webb  devotetl  his  attention  mostly  to  the  Chapter  degp^es.** 

>  In  1869  Grand  Master  (Gardner  commissioned  Grand  Commander  James  H.  Hopkins  cA 
Pennsytvanu.  as  his  represenutive.  to  visit  the  several  European  'Irroplar  U*«li«-\  to  in!fc|>n-t  and 
report  upon  the  condition,  array,  mode  o#  confrmng  the  Order*.  an<l  othrr  matters  of  in»rrf-»t 
therein,  to  the  Grand  Kncumpment.  He  was  received  with  that  KntghtU  ti»urtr%%  ami  h«>%piu  itv 
nhich  demonstrates  the  universality  and  catholicity  of  Masonic  feliowshm  in  S«.<>t)an<i.  t-lngUrd. 
Prussia,  am!  Matt«u     Ilie  following  interesting  eitracl  forms  a  portion  of  ni*  report    -- 

•*<*omparini5  the  internal  organiMtion  ami  cerrmonul  of  our  Amrncan  tt»mm.iPt!rn«-»  with 
fhe  encampments  of  Fjigland.  we  find  a  difference  in  the  titles  of  all  the  ofhcrrs  r«v-rpt  l-jninrnt 
Commander  and  Prelate,  and  there  are  some  discrepant  les  in  the  f«^rm*.  *n»e  ntuals  for  the 
Order  of  the  Temple  are  sulntantially  the  «ame .  but  there  is  scarcely  a  trarr  of  rrvmMance 
between  our  Order  of  Malta  and  that  of  England,  the  latter  being  full,  attracti^**.  and  imposing. 
The  Grand  Vice<Thancellor  of  England  prrvnted  me  with  a  certified  copv  of  thrir  I't'.ials.  whuh 
I  will,  with  much  pleasure,  submit  to  vour  inspeciH>n  and  care. 

"The  mongrel  anachronism  which  *»e  caM  the  Ordrr  of  the  Re<!  Cros*.  1%  unkiK*«n  m 
Europe.  It  is  wonhy  of  consideration,  whether  its  le*s«ins  cnuld  m*!  Iw  more  ap|»ropnat#'!y 
taught  m  the  chapter,  and  whether  the  commandery  wou'd  not  iherrbv  W  ma»lr  more  symmetri- 
cal and  eflrctive  bv  giving  them  more  time  and  eiclu*ive  attention  to  the  l>Ttlrrs  of  i>.rtstuin 
Knighthood;' 

>  It  was  manufactured  bv  We)4>  and  his  associates  from  the  Knight  ttf  the  YjM  or  Sword, 
Kaisht  of  the  East  and  West,  ami  other  degrees  of  the  Ancient  and  Atvepce<i  Kite.  —  cVe^A. 

*  A.  F.  Chapman,  in  Sketches  from  the  Records  of  St.  Andrew's  Cha|K<*r.  Ilosion. 
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The  late  Albert  G.  Mackey  was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  this  dcfrec^fl 
as  the  Templar  degrees,  was  introduced  into  the  countrj-  by  the  p 
ihc  degrees  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,  who  recei\-ed  ihcm  bm  tt 
founders  of  that  Rite  in  Europe. 

If  the  ceremony  called  "  Red  Cross,"  mentioned  in  the  South  Cwim 
diploma,'  and  vote  of  St.  Andrew's  Chapter,  before  refeire*!  to,  w»  ideattirf 
with  that  practised  in  Boston  and  King  Darius  Ci>unciU,  and  enuwenatd  it 
the  minutes  •of  the  meeting  at  which  St  John's  Comniandery  of  Pnihdnft 
Rhode  Island,  was  organized,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  degree  is  oat  the  •at  rf 
AVebb.  who  was  not  a  Kjiight  Templar  at  the  time  the  pcrmii^oa  la  mat 
their  proceedings  in  the  minute-book  of  St.  Andrew's  Chapter  was  preo.'  fc« 
possible  that  changes  were  introduced  by  Webb,  but  the  traditioo  duthem 
the  originator  must  yield,  as  other  myths  of  Masonrj'  have  done,  btfare  d( 
researches  of  the  historians  of  Masonry ;  but,  before  ^V'cbb's  claims  to  poMn^ 
are  set  aside,  it  must  be  considered  that  an  entirely  dissimilar  degree  of  lk 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,  jhat  of  the  Rose  Croix,  has,  through  i([rrr^*, 
frequently  been  spoken  of  as  the  Red  Cross,  and  it  is  barely  [KNable  llt« Ikr 
Red  Cross  referred  to  in  the  Charleston  diploma  and  Afassacfmicltt  rtad 
was  not  identical  with  the  ceremony  founded  upon  the  Persian  legend  TW 
much  at  least  is  to  be  said  :  before  the  era  of  Webb  the  degree  wa*  Stlfc  ta»> 
and  rarely  practised,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  its  yiexnam 
and  propagation,  as  a  part  of  the  American  TcmpUr  system.  The  amJSma 
of  a  degree  distinctively  Jewish  in  its  teachings  and  character.  «itl>  dfaK 
founded  upon  the  Christian  religion,  and  teaching  distinctiveir  ChnsraBte- 
trine,  '"purged,"  to  use  the  words  of  Brother  Parvin,  "of  all  ibe  kwtt^ 
heathen  rites  and  traditions,"  from  a  ritualistic  point  of  view,  wa»  nabnam. 
and  is  to  be  regretted,  more  especially  as  it,  like  the  Mark  ilegree  ia  ik 
Chapter,  renders  special  preparations  necessary  in  order  to  enable  avx  to^ 
and  Canadian  Fratres  eligible  to  visit  our  bodies.  As  far  as  possitir,  Ua«»T 
everyivhere  ought  to  be  uniform,  and  it  is  a  blunder,  of  no  mean  propunitK 
to  set  up  a  scale  of  degrees  in  one  country  which  does  not  prevjil  in  iooAk 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  deriving  their  Masonr)^  from  Cbc  «■ 
primitive  source.  The  teachings  of  the  degree  cannot  be  too  hiffaly  c^ 
mended,  despite  the  incongruities  and  absurdities  which  cbaracteriic  IL 

It  is  not  this  writer's  purpose  to  attempt  to  trace  the  developotcat  of  i» 
Templar  degrees ;  indeed,  the  paucity  of  facts  obtainable  at  this  diy  a« 
not  permit  of  its  being  done  ;  but,  in  a  work  of  this  charadcr,  it  KC^  • 
be  necessary  that  something  should  be  said  by  way  of  explanation  iW  tlie  ta 
that  a  degree,  so  utterly  foreign  to  genuine  Templarism,  should  be  foood  ia  ik 
American  scale  of  degrees  and  in  no  other  Masonic  sj'stem. 

>  "The  aulhenlicily  of  (his  diploms  oncE  niablished.  PfimsviTanta  a.nd  **  i  i  —  » 
both  aniFdnled.  and  Ihe  received  Iradilion  Ihal  Webb  wai  the  fo'uDder  of  oiu  Rol  Oai  W* 
vanishes  befote  die  burtimg  rays  of  ihe  sun  ofiruth."  —  Eitraii  fr*m  Lrttrr.  rii  i—.  ilKf. 
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It  has  been  before  noted  that  the  Templar  ceremony  was  practised  in  an 
Irregular,  siM)ra(iic  manner  "  under  the  sanction  of  the  warrant "  of  "  Blue  " 
lodges.  It  in  prol)ably  im|X)ssible  to  fix  the  date  or  place  of  its  introduction 
into  the  United  States,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  come  under  the  sane- 
tioci  of  a  warrant  or  <lispensation  from  any  Masonic  power,  for  none  such 
existed  anywhere  at  that  time,  having  control  of  the  degree.  Doubtless  it 
came  as  the  so-called  side  degrees  of  the  present  day  come.  One  being  in 
possession  of  a  degree  called  to  his  assistance  the  requisite  number  of  others 
having  the  degree,  who,  meeting  in  a  lo<lge  room,  and  having  present  its 
warrant,  proceetled  to  make  a  Templar  or  Templars,  as  the  case  might  be ; 
and,  the  ceremony  ended,  dissolved,  never  to  meet  again.  In  the  course  of 
time,  when  Templars  became  more  numerous,  an  occasional  attempt  was 
made  to  make  a  record  of  these  irregular,  as  we  now  view  them,  proceedings ; 
and,  occasionally,  diplomas  were  issued,  some  of  which,  having  come  down  to 
the  present  time,  are  exhil)ited  as  testimony  of  the  assumed  fact  that  there 
were  "  regularly  "  existing  Templar  bodies  in  those  days.  The  ritual  of  the 
degree  does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  the  rehabilitating  process  to  which 
other  degrees  of  Masonry  were  subjected,  and,  while  changes  were  undoubt- 
edly made,  either  by  accident  or  design,  it  is  said  to  be  substantially  in  accord 
with  that  of  our  English  Fratres, 

Tha  Malta  Ritual,  as  it  was  practised  for  many  years,  originated  with 
Boston  Encampment.  Subsequently  one,  said  to  have  been  prepared  by 
Grand  Master  French,  was  adopted  by  the  (>rand  Encampment,  which  was 
aaperseded  l)y  a  revision  adopted  in  1883,  of  which  there  are  two  forms,  a 
long  and  ela!x)rate  one,  and  a  shorter  one.     l*he  use  of  either  is  optional. 

In  1889  the  Grand  Encampment,  after  a  long  and  acrimonious  controversy 
over  a  ritual  re[x)rted  to  it  in  1886,  adopted  the  "  essentials  **  of  a  new  ritual 
for  the  Red  Cross  and  Templar  degrees,  ami  appointed  a  committee  to  report, 
in  1892,  the  "  ceremonials,**  and  it  was  resolved  to  leave  it  optional  with  the 
aeveral  Grand  Commanderies  to  order  what  ritualistic  ceremonies  should  he 
practised  in  their  jurisdictions,  until  the  further  order  of  the  Grand  Encamp- 
nuent  in  the  premises. 

In  1859  the  (>rand  Encampment  adopted  **  Ceremonies  and  Charges  upon 
Constituting  and  Detlicating  a  Commandery  and  Installing  its  (Officers,**  and  a 
•  Burial  Service  of  the  Oniers  of  .Masonic  Knighthood,*'  both  of  which  are 
beautiful,  appropriate  and  elaborate,  partaking,  however,  principally  of  the 
ktter  quality. 

Tha  Bthies  of  Templary.  —  There  must  be  a  sundard  of  morals  around 
wfakh  society  can  rally,  and  uix>n  which  men  hohling  diverse  ami  even  con- 
trary opinions  can  plant  themselves,  without  yielding  those  things  which 
appertain  to  religion.  Cntil  a  common  grotmd  of  union  and  agreement  is 
fbond,  ever>-  system  of  morals  must  be  regarded  as  so  many  abstract  theories, 
binding  only  as  its  precepts  reach  the  heart  and  consc  ience  of  each  individual 


as  he  is  fitted  for ;  and  it  knows  nothing  that  should  pi 
another,  except  ignorance,  debasement,  and  crime,  and  i 
nation  to  lawrtil  will  and  authority.  Its  mode  of  goven 
and  tyrants  wete  usurping  the  rights  of  the  people,  was  th 
racy  ;  in  recesses  into  which  no  Csesar  could  penetrate,  it 
and  dignity  of  man.  Amid  all  the  brutality  and  opprcssic 
secret  lodges,  with  their  scheme  of  truth,  wrought  out  wit 
the  square,  the  level  and  the  plumb,  were  proving  the  wrot 
be  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  power  outside,  within  the  i 
brethren,  pledged  to  each  other's  defence  and  support ;  t 
disputes,  they  enjoined  the  duty  of  man  helping  his  broth 
by  him  when  persecuted,  giving  him  decent  burial  after  t 
his  widow  and  orphans  from  wrong  and  privation.  Fret 
Brotherhood.  How  to  be  brothers,  indeed,  in  the  mid 
interest,  diversities  of  condition,  diversities  of  opinion  as 
of  race  and  nation,  to  be  brothers  still,  loving  brothers 
violence,  sundered  by  partition  walls,  full  of  intolerance 
sectarian  strife  and  exclusiveness  of  caste, — to  be  brotbe 
tions  of  common  life,  where  wealth  and  poverty,  obscu 
jostle  each  other,  where  religious  and  political  differen 
tions  and  the  exclusiveness  of  wealth,  all  conspire  to  sel 
distance,  and  to  water  and  cultivate  the  obnoxious  weed 
a  problem  which  Freemasonry  undertakes  to  solve.  It 
scattered  elements  of  society,  recalled  men  to  a  sense  of  t 
tions,  revived  the  sometimes  almost  extinguished  faith 
virtue,  opened  a  new  temple,  and  set  up  a  new  altar  abov 
dissension  and  selfishness,  above  all  distinctions  except  i 
a  temple  dedicated  to  universal  friendship,  an  altar  at  i 
may  kneel,  where    brethren    may   seek  reftige  together   fi 
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^r.  Oliver,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  learned  of  English  Masons, 

• 

There  is  scarcely  a  point  of  duty  or  morality,  which  roan  has  been  presumed  Id  owe  to  God. 
ifhbor.  or  himself,  under  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosiac.  or  the  Christian  dispeniatioiu,  whkh 
coikstructiun  of  our  Symbolic  system,  has  been  left  untouched." 

iut  above  all  and  before  all  it  has  taught  a  principle  which  has  permeated 
/ery  nerve,  coursed  through  its  every  vein,  and  responded  to  every  throb- 
of  its  heart,  that  man  is  sovereign  over  his  mind,  and  must  deal  in  chanty 
the  opinions  and  judgment  of  his  fellows.  If,  then,  anywhere  the  door 
(ly  degree  is  closed  against  him  who  believes  in  one  («oil  and  the  souKs 
ortality,  on  account  of  the  other  tenets  of  his  (aith,  that  degree  is  not 
masonry.  That  the  Templar  degrees  form  no  part  of  Masonr>\  we  have 
ieclaration  of  the  reputed  author  of  the  American  Rituals,  lliomas  Smith 
b,  who,  in  i8i3,  and  several  subsequent  editions  of  his  "Freemason's 
itor,'*  says :  ''  Although  the  several  Orders  of  Knighthood  are  conferred 
in  Kurope  and  America,  reputedly  under  the  sanction  of  Masonic  assem- 
,"  they  **  compose  no  part  of  the  system  of  Freemasonry.  They  are," 
he.  **  in  comparison  to  it,  societies  of  but  yesterday  ;  and  all  of  them  fall 
t  of  the  excellence,  harmony,  universality,  and  utility  of  that  noble  Insti- 
n.'*  lie  asserts  that  in  America  they  are  only  conferred  as  '*  Flonorary 
ecs." 

*hese  declarations  are  peculiarly  refreshing,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  the 
who  of  all  others  is  regarded  as  the  lineal  descendant  and  sole  heir  to  all 
irisdom  of  Solomon  himself,  in  the  estimation  of  that  far  too  numerous 
of  so-called  Masonic  teachers,  who  inculcate  the  idea  that  '*  tnie  and 
ent  Masonry  "  is  alone  to  be  found  in  the  "  Webb  work  "  of  the  several 
ees.  It  is  time  for  intelligent  Masons  to  divest  themselves  of  the  superla- 
^  ridiculous  and  often  exploded  idea,  that  there  is  any  connection  between 
we  now  know  as  Templarism  and  the  Fraternity  of  Free  and  .Accepted 
>ns,  except  that  which  is  found  in  the  restriction  of  its  membership  to 
r  who  have  first  received  the  several  degrees  of  Masonry.  As  there  is  no 
ict  between  the  Church  in  any  of  its  branches,  save  and  except  such  as 
>w-minded  bigots  themselves  have  created  in  their  own  narrow  imaginings, 
icre  is  none  between  Masonry  and  Templarism.  It  is  entirely  compatil)le 
all  the  obligations  of  Masonry  that  a  Mason  should  be  a  Templar,  and 
lo  not  derogate  from  our  standing  as  Masons  when  we  take  upon  our- 
s  the  additional  vows  of  the  Knights  Templars  ;  but  this  does  not  make 
plarism  Masonry,  nor  do  we  add  anything  to  the  dignity  and  high  charac- 
f  the  Order  by  making  the  assertion  that  it  is. 

he  moral  code  of  Templarism  is  so  interblended  with  religious  teachings 
what  appertains  strictly  to  the  domain  of  the  science  of  ethics  cannot 
\\j  be  separated  from  the  dogmas  of  theology.  The  assertion  of  .Aristotle, 
tt)rs  the  custom  of  doing  good  acts  arises  (irom  the  habit  of  moral  virtue 


defence  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  which  is  the  household 
to  the  discharge  of  every  duty  by  the  assurance  that  the 
falb  in  a  just  and  virtuous  cause  is  forever  blessed,  ant 
tree,  shall  flourish  in  immortal  green.  As  a  Red  Cross  1 
the  test  of  truth,  which  is  a  divine  attribute  and  the  I 
virtue,  and  taught  that  his  engagements  are  sacred  and 
sacrifice  is  too  great  to  insure  their  maintenance.  No  hu: 
so  much  force  as  that  of  chivalry  upon  an  inviolable  a 
Adherence  to  his  word  is  esteemed  the  most  honorable 
character  ;  and  hence  the  giving  of  the  he  involved  a  mc 
affront,  and  formerly  was  to  be  expiated  only  by  blood.  J 
of  a  Knight,  is  of  all  oaths  and  promises  the  most  inviolabl 
the  days  of  chivalry.  Knights  are  said  to  have  been  sworn '' 
Knights  taken  in  battle  engaged  to  come  of  their  own  accc 
ever  it  was  required  by  their  captors,  and  on  their  word 
allowed  liberty  for  the  time,  and  no  one  ever  doubted  th 
their  engagements.  The  loyalty  of  the  Knights  of  old  to  I 
is  illustrated  by  the  fidelity  of  Zerubbabel  to  his  companion! 
hence,  in  the  impressive  ceremonies  of  the  Red  Cross  ( 
great  lesson  taught,  that  to  attain  the  truth,  and  to  serve  on 
try  and  mankind,  is  the  noblest  destiny  of  man. 

The  solemn  ceremonies  which  anciendy  accompanied 
Knight,  —  austere  fasts,  whole  nights  passed  in  prayer, 
confession,  penance,  and  the  Eucharist,  bathings  which  ] 
manners  and  life,  a  white  habit  as  a  symbol  of  the  same  p 
attention  to  sermons,  were  all  duties  of  preparation,  devi 
the  neophyte  for  the  sword  of  chivalry,  — whose  sword  was 
panied  by  these  or  similar  words ;  — 
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al)out  doing  good.  It  is  the  "  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God 
le  Father."  which  St.  James  declares  to  be  :  •*  To  visit  the  fatherless  and 
's  in  their  affliction,  ancl  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world."  The 
of  Knighthood  is  no  longer  drawn,  save  as  a  symbol ;  but  the  great  princi- 
hich  moved  and  inspired  the  chivalric  Soldier  of  the  Temple  to  press 
xl  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  profanation  of  infidel 
ft,  and  to  protect  and  afford  hos|)itality  to  wear)'  pilgrims  travelling  from 
o  res|>ect  and  shield  the  virtue  of  woman,  and  protect  the  helpless,  yet 
jid  finds  expression  in  the  lives  of  the  modem  Templars,  whose  swords, 
red  with  justice  impartial,  fortitude  undaunted,  and  mercy  unrestrained, 
rvcr  drawn  in  the  cause  of  oppression,  injustice,  or  falsehood.  I^t  us 
lose  tip  the  ranks,  and,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  becomes  brave  men  and 
nanfully  fight  the  great  l)attle  of  life,  discharging  its  duties  as  becomes 
es  in  the  strife,"  and  pressing  fomard  to  the  goal  with  certain  confidence 
Great  C  apuin  and  Leader  of  our  salvation,  even  Jesus  Christ  the  I.ard. 


IN   MEMORI.AM.  — MacLeod   M(X)RE. 
Bom  Janaarj  4, 1810.    Died  Septtmbtr  1,  1890. 

1888  a  well-known  Masonic  Editor  wrote:  "The  name  of  Lieutenant- 
t\  William  James  Bury  MacLeo<l  Moore,  G.  CT.,  Supreme  Ctrand  Master, 

Sovereign  Great  Prior>*  of  Knights  Templar  of  Canada,  is  one  that  will 
[len  its  possessor  shall  have  passed  to  the  *  Great  Beyond.*  "  ThiN  is  a 
lent  which  will  strike  a  resi)onsive  chord  in  the  breast  of  ever>*  re.ider  as 
uses  the  pages  following,  the  preparation  of  which  closed  the  long  liie- 
>f  the  eminent  brother,  who  has  now  passed  to  his  rewanl.  the  >ummons 
g  even  amidst  his  closing  LalMirs  thereon.  Of  his  presence  and  character, 
al  Albert  Pike,  a  life-long  friend,  says  :  — 

e  h*d  the  air  and  mannrr  of  a  viUliirr  aI«ka>-9.  ixt^  from  anx>g:ancr  or  scK-sufftvicncv.bctnc 
Ay  a  <li)(ni^<^<l.  courteous,  and  aflabic  gentleman,  t/r  J  umfluttaU  ^^mm*.  landul.  frank,  and 
a-tO|;»*ther  a  man  aftT  th*»  t>"tl  pattern  an<l  withal  a  mo»t  kmdlv.  'ovabV  m*n.  Not  «mr.ed 
|l>rtun^  in  tKe  lat'-r  v.^n  «»f  'ife.  nor  fiee  from  ^exattout  anno%anir»  and  hear^  i'roi»e»: 
lOceptcd  thrive  and  a'!  the  i.  %  o(  lit",  and  the  deprivattont  and  dtwNt  iitrs  of  old  afe.  «ith 
iiry.  a«  a  «i«e  man  khuu^d  and  to  the  last  ^tuutlv  reft%ted  an\  mnovation»  m  the  Knifhtt 
ry  ot  Canada,  tficsc  teeromg  to  him  depravationt  that  wou-d  mif arife  it.** 
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He  received  the  three  degrees  of  Craft  Masonry  in  a  sin^  evOJ 
17th  of  August,  1827,  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  at  aqwci) 
of  Glenkintlie  Lodge  held  in  the  house  of  the  Master,  Major  G 
Alexander  Leith.  In  1831  he  was  exalted  to  the  Royal  Arth  De 
made  Mark  Master :  and  October  29,  1 844,  was  installed  Hig 
Templar  and  Knight  of  Malta,  in  the  Eacampment  attatked  if  tj»^ 
the  old  town  of  Boyle,  County  Roscommon,  in  Ireland.  He  leo 
degrees  of  the  A.'.A.-.S.-.  Rite  in  New  York  City,  in  the  yei»  i 
his  subsequent  record  is  mentioned  in  his  monograph  in  thisvctL 
Muster  Henderson  (his  successor),  —  who  has  also  since  pas:dl  U) 
Ufe, — in  a  memorial  circular,  says:  — 

"  In  1B49-50.  when,  as  en  officer  in  K .'.  M  .'.  69th  Regiineiil,  he  wu  MitfOWrt  tt 
«as  mainlf  iDstminentBl  in  reviving  the  Masonic  Order  of  the  Temple  ia  Ori  Ua 
bis  arrival  In  Canada,  in  iSja,  he  a.1  osce  idenii6cd  himself  with  Fieemasoiu?,  txJaC* 
In  ll>  Bdvancemen).  Having  asccmined  thai  there  were  hisioiic  records  eiiaoiirfaai 
ment  at  Ihe  city  of  Kineilon,  with  a  leal  atid  ardor  ttulr  his  oitii  be  sd  ■boot  «n> 
through  his  well-known  influ«Dce  with  Ihe  Supreme  Grand  Conciave  he  ohaaani  ia  lb 
■  vnnTsnt  for  in  revival  under  the  najne  of  the  Hugh  de  Fn^ens  Encampmem.  nJ  a 
the  fiist  Eminent  Commander.  To  his  exertions  (he  iwival  of  Ihe  Order  In  C^mt 
due,  and  the  iwenly-feven  preccptories  now  under  the  t>anaerr  of  ihe  Sovrreipi  C^OB  t 
witness  to  liie  success  of  his  effoils  in  Ihe  cause  of  the  Onlet  of  the  Temple  S^^ 
devotion  of  liis  lime  and  talents  won  piompi  and  deserved  recogniiioD  «J  d>e  hia*  ■ 
tc|>lories.  and  Ihe  highest  ofGce  in  the  giA  of  the  Fratrti  wax  besiowed  <■  Wk 
unaniniousl;  elected  Supreme  Gmnd  Master  '  Ai  Ci/iiH,' -which  office  be  vonhBf  Bd 
time  of  his  lieath.  He  was  honorary  member  of  several  prec^fHories.  not  acli)  to  ka 
also  in  forvign  jurisdictions ;  and  in  Ihe  year  1S73.  H .-.  R .-.  K  /.  Ihe  Prince  o<  WifelL 
Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple,  cotiferred  on  him  Ihe  distinguished  htmorafteOs 
of  the  Temple,  — one  of  twenty-one,  six  of  whom  were  royai  personages." 

The  Order  of  the  Temple  became  the  work  of  his  life,  and  the  .Alfc 
that  form  the  basis  of  his  contribution  to  this  work,  and  which  fcc  » 
years  he  sent  forth,  are  mines  of  historic  research  and  valuable  infcf 
He  was  a  recognized  authority  in  Masonic  lore  and  especially  a 
Templary.  The  EDm>8-iN-*.'t 

PUBLISHERS'  NOTE. 
When  M  .-.  Il  .-.  Grand  Master  Moore  was  solicited  to  prepare  Di»iswi 
of  this  work,  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  be  consented  to*' 
monograph,  which  follows  nest  in  order  in  this  volume.  We  felt  fr 
beginning  that  it  was  his  last  effort,  and  so  it  proved.  However,  bf  - 
see  his  "  History  of  British  Templary  "  in  type,  and  lo  partially  tr»d  f 
few  pages.  It  is  only  just,  then,  to  Ihe  memory  of  the  Crand  MajWI' 
that,  had  he  been  permitted  to  correct  the  proofs  of  his  inN'aluaWc  mco 
the  language  and  style  in  severalplaces  would,  undoubtedly,  have  bcco'- 
The  Editor-in-Chief,  in  Ihcse  cases,  has  made  such  corrections  of  ihf  • 
MS.  as  precision  and  perspicuity  demanded,  and  such  as  he  feeb  lix 
himself  would  have  sanctioned. 
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A  History  of  the  Modem  or  Masonic  Templar  Systems^  with  a  Concise 
Ai  count  of  the  Ori^n  of  Speculative  Freemasonry^  and  its  Et*olution  since 
The  Revival,  a.ik  ijtj. 

By  LiKiT.-Cou  W.  J.  B.  MacLeod  Moure, 

Supreme  Grand  Master  **Ad  I'ltam  **  of  the  Soverei/^n  Great  Priory  of  Can- 
ada, United  Orders  of  the  Temple  and  Malta  ;  One  of  the  Ori/^'nal  Grand 
Crosses  of  the  Order,  instituted  by  H  :.R.\  ///.  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Grand 
Inspector  General  J J^  A/.  A  ,\  S.\  Rite  of  Freemason  n\  etc,  etc.,  etc. 


INTROIH'CTION. 

T9  1  llfiMA^  YVnvMAN  WllvrrillAl).  Af^..  A'<f#i/raf  .•/'M/  /V4*  jW  f  k^tr  0/  Vcrk, 

MV  Dl'.AR  FRAIKR  Win  tKtlKAl>:  I  iti»  not  conMtlrr  thrrr  1%  4n>  *^T%r  tn  whuin  I  .an  more 
fitly  ox  (>ri>|K*riy  ilrdkate  \\\\s  &k<*u-h  nt  thr  moilrrn  Kni|cht«  'I'rmp^jr  %««trm.  in  iY>nnectioa  i»tth 
Frrrm^ftunrv,  th.in  to  vourv*lf.  with  whom,  for  %o  many  yran  fvji^t.  I  h.ivr  hail  the  m«>tt  m%truitivc 
and  inirrrMing  corr(*>{Mtnilrncr  on  l(*m{>l.ir  matter^:  «»tM>«r  maturri)  virws  on  the  »ub^t  %o 
entirely  i-omcide  with  my  i»wn.  ami  who  hrM  »u)y;r«t«-il  to  nir.  %«»iii<*  time  lock,  to  re-write. 
correit.  4ml  re-^rrAiu^e  thr  historuAl  |>ortionft  vi  mv  annu.tl  lemp.Ar  addir^tes  to  the  Giejil 
Fntinr  of  C.'anAda.  tiut  whuh  I  h  ivr  tir^n  unable  to  accompii«h  until  the  prrsrnt  time. 

The  |»rneral  approval  of  my  efr«>rU  to  p'ace  the  I'emp  ar  de|*rer«  u;M»n  a  raltona!  ami 
c(«mnion-Hrn%e  f(>«itmg,  and  moir  t»rticulartv  the  ftatterinK  etuomium^  )ja%M-d  upon  them  \*y 
our  e%teemeil  friend  anil  brother  wiHiam  |ame«  Mui^han  of  Torquay  —  the  we  '-known  and 
acknowleilKeil  accurate  historian  of  Freemavmry  —  w<*te  roost  fratif>inf .  and  induced  roc  to  cat ry 
out  your  kindly  meant  suggestions  l>y  the  prevnt  pu)>IicatMm. 

I  am  always,  my  dear  lUother  \Nh%tehea«l. 
SiiHrerely  Your  Fratrr  $m  (  hrtii^, 

Fra.WM.jAs.  Bi  ry  MAii.roi>  Mcw»Rr.  (;.  C.  T. 
Pas^corr,  OirrAaio,  Camaoa.  Smf.  G,  Moj/rr,  Tk4  l*mfi^9i  .•/  ( \»m^jt, 

March,  i&|u. 

Preface.  —  The  following  compibtion  of  the  history  of  the  imxiem 
Templar  degrees  is  a  reiteration  of  the  historiral  |)«>rtions  oi  my  winous 
annti.it  addresses  and  fugitive  p.n>ors  which  I  have  for  thirty-Mx  yean  |>ast 
deliveretl,  from  my  own  st.mil-|H)int,  to  the  Templar  Ixxly  oi  (^anatla,  as  an 
cxpl-inatorv  history.  In  these  I  now  i  ontend  that  it  is  a  mi>take  to  connect 
TempUry  with  Freemasi>nry.  although  at  one  time  I  l>elieveti  a  union  ha* I 
existed  between  the  ancient  builders,  **  Stone- masons/*  and  the  chivalnc  orden. 
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After  the  most  careful  researches,  exhausting  every  source  of  tnfci^ 
have  discovered  this  to  be  a  mere  delusion,  devoid  of  all  tiuifa. 

The  Freemasonry  of  the  "revival"  inculcates  the  doctrine  ofTfaiai 
of  Templary  is,  and  hai  always  been,  Trinitarian  Chnstian :  hMTit 
two  such  contradictory  and  ant^ooistic  elements  be  iransformei)  toBt 
of  the  universal  system  of  Freemasonry,  without  dcstroyii^  ihc  vildi 
teristics  of  both?  I 

This  has  been  a  subject  of  careful  investigation  \>y  me  for  a  lifetiii^ 
been  a  Mason  (some)  sixty  years,  and  a  Templar  <neart]r)  half  a  cal 
possession  of  almost  all  the  rites  and  degrees  professing  to  be  ll 
and  having  witnessed  the  various  cerccnonials  and  the  effects  of  ibdff 
in  different  places  and  situations,  forming  a  fair  estimate  of  their  0^ 
and  authenticity.  The  results  of  my  researches  and  experience  Ml 
time  to  time  laid  before  my  confreres  of  the  TcmpLu-  body  ID  CatI 
have  been  printed  with  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Pnory. 

I  may  appear  to  have  frequenljy  indulged  in  fault-finding  with  ^\ 
ol  purely  MasonU  Templary  practised  in  the  Unileil  States  of  AaoH 
am  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  popularity  of  the  degrees  llienJi^ 
most  enlightened  members,  is  an  argument  stronger  than  aH  dtc  (l| 
that  can  be  brought  against  it ;  but.  in  order  to  explain  mj  otfCdil 
was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  glaring  discrepancies  and  inconti:tteiicici(4 
which  prove  the  system  to  be  not  only  false,  but  a  perversion  of  iht 
ciplcs  of  the  true  Templar  Order,  from  which  it  derives  its  luiae,— « 
an  imitation  military  vl/ufcn/V  degree, — a  parody  upon  the  pure  ducm 
the  ancient  Templars. 

True  modem  Templary  is  a  ChrisHan  society  of  the  most  ortbo-ioi 
in  no  way  forming  a  part  of  the  universal  system  of  Speculative  Kr«3a« 

Although  it  does  not  claim  a  direct  descent  from  the  ancient  (lrl« 
its  suppression  and  dispersion  in  the  fourteenth  century,  stiU  a  ca:si 
connection  exists,  and  the  perpetuation  of  its  doclrinal  principles  laJ  » 
is  accounted  for  and  traced  from  many  of  the  dispersed  members  i«* 
into  secular  life  throughout  Europe,  taking  refuge  in  the  raooisierits  «•'- 
contemporary  Order  of  "  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,"  afterward  Icoown  u  Ka 
of  Malta,  if  the  old  Templar  Order  is  dead,  its  teachings  hue  «* 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  niles,  constitutions,  and  even  the  go 
features  of  its  ritual  and  ceremonies  have  been  preserved,  appropritfnl. 
practised  in  the  modem  reformed  system  ;  that,  with  such  madifiatiG* 
the  changes  of  opinion  and  slate  of  society  demand,  it  is  a  tctwiL  ■ 
British  Empire,  of  the  same  objects  which  it  correctly  represents.  Tlw  "' 
of  the  subject  has  the  weight  of  evidence,  legendary  as  well  as  hi** 
over  the  visionary  assumption  of  Masonic  Templary  and  its  coeW 
Unfortimalely,  many  members  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  who  ha«  tifcoi 
Templar  degrees,  endeavor  to  pervert  its  Christian  character  hr  ndrwi: 
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theories  uncier  the  cover  of  science  or  criticism,  to  undemiiDe  truth.  They 
eagerly  5»cize  u|X)n  any  new  discovery,  physical  or  moral,  to  use  against 
Christianity,  and  insist  that,  in  the  course  of  evolution,  the  old  Templar 
doctrines  were  merged  into  Speculative  Freemason r)'  of  a  universal  creed. 
Although  they  profess  not  to  doubt  the  substantial  correctness  of  the  origin 
of  Templary  and  its  [)rinriples,  yet  they  will  not  admit  the  advisal)ility,  in 
its  modem  form,  of  perpetuating  its  Trinitarian  Christian  character.  'Yhey 
consider  that  Knights  Templary  and  Freemasonry  must  eventually  yield  to 
evolutionary  progress,  and  believe  that  roan's  conception  of  the  Deity  corre- 
spontis  with  his  knowledge  of  Nature  and  with  advancetl  intellectual  sttulies. 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  present  day,  replacing  the  tenets  of  the  Catho- 
lic or  Universal  faith  by  a  **  go-as-yoy-pitase"  (*hristianity,  exposed  to  the 
insidious  attack  of  the  freethinker  and  the  sceptic,  with  whom  philosophy 
takes  the  plare  of  religious  truths,  —  who  substitute  satire  for  re\erence,  —  and 
who  professing  to  be  wise,  reject  Revelation,  and  are  thus  op|>osed  to  those 
who  desire  to  perj>etuate,  as  followers  of  the  old  Templar  principles,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith,  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  («4n1. 

'llie  formula  of  reception  into  the  Christian  degrees  of  Knights  Templar)' 
is  totally  distinct  and  different  in  strticture,  creed,  and  usages,  from  that  of  the 
Templar  degrees  based  upon  Freemasonry.  'ITie  admission  of  meml)ers  of 
the  Hebrew  persuasion  and  Unitarians,  on  this  continent,  is  <lirectly  oppOi>ed 
to  the  teachings  and  constitutions  of  the  Onler  strictly  enforced  in  the  British 
Umpire,  which  require  a  test  of  belief  in  the  Holy  and  undividcnl  Trinity, 
unthout  which  no  Templary  can  exist,  all  special  pleading  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

The  extraordin.ir>'  inconsistency  in  the  Masonic  Templar  degrees  w  shomn 
by  the  fact  that  many  commanderies  in  the  United  .States  of  America  intrcxluce 
the  Easter  services  of  the  Kpisco|>al  C*hun:h  into  their  ceremonials.  Is  not 
this  a  direct  contr.idiction  of  their  assertion  th.it  Tempbry  is  an  integral  {Hirtion 
of  Freemasonr)'.  whose  universal  creetl  ignores  the  dcKtrines  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  Incarnation  of  the  Messiah  ?  fi>r  there  are  mu.  and  never  were,  ami 
never  can  be.  two  kinds  of  Christianity.  Hut  many  of  the  members  of  Masonu 
Templary  seem  to  have  no  convictions  at  all  ui>on  the  subject,  apfieanng  to 
consider  the  Templar  degrees  merely  an  imitation  military  ap|>enilage  to  Free 
and  .Accepted  M.isonry,  imiK>sing  in  ap|>earance  on  the  <areless  crowd,  with 
whom  militar>'  pomp  and  public  display  ttx>  often  usurp  the  place  of  tnith, 
contrary  to  the  m-ell-known  principles,  usages,  and  occurrences  of  ilaily  life. 

Even  if  there  had  l)een  a  connection  l>etween  the  an<  icnt  buiMers  ami 
the  old  military  Templars,  which  has  l>een  distinctly  disproved,  how  could  there 
be  any  with  the  present  symlwlic  s\"stem,  when  this  was  only  first  heard  of 
in  the  bsl  century,  nearly  (we  hundred  vears  after  the  suppression  of  the 
miliury  Onier?  Much  of  the  historv  of  Ma.(>nr>*  written  in  former  times  ha* 
been  proved  by  modem  investigation  to  be  unreliable,  and  it  is  only  within 
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the  last  thirty  years  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  clear  up  thr  mbs. 
diciory  opinions  and  fables  thai  surround  Masonic  Tcmplary,  tcu«caa(  s 
origin  and  meaning,  with  its  assumed  Masonic  conne<:tiaa.  Prenantr  n 
trouble  had  been  taken  to  investigate  the  truth  or  falsehiXKl  of  ihc  VKcam 
made, —  every  idle  story  and  legend  being  taken  for  granted  » «inc4f  Ok 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced,  at  different  limes,  to  prove  ika  it 
Templar  system  was  a  component  part  of  Freemasonry- ;  but  aU  hwclM  - 
to  convince,  in  the  face  of  Aislorie  fads  and  modem  critictsm.  b(nv*aa» 
fully  pervereive  of  truth  these  inferences  may  have  been  arranged. 

The  argument  brought  forward  that  the  Templar  degrees  (onaed  1  jead 
the  original  system  of  the  Masonic  Craft  rei'itwil  is  evidently  ineoneci,  tH| 
based  on  anachronisms,  as  they  refer  to  periods  iting  after  the  inreaboiat 
adoption  of  Masonic  Templary.  Therefore  the  assertion  of  the  UnitiJ  *■» 
of  America  Templars,  that  ^[asonic  Templary  was  a/u-nvf  a  panof  th^ 
bolic  Masonry  of  the  revival,  from  its  being  conferred  in  Masonic  hodiBtf« 
since  1785,  has  no  f one.  Although  the  Templar  degrees  havebeaaot 
neclion  with  Freemasonry  for  about  a  century  jkasi,  it  does  nxUkm^ 
they  previously  had  any  such  connection.  It  wa>i  only  flboui  dtU  tiwi 
few  years  earlier,  that  the  error  was  made  in  Great  Britain  taA  Imindi 
adding  the  chivalric  Templar  Order  to  the  Masonic  syxiem;  ifae  Biadr 
originating  in  the  false  legend  that,  at  the  suppression  and  dtsjienioacfAc 
old  military  Order,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  many  of  the  membcn  JMlrf 
the  Masonic  Crnft  of  builders,  introducing  into  Freemasonry  the  napirf 
their  old  religious  military  Order.  This  has  been  amply  proved  to  1«  la  A 
tale  without  founiiation.  \V'hy,  then,  continue  to  perpetuate  so  gUnng  1  ^ 
statemenl  ?  If  the  United  States  of  America  Templars  chose  to  form  1  sm» 
of  Templary  out  of  Freemasonry,  it  does  not  follow  that  Freenu»3Bf?  «1 
Templary  are  synonymous.  They  also  claim  that  the  Templar  deftp«  ■« 
always  conferred  only  under  Masonic  Craft  charters  ;  but  this  Utur  i^ 
means  having  the  Craft  warrant  in  the  room  during  the  Templar  cennoMV 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  them  sufficient  authority  as  ajtpitd  Move 
degrees.  In  these  remarks  I  have  followed  the  maxim  of  speaking  pi*iii^ 
of  what  I  know  and  am  convinced  is  true,  being  well  aware  that  the  prifc 
mind  is  never  drawn  or  held  by  doubtful  suppositions  or  specqlwon^  ik 
majority  seldom  taking  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  truth. 

The  term  "Allocution,"  "a  speaking  to,"  and  that  oi  military,  added  to  Ac 
title  religious  Templars,  merely  follon-s  the  ancient  Order,  to  thov  alas 
they  are  derived.  ".Allocution"  refers  to  the  "Mandates'*  of  tiic  adot 
Grand  Masters,  but  is  not,  with  the  title  military,  strictly  applicable  in  « 
modem  system,  which  does  not  pretend  to  establish  a  tuu-  tm'gkttf  miitn 
Order,  but  to  represent  and  perpetuate,  in  a  Masonic  Christian  society.  •• 
principles  and  usages  of  the  old  obsolete  religious  and  military  fratenilxx' 
the  Middle  Ages,     To  address  the  members  by  the  title  of  "  Sir,"  prefiud  9 
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the  name,  is  manifestly  incorrect,  as  it  implies  a  civil  rank  in  the  prerogative 
of  the  Ouwn  alone,  and  is  but  a  caricature  of  national  dignities.  "Sir 
Knight "  is  e<|ually  wrong,  being  but  a  (|uaint  poetical  license  of  *'  ye  olden 
time."  to  denote  the  occupation,  as  **  Sir  Page,"  **  Sir  Monk,"  *•  Sir  I*riest," 
etc.,  etc.  It  may  also  have  been  adopted  from  the  French  Monsievr  U 
Chevalur^  referring  to  the  title  in  allusion  to  the  obsolete  ^^OrJre  du  Temple* 
of  France  ;  but  it  can  only  be  proper  to  use  it  occasionally  in  preceptories,  for 
the  distinct  puq)ose  of  not  appearing  to  ape  the  civil  orders  uf  knighthood. 
Correctly  si>eaking.  Sir  is  never  use<l  as  a  prefix  to  the  surname  itself  unless 
the  Christian  name  is  added ;  this  mistake  fre(|uently  occurs  on  this  continent. 
The  pro|)er  term  of  address  is  brother  or  frater^  plural  fratrei^  not  the  false 
\jax\ii^ /raters,  'ITiis  word  has  no  reference  to  the  Roman  C*atholic  I'riest- 
hood  ;  it  is  merely  the  Latin  for  brother,  in  common  use  by  the  religious 
military  fraternities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  no  suih  thing  as  Masonic 
knighthoinl !  Any  such  claim  or  usage  is  but  a  childish  fable.  'I1ie  honors 
of  knighthooil  can  only  be  conferred  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  realm,  or  the 
representative  of  the  Sovereign,  duly  authorized. 

Aekaowltdflll^Bt.  —  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  mcknow  ledge  the  VAluJible  mfurmAitoo 
1  have  oht;imrd.  «it  diHerent  limes,  by  the  perusal  of  the  moti  relubk*  |Njblication«.  and  perv>n«l 
comrs|xmdcnce.  from  all  of  which  I  have  denved  instruction  and  pruht.  adu|»iinc  m  many 
in^tance^  thr  mformation  recorded,  and  largely  drawing  from  them  in  the  iourM>  <if  my  rrfnark^. 
vix. :  "  Addiium'»  Histury  of  the  Knights  Templars."  published  in  MngUnd.  184a.  with  Later  rditums. 
Mji)or-( K*neral  Porter's  ( Koyal  Kngineers)  "History  of  t!»e  Kmgtiis  of  .Maiu.**  ^ho  1%  mm  a 
Knight  of  justice  of  the  hlnglish  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  "  hurnr%*  Skrti  h  uf  the  Mi^tory 
of  the  Knights  TemiJUrs.'  Kdinburgh  Kdition.  1837;  also  "Sevrrt  S«KKitr**'  uf  thr  Midd>  Age*. 
article  "  Irmplarv. "  in  the  I  jbrarv  of  Useful  Knowledge.  1837  .  "  Itic  Histnrv  and  IVr%riuiion  of 
the  TempUrs,"  by  CVNeil  Have;  "A  Concisr  History  of  thr  Order  <if  the  Irmple."  by  Sir  l**i  k 
Colquhoun,  LKI). ;  "Sketch  of  the  Knights  I'cmpUrs  and  St  John  (ff  Jnusalrm,"  with  m>ir%on 
"The  Ma.sonic  Templars."  by  Richard  \VtK»f,  K.R.S.,  of  VV.airvt-r.  tJigUnd.  1865;  "Origin  ol 
the  Karlv  History  *>(  Krerinasunry."  bv  W.  (».  Stnnbrrnnar.  Nrw  Y»>rk,  ll^•^,  Maiuv  &  Siik.rft.  a 
very  instnictivr  work;  "  History  of  Frrrmasonr^  in  thr  Hutrict  ot  Ma  ta."  l»v  A.  M.  Itrt«ad:v  of 
Ijncoln  Inn,  Ixmtlun,  lUrnster ,  Itesidt-s  numerous  othrr  wttrks  and  Mav»niL  |uninh.«-t%.  etc.. 
together  with  that  most  rxhauMive  Masonic  historv  of  modern  times,  by  K.  Y.  iyou.d.  tUrruter  at 
law,  I^ondon.  Kngland.  —  the  fullest  evrr  published,  —  a  perfcs:t  mine  uf  information  in  itsrj.  not  to 
tie  found  in  any  other  publication,  'lliese  works,  addetl  to  my  fMrrsoral  vorre^iMindrmr  with  Sir 
I*at'k  Colquhoun,  LLJ>.,  thr  Arch  Registrar  of  Convent  l>tvrni'i,  and  thr  Hon.  J.  httr-Hmrs 
Townsrnd,  ludgr  uf  thr  Admiralty  Courts.  Dublin,  the  Arch  I'hanceilor  ot  (.'t»n\eni\»enrr.«..  and 
(jrand  Commander  of  the  A.'. A.'.S.*. R.*.  33*  for  Ireland;  lieneral  .\:i*rrt  l*ikr.  \\.r  inarming 
Masonic  author  and  Nestor  of  the  Symbolism  of  Freemasonry.  Grand  C'umman.ler  A  .*.  A .'.  > .'  R . . 
for  the  Southern  jurisdiction.  I'nttet}  States  of  America,  with  manv  other  Mas^tntc  authontir^.  |o 
Hughan  of  lurquay.  the  eruditr  English  Mastinic  historian,  \Vhstehead  of  York,  the  rralous 
sup(M>rtrr  of  the  theorv  of  a  continuatum  of  the  true  historv  of  the  Trmplars  to  ihe  |«rr%rnt  timr, 
as  shown  in  thr  refrirmrd  Templar  system  of  the  Empire.  I  am  greatly  inilebtetl .  a!so  to  I>r  |ohn 
H.  Graham,  of  Richmond.  Qurbec.  the  Kx-Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  I^odge  ol  (^jcl»rc.  whosi> 
Iramrd  and  vhti'.arlv  addressee  on  Krrrmastmnr  have  dtme  so  much  to  ad\ance  tl.r  pro»{vnt%  of 
the  Ordrr  in  that  Province  and  of  his  own  (irand  Ixxlge:  but  morr  (virticular  «  tft  a  Mavtnu 
frirnd  and  ablr  wntrr.  whose  acquaintancr  I  furmrii  some  few  years  luik  I  but  mho  d«»rs  m^i  wish 
his  name  made  public),  from  whom  I  derivnl  m<>«i  intrre^ting  and  rarrS  vaiuafi.e  int<orma}.<'n  on 
the  early  Christian  character  of  Krrrmasonrv.  and  from  whom  aiM»  I  reieivrxi  thr  r^a*  .a/<.'«  of  a 
ritmsJ  belonging  to  the  late  Pr.  Hans  H.  (tram,  a  I>ani«h  physician,  who  had  lirrn  i.\  irt  «.u'g«^in  to 
his  late  Majesty  Chnstian  VH.  i»f  Itrnmark.stilisrqurntlv  settling  in  Nri*  York.  1825.  «hrrr  he  died 
in  1840.  a  man  of  acknowVdgeil  ability  anii  lulturr.  a  mrmlirr  (»t  t'tr  i  >rdrr  of  M.  Jo'  n  ot  frrusa- 
lem.  the  pnnciples  of  which  ni>ble  Ordrr  he  promulcatrd.  fullv  reaii.nu  thr  C?ir:\iian  tra».hing%  of 
the  old  religious  and  military  fraternitie%  «l«  thr  true  source  t>f  (.'hrt^tun  .Mavonr^  without  anv 
rv«ervation. 

The  Danish  Christianized  Masonic  Ritual  is  unique,  and  belie\-ed  to  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  John,  at  the  Cireat  Masonic  Con* 
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grrss  of  Wilhelmsbad,  Hesse  Cassel,  in  1782, asa  /n//- explar 
dcp'ces  of  Symbolic  Chrisiian  Freemasonry. 

It  would  appear  thai  the  Danish  Suvi^reign  is  a  hereditary  Grand  Uaarf 
the  Fraternity  of  St.  John  in  that  kingdom,  carried  there  by  qtioodui  ft* 
estant  Knights  after  the  dispersion  of  the  combined  Scottish  cMvabic  (Ms 
of  the  Temple  and  St.  John,  at  the  Reform^ition.  From  the  sacred  dunoB 
of  its  ceremonies,  it  is  not  generally  or  publicly  made  kiMWD,  being  erff 
communicated  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  to  prc\-eni  the  saoed  BiA^ 
revealed  in  the  privacy  of  its  chapters,  being  made  ihc  sport  or  the  n 
and  the  "profane,"  and  which  could  be  of  no  interest  to  those  who  p 
-    sceptical  and  rationalistic  views  of  the  present  day.     The  Ritual  w» 

to  nic  under  the  same  restrictions  ;  it  has  nothing  in  rornmon  with  the  DoaA 
one  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masonry  of  the  English  revival,  a.d.  1717,  isl  tia 
no  respect  a  part  of  Baron  Hund's  Templar  system  of  the  "  Strict  ObKmac^' 
both  of  which  it  altogether  ignores. 

A  certain  analogy  seems  to  exist  between  the  degree*  of  Comoficfta, 
Freemasonry  and  Christianity,  which  is  better  explained  by  a  syoopai  of  ii 
teachings  of  the  ancient  Christian  mysteries. 

The  secrets  of  the  Mj'stery  of  Christianity  were  only  commi 
the  initiates,  and  these  initiates  were  first  made  Christians,  then  i 
in  Christianity,  and  finally  raised  to  a  knowledge  of  all  its  Afitrriitlii.  Tiim 
were  three  degrees  or  steps  in  Christianity,  and  its  religious  sj-stem  wa»  kiMl 
as  the  "Distip/ina  Areani"  —  the  discipline  of  the  secret.  There  was  xn^ 
teric  and  exoteric  doctrine.  The  three  classes  who  received  the  tkrer  dipia 
of  the  primitive  Church  were  the  "  Catechumens,"  the  "  Compeirntes,"  aH 
the  "  Illiiminati."  In  the  first  degree  of  Christianity  the  c-ind>>bie  ai 
baptized.  Baptism  introduced  the  believer  to  the  Christian  Mj-stery.  Xht 
sacred  doctrines  taught  in  the  several  degrees  were  those  of  thc"TriBil)r» 
Unity,"  "the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos  or  Son  of  Ciod,"  "the  CradkiiM,* 
"the  Resurrection,"  and  the  "Secret  of  the  Liturgy." 

Baptism  initiated  the  candidate,  while  a  participation  in  the  Lord'*  Si^ 
per,  or  Eucharist,  marked  ^he  raising  of  the  candidate  to  the  highnt  Atpet 
of  Christian  light  and  doctrine.  All  through  the  writings  of  the  Early  Fadcn 
of  the  Church  reference  is  made  to  the  Christian  mysteries  and  iHeir  ko* 
doctrines.  Initiates  were  strictly  forbidden  to  paint,  cut,  or  <arvt  *iij  rtfa- 
cnce  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
The  Origin  of  Spi-ruLATivE  or  S^iibouc  Freemaso!€RY. 

The  Templar  Syitem't  Connection  with  Freemaeonry.  —  The  modem 

Templar  s>!»tem  having  l>een  so  long  intimately  associated  with  Freemasonr)', 
it  beiomeh  neccss;iry,  fur  a  better  un<lerstanding  uf  the  subject,  to  give  some 
account  of  the  radical  changes  made,  and  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Fraternity 
in  Kngland,  commenced  in  a.d.  1 71 7,  by  the  revivalists.  This  is  done  to  show 
that  the  old  orders  of  chivalry  could  never  have  had  any  connection  with 
Freemasonr)',  except  in  the  imagination  of  the  last  century  Masons ;  and  to 
state  my  view,  conviction,  dcfluctions,  and  stand-point,  so  materially  different 
from  that  usually  adopted,  and  arrived  at  after  many  yean  of  careful  investiga- 
tion and  research  from  all  available  sources  and  written  authorities.  Many  of 
the  discrepancies  in  Masonic  history  arise  from  not  knowing  or  not  distin- 
guishing the  wide  difference  between  ''  Ancient  Christian  Freemasonry  *'  and 
the  Free  and  Accepted  Masonry  of  the  present  day.  This  will  help  to  explain 
and  account  for  the  supposed  connection  with  the  old  religious  and  military 
orders  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  would  be  useless  to  refer  to  the  antiquity  of  all  the  Masonic  traditions, 
only  interesting  to  the  antiquarian,  and  giving  but  little  insight  into  Masonic 
rites  and  degrees.  Our  knowledge  commences  with  the  Christian  era,  passmg 
over  reference  to  the  building  of  the  Solomonian  Temple  and  the  usages  of 
the  workmen  employed  at  that  period,  —  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  of  no 
account  in  the  present  investigation. 

The  Sacred  Kytteriet.  —  Ancient  Symbolic  Speculative  Masonry  arose 
from  the  teachings  of  the  sacred  m>'steries'  ritualistically  practised  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  a.d.  600  to  800,  and  at  a  later  period  in  many  parts  of  (ter- 
many,  France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  revelition  of  them  was 
consUntly  made  to  the  Prophets ;  and  these  mysteries  were  Uught  in  their 
schools  and  colleges,  extending  to  the  time  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  fHire 
and  untainteil,  although  surrounded,  throughout  their  course,  by  all  sorts  of 
heathen  superstition.  They  were  violently  opposed  by  the  Jews,  and  were 
derided  by  the  members  of  the  ancient  Pagan  m>'steries  that  flourished  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  mhich  continued  until  a.d.  800,  when  they  ceaseti. 

The  Ancient  Kyitariet.  —  'Iliere  were  many  religious  mysteries  of  the 
ancient  worM,  that  histor>'  expbins,  which,  with  the  spirit  ami  spread  of  the 
Christian  religion,  l>ecame  extinct.  The  whole  course  of  history  flatly  con- 
tradicts the  possibility  of  a  perpetuation  of  their  doctrines. 

'  Thr  tnith*  cont-iin***!  in  the  ^acrrd  nuMrrir*  wrrr  Oir  couni*Tpart  of  OiriiK'  rrrrUtioo. — 
the  |ftfrriinn»T  of  the  Christian  faith.  —  prr«rrvr<l  from  the  "  llrgmning."  hA%ing  becti  kmmii 
trmnsmitted  to  tuccceding  g«nenition»  by  the  Patiuuchs, 
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The  idea  of  a  direct  connection  between  them  and  Freetnasonijk^ 
more  than  an  idle  fancy,  for  the  reaemblance  of  certain  isoUlcd  I 
l)ols  and  customs  is  no  e»-idence,  as  all  such  societies  arc  similar  ia  a^ 
respects.  Scripture  defines  the  sacred  mysteries  simply  as  revealed  tnilJ>,tlM 
none  could  discover,  but  which  Cod  himself  has  made  knowit.  The  nfipM 
Mysteries  taught  in  the  cloisters  of  the  early  Church  wcrr  Junciior  ts  & 
Christian  religion,  being  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  :  they  saw  Christ  ^iiA.wA 
re]>resented  Him  and  His  doctrines  by  symbols ;  they  are  in  cxiMcnce  10^, 
as  they  were  then,  the  advent  of  Oirist  confirming  iheir  gloo'-  Tbeywti 
thar  none  can  claim  the  right  to  eternal  life  beyond  the  grave,  «re  tkac  •hs 
believe  in  Him  that  liveth  and  was  dead  and  is  now  ahvc  foTeterawic,'' 
who  follow  Him,  in  the  narrow  path  marked  out  for  pilgrims  in  ifieirnjao 
here  upon  earth. 

Fraternity  of  Operative  Stone-Uaaoos.  —  In  the  tenth  eentuty  a  |«^ 
iar  fraternity  of  "  t)perative  Stone- builders,"  —  well  known  trtvt  Ewn«.— 
c^laimcd  the  right,  under  I'apa!  privileges,  of  exercising  the  (wildiq^iitf 
throughout  all  Chrisiendom,  and  to  be  exclusively  employed  oa  all  one* 
edifices.  They  were  established  in  England  about  the  time  of  the  Coaqn^ 
or  a  few  years  earlier,  under  a  local  superior,  having  rommnnioUion  "ak  *t 
head  of  the  whole  body  in  Europe  ;  and  it  is  well  autheottcaicd  thu  Ihe  IM 
of  "  Stone-masons "  in  the  Christian  world  were  emplugrvd  ■  ttf 
s  of  the  Church.  They  kept  the  niles  of  their  croft  secret,  u  fRcnr 
its  monopoly.  They  were  always  engaged  in  the  couxtruction  of  Ae  p^ 
Kcclesiastical  edifices  of  the  time,  and  were  protected  by  fapal  cJunwi  od 
supported  by  the  most  talented  and  influential  men,  ihroughoai  the  »lwfc  rf 
their  history. 

Ancient  SpeculatiTe  Lod^ei. —  It  is  well  authemicated  thxl  kxl^  ^ 
Speculative  Masonry  for  instruction  were  anciently  held,  presided  o»ff  If 
M.ister  builders.  Many  of  these  builders  were  of  high  Ecclewutical  mt, 
great  learning,  and  renown,  who  taught  the  rude  workmen  the  relipooi  ^ 
moral  principles  for  which  the  Fraternity  was  noted,  as  well  as  the  Uwi  <i  *< 
Craft.  They  also  instructed  them  in  the  then  mystery  of  architecture,  ■W 
was  carefully  concealed  from  ail  who  were  not  initialed  into  the  brotbolMal 

Kesonraneo  Waiters,  or  Seekers  in  the  Temple. — These  lodge*  wvfe.it  ■ 
said  by  some  authors,  known  by  the  com|>ound  Greek  word  "Mfi^vrjf^— 
in  which  the  sound  has  been  cornipted  into  Masonry-,  the  meaning  of  ■Ibi* 
is  "  Waiters  or  seekers  in  the  Temple,"  or  those  who  waited  to  ha*T  In** 
truth  proclaimed.  This  meaning  applies  the  term  strictly,  m^t  to  Suk»** 
Temple,  or  to  any  other  material  building,  but  to  the  ifiiritua/  temple.  M^ 
who  is  constantly  progressing  and  being  prepared  as  a  living  $tmie  tm  ^ 
building  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  Heavens,  .\notber  imafn* 
lion  has  been  given,  viz. :  "  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Heaven."  Ilia.  ■*« 
connecle<l  with  the  other,  makes  it  more  pointed  and  impress«-e,  — one  boi| 
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Waiters  "  or  **  Seekers,"  the  other,  the  rtsu//  of  that  waiting  or  seeking ; 
viz. :  "  Heavenly  vision  or  enjoyment,  the  reward  of  good  works." 

This  won!  Sfesouraneo  appears  to  suit  admirably  Symbolic  Masonr>', 
although  much  fault  has  been  found  with  it  by  hyper-critical  Masonic 
reviewers. 

In  order  to  understand  more  clearly  the  object  and  meaning  of  Free- 
masonry, it  will  be  proper  to  give  concisely  some  particulars  of  its  origin 
amd  evolution. 

The  MiUannial  Delation.  —  K\  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  ( entury  the 
Christians,  relieved  from  their  mistaken  apprehension  that  the  **  one  thousand 
years"  of  the  Apocalypse  would  be  completed  at  the  tennination  of  the  tenth 
centur)',  and  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  hastened  to  build  new 
and  to  repair  the  old  Kcclesiastical  structures.  Succeeding  the  ruin  of  Impe- 
rial Rome  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Roman  Umpire,  in  the  year 
476,  the  great  historic  |>eriod  between  classic  anti<]uity  and  mo<!ern  times  is 
called  the  Dark  or  Middle  .Ages,  when  the  worlcl  was  sunk  in  the  deefKrst 
ignorance  and  crime  —  its  days  and  nights  passed  in  violence,  wrong,  ami 
oppression  —  until  the  Reformation  brought  it  to  a  dose.  During  its 
transition,  new  natitmalities  and  institutions  had  struggled  into  existent  e. 

The  Dark  Ages.  —  Human  learning  was  confme<l  to  the  m(»nasteries  t lur- 
ing this  era  in  the  world's  dark  histor>',  there  lieing  few  outside  the  religious 
houses  who  could  read  or  write  ;  but,  in  its  place,  the  old  *•  stone- iMiilders" 
have  left  much  of  its  history  in  chronicles  of  stone,  that  exist  to  the  present 
day,  and  all  the  docuiments  that  remain  of  the  "  ancient  builders  "  attest  their 
practical  piety,  morality,  and  honesty. 

The  Benedictine  Order  of  Konki.  —  In  the  early  days  of  (Christianity  the 
Benedictine  Order  of  Monks  was  the  repositor>'  of  ever)-  branch  of  science 
and  education.  To  them  it  is  conceded,  and  it  is  well  known  to  all  who 
fiave  examined  the  subject,  that  the  Order  was  pure,  as  far  as  the  leadmg  ikx- 
Crines  of  Christianity  were  concerned.  We  are  indebtetl  to  them  fi>r  the 
preser\*ation  of  the  sacred  or  divine  mysteries  which  existed  and  tlourishe*! 
centuries  before  the  chivalric  era.  and  whose  symUWs  and  ceremonies  tatight 
the  doctrines  of  Time,  Death,  Immortality,  and  Redemption,  m-ith  a  kmmletlge 
of  the  undivided  {Hrrsonality  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  manifestatum  of  the 
Redeemer  (kKi-Man,  the  .\tonement,  the  Resurrection  of  the  IkMly,  an<l  Man's 
responsibilty. 

It  was  exclusively  the  "  Ilenedictines,"  and  later  along  the  "  i  istcn  lan  ** 
Order  of  Monks,  who  employe*!  themselves  in  anhitecture.  Many  r\trnM\c 
buildings  were  erected  by  the  monks,  assisted  by  the  lay-bn>then  ami  Ner- 
vants  of  the  monasteries.  The  .Abbots  or  Sujieriors  dcsignetl  the  plans  for 
the  btiildings.  llie  Uy-brothers,  who  dwelt  within  the  i  in:le  of  the  monastic 
establishments,  an<l  hatl  a5>i>ted  the  monks  in  the  eret  tion  of  the  religiou> 
botises,  in  the  course  of  time  formeii  similar  .is^oi  iations  among  themselves 
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tmttidf  of  ihe  monasieries.  From  the  latter  sprang  the  Lndcii«Bdcai  b^p 
of  Gerraan  Stone-masons  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuno.  wUdii 
picsefve  their  Christian  chatacter,  as  is  shown  by  their  primitirc  kxlgn  tat 
ctUed  after  this  or  that  Saint. 

The  ancient  building  society  of  Strasburg,  in  Germany,  was  kninni  S  "Ik 
Brrjthers  of  St.  John." 

The  Independent  Lodges  of  OperetiTe  Stone-masons  aboliihtd.— Alk 
commeacernent  of  the  great  Chriiti in  reformation,  the  lasie  for  cxtcnmcK^ 
ious  buildings  began  to  pass  away,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Ordrw  to  >ba&K 
their  zeal  for  architecture  ;  and,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  rcligioos  hcHBa,tke 
taj- -brothers,  architects,  from  the  cloisters,  afHliatiog  with  the  gnOdi  d  i* 
nary  stone-masons,  by  degrees  lost  the  main  character  of  ifac  ofcl  M«- 
Their  technology  had  become  obsolete ;  and,  in  place  of  the  holjr  sad  «n* 
ttnths  which  had  built  ihem  up,  iheir  whole  attention  was  turned  to  (vtev 
architecture. 

After  the  Refonnation,  when  great  ecclesiastical  btiiMing  ceued  jiMtf 
entirely,  .the  Stone-masons'  society  degenerated  to  the  level  of  mete  Q^ 
live  Craftsmen;  also,  in  the  course  of  lime,  the  ceremonial  forms  ami  ™f» 
tliat  distinguished  ihem,  now  no  longer  understood,  lost  by  degrees  lbrirp«* 
iar  significance ;  yet  some  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  were  alwsyi  lilMsl 
and  preser%ed,  so  that,  at  the  establishment  of  the  modem  preaeai  Sjish* 
syilem,  many  of  their  customs  and  usages  were  still  in  existence,  mimV 
only  a  different  and  new  explanation. 

At  the  present  day  we  have  no  authentic  documents  which  refirr  to  ^ 
organization  of  the  Operative  Fraternity  during  the  most  nourishing  pciiod  if 
its  existence.  The  fall  of  the  monasteries  entailed  the  fall  of  the  OpeiSM 
Craft  ladges  attached  to  them,  and  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  ibe  Milt«^ 
ccntnry,  about  1539,  the  independent  Operative  Craft  lodges  ^m  jbofcW 
as  a.  fraternity,  by  Francis  I.,  the  last  assembly  being  held  in  A.n.  156J. 

The  Origin  of  tiie  Hame  Freemason.  — The  name  "  Freemason  "  q>t» 
for  the  first  time  in  Statute  35  of  Edward  I.,  of  England,  A.n.  1350.  "i 
statutes  if  artifictr  ef  servants"  and  from  the  original  French  text  oftfaeVl- 
ute  the  word  signifies  a  "  Free-stone  Mason,"  one  who  works  in  &re-rt»6 
as  distinguished  from  the  rough  mason  who  merely  built  wall  of  roogh  «^ 
The  modem  acceptation  of  the  word  gives  it  as  "  Free  of  the  Guilds  rf* 
Craft."  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  persons  who  "ot  ■* 
Operative  Masons  began  to  unite  with  the  Freemasons,  and  were  (GttinpaU 
&om  the  regular  working  Masons  by  the  denomination  of  *'  Accepted." 

It  is  certain  that  many  noblemen,  gentlemen,  military  officers,  ^o^ntK 
and  others,  attracted  by  the  moral  principles  of  the  Fraternity,  foiarf  * 
existing  lodges,  and  to  them  may  be  ascribed  the  radical  changes  ihsl  **■ 
ward  took  place,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Order.  It  is  well  bi«« 
that  some  of  those  earlier  and  most  prominent  Masons  were  men  of  taiBSfr 
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juid  f)ronc  to  push  fon%'anl  abstract  theories,  as  well  as  to  mix  themselves  up 
with  matters  philosopliical.  It  is,  thereibre,  easy  to  supi>osc  that  to  such 
minds  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  would  be  distasteful ;  their  imitators  of  the 
present  day,  of  the  heterodox  doctrines  of  the  '*  I'nitahan  school,"  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know,  are  in  a  small,  though  active  minority  in  British  Templar  circles. 

The  Decmy  of  Speculative  Lodges.  —  By  the  year  1 702,  the  Speculative 
lodges  in  Kngland  U-gan  to  de^^ay  and  fall  into  oblivion,  l>ecoming  so  degen- 
erated as  to  be  applied  to  puqK>ses  of  gain  and  self-interest :  ap]>earing  to 
the  minds  of  the  <  rcdulous  ami  superstitious  merely  as  a  mysterious  secret 
soi'iety.  useful  to  mariners  and  travellers  visiting  different  jiarts  of  the  world, 
as  a  safe  intnxltK  tion  among  strangers. 

It  is  recorded  in  tlie  publications  of  that  day,  as  a  common  thing,  when 
passing  along  tlie  streets  of  Ix>nd(m  and  LivcqKxil,  particularly  by  the  river- 
si*  ie,  to  i>bsen-c  large  painted  signs  over  the  doors  of  ale  houses  and  sailors' 
lotlginijs  :  *'  Afid^nr  tfiiiJe  here  for  i2T." 

It  was  when  the  ancient  forms  had  commenced  to  decay  and  the  tnie 
comj>rehension  of  the  meaning  of  ceremonials,  usages,  and  discipline  was 
dying  out.  that  the  Fraternity  felt  the  necessity  of  preventing  its  total  extinc- 
tion l)y  reiMabli^hing  the  Ancient  landmarks  and  reinstating  the  Order. 

The  Revival.  —  a. p.  171 7  saw  a  complete  change,  at  the  h.inds  of  James 
Anderson.  I  ).!>.,  Inirn  in  Kdinburgh  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centur>-,  a 
minister  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church  in  Picca<lilly.  I>»ndon,  and  John 
ITieoplulus  I>evaguliers,  LL,I>.,  of  ChriNt  Chunh,  ()xf«ir<l,  the  son  of  a 
French  Protestant  <  lergyman,  who  came  to  Knglan<!  after  the  revocation  i»f 
the  K'lict  of  Nantes,  assisted  by  other  old  memlKTs  chosen  for  their  ability 
and  knowledge  <tf  the  Fraternity.  'ITiey  were  desire«l,  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Order,  to  penile  ami  digest  into  a  nrxv  ami  hettfr  method  '''rhe  Histor), 
Charge^,  and  Regulations  of  the  .Ancient  Fraternity.*'  'ITiis  was  acconlingly 
done,  pointing  «li.>iim  tly  to  the  fact  that  the  true  character  of  Freemas<»nrr 
IS  only  the  history  of  the  o|)erativc  sodalities  ami  successive  ages  of  architects. 
They  were  no  doubt  actuate<l  by  a  spirit  of  toleration,  ami,  desirous  <if 
intro'lucing  a  coile  of  morals  without  the  aid  of  theology,  therefore  eradicateil 
the  sectarian  element  of  Christianity,  sulistituting  the  a|K>cr>'phal  legend  of 
"  Hiram"  ami  '*  SymUilism  of  Solomon's  Temple,"  transforming  it  into  what 
wc  now  fiml  •'  Free  and  .\ccepteil  M.i-sonr>',"  by  converting  the  okl  Stone- 
masons' allegor>\  upon  which  the  legeml  of  the  Third  degree  and  death  of 
Hiram  .Abiff  is  foun«led,  into  what  anciently  was  the  exposition  of  the  story 
of  the  fall  of  mankind,  the  sacrificial  redemption  of  the  human  ra<e,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurretlion. 

The  Seorganixation  of  Freematonry.  —  It  wouM  seem  that  Dr.  Anderson 
and  his  colleagues,  in  fulfilling  the  duty  confided  to  them,  may  h.ive  exceedetl 
their  authority  and  made  radical  changes  (|uite  unknown  before,  reorganizing 
the  Institution,  which.  af\er  sr)me  amen<lments,  was  formally  approved  and 
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in  plain  words  the  Lingxuge  of  tnith,  so  difTerent  from  its  interpolators  of  the 
present  day,  who  enlighten  only  to  iMrwiMcr,  and  allure  to  destroy. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  S}>eculative  Freemasonry  is  not  more  studied  and 
its  teachings,  a.s  emhieinatized  by  \\s  symbols,  Inrtter  explained  an<!  more 
largely  ventilated  throughout  the  Fraternity.  If  its  tenets  and  principles  were 
more  fully  known,  a  l>etter  spirit  of  brotherly  union  would  exist ;  but,  of  late 
]rears,  a  rare  of  Masonic  wriiers  has  spnmg  up.  of  the  "  sheep  walk  "  school, 
who  "follow  the  Iwaten  track  and  seldom  turn  aside  to  the  by-paths  "  ;  and,  m 
their  anxiety  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  Freemasonry,  they  have  indulged  m  a 
mere  re{>etition  of  unreliable  legends,  i)eq>etuating  what  Ls  vague  an<l  childish, 
creating  scepticism,  casting  doubt  upon  the  source  of  all.  It  shotild  Ik:  clearly 
underbtoix!  that  the  fretiuent  allusion  to  \\\c  great  antiquity  of  Freemasonry  refen 
to  the  ancient  architects,  —  stone- Imildens,  —  not  to  the  Free  an«!  Accepter! 
Masonry  of  mcxiem  times,  which  is  an  entirely  new  departure.  This  will  l>e 
better  exemplified  by  an  account  of  the  different  epochs  in  the  modem  and 
new  system  of  the  "  revival "  to  the  present  time. 


CHArrKR    II. 

EVOIXTTON   IN  THE   OrICINAL   PI-\S   <»K  SPFXlXATnT.   FrEKMA-SDNRV   SINtT 

TlIK    RKVrVAI.,    A. P.    1717-23. 

Degreat  Unknown.  —  Historical  investigation  clearly  demonstrates  that 
in  1717  the  present  system  of  clegrees  w.is  entirely  unknown.  Originally 
there  was  but  one  degree  of  initiation,  containing  all  the  elements  of  the 
degrees  now  practised,  —  the  names  of  *'  Kntere<i  .Xpprentii  e,"  "  Fellow 
Craft/*  and  "  Master  .Mason  "  being  merely  the  designatii)n  of  the  cLu>cs  of 
workmen,  not  of  degrees  or  stei>s,  —  the  actual  Society  or  Fraternity  Ining 
Com|x>sed  of  "  Fellows  '* ;  for  in  the  ohlest  re<:ords,  constitutions,  and  charges 
there  b  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  these  sefurate  degr^xs,  nor  any  to  the 
legend  of  "  Hiram  Abiff.'*  The  four  old  lodges  remaining  in  Ixindon  in  1717 
were  composed  entirely  of  "  Fellows," 

Th*  lint  Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  Matter.  —  Yhc  ret  ords  show  that 
at  the  •*  revival,"  the  inauguration  of  the  fir%t  (irmd  Ixxlge  in  the  Oaft  of 
Free  and  .Accepted  Masons  of  the  world,  and  installation  of  a  (tr.ind  Ma.ster. 
took  place  in  I>on<lon  on  the  24th  June,  1717,  without  rcfereme  to  the  old 
Masonic  Uxly  at  York,  thus  repealing  the  previous  custom*  of  the  Fraternity, 
to  meet  once  or  twit  e  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  matters  among 
themselves,  and  of  appointing  a  "  District  Mxster.*' 

1  Referrrd  to  at  trn^ih  in  the  Old  QiArfes  of  Bntuh  FreemaAoiu.  liJIr  "Documentary 
tUMory"  m  this  work. 
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passed  themselves  off  as  Masons,  and  a  number  of  spuriou: 
were  fonned,  causing  much  disturbance  among  the  Fratem 
mined  the  Grand  Lodge  to  alter  the  modes  of  private  recc^ 
the  existing  and  introducing  additional  pass  lokem.  These  t 
caused  many  dissatisfied  members  to  separate  themselves  f 
lodges,  and  hold  meetings  by  themselves  in  different  places,  i 
without  any  regular  authority ;  but  the  real  cause  of  the  diss 
from  the  additions  made  to  established  usages,  when  th< 
improperly  interfering  with  the  authprity  of  the  separate  and 
body  of  the  Ancient  York  Masons,  granted  a  charter  to  som 
them,  the  York  Masons  in  1725  having  formed  a  new  Grand 
own,  called  "  The  (Jrand  Lodge  of  all  England." 

The  AnoienU.  —  In  1751  the  irregularities  continued,  an 
members  withdrew  altogether  from  the  Society,  Complainr 
numerous,  and  votes  of  censure  from  Grand  Lodge  were 
refractory,  causing  the  seceders  to  declare  themselves  an  ind 
and,  without  any  authority,  they  assumed  the  term  of  "Ancient 
The  latter  propagated  the  assertion  that  the  old  tenets  and  esl 
marks  were  alone  preserved  by  them,  and  that  the  regulai 
and  its  adherents  had  adopted  new  forms,  to  whom  they  \ 
of  "  Moderns."  They  instituted  among  themselves  another 
known  as  the  "Ancients,"  usually  called  the  "Athol  Grand 
the  Third  Duke  of  Athol,  who  had  been  elected  Grand  ] 
created  numerous  subordinate  lodges,  gaining  the  confidence 
and  Irish  Masons,  who,  placing  implicit  reliance  on  the  repres 
to  them,  heartily  joined  in  condemning  the  regular  lodges  of  t 
in  London,  as  tending  to  introduce  novelties  into  the  Craft 
opinion  to  subvert  the  original  plan  of  the  revivalists. 

The  Advent  of  the  Rojal  Arch.  —  The  next  change  api 
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but,  for  the  most  part,  these  tradition^  are  Imt  vlNii^sury  MiriniM's  of  Masonic 
enthusiasts,  to  enli.ime  tlte  my^^tery  surrounding  Masonry  ami  its  history. 
Wc  learn  that  a  wonl  was  intr<Miu<'e<l  into  it,  formerly  given  to  the  *'  M*fkers '* 
in  the  Thin!  degree,  known  as  the  M.  M.  word.  Hy  whom  the  Royal  Arch  was 
fkbricatcd  has  never  Inren  ax  ertained,  but  that  the  c  eremonv  was  worked  in 
a  systematic  manner  at  York,  I^>ndon,  and  iHihlin,  al>out  1740,  is  well 
authenticated.  It  is  a  mistake  to  su|i(Hj!>e  that  the  well-known  se(  retary  of  the 
Cirand  I^nlge  of  the  .Amients.  I,.iMrenee  Dermott,  inventeti  it,  to  mark  the 
diflerenre  between  the  ceremonies  of  the  "  Ancients**  ami  **  Moslems."  as  it 
was  known  six  years  liefore  his  existence  and  ten  before  his  (>r.md  Lo«lge 
was  instituted. 

It  is  clearly  of  linglish  origin,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  otiier  f  >reign 
degrees  of  the  same  name,  although  the  *'  Chevalier  Ramsay."  a  Soii  hman 
residing  in  Frame,  the  accomplished  author  of  "  Cynis."  wh'i  had  devoteil 
much  of  his  time  to  Masonic  subje<  ts,  has  lK*en  <  retlite*!  with  it.  «>f  whi«  h  there 
is  no  proof  whatfver,  Rams.iy  died  several  years  j»ri<ir  to  the  f>rmati«in  of 
the  Athol  (irand  Ixulge,  ami  his  famous  address  in  1740  gives  a  Knightly 
origin  to  Freemasimry,  <liscar«ling  the  ()|K*rative  «les<ent. 

Fint  Working  of  the  Reyal  Arch  and  Templar  Degrees.  —  The  de^'ree 

of  the  Royal  .\n  h  does  m>t  aj)pear  iip«»n  the  recor«ls  a^*  Wxw^  regularly  worked 
in  chapters  In'forc  1762.  when  a  chapter,  or  Ri»yal  An  h  I'MJgf.  as  it  was 
then  called,  was  oi>ened  in  York.  At  this  time  there  were  aUo  nther  tlegrees 
incoqK)rateil  into  the  Mas<mic  system,  but  m»t  otfn  iaily  a*  kn<>wle<lged.  and 
the  Royal  Arch  was  known  in  the  *'  (Irand  I^xlge  t»f  ail  Kngland  **  at  York,  as 
the  fourth  tlegree  in  Masonr>'. 

L'p  to  this  ei>o<  h  there  were  no  intermediate  degrees.  'Hie  degree  of 
Virtual  \\\\\  Master,  or  jussing  the  <'hair  of  ;i  Inline,  as  a  tpialification  ft>r  the 
Royal  .\rch.  without  having  Ix'en  the  ././//  //  M.iNter  y^{  a  Craft  l«>lge.  was  m»l 
introduced  until  1 769,  at  which  time  we  tlrst  hear  of  the  oM  chivalri*  <  >r<ler 
of  KnightN  Tempi. ir>  iKing  associateil  with  NListmry  :  this  was  communi*  ate«i 
as  an  honorary  degree,  and  rerogni/e<l  by  this  (iraml  I^nlj^e  as  the  fifth 
degree  in  Masonry.  -  ret-orded  a>  sm  h  in  17X0,  —  l^eing  the  only  (irand 
IxMJge  that  exfr  recognized  Temjilary  as  Mast^nic.  .7,/  the>e  degrees  nere 
conferred  umler  Craft  charters,  the  Ma-vmic  loilge  l>eing  then  considered 
the  <Wr  sinine  of  genuine  Freemasonrv. 

The  American  Rite. —The  *M;raml  l>Mlge  of  all  Fn^Iaml"  did!  out 
alniut  1790,  leaving  no  repre-^mtatives,  and  it  never  1  hartered  I  »  L'es  out  «»f 
England.  It  is,  therefore,  a  ^reat  error  to  suppose  that  the  **  Y^rk  Rite  **  ol 
the  United  States  of  America  emanateil  from  it.  This  Rite  wa>  ti.e  fabrication 
of  a  prominent  Ameriean  Freemason.  Thomas  S'niih  Wtbb,  who.  it  the  temii- 
natir^nof  the  list  ceniur>',  added  det:rees  anil  4»ther  stran^^e  f»eculiaritieN  to  the 
American  Masonic  sy>tem.  —  revolu:ioni/ing  not  only  the  nr^t  three  ilegnt^N. 
but  the  Royal  Arch    and    Knight    Templar,  and  emleavored  to  shtm  that  he 
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rants ;  but,  of  late  years,  govemeii  by  an  indeixrndent  Grand  Lodge  of  its 
own.     Irelaml  and  Scutlami  give  it  before  the  Royal  Arch. 

The  Iriih  £071!  Arch.  — The  system  of  the  Irish  Royal  Arch  is  <|uite  dif- 
ferent from  all  others,  the  legend  referring  to  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the 
I^w  by  Hezekiah.  it.c.  624.  That  of  Scotland  is  a  separate  degree,  practising 
the  work  of  the  Athol  Masons,  but  was  revised  early  in  the  present  centur>*. 
and  is  now  more  in  accordance  with  the  English  ceremony  ;  but  all  these  s)*s- 
terns  have  been  considerably  changed  in  ceremonial,  with  many  im|>osing 
additions,  referring  to  inci<ients  in  Jewish  history  and  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon. Ik)th  Scotland  and  Ireland  adopt  and  confer  the  preliminary  degrees  of 
the  Excellent  and  SufHrr-Kxcellent  Master;  at  least  they  used  to  do  so. 

The  EngUih  and  American  Syftemi.  — 'I*he  system  of  the  Uniteti  (irand 
Lodge  of  Kngland  is  altogether  unknown  in  France  and  Ciermany.  .\U  the 
lodges  there  retain  the  Craft  system  of  the  '*  Ancients,"  and  do  not  confer 
the  Royal  .\rch,  as.  after  the  ITiird  or  Master  Mas43n's  degree,  they  enter  into 
what  is  called  the  "  High  C«rades  of  the  Templar  Order." 

It  is  only  in  the  United  States  of  .America  system  that  the  Craft  or  Blue 
degrees  (this  latter  name  being  peculiar  to  them  from  the  color  of  the  rib- 
bon), the  Royal  .Arch  Chapters  and  Mark  Ixxlges,  the  (Councils  of  Royal  and 
Select  NListers,  and  Encampments  of  Knights  Templar,  are  called  the  "  York 
Rite,"  and  constitute  the  ''standard  Masonic  work." 

The  name  Blue  lodges  is  not  known  in  ScotLin<l ;  there  ever)'  loilge  has  a 
color  of  its  own  adoption.  My  mother  lodge  of  (flenkindie  in  .M>enleenshire, 
formerly  No.  333,  was  bright  yellow,  but  afterward  ch.inge<l  to  the  "  Ixith  " 
tartan  .in  compliment  to  the  W.-.  Master  and  founder  of  the  lodge,  Major- 
(kneral  .Sir  .\lex.  I.eith.  K.C.6. 

The  .Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  of  ^^  degrees,  with  other  denomi- 
nations of  Rites,  known  as  Masonic,  are  in  a  separate  system  altogether  from 
the  Craft. 

A  short  account  of  the  High  Grades  will  help  to  explain  how  the  Templar 
degrees,  derive<l  from  the  ancient  chivalric  Order  of  the  Crusades,  became 
mixed  up  with  and  added  to  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masonry  of  modem  tmies. 


CHAPTER   IIL 

The  Masonic  High  L)ix;r£ES.. 

High  Degrees  and  their  Baaee.  —  I1ie  so-calleii  high  degrees  mean  a 
variety  of  degrees  conferred  in  different  rites  profes>ing  to  l>e  .Masomc,  but 
which  cannot  in  strictness  be  consitleretl  xs  proj>erly  so,  they  being  only  ^*tfxi- 
Masonic  additions  nude  to  the  original  Craft  degrees  oi  S|)ecuUtive  Free- 
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rowel  in  the  other.  But  this  is  only  another  version  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
Q  Nehemiah's  lime,  when  repairing  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  recorded  in  the 
bunh  chapter,  sixteenth  verse,  of  that  I*rophet.  'lliese  legemls  enabled  the 
ertile  imagination  of  visionary  ritual  compilers  to  invent  new  degrees,  not 
ihrays  having  the  merit  of  historical  truth,  as  an  ampUfication  and  develop- 
Dent  of  the  history  of  Si)eculative  Masonry.  Some  of  these  rites  would 
^pear  to  be  derived  from  the  Hermetic  philosophy  of  the  (lerman  sch(x>l, 
if  which  no  proof  exists ;  but  when  Philosophers,  with  others,  joined  the  Craft 
odges  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they  may  have  introduced  some  of  their 
flernietic  Rosicnician  symbols  into  Masonry. 

The  Ancient  and  Accepted  ScottiBh  Site.  —  In  the  liritish  Kmpire  and  the 
Jniteii  States  of  America,  the  term  high  degrees  is  now  generally  apphed  to  the 
Vncient  and  Accepte<l  Scottish  Rite  of  ^t^.  The  Egyptian  Rite  of  Mi/raim  and 
Memphis,  etc..  exist,  all  of  which  have  their  ohti  ailmirers  and  followers  ;  but 
he  Stipreme  Councils  of  the  Scottish  Rite  api)ear  to  l>e  the  only  universally 
icknowledged  and  legally  constituted  systems  in  their  several  jurisdictions. 
!n  a  sketch  like  this,  it  is  imjiossible  to  enter  fully  into  the  histor>'  of  the 
itcs ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  .Ancient  and  Acceptetl  Sc  <ittish  Rite,  or 
kxrttish  .Masonry,  is  (Ierive<l  from  a  Ixxly  formerly  known  in  France,  called 
*  The  lOmjKrrors  of  the  Kast  and  West,"  who  had  organized  a  rite  known  as 
iial  of  •*  Perfection,"-- established  in  Paris,  1758,  —  consisting  of  twenty- 
Sve  degrees,  to  which  eight  final  ones  were  added  gradually,  from  time  to 
liose,  towanls  the  end  of  the  last  century,  although  conflicting  statements 
lave  been  ma<le  as  to  their  French  parentage. 

The  Thirty-Third  Degree.  —  'I*he  Rite  has  been  called  by  its  present 
tame  since  i So  1-2.  It  is  divided  into  seven  distinct  secti^mj,  each  section 
jcing  under  a  separate  and  s()ecial  authority.  On  being  brought  ti>  .Amer- 
ca,  it  apiKMred  first  as  the  Rite  of  Perfectitm,  a  Hebrew  MaN4>n.  Stephen 
Vforin,  having  received,  in  1761,  from  the  Councils  of  the  Kmjtcmis  «if  the 
Sast  and  West,  a  |>atent  to  confer  the  degrees  of  the  Rite.  \  Crand  bnlge 
ras  forme<l  at  Charleston,  1783,  and  a  Supreme  Council  i^  ofKrned  there 
D  1801. 

It  m*as  introduced  into  Kngland  from  the  United  .States  of  Amenca  in 
845,  but  only  the  i8th  and  30th  degrees  were  conferretl,  all  the  mter- 
Dcdiate  degrees  l>etween  the  Master  Mason  and  30th  InMng  <  «>mmunicate<l 
ly  name  only.  'I*hese  two  degrees,  the  18th  and  30th,  had  U-en  kn<m-n  and 
iractisetl  in  the  Knglish  Templar  system,  as  the  **  R«>se  Oi»i\  and  Ka'l»>sh.'* 
or  many  years  lief<»re  the  Ancient  ami  .Accepte<l  Scottish  Rite  was  mNtituteil. 
Jy  the  surremler  of  these  hvo  decrees,  the  Rite  was  intended  tt»  Mijiersede 
he  Masoni<"  TempLir  system  in  Knglaml  ;  for,  in  the  first  statutes  of  the  Rile 
here,  it  will  he  seen  that  so  averse  was  the  Supreme  C*ouncil  to  the  Masonic 
Tempiar  system  that  candidates  for  the  Rite,  at  the  time  of  l^rinc  ailmittrd, 
rcre  allowed  to  wear  the  jewels  oT  j/fv  other  Masonic  rank  they  had  oluained 
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I .  u.  fianngiuu,  in  wiiu^c  lavui  i  iiou  rcssigneu,  navuig 
the  Rite  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  of  America 
had  received  all  the  degrees  in  New  York,  with  authoritj'  to 
having  subsequently  affiliated  with  the  Supreme  Council  of  '. 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  Supreme  Council  was  dela 
was  received  from  England. 

Objectionable  Titlei. — I  cannot  help  commenting  up< 
tionable  titles  of  the  degrees  in  the  Ancient  and  Accept 
What  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  terms  used  in  the  "  Ro 
Master,  who  is  named  "  The  Most  Wise  and  Perfect  Mastei 
is  called  thai  of  "  Sublime  Princes  of  the  Royal  Secret,"  p 
"  Puissant  Sovereign  Grand  Commander,  Sovereign  of  S 
Lodges  of  Perfection  are  governed  by  a  "  Thrice  Potent  Gr 
and'a  Council  of  Princes  of  Jerusalem  by  a  "  Most  Equitabli 
Grand  Master,"  with  "  Most  Enlightened "  Grand  War 
"  Valorous "  Grand  Officers.  The  abolition  of  these  rid* 
titles,  a  caricature  and  burlesque,  would  not  take  away  fim 
teaching  of  thf  degrees,  and  is  loudly  called  for. 

The  Soottiali  Rite  Name. —The  name  Scottish  Rite  t 
with  Scottish  Masonry  proper.  It  is  supposed  to  hav 
'"  Ecossai "  from  the  niimber  of  Scotch  Masons  who  were 
time,  and  bent  on  giving  Freemasonry  a  mare  distioguL 
denominational  character.  The  legends  in  some  of  the  dcj 
appear  to  be  an  adaptation  to  the  dynasty  of  the  unfortunai 
House  of  Stuart,  whose  adherents  were  devoted  to  its  iatcres 
Side  Degree*.  —  The  greater  number  of  side  degrees  ik 
those  that  come  under  the  category  of  the  high  grade  syst 
ous,  and  should  be  struck  out  altogether  from  pure  Mas 
degrees  being  reuined  as  are  considered  advisable  to  exempt 
sysiem  of  the  Ancient  and  .Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  number  of  uselew  addition: 
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n  the  last  centiin'.  They  should  l>c  abolished  ahogether  in  connection  with 
>mre  Symbolic  Masonry.  These  rites  are  for  the  most  part  simply  separate 
KKteties,  all  of  whose  members  are  Freemasons.  This  is  more  distinctly  seen 
a  the  imitation  military  Masonic  degrees,  an  attempt  to  revive  the  old  obso- 
lete Orders  of  Knighthood,  by  tacking  them  upon  the  Speculative  system. 

High  Degree  Xitnali  and  Schitiiii.  — 'I*he  rituals  in  the  Ancient  and 
%ccepteii  Scottish  Rite  under  different  jurisdictions  are  the  same  in  all, 
'  Ringing  the  changes  one  upon  the  other.'' 

Unfortunately  a  schism  has  been  engendered  among  meml)ers  of  the  Kite 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  the  rivalry  of  contending  bodies  asserting 
I  claim  to  greater  antiquity  and  authenticity ;  notably  that  of  the  Cemeau 
Supreme  Coilflcil  for  the  whole  of  America,  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the 
established  Supreme  Councib  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Jurisdictions. 
rhis  rivalry  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  eradicating  the  feelings  of 
brotherly  consideration.  The  Supreme  Councils  of  the  Kmpire  have  avoidetl 
Interference  in  the  unhappy  dispute,  and  continue  in  amicable  correspondence 
irith  the  two  Supreme  Councib. 

General  Albert  Pike  and  the  Thirty-Third  Degree.  —We  are  principally 
bKiebted  for  the  history  and  symbolism  of  this  Rite  to  the  deep  research  of 
the  learned  and  scholarly  Sovereign  Orand  Commander  of  the  Southern  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  of  America,  III  .*.  Bro  .*.  (General  .-\ll)ert  Pike,  whose 
exposition  and  interpretation  of  Masonic  symbolism  has  ck-arly  shovin  that 
the  universality  and  universal  language  of  Freemasonry  exist  in  the  .A  .*.  &  ,\  .*. 
Scottish  Rite.  Ancient  symbolism  in  Craft  Masonr>'  has  been  nearly  for- 
gotten ;  for  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  many  of  the  present  symbols 
and  ceremonies  were  introduced  sincf  the  midiile  of  the  last  genlury.  There 
appears  to  have  been  little  ceremonial  practised  at  Masonic  meetings,  prior  to 
171 7.  In  fact  it  then  consisted  of  little  more  than  the  O.  R,  the  communi- 
cation of  the  modes  of  recognition,  and  reading  the  Ancient  Charges. 

To  the  ijidefatigable  literary  labors  of  our  111  .*.  Brother  are  due  the  remod- 
elling and  pbcing  the  Rite  above  all  other  high  degrees.  To  the  same  111  .*. 
Bro  .*.  we  also  owe  the  new  and  beautiful  rituals  of  the  Royal  Onler  of  Scotland, 
of  blc  years  introduced  into  the  United  States  of  .America  and  Canada,  another 
of  the  additional  degrees  peculiar  to  Scotland,  of  an  exceptionally  quaint  and 
interesting  character,  first  heard  of  about  1 740. 

Interferenoe  of  Craft  Orand  Lodges  with  Other  Maaonio  Bodies.  — The 
Craft  Grand  I^odges  of  the  Flmpire  have  no  power,  nor  have  they  ever  asserted 
any  desire,  to  interfere  with  the  constitutions  of  any  other  rite  consuiered 
Masonic.  This  has  also  been  the  case  until  late  year>i  in  the  Uniteil  Sutcs 
of  America,  where  a  desire  has  arisen  to  extend  jurisdiction  over  all  other 
degrees,  distinct  from  the  Craft.  'ITiis  is  clearly  in  opposition  \o  the  principle* 
adopted  when  the  Revolutionary'  War  of  1776  icnninated,  which  dcmmnceil 
all  foreign  interference,  repudiating,  rejecting,  and  abrogating  the  doctrine  of 
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to  judj;r  ihr  worhl.  This  increased  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  City,  whirh 
were  consuU-retl  in  the  highest  degree  meritorious  anci  even  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  man's  salvation. 

The  foundation  of  the  Order  grew  out  of  these  circumstances,  beginning 

the  first  instance  with  a  small  number  of  Ikrnedictine  monks  who  resided 

monasteries  whi<  h  had  iK'cn  established  at  Jcnisalem,  am!  were  principally 
employed  as  nurses  in  the  hospitals,  attached  to  the  religious  houses,  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  an«l  worn-out  pilgrims  viMting  the  Holy  I.and. 

These  Friars  partook  largely  of  the  military  spirit  of  the  age,  and  became 
"monk"  s*»ldiers,treceiving  from  time  to  time  money  and  great  accessions 
to  their  ranks  from  the  religious  fraternities  in  Kurope,  who  forsook  their 
monasteries  to  join  their  brethren  in  Palestine,  and,  with  the  numerous  hordes 
of  pilgrims,  were  organized  by  skilful  military  leaders. 

Why  called  **  Soldiers  of  the  Temple.** — The  Onler  was  first  composed 
of  a  few  Frent  h  Knights  of  noble  lineage,  aften»*ard  largely  increased  as  they 
became  known  and  grew  in  usefulness  and  military  renown.  'ITieir  following 
was  swelled  by  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society,  who  flo<  ketl  to  the  famous 
Standard  of  the  •*  lleauseant/*  an<l  were  called  ^^  Thf  poor  ftlh^vscUien  of 
Jisa.'s  C'liRisr"  — "  Poor  soldiers  of  the  Temple  of  Si»lomon."  sul)se<juently 
abbreviated  intr)  "  Knights  Templars";  the  btter  appellation  from  the  f.ict  that 
their  house  was  built  near  the  Temple  church,  close  to  the  foundation  of  the 
ancient  Temple  of  SoK»mon. 

Throughout  their  course,  the  military  Templars  were  strictly  a  religious  l>o<!y. 
founded  from  the  monastic  Onler  of  the  Iiene<lictine  monks,  who  profevsetl 
the  <lo<-trines  of  a  living  Christ. 

At  this  periixl  it  is  j»roper  to  rememl>er  th.it  there  were  two  cliNtinct  l)o<lics 
of  the  Ik-nedic'tines,  who  left  their  cloisters  on  l>eing  relieve*!  from  the  mis- 
taken apprehension  that  the  emi  of  the  worKI  was  at  hand,  -—  the  one,  the 
lay  brothers,  —  architects, —  referred  to  in  the  <  )rigin  of  SjK'culative  .Masonr>  ; 
the  other,  those  who  assisted  at  the  formation  of  the  militar>'  Onler  in 
Palestine  ;  l)oth  leanng  the  cloisters  in  Kurope  at  the  same  time,  carr>ing 
with  them  the  knowle<lge  of  the  sacred  m\*steries,  and  movetl  by  the  same 
motives  gUiriously  to  accomplish  the  object  desired,  of  recovering  the  Holy 
Land  fr»:n  the  Infidels. 

Hist'in*  tells  us  that  the  Beneilictines  were  admitted  to  be  the  first  in 
order  of  time,  as  well  as  of  imiH)rtance,  of  all  the  monastic  fraternities  of  the 
West. 

81  John,  the  Almoner. — The  first  cloister  built  to  shelter  the  pilgrims 
jotimeying  to  Jenisalem  was  near  the  Holy  St*pulchre,  and  fillt*<l  bv  IWnc- 
dictine  monks,  to  which  were  added  two  hosj»itaK  —  one  for  men,  <letluated 
to  St.  John,  the  Almoner,  —  a  Oreek  who  h.id  l)een  P-itrianh  of  Jerisalrm 
in  the  '•eventh  century  and  who  h.id  sum»red  Christians  i»f  the  Hojv  City, 
when  they  liecame  the  victims  \y{  the  S.iraccns ;  the  other,  for  women,  —  to 
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The  Order  being  spiritual,  the  candidates  for  admissioi 
when  the  Order  was  fully  established,  required  to  have  bo 
by  a  secular  Knight,  when  they  were  received  into  the 
assembled  in  the  chapel  of  their  preceptories ;  for  as  mem 
deign  to  accept  honor  from  a  layman  :  the  only  exceptio 
an  Ecclesiastic,  —  a  Bishop,  —  who  was  pemnitted  to  jol 
being  a  secular  Knight. 

But  there  were  no  Bishops,  that  is  Prelates,  of  the  Ore 
of  three  distinct  classes,  not  degrees,  viz. :  "  Knights," 
"  Serving  Brothers  " ;  this  included  the  "  men  at  arras," 
ous  retinue  attached.  The  number  of  chaplains  was  sn 
not  admitted  at  first  as  a  part  of  the  body,  until  the  Oi 
maturity. 

They  had  no  secret  ritual  except  that  which  they  broug 
the  cloisters,  and  which  pertained  to  the  divine  doctrines  t 
they  undoubtedly  adopted  a  peculiar  ceremony  of  recept 
military  novitiate,  applicable  to  the  rules  of  chivalry,  which 
than  one  of  ordinary  discipline  suited  to  the  age,  —  conned 
bations  and  precepts  as  far  as  concerned  the  object  of 
The  ritual  was  the  basis  of  the  ceremony  and  that  adopted 
consequent  thereon.  The  doctrinal  portions  were  confine 
who  were  full  believers  of  Revelation,  and  were  communicj 
conclaves  where  they  were  preserved  as  the  foundation  < 
and  system,  corresponding  with  the  Word  of  God,  which  I 
animated  them  throughout  all  their  trials  and  conflicts. 

Spread  of  the  Order,  and  Relation  of  tbe  Teupimn  to  '. 
course  of  time's  changes,  the  Order  had  spread  throughou 
flermany,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  to  which  they  wi 
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Holy  Sepuli  hrc  ami  recovering  the  Holy  I ^nd.  The  r)riler  w.is  no  longer  of 
use  as  a  mililar)'  |M)wcr,  an<i  it  was  fell  that  their  day  of  u^efulne^>  was  passed. 
Between  them  and  Philip  IV.,  King  of  Franre,  surname*  1  Lf  lUI,  a  bitter  ami 
undying  hatred  had  lK*en  engendered  by  many  acts  of  am»gan<  e  ami  insub- 
ordination againnt  his  authority,  llieir  enormous  wealth  and  great  military 
power  inflamed  his  avarire  and  raised  his  jealousy,  as  leading  them  to  aspire  to 
a  foundation  <if  authority  inde]K*ndent  of  kings  and  other  {M^tentateN  ;  and,  on  the 
Other  hand,  their  RuKti  arrogated  to  themselves  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge 
in  all  things,  ami  taught  in  their  secret  com  hives,  where  none  Ihii  the  iii<»st 
trusted  memlnrrs  were  admitted,  that  the  Papal  {Kiwer  was  a  false  and  danger- 
ous assumption  of  authority  over  the  minds  and  < onsriemes  of  men.  and  that 
very  many  of  the  dogmas  of  Rome  were  gross  ami  rhiltli>h  su|>erstitions. 
They  also  cultivated  and  asserte<l  more  lil>eral  views  of  faith  ami  religion  than 
were  current  at  the  time.  l)eing  well  verse*!  in  the  mysteries,  legends,  learning, 
and  traditions  of  the  i>eoples  they  h.nl  come  in  contact  with  in  the  Kast, 

'ITieir  exclusive  privileges,  from  thf>se  enjoye<i  by  other  institutions,  inten- 
sified the  feelings  of  jealousy  and  aversicm  towards  the  Order,  whi<  h  led  to 
their  final  annihil.ition  by  the  King,  and  Poinr  Clement  V.,  who  had  entii  ed 
the  (rrand  Master,  Jacques  de  Nfolai,  ami  his  prim  i|>.il  officers  to  I'.iris, 
actuated  by  the  Iwse  motives  of  jwssessing  themselves  t)f  the  treasures  <»f  the 
Templars,  and  who  had  entcre<i  into  an  unholy  league  to  destroy  the  Illustrious 
Onler. 

Dettrnotion  of  the  Templars.  —  ( >n  the  night  of  the  loth  of  (>  tolnrr,  i  ,v>7. 
when  the  (irand  .Nf aster  and  his  princii>al  officers  were  re|M)sing  in  confidem  e 
in  the  Christian  Capital  of  France,  they  were  surprised  and  s<M/nl  in  the 
House  of  the  Temjile  in  Paris  at  break  of  <lay,  ami  at  the  vime  tune,  by  a 
preconcerted  plan,  all  of  the  Knights  in  Frame  were  arrested  ami  thrown  inl«» 
prison.  Nfany  were  put  to  the  torture  to  force  them  to  confens  crimes  of 
which  they  were  ignorant,  and  those  who  survived  the  rack  were  c«indemned 
to  pine  in  prison  without  aid  in  their  <  ause,  and  with  mmp  ely  subtenant  e 
enough  to  sup|>ort  existence.  .At  length  they  were  led  tmt  in  kimU,  at  om* 
tinie  some  fifty  together,  and  burnetl  ti»  death  u|Mm  fag«»ls. 

Martyrdom  of  De  Molai,  and  Dissolution  of  the  Order. —  Ilie  (;raml 

Master.  Jaccpies  de  Molai,  renowned  in  many  a  hard-fought  field  of  I'alestnie. 
in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  four  i»f  his  priors,  were  the  last  \iitniis 
of  this  relentless  i)ersecution.  .\fter  remaining  nearly  seven  years  in  <  ap- 
tivity,  they  were,  on  the  nth  Manh.  1.^14.  le«l  out  for  e\e<  tition  and  burnt 
before  the  cathedral  of  Paris  in  presem  e  of  the  assemble*!  <  iii/ens,  —  the 
glorious  mart\Ts  of  a  glorious  Order.  Thus  peri >hed,  after  an  exiNteme  of 
nearly  two  hundreil  years,  the  *•  ()r«ler  «»f  the  Temple, "  which  wa>  disM>lved 
and  stri|»|>ed  of  its  jxissessions  and  privileges;  b'lt  its  \\\\A  o\erthn»w  by  the 
Pope  and  King,  with  confiMation  «»f  its  preceptories.  <  ouKl  m»i  and  'lid  not 
<iestroy  all  the  tnie  and  noble  spirits  that  rem.iined.  said  to  have  numliered. 


The  Templars  diapened  in  Great  Britain  and  Other  Coi 

bers  joined  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  upon  which 
lands  and  lordships  of  the  Templars  had  been  conferred,  tak 
the  name  of  the  corpbined  Orders  of  St.  John  and  the  Teni 
individuality  of  the  Templars  was  forgotten,  while  that  of  St. 
Others  entered  into  religious  houses.  This  was  the  case  in 
the  Order  was  also  dissolved,  but  not  extinguished,  although  P 
sent  his  Bulls  to  the  wise  and  good  Archbishop  Glenfield  of 
raunicate  the  Order  and  institute  an  inquiry,  in  conceit  w 
ing  Ecclesiastics,  into  the  conduct  of  the  Knights.  The  I 
also  united,  urging  the  Archbishop  to  action,  who  declined, 
considered  it  expedient  to  take  steps  in  the  matter,  and  ca 
to  examine  the  Templars  confined  in  York  Castle. 

When  the  Knights  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  religious  hot 
penance  and  prayer  for  their  alleged  crimes,  they  conducted  t 
such  propriety  that  they  were  all  released,  —  but  some  of  thei 
remain  and  live  in  the  monasteries. 

Many  married  and,  retiring  into  private  life,  dispersed  over  E 
instances  retaining  the  symbolic  religious  training  of  their  old 
they  made  no  secret  of,  thus  proving  the  falsehood  of  the  ace 
against  them,  and  assisting  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
principles  of  the  Order  to  the  present  time.  This  is  also  assert 
the  English  historian. 

The  HospitallerB  of  St.  John  of  Jenualsni.  —  To  the  Oid 
Hospitallers,  founded  in  1096,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade, ' 
indebted  for  the  transmission  of  the  Templar  precepts  and 
Order  sprang  from  a  secular  body  instituted  in  Palestine  in  ti 
both  sexes,  and  was  devoted  to  the  succor  of  the  poor  and  sick 
Their  drf=s  wa<i  a   nlain   hl.irk   rnhc   havino  a  white  crmx  on  t' 


over  their  arnvir,  —  tho  <ivil  l»Mm  h  retaining  the  blark  habit  ami  white 
eight|x>intcil  i  mn^.  Wlu-n  the  Holy  l^iml  was  cvacuaictl,  they  established 
themselves  at  Lima>ol,  in  Cyprus,  the  female  branch  havmg  retired  to 
Europe. 

The  Knighti  of  Bhodet.  —  In  1309  they  seized  the  Islaml  of  Rhodes, 
which  th«-y  held  lor  more  than  tw«)  (eninries,  \mtil  driven  out  by  Silonion  the 
Nfagnifi*  ent,  of  the  Ottoman  Minpire.  when  they  pHneeded  to  C*an<lia,  Nfe?isina, 
and  Italy.  They  uhiinately  o<<:upieil  the  Island  of  Malta,  ceded  to  them  by 
IMiihp  V.  of  .Spijji  ill  15  v>i  he  stijmlating  that  they  should  tlefend  it  from  the 
Tuiks  and  Corsiiirs  of  Rirlwry,  ami  restore  it  to  Naples  if  they  evir  recov- 
ered Rluxles.  In  this  tlieir  new  alxnle  they  assumed  the  name  of  Kni>{hts  of 
Malta,  rem.iinini;  in  possession  of  the  Island  until  it  was  surremlered  to  the 
Fremh  under  Na])olc«)n  in  1796,  when  the  Order  as  a  politicd  jxiwer  was 
abolished  . I  ml  the  members  <lis|>ersed, — the  Nland  becoming,  in  iSoi,  one 
of  the  ]>o-iM*Nsii>ns  t)f  tlic  Uriii.sh  Crown.  'Ilie  Order  of  the  Hf>spitaller« 
of  St.  John  give  the  ^lr^l  idea  of  ho^|>itals  in  Kngland,  where  they  were 
called  ".Stranger  hou!*eN,"  affording  shelter  to  the  weary  traveller,  as  well 
ju  to  the  si<'k. 

The  Eigliih  **Langae**  of  Malta.  —  legitimate  branches  of  the  oM 
political  ()rlert>f  Malta  are  still  in  existence,  but  a  few  s<:attere<l  fragments 
are  all  tliat  is  left  of  the  etmtinental  **  Lan^ues^*  into  whi<  h  it  was  divitle<l. 
The  only  one.  with  that  of  Ilramlenburg  in  I^ssia,  retaining  the  elements 
of  its  original  vitality,  the  noble  and  praisworthy  object  of  administenng  to 
the  wants  of  the  destitute,  for  whi*.h  the  Or«ler  of  St.  J.ilin  was  foumleil, — 
although  afierw.inl  it  bi.'came  a  military  and  canonicd  organization  like  the 
Templars,  —  is  the  old  •*  Knglish  Sixth  l-angue  of  Malta."  It  w.is  rc\i%-ed  in 
Kngland  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  ineontestably  proved  to  lie  the  hneal 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Onler,  whirh  was  dev(»le«l  to  the  onmnal  pro- 
fession of  the  Ho>i>itallers  —  the  alleviation  of  the  sit  k  and  NUfTerin,;  i»f  the 
htiman  race.  The  I^ngue  holds  its  <  hamery  at  St.  Ji»hn*s  (Lite  llimte, 
CIcrkenwcll,  London,  —  all  that  remains  <»f  the  ancient  prh»ry  of  that  name, 
—  the  f  hief  hou^e  of  the  Order  in  Kngland,  which  has  well  earnetl  its  appro- 
priate motto,  •*/*/<»  /■/.//•"  and  **/Vv  Vtuiiate  I/i'minum.** 

I)uring  the  vear  i.SSS  it  was  rcconMrit  te  1  umier  Roval  charter  of  ineor- 
poration,  with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  as  S»vercign  He.i«i  and  P.itnm,  ami 
untler  saitl  charter  H.*.  R.*.  H  .".  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  Ikt*  ome  the  "  (iraml 
I*rit>r."  It  numliers  in  its  ranks  many  scions  of  the  proutlest  houses  ol  our 
British  nobilitv,  l»4)th  male  and  fem.ile. 

The  FettiTals  of  the  Order  of  Malta.  —When  the  head<|iurter«.  or,  as 
it  was  called,  the  **Chff-hcii  '*  of  the  Order,  w.vs  heM  in  Malta,  there  Here 
Itru  great  festivals  observed.  — tme  on  the  J4th  t»f  Juno,  —  St.  John's  Pay, — 
being  that  of  its  Patron  &iint ;  ami  the  other  (»n  the  Sth  of  S<*pteml)cr,  —  S:. 
Ihry's  Day, —  that  date  being  also  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
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The  Histakea  Connectioii  of  the  Templar  Order  witl 
Having  thus  shown  the  origin  and  object  of  those  two  ta 
military  Orders,  their  representatives  in  the  modem  Masoi 
explanation.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  ancie 
Pricste,  and  that  to  strike  or  injure  a  Knight  of  St.  John 
sacrilege. 

Many  conflicting  opinions  and  surmises  have  been  adv 
why,  and  when  the  Templar  system  was  introduced  into  F 
origin  of  all  Masonic  degrees  is  not  always  easy  to  ascert 
being  averse  to  publicity,  handing  down  to  posterity  their 
five  voce,  with  the  same  caution  that  the  philosophers  of 
pcqtctuating  their  symbols  and  mysteries  j  and  the  ancient  ' 
Jesuits,  never  communicated  their  proceedings  to  strangen 
in  their  secret  conclaves,  were  even  concealed  from  the  gre 
own  members.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  small  organi 
up  in  many  places,  and  the  hope  cherished  that  it  would  be  ] 
the  Order.  A  great  and  extensive  organization  could  not  wl 
vitality  and  died  out  without  a  struggle  ;  but  it  is  equally  unrea 
that  the  fragments  entered  into  any  association  of  working 
of  the  corporations  of  builders  or  Freemasons,  who  coul 
expected  to  devote  themselves  to  the  restoration  of  the  tJd 
Order,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ban  of  the  Church ;  evo 
would  not  have  been  secured  to  the  Knights,  and  there  is  0( 
ever  joined  the  German  building  sodalities  to  restore  the  Old 

There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  doing  so  afUr  tl 
therefore  no  valid  reason  exists  why  they  should  have  concea 
ization  under  the  mask  of  Freemasonry.  It  is  difficult  to 
Freemasonry  and  the  Order  of  the  Temple  could  ever  have 
mated.     Symbolic  Masonry  is  of  its  very  existence,  cosmoDO 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Commencement  of  Modern  or  Masonic  Tempmry. 

ipUr  Freemisonry.  —  Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  com- 
ncnl  of  the  eighteenth  century  numerous  works  were  written  by  the 

to  make  manifest  the  practices  of  occult  philosophy,  and  it  is  claimed, 
>m  the  (lis|>erse<i  members  of  the  combined  Orders  of  St.  John  and  the 
irs,  in  S<otlan(l,  the  secret  ceremonies,  principles  and  customs  of  those 

were  attained  and  privately  promulgated.     This  le<i  to  the  revival,  in 

century,  of  the  olwolete  chivalhc  orders,  but  under  the  mistaken  sup- 
1  that  they  were  of  Masonic  origin. 

tier  of  Malta**  at  a  Modern  Protettant  Depee.  —  I/>ng  aAcr  the 
nation,  when  the  HospiLil  and  Templar  lamls  in  Scotland  were  ce<led  to 
tish  C  Town,  indei)endent  bodies  sprang  up  under  the  name  of  '*  Knights 
irs  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,"  attachetl  to  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  ami 
)ward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  elected  (trand  Masters  or  Ctrand 
mdcrs  of  their  own. 

re  were  also  separate  l)odies,  calling  themselves  "  Knights  of  Malta." 
still  exist  in  the  United  States.  These  latter  assert  a  ver\'  doubtful 
ige  historically,  as  representing  the  old  Onier  of  Malta,  from  the  l*rot- 
disj)ersc<i  members  of  the  combined  Orders  in  Scotland.  'Iliey  are 
ie<:ied  with  any  of  the  branches  of  the  existing  chivalric  bo<ly,  lacing  Init 
societies  founded  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  •'  Orange  ( )rdtr,**  to 

and  protect  the  IVotestant  faith.  It  is  imfK^ssibU  that  they  <  ould  l>e 
)resentatives  of  the  chivalric  Onler  of  Malta,  which  continued  there 
le  surrender  of  the  Island  in  1 796,  and  had  issued  edicts  of  expulsion 

the  members  of  the  Scottish  branch  of  St.  John  as  unfaithful  to 

3WS. 

se  separate  associations,  called  Knights  of  Malta,  existed  l>efore  the 
on  of  the  St:)vereign  Carder  from  the  Island  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any 
tion  l>etween  them,  copies  of  correspondence,  with  allusion  to,  or 
mce  of  stattites,  would  be  forthcoming ;  but,  as  nothing  of  the  kind 
rr  been  protluced,  and  no  reference  was  made  at  the  time  to  such 
tion,  it  is  (juite  evident  that  it  never  existed. 

fin  of  Masonic  Templary  from  the  **  High  Oradet.**  —  It  has  been 

shown  that  the  military  Templars  and  the  ancient  builders,  —  Stone- 

of  the  cloisters,  —  took  their  rise  from  the  same  source,  promulgating 

le  doctrines  of  the  sacred  m\*steries.     This  may  have  helped  to  originate 

3r  of  a  sul»sequent  connection  with  Freemasonry. 

iem  Templary  of  the  Empire  can  only  be  considereti  an  imitaiion  of 
:ient  Order,  rather  as  appropriated  than  inherited,  being  a  Christian 


history.  This  system  was  grafted  on  Freemasonry  ia  t  j( 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  Templar  degrees  in  Frai 
previously ;  based  upon  the  fable,  that,  at  the  dissolution  i 
tary  Templars,  certain  Knights  look  refuge  in  Scotland 
extinction  of  the  ancient  Order  by  joining  the  Guilds  of 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  3 
having  arrived  when  the  Templars  should  boldly  proclaii 
of  the  Order,  they  instituted  the  rite  of  "  Strict  Observai 
to  be  received  from  the  ranks  of  Freemasoiuy,  in  gratitude 
and  support  it  was  alleged  they  had  received  from  Masonry 

The  Saccession  to  Freemasonry  a  Fable.  —  There  is 
foundation  for  the  fable  that  members  of  the  dispersed  1 
political  suppression  in  1314,  became  Freemasons;  it  ii 
fabrications  of  modern  Masonic  tradition,  to  account  for  th 
Templary  with  Masonry,  totally  opposed  to  historic  facts  ; 
probable  that  the  proud  and  haughty  nobles  of  that  age,  fn 
Templar  Order  was  selected,  would  engraft  themselves  1 
mere  mechanics,  when  all  the  great  military  orders  in  Eur 
them,  and  only  too  glad  to  receive  into  their  ranks  ao  rei 
body  as  the  chivalry  of  the  Templars. 

The  Qreat  Uasonic  Congress  of  1782  and  Bits  of  Strii 
In  July,  1782,  Prince  Frederic,  Dtike  of  Brunswick,  Grand  I 
of  "  Strict  Observance,"  held  a  congress  at  Wilhelmsbad,  in 
a  great  representative  assembly  of  Masonic  delegates  box 
world.  The  result  of  this  conference  was  a  refutation  t 
Templar  system,  when  it  was  resolved  and  declared,  that 
was  nol  the  successor  of  the  '  Military  Templars,'  althoug 
their  organization,"  —  that  the  rituals  should  be  amended, 
loilcres  should  not  be  oblitred  to  work  the  hieh  depress. 
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After  the  ronft-rence  at  Wilhclmsba»l,  the  rite  of  *•  Strict  Obscn-ancc  *' 
gradnaily  decliniMi,  and  ultim.UcIy  died  out  aitu^ether,  altho-.i^h  on  the 
Continent  of  Kurope  a  ref«)rined  system  of  the  rile  is  still  the  b-iMs  of  their 
Templar  tlejn'ces. 

First  Introdactioii  of  Masonic  TempUry.  —  rempKirisTn  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Hniish  Kmpire  in  the  Masonic-  l<xi^c>  known  as  the  "Ancient^,* 
under  the  I)iike  of  Athol,  who  was  also  (irand  Nf  aster  of  St  otlaml  in  the  la>t 
century.  This,  then,  wa*  carrietl  to  the  North  Anurif  an  Colonir**,  where  it 
has  always  found  favor.  In  Ireland,  also,  the  («rand  \aA^v  derive*!  the  aJtU- 
Aiy«i<i/ degree  from  the  vime  source  ;  h-at  it  was  not  until  i  7K0  that  the  Templar 
degrees  were  merged  into  the  Masonic:  syr»tem,  following  the  Royal  Arc  h  in 
the  !»e<juen<e  of  additional  dej^rees. 

SngUsh  TempUry  Distinct  from  the  Craft— Sime  the  latter  part  of 
the  jKLst  c*entury  incpiirin^  brethren,  for  the  want  of  soinrihinf^  more  tanf^ible 
and  visible,  have  never  cea^^ed  to  grope  in  the  dark,  <  ulling  information  from 
every  part  of  the  glol>e,  until  the  Craft  (rrand  I^nlges  have  given  way,  in  s*» 
fiur  as  they  think  they  may  assent  to  different  systems  of  degrees  In'ing  intro- 
duced as  Masonic*,  although  they  know  not  why.  This,  then.  wouM  seem  to 
be  the  iruf  reason  why  Templary  has  In'en  so  c  l<isfly  a^so<  lated  wuh  Krre- 
mascmry  ;  but  our  Knglish  Templar  system  has  always  l>eeii  kept  iepar.tte  a::d 
distinct  Ukww  the  Oaft  degrees,  forming  n«>  part  c)f  them  and  i-mfcrrcd  aftrr, 
the  Royal  Arch  iK'ing  considered  the  citmax  of  FreemaMinry. 

Masonrv  d<K*s  not  teach  anvthing  inconsistent  uith  the  Chn^tiin  fa:!h  .  at 
the  Mine  time  it  does  not  teach  the  **  Trinity  in  rnilv,"  as  Christ;  in'«  tii.iler- 
stand  it:  farthermore,  it  does  not  teach  th.it  T.-.Ci  .*.  A  .*.< ).  T.-  l'.-.  is 
Immanuel,  —  (Jod  with  us,  -  -  Christ.  Templary  is  «  ailed  llie  Nf.iN.tii;i  i  hristian 
Ortler,  btit  modem  Masonry  is  not  Christian  •  it  has  but  one  cmd.  —  lielicf  m 
God,  —  and  teaches  the  doctrine  c»f  the  resurrecti«m  ;  hence  the  wule  differ- 
ence from  that  of  Templary.  Why,  then,  interfere  with  thf  t.ii;«!  imental 
principles  and  very  lusis  of  Templary.  by  emleavoring  ti»  amalgam  ite  its 
doctrines  with  that  of  the  univervd  creed  of  Freemav>nrv,  a  methrKi  which 

* 

certainly  destroys  its  meaning,  intenticms,  and  ust-fulness? 

Masonic  Templary  a  Misnomer.  —  Templar>'founde«I  u]^>^n  nv^lt  rn  rr'*r- 
masonry  is  a  misnomer,  an"!  di>es  //.•/  represent  the  Templar  ( »rder,  am  :it;;  «»r 
modem.  It  is  only  an  imitation  Masonic  degree,  cm  Chri^tiin  priruiples, 
imposing  on  the  careless  crowd,  with  whom  cerenvuiial  anl  show  \\^\  often 
usuq>  the  place  of  truth,  which  they  thus  s,icrifice  to  the  love  of  |»i»pulanty 
and  di^f»lay. 

Templar  Ritual  and  Costume.  —  A  Ctr.md  C  onchve,  i>r  governing*  N>!y  of 
the  Templar  system,  w.is  hold  in  I^mdon  on  the  4th  of  June.  1  7«u.  b\  intluenttal 
Masons,  ¥khen  the  statutes  of  the  exist in;^  ilegrees  of  Mason h  IVnipLuy  were 
revised,  adopting  a  short  combined  ritual  for  that  of  St.  John  of  Jenivdem,  to 
commemorate  and  account  for  the  union  with  their  old  enemies  the  Templars 


k.^ 


yj2  BKITISH   TEMPl^MY. 

Before  this  time  the  records  of  the  Jerusalem  Conclave  ■ 
England,  in  1786,  distinguished  this  knightly  grade  of  Malta  fi 
Templar,  in  costume,  by  a  red  tunic  with  slashed  sleeves,  i 
slouched  Spanish  hai,  all  having  the  white  eight-pointed  cro»  of  Mlfa.fe 
tatioo  of  the  red  uniform  and  white  cross  worn  by  the  milluiy<k»l 
Knights  of  Malta. 

These  Templar  degrees  continued  combined  with  that  of  Matti  mk 
1853,  in  the  encampments  of  the  old  system,  when  a  revisioo  gf  llw  ■ 
was  made,  and  the  degrees  of  Malta  were  excluded  Altugethet.  % 
encampments,  however,  continued  to  perpetuate  them,  althuo^Mli 
same  form,  they  being  much  curtailed,  to  evade  a  dc&ance  of  Ae  ^ 
Conclave. 

Changes  in  Bitnal  of  Malta. —  In  1863  the  Grand  CoodiKiB 
revised  the  degrees,  and  provided  a  suitable  ritual.  Another  ie«i»i 
the  name  of  the  "  United  Orders  of  the  Temple  and  Mnha,"  took  |ii 
1873,  when  new  statutes,  adopting  ami  consolidating  the  Ordcn,  woe  ( 
Up.  This  union  cannot  but  prove  beneficial,  as  approximating  to  tbt « 
Knights,  and  discarding  aJl  Masonic  connection  which  had  led  10  I 
historically  untnie. 

The  Templar  Order  of  the  A.-,  A.-.8.-.  Bite. — The  Andcni  md  An 
Scottish  Kite  of  thirty-ihrec  degrees  would  appear  to  throw  addiiiiMuiig 
the  Masonic  connection  of  some  of  the  degrees,  being  an  attempt  Bm 
the  Freemasonry  of  modem  times  with  the  obsolete  Chiislian  chiralrie  k 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  all  Masonic  degrees  outside  of  Cnfi  lla 
are  but  fabrications  of  the  last  century.  When  the  "  Kadosh  "  dccrrf  ,- 
Rite  was  first  invented,  which  refers  to  the  persecution  of  the  Tcmflir  '. 
there  had  been  for  a  century  and  more  no  reason  for  resorting  tu  inr  ^>^I: 
tion  under  the  mask  of  such  a  degree  to  maintain  a  secret  Temjiiu  ;t 
into  which  it  is  pretended  the  members  of  the  Order  had  entered,  tir 
having  passed  when  Templary  would  have  been  dangerous  for  its  mfa'> 
reorganize  openly  under  its  old  name. 

The  term  '•  F.lii^"  in  the  degrees  of  the  Rite  may  be  intended  to  npi 
the  nine  famous  founders  of  the  Templar  Order,  and  in  one  of  the  ^ 
are  tlie  initial  letters  L.  D.  P.,  meaning  "  Liberie  de  J^mie,"  axA  the  1 
"  Abba  "  (literally,  the  Pope,  Father,  Papa),  "  shall  restore  the  spod." 

The  Knights  of  the  East  and  West  may  mean  the  Order  of  the  Tn 
created  in  the  East  and  afterward  having  preceptories  in  Europe:  tie' 
"  Kadosh  "  — holy  —  meant  the  Holy  House  of  the  Temple. 

The  15th,  1 6th,  and  17th  degrees  are  entitled  in  succession  "  Kn^ 
the  East  or  Sword  "  —  the  creation,  and  first  period  of  the  TcmpUr  Ol* 
Palestine  ;  the  "Prince  of  Jerusalem " — Knights  of  the  "  Hakee  Radn^ 
Jcnisalem;  and  the  Knights  of  the  East  and  West  —  relating  to  the  tdi 
ing  of  the  Temple.      They  may  have  meant  the  hoped-for  nttttHI^ 
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of  the  ancient  Templar  Order.  Other  examples  might  be  quoted,  intelligible 
to  the  initiated  alone  ;  in  one  of  which,  the  highest  degree  of  the  rite,  cor- 
roborative endence  implies  a  common  origin  with  the  Templar  Order. 

Barival  of  TempUry  in  Britain.  —  In  1 791  the  Templar  body  in  England 
was  style<l  the"(irand  Klect- Knights  Templar  Kadosh  and  Holy  Sepulchre 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  Rhodes,  and  Malta,"  connecting  the 
modem  and  ancient  witles.  This  confusion  of  names  is  a  curious  anomaly, — 
the  Templars  and  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  always  separate  and 
distinct  bcxlies.  In  this  year  a  (irand  C'onclave  was  held  in  lx>ndon,  o>'er 
which  Thomas  Dunckerley  of  Hampton  Oourt  presided,  and  the  old  statutes 
with  a  warrant  of  confirmation  were  issueti.  It  does  not  ap|)ear  that  be/ore 
this  time  there  was  any  National  Templar  Organization  in  Kngland,  until 
Dunckerley  gathered  the  different  bodies  together  under  his  own  presidency, 
with  no  other  right  than  that  he  had  l)een  elected  chief  of  the  encampments  of 
Knights  Templar  by  the  memlx?rs.  .After  his  death  in  1795,  and  owing  to  the 
disi>ersion  and  death  of  many  of  the  old  members  in  Kngland  and  Wales,  the 
degrees  fell  into  abeyance  ;  but  in  i .S04  some  of  the  surviving  members  |)eti- 
tioned  H.'.R.*.  H.*.  the  Duke  of  Kent,  Cirand  Patron,  to  revive  them,  who 
granted  a  iu*w  charter  of  confirmation.  H  .*.R.'.  H.*.  had  formerly,  as  I*rince 
Edward  of  Kngland.  api>ointed  Dunckerley  Orand  Master  of  the  Knights  of 
the  "  Rosy  Cross,"  "  Knights  Kadosh,"  and  "  Knights  Templar."  Again,  in 
1807,  another  patent  or  charter  was  issued  for  the  revival  of  the  Onler, 
constituting  H.-.R.-.H.-.  the  Duke  of  Kent,  Grand  Patron  for  life,  and 
appointing  Judge  Waller  Rodwell  Wright,  the  accomplished  schobr.  Grand 
Master.  This  charter  was  dated  loth  .April,  1S07.  On  hi^i  resignation,  to 
accept  a  judicial  appointment  in  the  Meiliterranean,  H  .*.  R  .*.  H  .\  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  was  installed  in  .August,  1812,  and  at  his  demise  in  1846.  his  intimate 
friend  and  executor,  the  venerable  Colonel  Charles  Kemev*  Kemevs  Tvnte  of 
Haswell,  in  the  county  of  Somersetshire,  was  elected  (trand  Master,  in  virtue 
of  the  warrant  by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  1807,  con5rming  the  original  one  of 
Dunckeriey,  1791.  On  his  installation,  a  revival  took  place,  H  .\R.*. H.'.  the 
I  >uke  of  Sussex  having  in  later  years  allowed  the  Templar  degrees  to  (all  into 
deMietude. 

The  **Sote  Croix"  and  "Kadoth"  originally  Ttaaplar  Dofroia.^The 
name  Masonic  Knights  Templar  was  now  5rst  heanl  of  in  KngUnd  ;  and  up 
to  this  time,  all  the  Templar  encampments  were  qualified  to  give  the  degrees 
of  the  "  Rose  Croix  "  and  the  "  Kadosh,"  which  had  existetl  in  Kngland  as 
Templar  degrees  years  l)efore  the  est  ibli'ihmrnt  of  the  .Ancient  am!  .Acceptetl 
Scottish  Rite.  In  the  origin.il  form  of  the  Tempbr  ceremonies,  the  "  Rose 
Croix  de  Henxlom"  w.is  the  one  step  <iA»Tr  the  Templar  installation,  followed 
by  the  "Kadosh"  —  an<l  the  emblems  were  engraved  on  the  certificates  issueti 
prior  to  1851  — all  these  degrees  possessing  simibr  characteristics,  their  object 
being  the  same.    The  Templar  ceremony  proper,  perhaps,  confined  itself  more 
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the  won  is  of  the  Arch-Ch.inrcUor  of  the  Order,  Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun, 
•*  cffrctcd  a  jicrfect  rcftirmaiion  of  the  Oriicr,  and  procured  for  it  a  status  it 
had  hitherto  not  enjoyed,  even  under  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  must  l)e  prac- 
tically regarded  as  its  founder,  with  the  ad«litional  advantage  of  II.\ R/.  H/. 
being  at  once  head  of  the  Craft  and  Temple ;  indeed,  it  may  he  said  that  as 
the  Onler  was  refounded  in  1H04-7  ^^Y  ^^^^  l>"ke  of  Kent,  so  it  was  again  re- 
founded  under  his  gramison,  the  Prime  of  Wale-*,  in  i>i73." 

The  Convent  General. — The  reorgani/.iti<m  <if  the  IVmplar  degrees  in 
Kngland,  long  contemplated,  gave  rise  to  much  controversy,  and  even  censure, 
regarding  the  motives  and  intention  of  the  originators  who  deviseil  and  ulti- 
mately I  arried  out  the  scheme  of  revision,  happily  a(Ci>mpli>hed  imcler  the 
patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  presi<Ied  over  by  H/.R/.H/.  the 
I*rince  of  Wales. 

'Ilie  fact  <annot  Ik.*  disputed  th.it  however  correct  and  praiseworthy  may 
l>c  the  motives  of  Reformers,  yet  all  who  undertake  the  ditticult  and  unthank- 
ful office  must  make  up  their  minds  to  (»ppositi«in  and  censure  from  the 
prejudi*  e  and  ignorance  of  those  who,  wedded  to  their  own  prr<<»nceived 
ideas,  can  not  and  will  not  allow  themselves  to  Xrc  convm<  eti  ti»  the  contran', 
no  matter  how  clearly  the  eligibility  of  the  <  ontemplatt-d  reftirm  may  l>e 
pointe<i  out.  In  the  present  instance,  to  reform  meant  tt)  rc>ti»re  the  Onler 
of  the  Temple,  as  far  as  the  customs  of  the  age  would  all^w,  as  nearly  as 
p*>s.'»ible  to  its  former  iK>sition  and  character:  for  thi>  ]»!!rp'»>e  a  Inwly  was 
formed  from  the  National  Templar  Kncampments  of  the  l-jnpire.  under  the 
name  of  "Convent  (leneral/*  'llie  revise*!  statutes  and  regulations,  emanating 
from  and  depemlent  uptm  them,  were  the  result  of  their  dclilK-rations. 

The  Bejection  of  the  Union  by  the  Seottuh  Templmrt.  —  It  is  to  l<e 

regretted  that  S(  otland,  although  origin.illy  agreeing  to  the  C'onvenium.  shouhl 
at  the  last  moment,  when  all  preliminaries  were  arranged,  have  failetl  to  take 
part  in  the  result  of  these  negoiiatiims.  'Hus  was  mainly  laused  by  a  miMon- 
cepticm  of  their  Commissioner,  who,  little  umlerstanding  the  subje«  t  on  whii  h 
he  was  appointed  to  legislate,  allowe<l  his  prejudirrs  to  ignore.  fri»m  the  com- 
mencement, the  l»enefils  to  W  derivetl  from  the  pro]>OHed  union  ;  as  it  m-ould 
appear,  from  a  morbiil  dread  that  the  indepentlent  inisition  of  S4itland  would 
be  alisorbetl  by  I'ngland  under  the  name  of  Cnion.  This  attitude  never  unild 
have  U'en  c«>ntemplated  ;  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  amalgam.ition  givin;:  ctiual 
powers  to  Scotland  with  th<»se  of  Kngland  and  Ireland.  Cnity  would  have 
created  uniformity  of  laws  and  ritual,  thus  giving  the  Order  greater  dignity 
antl  st.inding. 

Careful  investigation  has  shown  that  the  Scottish  bram  h  «annot  eNtablish  a 
claim  to  the  title  of  Templar  which  <lt>e$  not  exi^t  frtun  the  '►ame  M»urcc  as 
that  of  Kngland  and  Ireland.  'ITie  long-established  li»yalty  of  ihe^e  Knights 
will  not  admit  fi»r  a  moment  of  the  supposition  that  they  intemled  to  offer 
even  the  semblance  of  a  slight  to  the  prerogatives  oi  the  Royal  iirand  Master, 
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or  to  throw  any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  restoring  the  ] 

by  amalgamating  the  three  nationalities  under  one  govemtog  h 

The  Object  of  the  ConTent  OeneraL  —  The  obje<it  or  fomungtOaH 
General  wai^  to  raise  the  status  of  the  Order,  so  pure  and  luibic  ua^ 
butes,  and  redeem  it  from  the  mistaken  low  ideal  into  which  U  haS  ife 
for  so  many  years,  under  its  Masonic  connection. 

The  idea  of  uniting  the  two  great  Orders  of  the  Cmsadcs,— the  T<H|h 
and  Hospitallers,  Knights  of  St.  John,  —  under  one  body,  b  fthctijrc^ 
and  had  been  attempted  before  the  Order  left  ihe  Holy  LaikI,  ihe  kdi 
between  tbetn  in  Palestine  being  a  great  hindrance  to  the  lODcen  ii  • 
Christian  arms.  Pope  Gregory  and  St.  Louis  had  proposed  it  At  the  iaH 
of  Lyons,  but  it  was  rejected  by  both  Orders. 

Revision  of  Nomenclature  and  Statatea.  —  The  changes  made  id  m^ 
rlature  and  costume,  and  the  careful  revision  of  the  statutes,  on  the  iaula 
of  H.-.  R..H.-.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Grand  Master,  are  i^trknlytaKeoria 
with  ancient  usage.  The  object  of  a  Convent  General  was  to  incaqH 
Ihc  members  of  the  Order  in  the  ivhoU  Empire,  under  one  kcid,kfft 
reciprocation  of  prinleges  and  disabihties,  as  correctly  speaking  then  wi 
be  no  independent  separate  bodies  —  only  onf  ruling  power  in4iillllW  ^ 
the  whole  Order  ;  although  ignorance  of  the  correct  principles  of  the  adi 
Order  in  some  instances,  and  political  exigencies  in  others,  have  dinUI 
into  several  branches  entirely  separate  from  one  another.  The  Cafl! 
General  was  intended  to  unite,  at  all  events  in  the  British  Ei^^fl 
scattered  elements  of  its  ancient  chivalry  into  one  harmoniow  «Mt^ 
National  British  chivalric  fraternity  under  the  Grand  Mastership  of  ibeksV 
the  British  Crown,  with  H .-.  M .-.  the  Queen  as  the  patron  and  KmTqfi Wt 
the  countenance  of  Her  Majesty  being  a  guarantee  of  its  porityi  Qd^ 
doctrines,  and  thoroughly  conservative  principles. 

The  proper  designation  of  the  presiding  officer  over  the  Order  farl^ 
nationality  is  that  of  "  Great "  or  "  Grand  Prior  "  ;  and,  by  natural  lOfMlt 
the  body  so  presided  over,  is  a  Great  or  Grand  Priory,  with  the  nlnfAri 
bodies  named  Preccplories  or  Priories.  The  ancient  prcceptories  in  Eqlai 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  were  dependent  upon  the  Temple  House  in  linii& 

The  Kame  and  Title  of  the  Orders.  —The  term  "  Encampiaeot"  b^ 
modem  and  a  very  inappropriate  innovation,  not  known  in  the  early  (Mt 
which  was  a  military  monastic  body,  dwelling  in  fixed  places  of  itA 
excepting  when  they  took  the  field,  having  their  "receptions"  iiithrad>^ 
houses,  never  in  the  field  ;  and  the  term  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  Iffkl 
to  meetings  in  rooms  of  houses  in  cities  and  towns.  The  name  "Cp* 
manderies"  and  the  title  "Commander"  were  never  used  by  theTcofh* 
Singularly  enough,  the  Order  of  St.  John  used  both  Commander  at>d  FM^ 
indifferently  for  the  same  office,  which  can  be  seen  by  refeieacc  B^ 
documents,  a.d.  ijoo,  or  thereabouts.     As  they  succeeded  to  the  T^l^ 
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possessions  in  England,  the  ( )r(ier  there  probably  adopted  the  old  name  of  the 
religious  houses  and  used  it  in  common  with  their  own  term  "  Commandery  " 
—  therefore  the  title  "  Commander  "  has  no  Tempbr  meaning,  in  connection 
with  a  preceptory.  The  preceptory  houses  were  alwa>*s  called  after  places, 
nnrr  from  the  names  of  individuals. 

Cavilling  objections  to  the  formation  of  a  Convent  ( General,  and  the  radical 
changes  therein,  gave  rise  to  the  uncalled-for  and  ignorant  remark,  that  there 
was  no  historic  al  or  legendary  authority  to  support  the  numerous  changes,  and 
that  the  newly  created  honors,  by  H.*.  R.\H.\  the  Orand  Master,  of  (irand 
Crosses,  and  the  lesser  Cross  of  the  Order,  "  Knights  Comnunders  of  the 
Tem[)le,*'  Inring  only  attainable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  rulers,  would  be  an 
excuse  for  favoritism  and  exclusiveness.  Here  the  oM  adage  holds  good : 
"  We  are  apt  to  despise  in  others  what  we  do  not  possess  ourselves." 

This  was  scarcely  the  return  to  be  expected  for  the  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  the  founders  of  the  new  constitutions,  intende<l  to  raise  the  status  and  dig- 
niiv  of  the  Onler.  H.'.R/.H/.  the  I*rince  of  Wales,  next  to  the  cniwne<i 
heail.  is  the  fountain  of  honor,  ami  ditl  he  think  it  advisable  to  follow  the 
exain|)le  of  the  **  Swedish  liody,"  he  could  obtain  permission  from  the  Crown 
to  reorganize  and  incorporate,  under  an  onier  of  the  Stale,  the  Tempbr 
degrees  as  lately  granted  to  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Knglind,  which 
there  is  ever)'  reason  to  sup|>ose  woiiM  have  lieen  the  case  Init  for  the  great 
and  i>crsistent  op|>osition  evinceti  to  the  reconstruction  of  Templary.  Such 
recognition  would  have  been  most  gratifying,  hailing  as  we  i\o  from  that 
grandly  romantic  period  of  Knglish  histor>%  the  times  of  the  Crusades. 

It  seems  strange  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  those  who  are  so  anxious 
to  imjiart  to  Masonic  Templary  a  dramatic  militar>'  ap|K*arance,  what  an 
cxtraonlinar)'  phase  the  Onler  has  assumed  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
military  drills,  etc.,  as  practised  in  the  American  system.  Have  they  for- 
gotten that  the  ancient  Templars  were  men  of  rank  and  i>osition,  and  not  the 
ecjuivalcnt  of  a  volunteer  militia  battalion?  No  doubt  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Order,  the  Knights  fought  as  a  body  of  fighting  men,  without  reg.ml  to 
the  details  of  military  organization  :  but  when  the  Onler  became  more  numer- 
ous and  jiowerful,  and  when  military  formations  prevailed,  the  Templan 
retained  a  Ixxiy  of  "  men  at  arms,"  and  the  Knights  occupiecl  all  superior 
|K>silions  as  leaders.  We  have  an  actual  experience  of  this  in  the  Onler  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem, —  Malta,  —  where  the  Knights  not  only  maintainetl  an 
army  of  land  forces,  but  also  a  navy. 
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The  Changes  made  Consequent  ito?)  the  Reformed  Ritual  or  Connr 

General. 

Eitual  Bevision.  —  Convent  General  has  been  for  some  jrean  in  ^ 
ancc,  meeting  the  fa[e  of  many  well-devised  plans  and  theories  fmn  ditfK 
mistaken  jdalousy,  and  want  of  cohesion,  —  the  Templar  degrecK  beias  **> 
represented  in  England  by  the  National  Great  Priory,  with  tfe  Eiri  d 
Ljthom  as  Great  Prior,  —  H,-.  R.-.  H.-.  the  Prince  of  Wales  eoatimiail  * 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order.  Convent  General  tnay  at  any  time  be  luiirf 
if  thought  expedient,  and  thus  the  Ritual  Comniisaion  and  its  i  iinihii^ 
become  of  paramount  interest. 

The  Eitaal  CommlBsion  and  its  Work.  —  Among  the  membcts  of  ito 
Ritual  Commission  of  Convent  General,  to  investigate  the  hisiofy  of  tbrT<» 
plar  degrees  under  H.-.R.-.  H/.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  the  HcKWlfc 
Judge  J.  Fiti-Henry  Townshend,  of  the  Admiralty  Courts,  Dcblm,  aol  & 
Patrick  MacC.  de  Colquhoun,  the  learned  English  Uwyrr,  author  pf  a  Oi- 
cise  history  of  the  Templars,  that  so  materially  assisted  to  dispd  tht  ^ii 
that  surround  the  modern  Templar  sj^tcm. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  historical  record,  Templary  founded  u(w*  Fat 
masonry  is  pure  fiction,  —  one  of  the  fables  of  the  past.  Craft  Ubht 
ignores  and  repudiates  the  claim  and  does  not  wisli  it  to  be  tiDdenUnd  M 
such  exists ;  merely  tolerating  it  as  a  body  of  Masons,  in  a  military  pib,  «^ 
professing  Christian  principles. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  the  peeuliat  doj** 
of  Christianity  could  never  have  had  any  connection  with  the  uiutemlos' 
of  modem  Freemasonry;  therefore  a  Masonic  Christian  Order  of  K^i^ 
Templars  is  an  anomaly. 

The  eariy  Masonic  Templar  rituals  would  appear  to  have  bcro  cuwumJ 
on  a  tradition  that  Knights  Templary  and  Masonry  had  a  comnMO  tafis; 
without  any  research  into  historical  fatts,  plainly  showing  that  it  was  tie  ^Hie 
cation  of  enthusiastic  Masons  in  the  last  century,  who  had  given  bnt  Wf 
thought  to  the  assertions  they  made  and  deductiotis  arrived  at. 

The  idea  promulgated,  and  one  of  the  leading  points  imsisttd  (ipoB.<» 
that  Templary  was  a  component  part  of  ancient  Freemasonry,  prcscncd  •  ** 
"  Herodom  Kadosh  "  of  the  high  degrees,  never  taking  into  accont  4*^ 
and  all  Masonic  degrees  and  rites,  outside  of  Craft  or  SymboUc  lliiT- 
were  unknown  before  the  last  century,  and  any  reference  to  ihem  isftcaBf 
a  part  of  the  Templar  system  is  a  purely  historical  anachronism. 

True  Templary  stands  alone  on  its  own  merits  and  principles  a*  a  Chmo* 
Trinitarian  society,  whose  mission  is  to  advance  the  interests  of  ooi  .4*caM 
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Redeemer,  —  whom  we  are  lK>un(i  to  follow  in  His  life  ami  precepts,  and 
thus  far,  at  least,  pay  homage  to  the  (jrcat  Captain  of  our  salvation,  whose 
sworn  soldiers  we  h;ive  constituted  ourselves,  and  this  by  our  own  volun- 
tary act. 

'ITie  lost  Orand  Master  of  the  old  chivalric  Templars  was  the  martyred 
Jac<nies  de  Molai,  who,  when  examined  l>e fore  the  Papal  Commission  at  Paris, 
A.i>.  1309,  did  avow:  **  In  faith  the  Order  has  never  been  found  wanting.  I 
attest  that  I  believe  in  (io<l,  in  the  person  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  all  the  other 
articles  of  the  C'atholic  faith.  I  l)elievc  there  is  but  one  (io<l,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  one  Church,  and  when  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  botly,  there  is 
but  one  Jmlge  of  the  gcxxi  and  evil.  'ITiis  is  my  belief,  'lliis  is  the  belief 
of  the  (^rder  of  the  Temple." 

The  Derivation  of  the  Ritual  of  Conrent  OeneraL  —  The  changes  marie 
in  the  reformed  Ritual,  now  practised,  are  consequent  upon  the  report  of  the 
Ritual  Commission  of  Convent  (General  in  1873,  which  shows  that  they  had 
examined  the  rituals  of  the  ancient  Templars  founded  u]x}n  the  lienetlictine 
(\iru)n^,  the  Sirottish  Ritual,  very  closely  copied  from  it,  and  the  Knglish 
Ritual  of  1 85 1,  adopted  in  place  of  that  of  Dunrkerley  previously  existing, 
which  was  full  of  Masonic  inaccuracies  and  anachronisms,  and  also  the  lri^h 
Ritual.  When  at  a  general  meeting  held  in  .April,  1873,  under  the  presitlency 
of  the  (treat  I*rior  of  Kngland  and  Wales,  it  was  determined  to  reject  ail 
novelties  or  innovations  by  Mas(mic  'I'empLirs  of  a  recent  date,  and  every 
paraphrase  of  ritual  other  than  those  already  mentione<i,  certain  resolutitms 
were  unanimously  adopted  as  a  basis,  on  which  the  new  Ritual  shtnild  be 
drawn  up.  in  accordance  with  these  conditions  and  suited  to  the  three  king- 
doms, consistent  with  the  nature  and  traditions  of  the  Order.  No  novelty  has 
been  inlnxluced,  and  every  clause  of  it  is  to  Ik?  found  either  in  actual  un^riis  or 
in  suhstiitue  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  Tem[)lar  Rituals  examineiL  Iloth  the 
Knglish  and  St^ottish  Rituals  recognize  the  class  of  *' Novice**  :  this  is  in 
accordance  with  ancient  rule  and  practice. 

RitQaliitie  Details.  —  The  conclave  or  meeting  is  supposed  to  be  a  chap- 
ter  of  the  preccptory.  ami  not  an  encampment  of  Knights  Templar,  and  to 
take  place  in  the  chajK'l  of  the  Preccptory  House  ;  hence  the  place  of  meeting 
b  fitted  up  as  a  cha}>el,  the  altar  Ixring  in  the  usual  place,  but  in  the  btter  part 
of  the  ceremony  a  second  altar,  or  •*  se|)ulchre,*'  is  retainetl,  with  the  cross,  or 
crucifix,  and  the  l^ible.  llie  lYeceptor  is  seated  on  the  left  of  the  first  altar. 
'I'he  installation  of  the  am  ient  Knights  Templars,  as  also  of  the  Knights  of 
M.ilt  I,  took  place  in  their  chaj>els.  'Wit  Knights,  on  being  consultetl  in  the 
<  ha|>tcr  House,  electetl  the  candidate:  who,  after  certain  communications 
hail  l>een  made  to  him  and  questions  asked  in  an  adjoining  riN>m,  was  led 
inl»>  the  <  hapel.  where  the  recepli«m  and  consequently  the  consecration  took 
pl.u  e.  The  ancient  Knights  m'ere  never  received  in  the  field,  but  in  the 
"Chunh  of  Jerusalem,"  or  its  representative,  the  l*reccptory  Clu|)el,  which 
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The  Crotsei  of  the  United  Orden. — A  cross  is  alwa>^  prcfixetl  to  the  word 
**f rater  *'  or  brother,  when  (ienoting  a  brother  of  the  Temple,  as  distinguishing 
the  Templar  from  that  of  other  orders  or  societies.  Such  was  formerly  the 
practice,  and  should  not  be  abandoned.  A  cross  should  also  be  prefixed  to 
the  signatures  of  all  "  professed  "  brethren  when  signing  as  Templars,  the 
double- barreil  or  Pittriarchai  Cross  being  used  by  l^receptors  and  I^ors. 

Ecclesiastical  Crosses  are  a  medium  of  hierarchal  distinction,  llic  triple- 
barred  or  **  Cross  of  Salem  **  denotes  the  Sovereign  Prince  and  sole  legislator, 
and  is  adopte<l  by  the  Grand  Masters. 

The  two-barre<i  or  Patriarchal  Cross  signifies  *'  Salvation  to  l)Oth  Jew  and 
Gentile,"  and  the  Passion  or  single-barred  Cross  represents  the  one  on  which 
the  Saviour  suffered.  These  two  btter  crosses  were  ancient  ludges  of  the 
Tempbrs,  and  in  common  use  as  a  mark  for  their  signatures.  'Vhc  true  Tem- 
plar Cross,  or  "  Cross  of  the  Order,"  is  the  cross  heraldically  called  "  Pattde," 
open  or  spread  at  the  extremities,  —  symbolizing  the  spread  of  the  Gos]>el  to 
the  four  cjuarters  of  the  globe,  —  but  by  no  means  formed  of  four  etiuilateral 
trian^^les,  into  which  form  it  has  been  corrupted. 

The  Cross  of  Malta,  the  device  of  the  Ortler  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  has 
fre<iuenlly  been  confounded  with  the  Cross  Pattee  of  the  Templars,  although 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  them.  This  cross  is  white,  of  eight  points, 
having  the  four  arms  joined  in  a  small  centre  |H)int,  ami  its  extremities 
notched  or  indented  to  resemble  fishes*  tails,  —  an  allegorical  allusion  to  the 
Saviour.  "  the  fish  lieing  one  of  the  Christian  symbols  emblematical  of  Christ 
generally."     I'iife  Matt.  iv.  19. 

The  United  Orders  Cross  of  the  Temple  an<l  M.1I1.1  is  a  vcr>'  beautiful 
and  appropriate  badge,  being  the  red  Templar  Cross,  sunnounted  by  the  whin 
eight-pointetl  Cross  of  Malta,  adoptetl  by  C\)nvcnt  (teneral.  'Xhc  idea  would 
•ecm  to  have  been  Inirrowed  from  the  obsolete  French  **Z*  Ori/r^^  Ju  7emf/e** 
but  reversed,  that  of  the  latter  having  the  eight- pointed  Cn>ss  of  Malta.  Mir- 
mounted  by  the  Red  Cross  of  the  Temple,  as  seen  on  an  old  jemel  in  my 
possession,  at  first  used  by  Preceptors  of  the  Great  I*riory  of  Kngland,  under 
the  Convent  General. 

The  jewel  of  a  (^rand  Cross  instituted  by  H  .*.  R  .*.  H  .*.  the  I*rince  of  Wales, 
on  assuming  the  (frand  Mastership  in  1873.  is  the  se\'en-|>ointetl  ^tar.  sur- 
mounted by  the  Unitetl  <  )rders  Ctoss  of  the  Temple  ami  Malta,  having  the 
**A^us  Dei**  in  the  centre  within  a  circle,  surrounded  by  the  legend  *\\om 
mohis,  Domine**  etc.,  the  motto  of  the  ancient  Templar*.  ITiis  jewrl  is  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  by  a  gold  chain  composed  of  four  capital  letters, 
I.  N.  R.  I.  (used  by  mystics  since  **Mfino  Domini**)^  and  the  Patriarchal 
Cross  of  a  Preceptor,  joined  together  and  repeated  to  form  a  length  to  go 
around  the  neck. 

The  sash  or  ribUm  of  a  Grand  Cross  is  a  brcwd  crimson  watere<l  silk  -rith 
a  narrow  white  edge,  —  the  Templar  colors  worn  over  the  right  shouldet   to 
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the  left  side,  and  to  wliich  the  insignia  may  be  attached  on  the  kftbjhtl 
the  collar  is  not  worn.  Tlie  "  Leaser  Cross,"  — "  Knights  CuiaauDritnaf 
Temple,"  —  is  the  United  Orders  Cross  having  a  crown  on  liir  tofi,  wn 
the  left  breast  with  a  Templat  ribbon. 

The  ancient  Koight  bore  a  "  Pennon  "  forked  at  the  end,  beia{  oaea 
into  two  or  three  points,  and  when  powerful  enough  to  fumbb  to  tbesa 
their  sovereign  a  certain  number  of  armed  retainers,  they  ircre  accoeded 
title  of  '*  Bannerets,"  little  banners,  which  gave  them  the  right  to  cany  m. 
top  of  the  lance  a  square  banner,  on  which  their  amiorial  ensigu  woedc^ 

The  Beaoseant.  —  1~he  Order  had  two  banners, —  the  "  Pti—M'- 
the  "  Red  Cross,"  —  the  Beauseanl  meaning  "  piebald."  The  ongntl  in 
rial  device  of  the  Templars  was  half  black  jind  half  whjii;,  «!talnB  i 
have  been  the  direction  of  the  parution  lines.  SomctUnea  it  W3»  regjon 
per-pale,  or  divided  perpendicularly,  in  alternate  narrow  stnpe«,  but  durI 
quently  ^cx-"  Jesse"  or  horizonully.  Tlie  upper  half  blade  and  the  l« 
white,  a  red  passion  cross  appears  occasionally  on  the  white  fpMilAn^'A 
to  place  it  on  the  black,  color  upon  color,  would  be  faUc  het^Udrj.  Tlita 
ner  was  supposed  to  denote  "Death,  Innocence,  and  MartynJoa";  il4 
had  the  inscription,  "  Non  nuiis,  seJ  Nomini  Thu  4iit  g&Tiam,"  ^  <fM 
a  the  CXV.  Psalm.  The  word  "  Beauseaat  "  was  tucd  a>  dxM 
(ry  of  the  ancient  Order;  "  Au  Beauseant,"  for  the  Temple.  The  !■■■ 
being  black  and  white,  signified,  "  Black  and  terrible  to  the  In6dd,"I**M 
and  favorable  to  the  Christian." 

The  Bed  Cross  Battle-Flag.  —  A  second  standard  was  ^ubsetinentlT  Hfcft' 
called  the  "yexillum  Mlir  or  Red  Cross  b.itlle-flag ;  s-\z.  :  a  irtiUe  I— c 
charged  with  the  "  Red  Cross  of  the  Ortier,"  —  Patlif  ;  and  the  tune  o" 
ornamented  their  shields  and  garments.  The  Holy  Lamb  of  "Agtat  IkT 
placed  upon  the  centre  of  a  Greek  cross,  was  another  of  their  old  kb^ 
devices,  signifying  the  union  of  the  qu.tlities  of  greatness  and  counp;* 
lamb  being  the  emblem  of  "  the  Saviour,"  and  the  Cross-banner  irfiW"?" 
symbolizing  the  Resurrection.  The  standard  and  armorial  beariog  of* 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  —  Malta  —  was  a  white  equal-timtmj  {GkH 
Cross  upon  a  m/  lield.  Banners  and  standards,  when  m.iile  to  luag  po^ 
dicularly  from  the  poles,  are  called  "  Gonfanons,"  used  in  pfpcMOTi  ^ 
hung  up  in  cathedrals  and  halls.  They  should  be  made  tripwtiie,  v  BV' 
cloven,  at  the  bottom. 

The  CrosB-Hilted  Sword.  —The  Sword  was  made  in  the  focoi  of  ■  Ua 
jlem  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  to  be  used ;  the  btatk  f^ 
and  cutting  on  both  sides,  typical  of  its  being  always  employed  in  tic  drf** 
of  justice.  The  Crusaders  on  the  march  to  the  Holy  City,  when  hthed,^ 
in  the  daily  custom  of  placing  their  long  two-handed  swords  upright  W» 
them,  the  hilt  forming  a  crow,  and  on  all  occasions  of  ntiliuir  nlMc  iff 
kissed  the  cross-hilt  in  token  of  devotion  to  the  Saviour  of  mankiod. 
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The  Golden  Spnrt  of  Knighthood.  —  llie  (loMcn  Spurs  of  Knighthood 
were  an  indispensable  adjunct,  —  signifying  diligence  in  every  honorable 
un<iertaking. 

The  **  Serving  Brethren  **  were  of  hvo  classes,  the  one  acting  as  "  men  at 
arms,"  light-armed  cavalry  ;  the  other,  employe<l  as  artisans  and  retainers 
of  the  Knights,  with  a  sii|K*rior  rank  as  Ks<|uires,  who  were  distinguished  by  a 
trian\^uhir  iRMmonctrl  at  the  end  of  their  lances. 

'I'he  ( )rder  was  governed  by  a  Master,  so  termed  according  to  the  **idngut** 
employed.  "  Maistre,"  *•  MagiNter,"  or  Oreal  Master,  was  used  from  an 
early  i»eriod.  I*n)vinces  in  general  were  goveme<i  by  **(iran<l  Priors,**  and  the 
different  houses  or  prcceptories  by  Preceptor*. 

The  Eight  '*  Langues  **  of  Malta.  —  In  the  Onler  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
the  sulM)rdinate  iMwlies  under  a  (irand  Master  were  called  pri<iries  or  com- 
manderies,  divided,  when  they  Inrcome  Knights  of  Malta,  into  fi,i^ht  *'  /anii^ufi,'* 
tongucN,  cir  muntries.  and  ruled  by  **  ILiilies,*'  who  were  (trand  Crossi*'*  of 
the  ( )n!tT,  and  ea<  h  house  or  priory  wxs  governeil  by  a  (\>mmander. 

Templar  Costume  and  Procestiona  —  In  the  Templar  f(>>tume  of  the 
Kmpire  we  follow  that  of  the  ancient  Knights,  intended  to  symUilize  the 
charartcr  of  the  Order,  but  never  meant  to  be  paraded  Inrfore  the  eyn  of  the 
public,  Su(  h  exhibiti^ms  are  not  the  cu>to!n  of  the  HriliNh  Kmpire,  all  pulilic 
displays  being  l«M)ked  u|K»n  as  mo^t  obje<:tionable,  and  a  Templar  pnK  CNsion 
m*ith  us  wtMiM  appear  as  ridiculotis  to  the  common  <»bsen'er  as  if  the  Knights 
of  the  ••  ( larter  **  and  the  **  Rith  **  in  their  state  n)l>es,  or  gentlemen  in  iourt 
dressfi,  were  to  parade  the  streets  for  the  admiration  of  the  multitude.  Sh«»w 
and  p.ir.ide  are  vimelimes  necess:iry  ;  but  in  matters  connectetl  with  Free- 
inas«inr)-.  **  the  les**,  the  letter  ** :  like  Christianity,  it  is  more  appreciated  in  its 
unobtrusive  character  than  in  public  demonstrations,  ami  the  unnec  essary 
exfHrn^^c  incurretl  by  suih  exhibitions,  would  be  Ixrtter  applieti  in  promctinir 
the  o!>]ect  and  aim  of  ail  Mavmic  and  allied  Ixxlies. 

Iu)itatitm  military  public  displays  and  processions  of  the  Knights  Templar 
bo«ly,  >o  mu(  h  in<!ul;^ed  in  on  this  (*ontinent,  quite  unknown  in  the  Hritish 
Kmpire,  are  otil  of  place,  ahhough  harmless  in  themselves.  'Iliey  are  entirely 
oppoM.Ml  to  the  true  meaning  am!  object  of  C*hristian  Templary,  entailing  a 
great  and  unne<eNsary  ex|»en<liture,  an<l  sening  no  other  puqH>se  Imt  to  pan- 
der to  the  vainglory  and  self- gratification  of  the  memln^rs  who  take  j^rt  in 
them.  .\re  all  the  poor  and  nee<ly  in  the  bnd  pnnided  for?  Are  there 
no  more  hospitals  and  m  hools  retpiireil,  to  which  the  great  outlay  at  tht>se 
gatherings  might  and  could  be  legitimately  applied,  instead  of  wasting  the 
means  in  idle  sh<»ws? 

When,  ft)r  His  own  wise  .ptir]>oses,  (tixl  permitted  the  hordes  »»f  bamiitti 
that  infested  the  land  at  the  commencement  *»f  the  Cnivules  and  the  vast 
tnnltitude  of  fanatics  to  accompany  the  pilgrims  to  Pale^tine,  actu.iteti  bv  a 
wild  religious  enthusiasm  to  reco\'cr  the  Holy  land  from  the  Infidel  Saracens, 
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silent  cffiRics  in  stone,  of  the  Temple  Church.  I^n«lon,  having  their  hands 
closed  ami  raised  in  supplication,  with  their  i^gs  cross^tf,  to  represent  this 
letter  and  to  denote  their  faith  in  Christ. 


CHAPTER   VII. 
The  Modern  System  of  Tj^ipi-ary  in  Difitrent  Countries. 


The  English  Templars.  — 'Vht  Templars  of  Rnj^land,  it  has  t>een  asserted, 
arc  derived  from  the  "  lialdwin  "  encampment  of  Bristol,  now  preceptory.  — 
which  with  two  others, — the  "  ( )l>sen'ancc  *' of  London  and  "  Anti<|uity  "  of 
Bath, — ap}>ear,  on  the  Knglish  calendar,  as  from  time  immemorial,  daiming  to 
have  l)cen  established  in  the  early  days  of  the  genuine  Onler  ;  but  this  cbim 
really  means  that  they  had  a  separate  warrant  of  existenc  e  hefofe  the  reorgan- 
ization of  H.'.R.*. H.'.  the  Duke  of  Kent,  as  (>rand  Tntron,  in  1804-7.  'Ilie 
very  name  Kncampment  contradicts  the  assertion.  .Ml  the  f»ld  Tempbr 
houses  were  called  I^receptories  and  sometimes  lYiories,  after  places,  never 
from  i>ersons.  .Although  these  encampments  ap}>ear  to  be  the  ohlest  in 
England,  they  cannot  show  a  greater  antiqujty  than  the  last  c  entur>\  ami 
the  high  grade  Masonic  system  of  Continental  KurojMr.  'ITiey  cnnftTred 
"seven"  degrees,  viz.:  ist,  Masonic  Knights  Templar;  2d,  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jenis;dem  ;  3<1,  Knights  of  Rhodes  ;  4th,  KnightN  (»f  Malta  — 
these  three  latter  are  the  same  ( )rder  at  different  |>enods  of  its  histor>- ; 
5th,  Knights  of  Palestine  or  the  "  Re<i  Cross"  of  the  " ( *onstantine  Order  of 
St.  (leorge"  — not  the  Pa^^an  ••  Retl  (*ro%$  of  Ribylon  "  ;  6th.  Knights  of 
the  "  Rosy  Cnicis  "  ;  and  7th,  the  **  Kadmh." 

The  Seottiah  Templars.  —  'I*he  Scottivh  Templars  are  said  to  spring  from 
the  ancient  I*rior)'  of  Tor]>hichen  in  Midlothian,  where,  at  the  era  of  the 
Reformation,  the  fxw^essions  of  the  combined  Onlers  of  the  Ht^Npuallers  of 
St.  John  and  the  Templars  were  cleclared  forfeiteil  tt)  the  crown  i>f  (ireat 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  on  the  ground  that  the  sen-ices  re<|uired.  by  onth  of  the 
lYior  or  Preceptor,  were  to  <lefend  ami  maintain  the  **  Koman  Catht»lic 
religion."  The  last  Crrami  Prior,  Sir  John  S.indiU»n«ls,  embr.n  ing  the  l*rotcs- 
tant  (aith,  surrendere*!  the  possessic^ns  of  the  prior\-  to  the  C.overnmcnt. 
receiving  a  grant  of  them  to  himself  with  the  title  of  Ix»rd  Tor]>hii  hen  in  i5(>4. 
which  founded  the  existing  family  of  that  luime. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  meml>ers,  an  unsup|>ortetl  tradition  relates 
that  many  of  them  joined  a  Masi>nic  hxlge  in  the  town  "  Stcrlmg,**  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Knightly  Order  l>ecoinin(»  incor|>oratc«l  with  MaMinrv. 

The  present  Scottish  Ritual  is  very  similar  to  th.it  of  Cana«la,  being 
derived  from  the  ancient  TempUn  founded  upon  the  Benedictine  canons. 
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Hie  Irish  Templars.  —  In  Ireland,  ihe  TempUr  degrees  have  bns  ^ 
or  less  connected  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  no«r  preMdedotatr 
H  .■.  R .-.  H .-.  the  Duke  of  Connaughl.  They  have  alwa>-s  followed  tbe  Saaaat 
element  of  Black  Masonry,  which  they  still  adhere  to  in  prefcretm  u  tk 
reformed  modem  ritual.  The  term  Encampment  appears  to  ban  kn 
first  used  about  1 783  in  the  "  High  Knights  Templar  "  dcpeei.  Tta 
degrees,  derived  from  the  Athol  system,  were  conferred  in  the  Rih«n( 
Knights  Templai  Ixtdge  of  Dublin,  s.  warrant  having  been  obtaned  fa* 
Mother  Kilwinning  Lodge  of  Scotland,  on  application  of  Irish  Teafilnib 
were  under  the  impression  that  this  lodge  gave  authority  to  confer  of  M^rf 
MiLsonic  degrees  beyond  the  three  first  or  Craft, 

The  earliest  record  of  the  term  Encampment  appears  in  the  oU  ai^K- 
book  of  the  "  High  Knights  Templar  Lodge  of  Kilwinning,"  [>abill,«iBiilt 
now,  since  it  became  obsolete,  in  the  possession  of  the  Grand  LodfC  i 
Scotland. 

On  the  9Xb  October,  1779,  Mother  Kilwinoing  I>3dge  of  ScoUanl  paal 
a  charter  to  Hugh  Cunningham  and  others,  for  Ctufi  working  in  Inlad— 4 
the  Mother  lodge  herself  sanctioned ;  but,  al>out  1 7R3,  a  brother  Hvrntam, 
a  Frenchman,  joined  the  lodge.  He  shortly  aAerward  started  tlie  "To^te 
and  Rose  Croix  Prince  Masons,"  with  other  high  degrees,  befODd  iktrf 
Craft,  as  deriving  authority  from  the  Mother  KJIn'inning  LodiT  f^  Sootai 
Finally,  a  body  calling  itself  the  "  Grand  Kilwiniiing  Chapter  of  Hi^  Kaifla 
Templar  for  Ireland"  was  formed,  and  printed  a  coRstitatioo  in  iloj.  li 
1806  an  opposition  was  started,  abusing  and  condemning  all  whowwe  uyfud 
to  them,  and  warrants  were  issued  —  one,  No.  43,  to  the  Aberdeenihirt  M4*a 
Regiment,  called  a  travelling  warrant,  dated  a.i..  5807,  a.d.  1S07,  bestial  tk 
old  Encampment  Templar  seal.  This  Encampment  is  supposed  to  tpt 
ceased  to  exist  in  1836-37,  when  a  change  took  place,  and  the  old  dan 
were  called  in,  and  new  ones  issued  in  Scotland. 

I^ench  Templary. — On  the  Continent  of  Europve,  TempUry  b  dmlj 
traced  to  the  High  Grade  System  of  Thor>',  and  there  b  no  evidence  ia  af 
country  of  its  being  a  direct  continuation  of  the  ancient  Order.  The  da* 
of  France  rest  upon  a  charter  given  to  Larmenius  by  De  Molai,  vlnck  !■ 
been  proved  a  forgery. 

Templars  of  Sweden. — The  Swedish  Templars  assert  that  TenplaiT* 
introduced  there  by  a  nephew  of  De  Molai,  who  was  a  member  of  the  ^ 
Order  of  Christ  in  Portugal,  and  they  now,  «-ilh  Denmark  and  other  non^ 
ities  of  Germany,  practise  the  reformed  system  of  the  obsolete  Tempi** 
of  the  "Strict  Observance." 

Templary  of  the  TTnited  Stat«i  of  America With  respect  to  the  To- 

plar  system  of  our  /nitres  of  ihc  I'nited  States,  after  the  purelT  dai^ 
degrees  which  were  firsi  introduced  into  the  St.  .Andrew's  Royal  Aichchqaff 
at  Boston  in  1 769,  had  died  out,  I  may  briefly  say  that  they  chase  »  ad9> 
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a  ritual  which  resembles  no  other  in  anv  rountr>-.  It  therefore  seems  doubtful 
if  the  Ma!»ons  who  intro<iuce<i  the  degree,  and  **  set  up "  what  is  called 
Templar  Ma«>onry,  in  the  New  Kngland  States,  ever  ha<i  the  degrees  conferred 
upon  them.  If  so,  how  came  they  to  make  a  ritual  for  them!>elves,  unlike 
anything  else  in  the  world?  From  this  it  would  seem  that  they  could  not  have 
been  in  the  iK>ssev»ion  of  any  authorizfJ  ritual  of  the  degrees  in  the  Mother- 
land, or  had  after  that  forgotten  the  O,  B,  by  whit  h  they  received  them  ;  for 
if  they  had  regularly  received  them,  how  came  they  to  aliandon  or  even 
tamper  with  the  ceremonies  and  their  fundamental  principles,  rcunniunic ated 
only  under  solemn  obligations?  Hut  it  is  more  than  prol»al>le  that,  not  having 
any  authorized  ritual,  they  concoc:ted  one  to  suit  their  own  idea>  of  the 
Masonic  Templar  alliance,  totally  changing  the  meaning  and  (•l)jc(t.  and 
imparting  to  it  the  element  of  eipulity  that  prevailed  at  tkit  tinu*  in  I  Jiroi>e, 
with  btitudinarian  views  of  the  (Christian  religion  ;  for  if  anvthing  in  the 
world  resembles  one  thing  less  than  another,  here  '\^  a  striking  illustration, 
since  American  Templar)*  is  as  far  removecl  from  the  real  Templary  of  the 
Mid«ile  Ages,  as  that  of  the  modem  Masonic  revival  in  Kngland.  This  has 
been  acknowledged  by  some  of  their  most  prominent  ami  l>est  infonned 
authorities,  stating  that  it  was  not  the  intention  to  adopt  the  pc*c  tiliar  religious 
opinions  or  follow  the  usages  of  the  old  religious  military  fnternitics,  but  to 
create  and  adopt  a  Masonic  militar)*  degree  of  their  tmn.  to  l>e  known  as 
Knights  Templar.  The  advances  made  by  Knglinh  IVmplars  a  few  \cars  ago 
toward  an  alliance  proved  unsatisfactor)*,  as  the  views  adopted  by  our  Tniled 
States  fratres  did  not  in  essentials  assimilate  with  those  of  the  Kmpire.  'ITic 
originators  of  their  system  chose  to  found  it  altogether  on  (rati  FriH^masonr)*, 
and  they  are  now  so  connected  that  they  cannot  Inr  separated  to  amalgamate 
with  a  system  in  which  the  Orders  are  not  etjually  so  connected.  'I*hc 
formulas  of  a  reception  into  the  degrees  tu^ed  ujKm  the  ancient  Templar 
ceremonies  and  Trinitarian  Christian  Inrlief  are  totally  different  in  stnic  turc, 
usages,  and  creetl  from  that  of  Templar)*  luscd  ufK>n  Oaft  Mas*mr>*. 

Histaken  Ideas  of  Masonio  Templary. — The  purely  .Masonic  Templar 
system  can  be  compared  to  little  else  than  what  may  U*  callnl  a  "  Frantic 
effort  after  the  r^ii/ thing,  with  a  sort  of  photograph  to  l>egin  \if>on."  enjoyal^e 
no  doubt  as  a  public  dramatic  militar>'  display,  but  it  iN  not  Templary.  '\o 
speak  of  Templary  as  an  Order  of  Freemasonr>%  is  simply  al>%unl  fr.>m  the 
British  Templar  stand-|X)int.  ITie  in\tant  the  Order  of  the  Temple  i  caves  to 
be  Trinitarian  Christian,  it  also  ceases  to  be  a  true  branch  i»f  the  Templar 
Knightly  Order. 

IHff lenities  of  Affiliation.  —  '*  How  then'*  (as  one  of  their  own  Mxsonic 
writers  sap),  "can  the  Templars  of  the  I'nitetl  States  system  exint  t  affiliation 
with  those  of  the  Hritish  Empire,  the  organizations  U^ng  ait.^^ether  tliffcrent, 
—  as  widely  different  as  *  M.isonry  *  ami  MKld  Fellownhip '  ?  "  And  ant»ther 
well-known  authority  remarks :  **  If  an  Odd  Fellow  was  first  to  be  a  Mason, 
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and  the  name  Odd  Fellow  were  changed  to  '  Knights  Tcmplu,'  i 
Fellowship  of  the  United  States  might  with  as  much  propriety  be  ai 
Canada  and  other  portions  of  the  British  Empire  as  the  same  Order  a  IMC 
the  Temple,  so  completely  have  the  Templars  of  the  United  SUltt  dcfKiri 
from  the  original  purport  and  meaning  of  Templary,  having  nude  ii  «M 
and  emphatically  a  degree  of  Speculative  Masonry ;  and  bowevet  conii^ 
it  may  be  arranged  as  such,  it  can  lay  no  daitn  whatever  to  ibe  nat  4 
Templar  Knighti,  as  representing  that  Ocdcr,  ia  lustory,  doctrine,  or  nnoi* 

The  Order  of  the  Temple  existed  for  centuries  apart  from  Fll«By—t. 
without  any  known  connection  further  than  that  the  old  Knights  ewptowJfc 
Ancient  Craft  as  workmen.  Our  modem  tf  rand  Lodges  consider  the  Ten^ 
dogmas  as  glaring  innovations  upon  Symbolic  Masonr)-.  Templar)-.  tboefK, 
in  the  Empire  is  only  recognized  as  fn<T»'<  Masonic,  from  heini;  ilbd  B  t. 
as  an  additional  degree,  for  about  a  century  past,  but  which  never  lioHi 
recognition  as  being  Masonic,  save  at  York  witli  the  Royal  Arch  in  1780. 

The  Present  Ag'itation  in  Canada.  —  I  remark,  however,  in  pawa^,  tkt 
in  Canada  some  of  the  fraties  are  much  exercised  aboat  the  oh-AvmA 
question  of  out-door  Templar  costume  and  military  display  of  the  SxaatsL 
Tcmpiars,  ajid  seem  to  feel  the  power  of  these  latter-day  oAboaOt  fc 
outcome  of  the  vigorous  growth,  in  the  Unitc<t  States  of  America,  of  a 
organization  in  which,  as  adapted  to  the  popular  taste,  histofical  tacatci  % 
not  aimed  at,  and  tradition  is  made  of  non-effect,  thus  leaviog  Uwii  <^ 
manderics  free  to  gratily  the  National  love  of  military  pomp  and  to  llwMti  "t 
demonstrativeness ;  that  if  these  could  be  grafied  upon  the  widdy  ififc^ 
British  system,  a  new  era,  they  think,  would  begin,  and  wbai  is  caBed  )■» 
gressivcness  ensue.  But  change  and  progress  are  not  ideDtkal.  tw  ri 
mistaken  ideas  as  to  cause  and  effect  form  a  sound  basis  upon  whkh  to  iaai 
a  revolution  in  the  old  order  of  things.  The  military  drill  and  tuuform  of  oe 
American //i/Cz-cj  is  a  very  modem  feature  of  their  Knights  Tempbut,  si 
is  not  the  foundation  of  their  strength  or  power  ;  for  wc  must  look  belov  th 
surface  show  of  plumed  Knights  and  fenlastic  drills  to  I'lnd  the  soonx  of  An 
progress.  What  has  been  said  of  the  American  Church  may  be  appliB]  B 
American  Templary  as  well.  They  have  the  power,  bom  of  Unity,  not  in  ih 
shallow  sense  of  seeming  uniformity,  but  the  unity  which  covers  divm^jrMt 
protects  individuality :  it  is  here  we  shall  discover  the  spring  oi  their  mIh 
progress. 

Every  individual  connecting  himself  by  obligation  with  any  iinLiiiini 
by  that  act  alone  pledges  himself  to  abide  by  and  sustain  the  rules,  bj  •**■ 
ever  name  they  may  be  designated,  governing  tJie  body  with  trtiicb  he  *» 
allied  himself,  presumably  knowing  the  meaning  and  purport  of  his  vo«. 

Those  in  Canada  who  arc  anxious  toadopt  the  American  Tempbr»oik,«* 
indulge  in  disparaging  and  satirical  remarks  about  the  British  s^-iiem  of  T<»- 
plary,  should  remember  that  abuse  is  no  argument,  and  ridicule  doniiM  p<vr 
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anything.  It  is  a  mere  wilful  blimintss  to  the  truth  to  say  that  the  Canadian 
Templar  system  is  meant  to  revert  to  the  primitive  forms  of  the  ancient  (Jrder. 
It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  every  one  conversant  with  the  Ritual  knows. 
Only  the  precepts,  d(Ktrine,  and  general  features  have  been  presen'cd,  without 
any  attempt  to  follow  or  adopt  any  Order  of  Knighthood,  ancient  or  modem, 
the  system  strictly  confining  itself  to  the  common-sense  view  of  the  Christian 
teaching  and  historic  antecedents  of  the  religious  military  fraternities. 

Templars  in  Britiih  Colonies.  —  'l*he  defenders  of  the  British  Crown  in 
India,  China,  the  Ca|>e  Colony,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Mediterranean  hold 
pre<:eptories  un<ier  the  Great  Priory  of  Kngland,  where  formerly  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  Scotbnd  an<i  Ireland  existed,  Imt  which  was  disputed  by  the 
Knglish  (irand  Ixxly  claiming  to  be  the  ruling  power,  no  other  governing  Ixxiy 
in  the  Kmpire  having  authority  in  any  Hritish  colony. 

The  Great  Priory  of  Canada,  and  Preeepts  of  Uie  Anoient  Templars. 

—  In  the  ( 'olony  of  Victoria,  an  indejK'ndent  ( ireat  Priory,  founded  by  the 
<  fre.it  I^iory  of  C\inada,  exists,  whii  h  h.is  caui^ed  the  old  kindly  relations 
U-twcen  the  Mother  (^rand  body  and  Canada  to  l>e  severed  from  a  miiaf^pre- 
hension,  in  the  first  instance,  that  concurrent  jumJUtion  still  existed  there. 
This  i^  not  as  it  should  be,  if  for  a  moment  we  consider  the  ancient  precepts 
and  prin<  iples  of  the  Order,  which  the  old  chronit  le  of  early  times  so  iH>inie<lly 
and  <|uaintly  »lefmes :  ''The  defence  of  religion  Ixrcame  the  ofh<*e  ami  pride 
of  the  old  Nobihty  and  the  Order  of  KnighthiMxI.  ihe  duty  of  a  Knight 
was  to  maintain  the  C'atholic  faith,  ihe  cru>s  of  Christ  was  no  s^Kiner  lifted 
up  as  a  stand.iT«l.  than  all  F.urt»|>e  was  united  in  a  Ixmd  <»f  brothrrhiKxl,  to 
testify  their  love  for  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  to  protet  t  from  insult  and 
injury  the  persecuted  sen'ants  of  their  Saviour." 

The  Catholic  or  Cniver^ial  faith  of  Christendom  being  the  ver)*  basis  of  the 
character  which  Iwlongod  to  a  Knight,  every  one  conversant  with  the  chivalric 
usages  must  recollect  that  the  highest  glory  was  to  be  called  **  a  rrra v  Kny^kk 
and  icri'itunt  of  Jhesu  Cryste,^* 

True  Templary. — The  teachings,  then,  of  true  Knight  Tempbr>*,  are  a 
transcript  of  (lixPs  Wonl,  as  rendered  in  the  sacred  volume,  expressed  in 
syml)olic  bnguage,  and  canied  out  in  life.  Its  ver>'  name  is  religious  ;  and  the 
duties  which  its  striking  Ritual  im|x>ses  by  O.  H.  arc  too  solemn  and  binding  to 
Ikt  tritled  with,  anti  make  it  an  Order  not  to  be  conferred  as  a  mere  source 
of  amusement  and  social  enjoyment.  They  who  indulge  in  the  latter  forget  that 
all  vows  and  protestations  before  the  throne  of  grace  are  both  solemn  an<i  bind- 
ing. an<l  when  response  is  maiie  to  the  Holy  Name  and  prayer  offere*!  up, 
unless  all  due  reverence  and  humility  are  observed,  it  is  but  ukmg  the  **  Holy 
Name  in  vain." 

Conclniion.  —  My  task  is  now  ended,  however  imperfectly  tlone.  In  carefully 
reconling  these  fjortions  of  my  annual  addresses  to  the  Templar  Ixxly  of  Canada 
for  the  last  thirty-six  >tars,  witn  siu  h  ct)rrections  as  became  necessar>*  from 
a  more  extended  and  correct  knowletlge  of  the  history  of  Freeniasonnr  and 
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scorrisH  degrees,  /  to  jj\  isclusive. 


History  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry :  its  Gmrrn- 
ment  by  Supreme  Councils,  Consistories,  Chapters  of  Rose  Croix,  Councils 
of  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  and  Lodges  of  Perfection, 

Bv  J<^SUH   H.   Drimm(»ni>,  T^l!*, 

I\»st  Siwereign  Grand  Commander  for  the  Sorthern  Masonic  Jurisdiction  of 

the  United  States  of  America, 


CHAKFER   I. 

Oruus,  History,  ani»  Preskvt  States. 

Bitat  and  their  Bigniiioatioii.  — The  word  Rite»  in  its  application  to  Free* 
masonry,  has  come  to  mean  something  more  than  a  ceremony,  or  nKMie  of 
working.  It  is  now  applied  to  distinctive  organLutions  of  a  Masonic  character, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  to  the  Masonry  practised  by  those  organizations, 
well  as  to  systems  which  are  assumed  to  be  parts  of  one  whole,  lliu* 
speak  of  Symlxilic  Masonry  as  the  Smlwlic  Rite  ;  Royal  Arch  Masonry 
the  Capitular  Rite  :  and  Cryptic  Masonry  as  the  Cr>ptic  Rite  ;  and  we 
q>eak  of  all  three  together  as  the  •*  York  Rite." 

The  term  "  Ancient  and  .\ccepted  Scottish  Rite  "  is  applied  to  that  system 
which  was  fint  definitively  organized  at  Ch-irleston,  South  Can>lina,  in  1801. 
like  the  Capitular  Rite,  it  is  foundet!  upt>n  the  Symbolic  degrees  ;  its  |H>stu- 
hnts  must  be  Master  Masons  of  the  Symbolic  Rite  in  good  standing.      It 
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ngcd  its  name  in  1759,  for  in  that  year  the  same  series  of  degrees  was 
the  authority  of  a  botly  caUing  itself  ''Council  of  the  Kmperors  of  tlie 
n<l  Weht.**  In  1761  this  body  commissioned  Stephen  Murin  to  iniro- 
the  Rite  into  America  ;  he  established  bodies  in  San  Domingo  and 
a,  in  the  latter  of  which  Henry  Andrew  Francken  was  admitted  ;  he  in 
a>  coinmi^Moned  by  Morin  to  establish  the  Rite  in  the  (now)  United 
Fram  ken  came  to  New  York,  and  in  1767  established  a  Lodge  of 
lit»n  in  Allunv,  in  that  State. 

\1<t2  the  Council  of  Kmi>erors  adopted  **(Jrand  Constitutions"  (more 
illy  tailed  **  the  Constitutions  of  1762"),  a  copy  of  which  Fram'ken 
U  with  him  ;  he  left  a  copy  with  the  Lodge  of  Perfection  at  Albany  and 
btcdly  gave  out  others. 

th  Murin  and  Francken  had  |K)wer,  not  only  to  organize  Ixxiies  of  the 
)ut  also  to  ap|M.)int  Ins|)ect()rs  |>ossessing  etiual  |>uwer  with  themselves. 
Icen  api>ointe<l  .Most^  M.  Hayes  of  Massachusetts,  two  at  Altuny  and 
>>  others,  as  cpiite  a  numlier  were  ap|K>inted.  but  by  whom  no  retard 
,  M)  far  a.N  known.  A  Lixlge  of  Perfection  was  organi/eil  in  Philadelphia, 
I,  a  part  of  the  record  of  which  has  been  presen'etl.  The  Inspectors, 
ies  for  ditferent  Slates,  held  meetings  there  also.  In  17K3  a  I^xlge  of 
tion  was  established  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  by  Isaac  l>a  (*osta, 
uly  lns|>e(  tor  ap|)oinled  by  Hayes;  but  its  reconls  were  <leNlroyed  by 
I  7(;6,  and  apparently  it  l)ei  amc  extinct.  Evidence  has  re<  ently  Ixren 
orrd  that  a  Ixxlge  of  Perfection  was  establi^he<i  at  Ilaltimore,  in  1792, 
nry  Wilmans  :  he  was  a  IVtissian  and,  as  no  conneition  has  Inren  trac  ed 
:\\  him  and  the  other  Inspectors,  some  h.ive  iK'lieveil  that  he  brought 
thont\  with  him;  but  as,  in  1782,  J<»seph  M.  .Meyers  was  Deputy  for 
md  (appointe<l  by  Hayc^),  the  simrte  of  the  authority  of  Wilmans  is 
lingly  doubtful.  Schult/.  in  his  **  Histor>'  of  Masonr>'  in  Maryland," 
a  list  of  seventy-six  memU^rs  of  this  lodge.  Joseph  M.  Meyers,  on 
ar\*  20,  178.S,  estalili?>hed  a  Coum  il  of  I*rinces  of  Jenisalem  at  (^harleston 
1  January  13,  1797,  a  (irand  Council  of  Princes  of  the  Royal  Secret  was 
^hcd  at  the  s;ime  place  under  the  authority  of  a  body  of  the  same  grade 
gston,  in  Jamaica. 

e  Loilges  of  Perfection  at  .Albany  and  Philadelphia  were  in  full  accord 
\\f:  Syinl)olic  lodges  ;  they  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  h.nl 
isdiction  over  the  SymUilic  degrees,  and  invariably  commenced  with  the 
1  degree  :  the  reconls  of  the  other  two  lotlges  are  lost,  but,  juilging  frt»in 
nemlxTrs,  who  were  active  in  Symlwlic  Masonr>',  the  same  wa^  true  of  the 
>ston  and  Baltimore  liMiges. 

e  **  Constitutioiu.** —  .Such  was  the  comhtion  of  affairs  in  this  countn*  in 

>sing  years  of  the  last  century.      Farly  m  1803  a  circular,  datetl  I>ecem- 

1S02.  was  published  annoum  ing  the  organi/atit»n,  on  May  31,  1801,  of 

governing  Ixxly  of  a  new  rite,  into  whit  h  the  Rite  of  Pert'cction  had 
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Idrcss  prepared,  to  he  forwarded  to  Frederic  as  the  Head  of  the  Order. 
ic  Ixxlgc  of  IVrfcrtion  at  Albany  was  directcci,  as  early  as  1770,  to  transmit 
ports  to  lierlin  ;  while  upon  a  tracing-l>oard,  made  still  earlier  by  a  meml)er 

that  loitgc,  the  double-headed  crowned  eagle  of  l^ssia  is  given  as  a  synilK>I 

the  Head  of  the  Order.  It  is  imi)ossible,  in  the  spare  allowed  to  this 
etch,  to  cuter  \i\ion  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  interesting  subject. 

But  wheresoever,  whensoever,  or  by  whomsoever  made,  these  Constitutions 
:re  adopted  as  the  fundamental  Law  of  the  Rite,  and  have  ever  since  been 

held. 

The  First  Supreme  CounciL  —  The  first  body  organized  under  them  was 
c  Supreme  Council  established  at  Charleston,  May  31,  1801,  by  John 
itcht'U  and  Frederic  Dalcho. 

While  this  was  a  new  Rite,  although  "fully  dcvelope<i  and  apparently 
iture  at  its  advent,*'  it  still  was  a  transformation  of  the  Rite  of  Perfection, 
orin  had  commissioned  Francken,  and  he,  Moses  M.  Hayes  ;  Hayes  com- 
issioned  Harcnd  M.  Spit/er,  and  the  latter,  on  April  3,  1795.  granted  to  John 
itchcll  a  patent  as  Deputy  Inspector-(>enera1,  ret  iting  therein  that  he  iloes 

by  authority  of  the  Convention  of  Ins|)ertors  held  in  l*hil.itlelphi.i,  June  5, 
81.  On  May  24,  1801,  Mitchell  issued  to  Frederic  paldin  a  patent 
rtifying  to  his  {Kissession  of  the  degrees  and  creating  him  a  !>epiitv  Ins|>cc- 
r-(ieneral.  For  a  time,  at  least,  this  title  signi6e<l  an  offiif  an«l  wx  a  *ifi^ree  : 
;cr,  they  called  themselves,  in  America,  Deputy  Cirand  Inspci  tnr>  (ieneral ; 
d  Brother  Pike  shows  that  in  the  "  Institutes"  attached  tt)  the  ••  (onstitu- 
>n5  of  1762,"  as  pubHshet!  in  France,  it  is  pn)\nde<i  that,  in  a  ctmniry  in 
lich  there  is  no  (trami  Consistorv  or  Orand  Ccmncils  of  l*rinces  <»f  ferusa- 
n,  the  oldest  Orand  Inspector-Oeneral  is  investcii  with  dogmatic  iNiwer,  and 
nsequently  with  the  title  of  ** Sovereign/'  —  whence  undoubteilly  came  the 
le,  "  Sovereign  Orand  Inspector-Cieneral."  In  1801  the  names  of  the  I  >e}iuty 
spectors,  who  had  been  active  previously  to  that  time,  had  disa(>|ieared  from 
»  rcconls  and  evidently  John  Mitchell  was  then  the  ohiest  Ins|ic<tor-('fcn- 
|],  and.  therefore.  Sovereign  Cirand  Ins|)ector-(ienenil.    'I'he  (\>nstituticms 

1786  had  api>arently  l)een  brought  from  Kuro|)c,  and  Mitchell  pniceei!e<i 

organize  a  Supreme  Council  in  exact  acconlance  with  the  terms  of  that 
cument.  He.  as  the  only  Sovereign  (irand  Inspector-Oeneral  in  the  I'nited 
ites,  raised  I  )aU  ho  to  the  same  grade  ;  they  two,  a  third  :  and  so  on  until 
r  numl)er  was  complete.  But  the  Rite  of  Perfection  had  only  twenty-five 
grees.  while  their  Rile  had  thirty- three.  Of  course  it  was  necessary  that 
•  aituai  tlegrees  shtmld  correspond  with  the  number.  Whether  the  new 
lie  c»f  degrees  was  arranged  when  the  (Constitutions  were  frame<l,  or  whether 
It  was  ilone  by  the  foun<lers  of  the  Supreme  Council  after  its  organization, 
nnot  l)e  determined.  From  the  fact,  htiwever.  that  the  list  of  degrees,  as 
•ren  in  the  <  ircular  of  1802,  was  somewhat  different  from  the  one  finally 
.opted,  it  would  seem  that  the  founders  of  the  Supreme  Council  arranged 
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?•  I  /'V;-i^j  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  had  jurisdiction  ov 

id-'^t  -i  Rite  of  Perfection,  and  so  far  as  can  be  discovered  no 

y^^  ;j.^  contested  the  claim.     Subordinate   bodies   of  the   Rite 

Charleston,  in  1801,  which  published  a  register  in  the  folic 
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•'5         .  When  the  revolution  in  San  Domingo  commenced,  in  I 

^  settlers  were  obliged  to  flee,  many  of  them  came  to  Charl 

were  Count  de  Grasse  and  his  father-in-law,  Delahogue  ; 

there  several  years,  they  did  not  consider  themselves  resi< 

from  France.     On  November  12,  1796,  Hyman  Isaac  Loi 

•  *^  .  powers  from  Morin,  through  Frantken,  Hayes,  Spitzer,  a 

■^  created  De  Grasse  and  Delahogue,  Deputy  Grand  Inspec 

French  refugees,  both  in  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  w 
active  Masons ;  although  they  contemplated  a  temporary 
country,  they  still  desired  to  continue  Masonic  work :  i 
were  formed  by  them  in  Charleston  before  1800,  both  of 
ward  became  extinct :  they  also  established  a  "  Grand  C< 
the  Royal  Secret,"  under  the  authority  of  Long,  acting  fc 
^:      ''\''  Masonry  at  Kingston"  :  this  body,  as  well  as  the  lodges, 

fully,  if  not  entirely,  made  up  of  refugees,  and  expected  to 

character. 

'**'  "  ^J  *  On  February  21,  1802,  the  Supreme  Council  at  Cha 

i  ,  ..     ;  De  Grasse  a  patent  as  Sovereign  Grand  Inspector-General, 

*    •■  "•  he  was  "Grand  Commander  for  life  of  the  Supreme  Coui 

'*  *'      'V  West  India  Islands,"  with  the  usual  powers  under  the  Gram 
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■.;i  Early  in  1802  the  French  forces  re-conquered  San  Doi 

j!  -  .      [  gents  submitted  and  the  pacification  was  considered  compi 

'.•  i        -  •.  the  refugees  returned  in  great  numbers;  the  time,  for  whi 

looking  for  ten  years,  had  arrived ;  their  lodges  and  other  ! 
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Among  ihcm  were  Dc  Grassc  ami  other  mcml)ers  of  the  Cape  Francois 
Supreme  Council;  on  September  22,  1804,  I)e  Crassc  and  his  associates 
united  with  some  Scottish  Masons  at  Paris  and  formed  the  Supreme  Council 
of  France.  A  Deputy  Inspector-Oeneral,  appointc<l  by  I)u  IMessis,  at  Phila- 
delphia, had  previotisly  esUblishe<l  in  Paris  bodies  of  the  Scottish  Rite  of 
Heredom,  which,  upon  the  organization  of  the  Supreme  Council,  fused  with 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite. 

ControYerty  with  Grand  Orient  of  Fimnoa.  —  'V\\t  body  thus  formed  had 
a  long  controversy  with  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  —  a  Ixxiy  that  seems  to 
have  always  caretl  more  to  increase  its  power  than  to  pro|>.ig.ite  NfaMmry, 
and  which  has  now,  for  some  years,  ceased  to  be  a  SfasonU  IkmIv.  although 
it  still  claims  that  character.  S{)ace  will  not  allow  a  statement  of  the  dcUils 
of  that  controversy  ;  but  a  brief  account  of  the  results  is  necessary  for  a  pro|>er 
understanding  of  subsequent  history. 

The  Supreme  ('oimc  il  of  France  conferre<l  the  'lliirty-third  degree,  in  1H04, 
upon  various  memlnrrs  of  the  (irand  Orient.  'Ilie  latter  had  just  su«reedei! 
in  absorbing  the  (irand  Ixxlge  of  France  and  was  looking  aroumi  for  **  new 
workls  to  conquer."  It  made  overtures  at  onre  for  a  union  with  the  Stiprcme 
Council ;  a  "  Concordat"  was  agree<l  U|)on  ami  ratified  by  the  (trand  Orient, 
December  5,  1804  ;  the  precise  terms  of  this  dixument  cannot  Ik*  av  crtained 
with  al)Solute  certainty  ;  it  was  deposited  with  a  brother  who  publl^hed  it 
without  authority;  the  (trand  Orient  denied  the  atruracy  of  the  copy,  and 
alleged  that  the  original  had  been  tam|>ere<l  with  ;  the  (>rand  Orient  <  ljime<l 
that  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  it  had  incor|K>rated  into  itself  ever>'  Rite  in 
France  with  the  power  of  absolute  government  over  all  the  Rites  ami  their 
members  :  but  the  Su[)reme  Council  claimed  that  it  retained  full  control  over 
mil  the  degrees  alwve  the  Eighteenth. 

There  can  scarcely  l)e  a  doubt  that  the  Supreme  Council  did  not  inteml  to 

commit  suicide,  or  retain  onlv  '*  a  name  to  live  :  **  it  immeiliatclv  de<  lariMJ 

that  the  "Concordat  **  had  been  broken  l)y  the  (tram!  Orient :  and  it  w.is  not  till 

1814  that  the  (trand  Orient  made  any  definite  claim  to  control  the  degrees 

of  the  Scottish  Rite  :   but  one  thing  should  be  noted  :  whichever  fvirty  was 

right  in  its  claims,  the  Thirty- third  degree  came  to  the  Grand  Orient  (either 

legitimately  or  by  usurpation ),/r<>«r  the  Supreme  Coundiat  Charleiton  thfou^h 

ike  Supreme  Council  of  France :  before  making  this  cbim,  it  api>eale<l  to  the 

Supreme  Council  to  coi')|Mrrate  in  consolidating  all  Nfaxmic  Rites  in  Fr.m«  e 

•*  into  the  (trand  Orient  "  ;  the  former  courteously  ileclining,  the  Oram!  ( )hent 

mx  once  issued  a  circular  <///i^w/>r^'  the  powers  which  it  h.nl  aske<l  the  Supreme 

Council  to  accord  to  it :  all  the  i>owers,  which  it  has  since  tmdertaken  to  exer- 

«cise  in  relation  to  this  Rite,  are  usurpations  without  the  color  of  legitimate 

«itle. 

This  coup  of  the  Oram!  Orient  and  the  unsettleil  state  of  <  ivil  a/Tairs  were  a 

;fe  bkiw  to  the  Supreme  Council ;  a  sptiriotis  bo<iy  was  soon  formeil  and 


mental  principle  of  Freemasonry  and  ceased  to  be  a  Ma 
former  has  not  followed  this  example,  nor,  on  the  other  hax 
all  other  Masonic  Powers  in  declaring  the  status  of  the  Graoc 

Brother  Carson  has  an  old  register,  from  which  it  apj 
de  Grasse  organized  a  Supreme  Council  at  Kingstoa,  Jamai 
1807,  which  granted  patents  to  numerous  Itispcctors-Gei 
figures  little  in  subsequent  history. 

The  Nortliem  Jnrudiction. — The  Supreme  Couocil  m 
that  for  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Thf 
the  Constitutions  provides  that  there  may  be  only  two  Couocil 
ica,  while  the  French  version  provides  that  there  may  be  t 
States ;  the  latter  was  undoubtedly  the  version  under  whicli 
the  Southern  Supreme  Council  originally  acted  :  but  when 
it  claimed  jurisdiction  throughout  the  United  States. 

Under  the  previous  system,  the  power  of  one  Inspector-G 
another  with  equal  powers  and  the  frequent  exercise  of  tb: 
great  confusion,  and  the  history  of  the  Rite  in  the  Nort 
forcibly  illustrates  this.  By  1800  the  Lodges  of  Perfectioi 
Philadelphia  had  apparently  become  dormant,  and  the  rea 
had  either  died  or  ceased  to  act. 

Antoine  Bideaud  (of  whom  mention  has  already  been  nu 
York  in  1806,  and  on  the  4th  of  August  conferred  the  dt 
Thirty-second  upon  John  G.  Tardy,  John  B.  Desdoity,  J.  J,  J 
de  Soulles,  and  Pierre  A.  Du  Peyrol,  the  two  Utter  of  Dei 
days  later  they  opened  a  Consistory.  This  action  of  Bideaud 
his  power,  but  it  was  afterward  ratified  by  competeut  auth 
Tardy  was  appointed  a  Deputy  Inspector-General  by  Du  Pie 
phia,  who  had  been  appointed  in  1790,  by  Augustine  I^ev 
received  his  powers  from  Francken  in  1774,  in  Jamaica.  Ii 
J,ii  oiis,  ai>p()imed,  ;is  he  says,  a  (Jrand  Inspector-Gener.il ;  bui 
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l-cvy,  ami  M.nluro  iVixotto ;  that  Tanly  inve?>ligate<l  his  proccciiinp  ami 
approved  ihciii,  ami  then  iiivcslcd  Ri<  hanl  Rikcr  wiih  the  (iegrees.  (tourgas 
says  that,  on  Ntnetuher  S.  iSoH.  Ihmicl  I).  'I'ompkins,  Richard  Riker,  ami 
Sampson  Simp-^tm  received  the  degrees  up  to  the  'I'hirty- second,  in  the  (.'onsis- 
tory  whic  h  had  been  formed  August  6,  iSof)  ;  ami  that  he  himself  was  made 
a  Deputy  InNpe<  tor-(Ieneral  on  the  12th  of  NovemlK*r,  1808,  and  I'eixotto 
on  the  i6tli.  and  I)evloity  on  the  iSth.  (tourga<»  also  says  that  Jac(»l)s 
had  exteedetl  the  powers  grantetl  to  him,  having  interlined  words  in  his 
|>atent  for  the  pur|H»sc,  ami  was  afterward  exjK'lletl  in  ronr»e<piem  e.  He  had 
previously  <  onferre«l  degree^*  on  eighteen  brethren;  this  work  (iourga^  says 
was  "  regiil.jri/ed  "  and  the  degrees  up  to  the  Thirty-serond  were  conferred 
U|Km  him  by  Tardy,  (iourga%  ami  others,  In'fore  his  offence  was  di5icuvere<l. 

In  the  patent  given  by  Hideaud  to  (lourgas  in  1.S06.  the  ilegrces  nameti  arc 
the  same  as  those  in  the  patent  granted  Iiy  the  Supreme  (\)unril  at  Charleston 
to  I>e  (Irasse  in  1806.  In  tlie  original  list,  given  by  (i(»urgas,  the  Thirty-first 
degree  was  *•  Deputy  Inspec  tor-iieneral "  ;  but  in  a  m»te  in  the  margin,  (iour- 
gas  says,  **'rhis  is  a  mistake  ;  it  is  not  a  degree,  btit  an  otTue."  The  <  hange 
in  the  scale  of  <legrees  seems,  therefore,  tt»  have  Inren  maile  after  1806. 

liodies  of  the  various  grades  were  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1808,  but  their  records  are  lost,  and  their  history  cannot  l»e  tracnl.  A  bitter 
contest  was  waged  with  another  organization  and  the  Rite  did  not  flourish. 
In  1813  Kmmanuel  de  la  Motta,  tlnrd  otlicer  in  the  Supreme  Toumil  at 
Charleston,  visited  them  and  apprt)ved  their  prtxeedings,  declared  them 
nrgnlar  and  gave  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

On  August  5,  1813,  De  la  Motta  conferred  the  Thirty-thini  degree  on 
Simpson  ami  Ciourgas;  they  then  opened  a  provisi«mal  Supreme  (*oum  il  and 
conferre<l  the  degree  on  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Richard  Riker,  Tardy,  and 
Peixotto. 

I)c  la  Motta  (m  the  same  day  pnM*eeiled  to  organize  the  *•  secoml  (irarn! 
and  Supreme  C\»un(  il"  for  the  I'nited  States.  Simpson  and  (lourgas  «a:\e': 
their  rights  as  Snereign  <lraml  Inspe<tors-(ieneral,  ami  Tompkmx  w.** 
appointed  and  installed  (irand  Tommamler ;  Simpson.  lieutenant-ttrar.d 
Commander;  Tardy,  (irand  Treasurer-iieneral ;  (iourgas,  (irand  Seirciar\- 
Cicneral ;  and  Riker  ami  Piexotto  in  two  other  offices.  These  pi*H  eedmg-* 
were  ratified  by  the  Charleston  Supreme  C'ouncil  in  December  follow  ing. 

The  Southern  Jurisdiction.  —  The  latter  thereby  liecame  the  S'lprrme 
Coum  il  for  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  I'mted  States.  .\t  a  later ''..ite. 
by  a  treaty  made  with  the  Northern  Supreme  (\nim  il,  the  jurisiln  turn  o\  the 
bitter  was  limited  t«)  the  States  o(  Maine,  New  Ham)»shire.  Vermont.  NLi-^s,. 
chusetts,  RhtMJe  Isiancl,  Connecticut,  New  York.  New  Jersey.  lVnnN\l\a:  i.i. 
Delaware,  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  ami  Wivonsin.  ami  the  rr>t  t.f 
the  United  States  was  allowed  t«)  the  former.  All  aiblitious  to  the  terrii.'r\  -  : 
the    United  States  have  become  subject  to  the  juri^du  tion  of  the  Southern 
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become  active,  in  spile  of  the  opposition  of  a  spurious  bod 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  it  had  fully  reorgai 
Albert  Pike  as  its  Grand  Commander,  and  was  growing  in  j 
ness.  He  had  edited  and  published  an  edition  of  the 
1 7S6  "  ;  he  had  revised  and  rewritten  the  rituals  and  raad< 
tions  to  the  hterature  of  the  Rite.  The  war  intervened  anc 
were  almost  wholly  suspended.  When  peace  came,  Mas 
appropriate  work.  Brother  Pike  again  rewrote  the  rituals  ( 
the  degrees,  had  been  scarcely  a  skeleton),  and  publishei 
valuable  treatises,  which  raised  the  character  of  ScoUi 
philosophical  Institution  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  studei 
and  the  statesman.  As  a  consequence,  a  high  degree  of  inl 
bodies  of  the  Rite  were  organized  in  nearly  all  the  States  : 
terople  at  Washington  has  been  secured  and  with  it  a  u 
In  a  word,  the  Rite  is  highly  prosperous  now  with  promise  c 
dant  prosperity  in  the  future. 

Tie  "  Hother  Sapreme  Council "  ("  Mother  "  in  /act,  bt 
that  account  to  be  more  than  the  peer  of  her  daughter: 
respect  and  affection  of  all  Scottish  Masons,  and,  by  its 
gained  an  immense  inHuence,  the  world  over,  in  all  matu 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite, 

The  Northern  Supreme  Coaneil  was  also  subjected  to  1 
which  repressed  its  energies  and  retarded  its  growth.  T 
early  proceedings  have  been  lost ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  s 
ceased  to  work.  In  i8ia  Giles  Fonda  Yates,  a  comparativi 
became  interested  in  the  Rite,  and  having  found  the  wairan 
Albany  granted  by  Francken,  several  patents  issued  by  him 
Constitutions  of  1762,  and  other  documents  left  by  him 
brethren,  he  succeeded  in  reviving  the  lodge,  evidently  ta 
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Southern  Supreme  <'oun<*il.  In  1825  the  Thirty-thinl  tlegrec  was  conferred 
on  Yates  by  McC'ohh,  as  the  SiK'cial  deputy  of  the  same  Unly,  and  in  1828,  he 
took  the  oath  of  fealty  to,  and  became  a  meml)er  of,  the  Northern  Su])reme 
Cotmcil. 

But  the  Anti-Nfasonic  storm  broke  out  ami  swept  all  these  IxMlies  out  of 
existence.  ( tourf^as  1km  amc  discouraged  and  in  iSjj  suspended  his  elTorts, 
and  for  ten  years  the  Kite,  in  common  with  Symbolic  Masonry,  lay  almost 
entirely  d^irnunt. 

As  early  a%  1S41  (tourgas  and  Yates  conferred  together  and  lorrespimdeil 
with  others  in  relatiun  to  resuming  work  ;  but  it  was  three  )ears  l»i*t'ure  they 
had  completed  their  preparations  sulh<:iently  to  commem  e  activity. 

The  next  meeting,  of  which  a  recoril  has  Ixren  preser\e<l,  was  held  June  15, 
1S44;  under  the  l.iw  of  the  Rite,  Ciourgas  h.id  then  bet ome  (irand  (*om- 
mamier,  ami  Yates  Lieutenant-lirand  Commander  :  there  were  probably  others 
in  the  juris*lirtion  who  had  received  the  Thirty-third  degree,  but  they  had  aban- 
donctl  the  Rite,  if  not  Mas^)nry,  during  the  precedmg  years,  (iourg.is  ami 
Yates  opene<l  the  Supreme  Council  under  the  law  of  the  Rile,  that  a  S'ipremc 
Council  once  formed  does  not  cease  to  exi>t  as  long  as  one  meml>er  Mirvives 
and  lives  within  the  jurisiliction. 

At  the  next  meeting  applicatiims  fi»r  the  Thirty-third  degree  were  m  eivf<| 
from  Kdward  .\.  Raymond,  who  had  been  advam  cd  to  the  'lhirt\  MM»nd 
degree  under  the  authority  of  the  Southern  .Supreme  Council  in  \^2^,  Reuel 
Baker  and  Charles  W.  .Moore  (all  of  M.iss:i(  husetts),  who  h.id  alre.idy  re«  eiveil 
the  'niirty-sectmd  degree,  and  on  Novemlier  13,  i'<44.  they  were  <  rnwneti 
Sovereign  (irand  InNi>e<*torN(iener.d  and  declireii  memlKr>  ol'  the  Supreme 
Council.  ''ITie  (irand  Constitutions  of  the  Order,  lierlin.  May  i.  i  7.S0.  in 
eighteen  articles/*  were  read  ami  explained  to  them.  ( >ther  mn-tingH  fol- 
loweii  and  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  .Vpril,  1S45.  the  degues  wrre  (nntrrfeii 
on  J<»hn  (*hristie  of  .New  Hampshire  and  he  was  nude  a  nuinUr  of  the 
Supreme  Council.  At  this  meeting,  (iourgas  denounced  the  w«.rk  of  (  l.ivrl, 
then  recently  published,  as  utterly  erroneous  so  far  as  it  relatcN  t«»  the  .\m  irnl 
ami  Accepted  Rite,  declaring  that  in  1.^30,  the  (ir.md  Orient  of  Frame  >tr;i  k 
Ccmeau's  name  from  its  'lableau  and  wrote  to  him  ((iourgas^.  that  its  rem.un- 
ing  there  so  long  was  to  them  "ii  mxtttrr  %futte  inrxf^litabUy  He  then 
proceeded  to  reorg.mi/e  the  Supreme  Coum  il  by  the  ap|Kiintmeni  of  the 
officers  according  to  the  l.iw  of  the  Rite.  In  June  followin^:.  Anhil-.ild  I'.'.Ii 
anci  Killian  II.  Van  RensNelicr  re*  eiveii  the  degrees  and  were  admitted  nu  iii- 
ben&.  The  Supreme  Coumil  w.is  busv  in  making  the  net  CNviry  j»reparatiniw 
to  cxtemi  the  Rite.  I.oiiges  of  IVrfertion  ^ere  eNtal>li'»hrd  at  l5ost.»n,  ain! 
P*>rt>mouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  (irand  Coum  \\>  \yi  Primes  t»f  Jerusalem,  at 
All>any,  li<n»ton,  and  I\>rtsmi)Uth  :  and  st>on  after  ch.irters  for  a  Chapirr  of 
Rose  Croix  and  a  Consistory  at  lV)'«t«m  were  authorized,  in  pl.ic  e  (»f  illc^.il 
ones  issued  by  John  Ikirker  in  iS^5,.i(  ting  fi»r  the  Southern  Supreme  C  uuncil. 


in  addition  it  was  also  declared  that 

"  The  '  Ancient  York  Rile '—  Entered  Apprentice.  Fellow  Craft  and  ^ 
foundation  and  none  but '  Ancient  York  Rile  Master  Masons  "  are  entiiied  i 
in  our  '  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Rite' " 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  authoritative  and  explicit 
relation  of  the  two  Rites  to  each  other. 

The  Supretne  Council  "  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  i 
in  various  parts  of  the  jurisdiction  were  created  and  ina 
received  in  them;  on  January  17,  1848,  Reuel  Baker, 
Supreme  Council,  died;  and,  on  June  29,  1850,  Francois 
necticut,  was  crowned  and  admitted. 

In  1850  the  right  to  confer  the  Royal  and  Select  Moste 
upon  the  statement  that  Joseph  M.  Myers  committed  the: 
Lodge  of  Perfection  in  Charleston  in  1783,  was  formally  d« 
to  confer  these  degrees  was  endorsed  upon  the  charters  1 
Perfection  at  Stonington,  Connecticut;  Portsmouth,  New 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  The  latter  continued  to  confer  the 
twenty  years  since,  when  the  authority  was  revoked  by  the  Si 

Between  June  and  December,  1851,  several  meetings 
Council  were  held,  but  the  record  has  been  lost;  up  to  June 
record  had  been  kept  by  f Jourgas ;  during  this  interval,  th( 
removed  from  New  York  to  Boston  and  Robert  P,  Dunlap 
W.  Robinson  of  Massachusetts,  and  Nathan  B,  Haswell  of  V 
the  Thirty-third  degree  and  became  members  of  the  Supre 
apparently,  Joseph  K.  Stapleton  of  Baltimore,  as  bis  name 
official  list. 

The  meeting  held  September  4,  1851,  was  an  exceedinglj 
(jourgas  sent  in  his  resignation  as  Grand  Commander  and  bi^ 
;  the  communication  of  Goiirsas  is  an  i 
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But,  on  ihc  next  day,  still  more  imjHmanl  events  ot «  urreci.  Yates  «leliverecl 
an  aildri -^s,  and  at  its  clu^e  reMgncd  the  ofht  e  t>r  (irand  Coinniander,  and 
appointed  and  installed  Kaymtmd  in  his  iilace.  Yates*  address  wa^  a  furciMc 
ex|>o:iition  of  the  law.^  uf  the  Rite,  and  the  ol»je<  ts  it  has  in  view,  with  hi'»ti*r- 
ical  matter  of  great  importance  :  its  length  alwne  precludes  its  inNertinn  in 
this  work. 

On  the  25th  of  the  s:ime  month,  (Irand  Commander  Raymond  apiN)int(ii 
and  installed  tiie  other  ottit  er^.  The  list  gives  Ra\monil  as  (irand  (*«>in- 
nunder ;  (tourgas.  Past  (irand  Commander;  Dunlap,  IaeMtenant(  irand 
Commander;  Robinson,  (iraml  Treasurer;  M<M)re,  (iraml  Set  rrtary  ;  \'.ttes, 
(■rand  Chancellor;  Tfull  an<l  Staplcton.  as  memlK-rs ;  Haswill  and  Youn^',  as 
(.*a]>t:uns  of  the  (iuard  ;  and  Christie,  Van  Ren-iselaer,  antl  Turner  as  I)epu- 
ticis.  Nt)  acticm  had  been  taken  to  in<  rease  the  numUr  l>e\«»nd  nine,  anti 
yet  here  were  thirteen  ofticers  and  members  K-Niiie**  Case,  who  had  In-en 
•*  reroj:ni/ed  by  athlialion,*' an«i  was  afterwanl  in«  lu  letl  in  the  p-iblishcil  li^t 
of  memlKTs.  It  is  im|K)Nsible  to  <leterminc  from  the  retunl  what  theory  the 
Soipreme  Count  il  a<  let!  uptm  as  to  the  ntmilnT  t»f  its  nusnUr-*,  t»r  as  in  the 
st*ttus  antI  pt»wers  of  those  in  ex<  ess  of  nine.  The  same  \->  true  as  to  its  t  laim 
of  juristjit  titm  :  when  Stajileton  died,  in  1S54,  Chatlc*  (iilman  of  MarylantI 
was  elected  a  member  an<l  at  letl  as  sut  h  until  his  tle.ith,  whi*  h  tMcuired, 
however,  before  any  tinestion  ar»>'»e  as  to  his  riy:hl«i.  Uut  the  tiiiu-r  '{'x^imii 
romplicatetl  a  (t>ntr»»versy  whit  h  arose  s'lbNcjuently.  li.r  tins  re.ivn,  a 
dcLiiled  statement  lK'ti»mes  important:  the  li^t  for  1*^54  is  ihe  same  as  the 
one  alreatly  given,  except  that  (iilman  is  subsiituleti  for  Isi.ij.lit,,n,  and  Willi.iin 
B.  Ilubbani  t>f  ( )hio,  for  Ptull,  whose  name  is  ilrt>]»j»id  :  untb-r  tl\e  ht.i-iin^ 
"Northern  Supreme  Ct»un<  il,'*  ten  names  are  given,  int  li:*lmg  ihat  tif  litrir^as, 
who  is  stvletl  •*  Hont)ran*  ** :  in  iS;s  the  list  u  the  vime,  !»ut  in  a  sepir.iie 
group  are  given  Hull,  Case,  antl  I*aul  l)ean  t»f  Masvit  husetts,  tif  wli*>Ne  tlii  ti  »n 
and  reception  t)f  the  tlegree  there  is  no  ri*ior»l:  in  1S56  Case  is  sultHiiiutcd 
fur  Il.iswell.  wht)  h.itl  ilied  during  the  \ear,  and  the  name  of  .\ntlres  (\tsN.iril 
of  New  York  is  added  Xo  the  thirtl  group;  he  ret  eive«!  the  grade  in  ?M»me 
other  jiiristlif  tion  :  in  1.^57  Charles  R.  .Starkweather  t»f  Illinois  waselet  tetl  .inti 
his  name  insertetl  in  the  first  grt)up,  in  pl.it  e  tif  Yates,  wh«»Ne  nauie  was  trans- 
ferred tt>  the  sectMvl  group,  in  j'l.ice  t>f  Turner,  transfer  re*  1  tti  t!ie  thirtl  .  in 
185S  the  first  group  u  as  rttlutetl  to  nine  by  the  traiisf,  r  t»f  (inurg.is  ii  i:,e 
thtni  group  ami  Casvird  w.is  tlroppetl  :  ai»tl.  ii\  iS5t|.  the  list  is  ihe  vime,  b  :t 
I)unla[)  anti  Yates  ilied  l>ef.>re  the  next  se-^i. in. 

L'p  to  this  time,  the  S:preme  Count  il  hail  worketl  luriutmitttisly  antl  wa< 
ftlowlv  bit  stea  hlv  exienduiij  tlie  Rite.  The  hi^h  tie^rees  were  tt»nferreti 
Ufton  several  brethren  at  every  sessiMU  if  tiie  .S  iprt  ir.e  < 'o-iin  il  :  new  K».!;es 
were  formetl  whit  h  were  working  at  lively.  IIarmon\  niih  the  "York  Rite'* 
«vcr)'wherc  prevailed.  In  1S53  the  Sij-reme  Coiiu  d  expressly  declare<l : 
••  Wc  claim  no  control  over  degrees  culiivu'il  by.  or  bclongmg  to,  any  other 
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lawful  authority."  But  when  the  affairs  of  ihe  Rile  Mauled  lo  be  i 
promising  condition,  a  controversy  aiose  with  the  Grand  Comaunle 
ended  in  a  disruption  of  the  Supreme  Council.  Omnd  Camirandcrl 
held  that  the  powers  of  Frederic  were  vested  in  him  as  Ciaod  Cam 
and  not  in  the  Council  as  a  body. 

Upon  his  own  motion  and  his  own  authority  he  had  c^anfened  Ai 
third  degree  upon  Paul  Dean ;  but  the  Supreme  Council  tacilljr  n 
Dean  as  one  of  their  number.  At  the  session  in  i860  a  rmIm 
presented  declaring  that  the  Supreme  Council  consisted  of  only  ninea 
b'-it  that  Deputy  Inspectors- General  beyond  that  number  might  be 
and  proposing  to  elect  ten  who  should  be  entitled  to  a  tea/  aai  1 1 
not  a  voii  in  the  Supreme  Council,  but  it  was  laid  upon  the  table ;  it  a 
well  be  adopted,  since  for  ten  sessions  more  than  nine  had  been  ntiol 
Supreme  Council  upon  a  perfect  equality,  and  it  would  he  impussifaiei 
mine  who  were  the  nine  composing  the  Supreme  CotinciL  Howewr 
T.  Carson  of  Ohio  was  elected  and  admitted  to  the  'I'hirty-lliinl  ilqn 
Charles  T.  McClenachan  of  New  York  was  appointed  "  Deputy  Imp 
New  York  "  and  the  Grand  Commander  requested  "  to  qualify  liiii  » 
to  the  Constitutions."  The  Grand  Commander  was  not  pment  ihe  1 
days  of  the  session ;  when  the  Council  closed  on  Friday,  it  wu  to  i 
Monday,  but  the  Grand  Commander  not  being  present  00  Had 
members  separated  to  meet  the  next  morning ;  but  he  not  being  pica 
Dor  on  Wednesday,  they  separated. 

At  this  session  a  Sovereign  Grand  Consistory  was  organised  widi 
powers  of  legislation,  but  subject  to  ratification,  by  the  Supreme  Covdc 

In  August  an  extra  session  was  held  and  the  controversy  with  tie 
Commander  reached  its  climax.  There  were  present,  Raymond.  Ko 
Moore,  Case,  Christie,  Starkweather,  Dean,  Young,  and  Van  Rci 
Charges  against  Andres  Cassard  for  unlawfully  publishing  parts  of  tta 
were  tried  and  he  was  expelled.  In  the  interval  between  the  xsaa 
Grand  Commander  had  conferred  the  Thirty-third  degree  upon  PCttrU 
hut  a  resolution  was  introduced  and  temporarily  laid  upon  the  tabfelh 
Supreme  Council  could  not  recognize  him  as  an  Inspector-GcneraL  0 
second  day,  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Copo 
appoint  its  committees,  and  the  Grand  Commander  refused  lo  pot  the  ■ 
A  motion  was  then  made  to  close  the  Council,  to  be  opened  at  four  «'c 
but  he  refused  to  put  the  motion  and  declared  the  Council  clised  "B 
next  morning  at  ten.  At  that  time  the  Council  was  opened  ami  tf*  ■ 
re.id,  whereupon  the  Grand  Commander  declared  the  Council  closed  Km 
Young,  who  was  present  previously,  was  absent  but  the  other  eight  wtttfK 

Five  of  the  eight  conferred  together  and,  upon  the  advice  of  (joorfi' 
was  visiting  in  the  vicinity,  reopened  the  Council  and  proceeded  "S 
business. 
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A  committee  on  rules,  etc.,  previously  ap|K>inteil  reported,  and  the  "  Con- 
ttitutions  of  i860"  were  adopted;  the  resolution  in  relation  to  I^wson  was 
amended  by  dec  hiring  that  he  had  been  illegally  and  unconstitutionally  elevated 
to  the  Thirty- third  grade  and,  as  amended,  was  adopted  ;  another  resolution 
was  adopted  <leclaring  that  Case  was  a  member  of  the  Council :  the  vacancies 
in  the  ofli<cs  were  tilled  hy  eUction  as  provided  in  the  new  constitutions.  Van 
Rensselaer  l>ecoming  Lieutenant-C«rand  (*ommandcr  ;  and  a  preamble  and 
resolution  were  adopletl,  in  effect  defxysing  the  (Jraml  C*ommander.  'Ilie 
record  was  signed  by  Van  Rensselaer,  Moore,  Christie,  Starkweather.  Young, 
and  Case:  the  priHcedings  were  formally  approved  by  (lourgas,  Hublurd, 
Bull,  and  Turner ;  and,  to  a  (|ualifie<l  extent,  by  Carson. 

Raymond  entirely  disregarded  the  action  taken  after  he  left  the  Ciiunc  il 
and  Ix)th  parties  published  proceedings  for  i860,  those  for  the  regular  session 
being  almost  prec  isely  alike.  In  those  published  by  Raymond  is  a  record  of 
his  action  in  conferring  the  Thirty- third  degree  upim  IVter  I^wson,  in  which 
it  is  recited  that  I^w«>on,  Starkweather,  ami  William  Fiehi  were  elected  in 
1857.  But  the  record  of  1857  shows  only  the  election  of  Starkweather;  as 
that  record  was  made  before  any  controversy  arose,  and  was  published  ami 
in  the  hands  of  the  meml)ers  at  the  next  session,  and  no  suggestion  of  an 
omission  was  ma<le,  and  as  the  admission  of  l^wson  was  at  once  reptuliated, 
it  would  seem  that  the  recital  of  his  election  was  erroneous. 

'Ilie  two  reconls  of  the  extra  session  differ,  !»ut  ilo  nf»t  conflirt  in  essentul 
matters.  The  Raymond  proceedings  are  signed  by  him  antl  Rttbinson  only  ; 
and  it  may  l>e  s^iid  ome  for  all  that  Robinson  was  the  only  one  uf  the  old 
mem!)ers  who  adhered  to  R.iymoml.  Hut  nevertheless  they  went  on.  as  the 
Supreme  Council,  conferring  the  <legree  and  filling  the  oftires  with  the  new  mem- 
bers :  they  org.ini/ed  a  (irand  C\>nsistory  and  adopted  a  Ctnle  of  Regulations 
by  which  the  Supreme  Council  consisteil  of  nine  .Xctive  meml»ers,  Iwit  might 
have  not  exceeding  fifteen  Honorar>'  memlK*rs.  Moore.  Van  Rensselaer, 
Christie,  Case,  and  Starkweather  were  ex|>elletl.  .\l  the  dose  of  the  annual 
session  in  1862,  this  Ixxly  had  seven  .Active  memt>er»  and  also  recogni/eil 
Gourgas  and  Hublurd  as  such:  it  h.itl  also  had  three  deputies  and.  in 
adflition,  inchidetl  Cars4)n  in  the  list.  Hv  the  first  of  Febniarv,  1S6;.  the 
Thirty-thinl  degree  had  U'en  vote«l  to  twelve  in  addition  and  conferred  u|Kin 
itx  as  the  reconl  shows,  and  prolubly  ujnm  others. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  other  IkxIv  had  not  l>een  idle.  At  the  sc^sun 
in  1 86 1.  Van  Rensselaer,  M<K»re,  Case.  Starkweather,  anil  (  hrisiic  were  pre^-ni, 
and  Turner  and  Young  sent  letter*  of  excuse.  In  the  (Iraiul  (\»nsi>t()ry  there 
was  a  l.irge  attendance  :  thirty  sulxmlinate  InMlies  made  reitirns  ami  were 
represented,  showing  that  sut>siantial1y  all  of  the  sut>«irdinate  U^iies  adhered 
to  this  organization.  The  <  onstitution  was  amended,  extending  the  numlK-r 
of  Active  memlK*rs  to  thirty-three  ami  apportitming  them  ti>  the  States,  an  1 
recognizing  the  {>ower  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  confer  the  Thirt\ -third 
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Inspectors- General  and  admitted  Active  members  of  the 
and  William  B.  Hubbard,  who  was  not  present,  was  elected  ( 

In  1862  there  was  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  b< 
Supreme  Council  and  in  the  Grand  Consistory.  Van  Ri 
Hubbard  not  having  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  offici 
mander  and  not  being  present.  Several  of  the  members  i 
of  them  on  account  of  absence  in  the  army.  In  the  Grand 
Lawson,  Randall,  Wcscott,  and  Foster  were  expelled,  and  th 
by  the  Supreme  Council,  The  Thirty-third  degree  was  cot 
teen ;  William  P.  Preble  of  Maine  and  D.  Bumham  Tracy 
elected  Active  members,  and  Josiah  H.  Dnimmond  of  Ma 
Dean  of  Massachusetts  became  Active  members  by  elcctic 
into  office  in  the  Supreme  Council.  A  letter  was  receiv< 
declining  official  honors.  There  was  a  division  of  opinion 
bers  as  to  his  successor.  The  majority  favored  the  electioi 
not  been  involved  personally  in  the  controversy,  with  the 
as  much  as  possible  any  personal  animosities  that  had  arisen, 
but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  unanimity  and  for  other  rea 
to  accept,  and  Van  Rensselaer  was  elected.  Charges  had 
filed  against  Raymond  and  Robinson  and  notice  given  ;  the; 
but  were  tried  and  expelled. 

From  this  date  until  1867,  in  spite  of  the  controversies 
involved,  this  body  went  on  gaining  in  every  respect.  All  of 
organized  previously  to  the  schism  adhered  to  it,  except  four  1 
In  1863  over  fifty  bodies  made  returns  and  the  number  in 
It  gradually  filled  its  list  of  Active  members  so  that,  in  186 
eight  on  its  roll.  In  its  Proceedings  were  many  reports 
pending  controversies  containing  historical  matter  of  great  in 
In   iSfn  orrnrrert  an   event  of  the   hichpirt   imnnrtan---   tn  1 
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I)u|>Qtet,  certifying  that  he  had  rcrcive<l  the  degrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite  of 
Ileredoin,  and  authorizing  him  to  confer  the  degrees  up  to  the  Twenty- fourth 
and  org.mi/e  Ixjilies  in  the  northern  part  of  Cuba,  and  to  confer  the  Twenty- 
fifth  on  one  person  in  each  year,  the  I'wenty- fifth  being  then  the  highest  degree 
of  that  Rite  and  the  highest  Clemeau  ha<l  received,  according  to  his  patent. 
Cerneau  had  his  patent  from  Du{K>tet,  who  had  hib  from  (Germain  Hac(|uet, 
who  had  his  from  Du  Plessis,  who  had  his  from  Prevost  in  1790,  who  had 
his  from  Franc  ken. 

Though  hmited  by  his  {>atent  to  certain  territory,  (Cerneau  followed  the 
general  example  and  disreganied  the  limitation  in  hi:*  patent,  and  pr(K'eede<l 
to  exercise  his  powers  in  New  York  City;  on  (>ctol>er  28,  1807,  he  issued  a 
warrant  for  a  C'onsistory  in  New  York  City,  which  was  not  fully  organized 
until  the  autumn  of  1808  ;  it  was  a  (Consistory  of  the  S<  t)tlish  Rite  of  Here- 
dom  of  twenty- five  degrees.  In  a  document  issued  by  it.  <lated  May  25,  181 2, 
it  styled  itself  **The  (iraivl  Consistory  for  the  I'niled  States  of  America,  their 
Territories  and  I  )e|K»ndencies,  of  Supreme  Chiefs  of  Kxalled  Mavjnry,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ancient  Constitutional  Rite  of  Heredom."  Cp  to  this  datr  there 
is  not  the  slightest  partii  le  of  evitlence  known,  that  this  UkU  w.w  an\ thing 
else  than  what  it  claimed  bv  its  title  to  Ixr  —  a  Crand  CDUsi^torv  of  the  Rilr 
of  Heredom  having  jurisdiction  over  twenty-five  degrees,  and  <»«/>  ti»ent\h\e. 
Bui  already  a  controversy  had  arisen  with  parties  acting  under,  t»r  deri\ing 
their  |)owers  from,  the  Supreme  Council  at  Charleston;  we  ma\  wt  11  Uluve 
that  Cerneau  and  his  asso<  iates  soon  recognized  the  imiKiNsibilit)  of  m.imtam* 
ing  successfully  a  Rite  of  ticenty-fix'f  degrees  against  one  <»f  tktftythfee  degrees. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  he  organized  a  Supreme  Coum  il  .May  25.  1812  :  but 
that  is  a  manifest  error  as  the  diMument  issued  cm  that  ti.ue  clearly  showv 
The  Thirty-third  degree  as  now  existing  originated  at  (*harleston  in  iSoi  : 
and  no  evitlenc  e  has  K'en  found  that  Cerneau  ever  rereive*!  it.  Indeed,  the 
prcK>f  is  plenary  to  the  contrary  :  it  is  generally  imiK)sMMe  to  prove  a  nega- 
tive, but  the  authorizalitins  to  confer  the  Thirtv-third  are  so  fullv  known,  th.it 
it  is  manifest  that  Orneau  couhl  not  h.ive  received  it.  It  is  c  l.umrd  that  the 
(trand  ( )rient  t)f  France  recognized  him  in  after  years  as  |K»s>esMng  the  decree  ; 
but  the  well-known  usage  of  that  lx>«ly  to  re* ogni/e  any  one  as  |M»N^e^'»ing  anv 
degree  he  claimed  to  |K)ssess,  who  in  turn  recognized  it,  prevents  the  fact  of 
recognition  from  having  any  weight  whatever  as  evidenc  e. 

Hut,  in  1813,  Cerneau  annotmced  the  formation  of  what  was  called  a 
'•Supreme  Council  of  (irand  I nsj)ec tors- (General  of  the  Thirty-thiril  I>egree.** 
etc.,  and  necx'ssarily  revised  his  scale  of  degrees  aciordmgh  ;  h«»w  s-Kin  he 
conformed  to  the  scale  already  adopteii  by  the  Charleston  Supreme  Counc  il 
is  not  known,  'lliat  Cerneau  was  his  own  authority  ft>r  these  proccechngs, 
and  concocted  his  own  Thirty-third  degree,  no  one,  free  frv>m  prejudu  e  and 
accjuainted  with  the  facts  now  known,  can  doubt.  But  his  Supreme  Council 
was  a  merely  nominal  body;  the  '* Sovereign  Grand  Consistory'*  (the  title  it 
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assumed  in  i8i  3),  continued  to  be  "vested  with  the  sole  power  a 
lion  and  legislation"  ;  it  held  that  "The  right  of  granting  c 
ters  for  Masonic  Institutions  in  the  United  States  of  America,  their  Tn 
and  Dependencies,  from  Perfect  Master,  Fourth  degree,  to  tku  of  (a 
Inspector- General,  Thirty-third  degree,  both  ine/usivt,  exists  at&f  villi  tt 
Suvcrcign  Grand  Consistory  of  Supreme  Chiefs  of  Exalted  MMDai7';A 
Molc  ofiice  of  the  Supreme  Council  was  apparently  the  conferring  of  tbc  Tlii^ 
third  degree ;  it  bore  much  the  same  relation  (o  the  Grand  Chohmi  1 
the  modem  "  Association  of  Past  Grand  Masters  "  bears  to  the  Gnad  Idjf 

The  Charleston  body  did  not  recognize  the  Cemeau  bodies  ercn  bf  ^ 
acquiescence  \  after  investigation  by  a  special  Deputy,  it  dccUnd,  cd 
in  1814,  Cemeau  to  be  an  impostor,  and  his  origanizaiions  iUqpl ■added 
clandestine. 

Bitter  controversies  followed;  the  Grand  Cortsistory  repretClHtd  ifcc  Cfe 
neau  party,  issuing  documents  under  its  seal,  ignoring  the  SupRMte  Cohe 
that  being  a  merely  nominal  body.  Subordinates  were  eiiiabUahed  al  Qirie 
ton  and  New  Orleans,  causing  dissensions  in  the  Crand  Ludget  vtiitiwc 
not  healed  for  years.  Those  in  Charleston  died  and  dnappcamJ  it  A 
couise  of  ten  years ;  but  in  some  form  or  other,  those  in  New  OrloHbn 
had  intermittent  fits  of  existence  to  the  present  day.  After  a  strife  of  ■1' 
forty  years,  the  lodges  of  Louisiana  all  united  and  formed  a  Grand  Lad|ti 
1850  :  thereupon  the  Supreme  Council  existing  in  that  State,  at  the  held' 
which  was  James  Foulhoiize,  "  resumed  "  its  authority  over  Embolic  lo^^ 
this  led  to  dissension  in  the  Supreme  Council  itself;  Foulhouic  and  w< 
his  adherents  withdrew,  and  the  other  members,  becoming  saiiifted  th«  li 
New  <:)rleans  Council  was  illegal,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Southern  Su^n 
Council  and  dissolved  their  body ;  peace  followed,  but  it  did  not  taSm 
long,  for,  on  October  7,  1S56,  Foulhouze  and  two  of  his  adhercDtt  oipM 
a  new  Supreme  Council,  persuaded  two  lodges  to  revolt  from  the  Gna 
Lodge,  and  chartered  new  ones ;  but  the  old  lodges  soon  returned  10  Ad 
allegiance  and  the  new  ones  disappeared.  Foulhouze  had  received  the  Tte^ 
third  degree  from  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  which  expelled  him,  Fete^T 
4,  1S59,  for  a  scurrilous  publication  which  he  issued  in  answer  to  one  of* 
decrees.  This  Supreme  Council  became  dormant ;  but,  in  1S67,  it  wMWwoi 
with  Kugene  Chassaignac  at  its  head;  in  1868  it  was  rccogniiod  bf  to 
Grand  Orient  of  France,  and  unless  it  has  recently  gone  out  of  exitKnct.  *t 
Grand  Orient  to-day  recognises  a  so-called  Supreme  Council  in  New  Oriea 
as  a  lawful  body,  and  its  members  as  possessing  the  Thirty- third  dcpret 

Reluming  now  to  the  Cemeau  bodies  in  New  York  ;  the  Grand  Hamtut 
was  exceedingly  active  and  kept  itself  before  the  public  by  numcnxB  jvlto- 
tions  ;  for  some  years  it  published  a  Tableau  annually;  its  early  rectmb  at 
lost,  but  a  volume  covering  the  years  from  1S16  to  1826  is  in  the  MchfRiiJ 
the  Northern  Supreme  Council. 
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It  is  stated  in  this  record  thai  DcWitt  Clinton  was  first  elected  Deputy 
C«rand  Commander  of  the  Sovereign  Orand  Consistory-  in  181 1,  and  continues! 
to  hold  the  office  till  1823,  when  he  was  elected  Grand  Commander  ami 
installed  />y  proxy ;  he  held  the  same  office  till  1826,  when  this  record  ends, 
but  during  the  ten  years  covered  by  it,  he  did  not  attend  a  single  meeting.  It 
shows  that  the  tide  **  Deputy  lnspcctor-(ieneral,"  or  **  Deputy  («rand  InsjKrcior- 
Cieneral,"  was  given  to  Masons  of  the  Thirty-serond  <lcgree  when  they  were 
emjiowered  to  propagate  the  Rite.  In  this  book  is  pasted  a  leaf  contaming 
the  record  of  a  meeting  of  the  (frand  Council  of  Princes  of  the  Royal 
Secret,  held  October  12,  1827. 

There  are  no  records  extant  of  any  proceedings  of  the  Sovereign  (irand 
Consisttiry  after  1826.  Cemeau  left  for  France  and  the  Anti-Ma:»onic  storm 
broke  out  about  the  same  time.  Whether  Cerneau's  place  was  filled  is  not 
certain:  it  is  not  improbable  that  Clmton  took  his  place  and  Hi(ks  took 
Clinton's  ;  but  all  this  is  pure  conjecture.  However  this  may  be,  the  **  Scn-er- 
eign  (frand  Consistory,"  with  its  Supreme  Council-annex,  went  out  of  exi-itcnce 
and  icas  nrirr  a/ttrwarj  rrt'iirJ,  In  a  Tableau  issued  l)y  Hitk-s  and  av»(K  i- 
ates  in  1832,  it  is  stated  that  the  Sovereign  («rand  Con^stor)*  tvas  JottitaUy 
dissolved  (with  its  annex),  November  28,  1827. 

This  l)ody  was  of  a  unicjue  character :  it  was  based  upon  the  (Constitutions 
of  1762  and  ignored  those  of  1786:  it  was  the  supreme  jH>wer,  legi^btive, 
judicial,  ami  executive  :  the  "  Supreme  Council  "  was  subordinate  to  it :  when 
Cemeau  left  for  France  the  governing  Ixxly  created  by  him  cease<l  to  exi>t ; 
and  no  similar  Ixxly  has  ever  since  existed.  Every  5ul>se<iuent  Ixxly,  whh  h 
has  claimed  to  be  the  successor  of  Cerneau's  Ixxly,  has  l)een  organi/eil  u|Km  a 
plan  precisely  the  reverse  of  his  plan,  and  upon  the  plan  which  he  had  <  on- 
stantly  repudiated  and  denounced  :  these  later  Ixxiies  have  invariably  lieen 
organized  ujwn  the  theory  of  the  Constitutions  of  1786,  and  not  those  of 
1762;  in  a  word,  the  Supreme  Council,  and  not  the  («rand  Consistory,  has 
been  made  the  supreme  governing  body. 

The  Hioks  Body. —  In  1832  the  Count  de  St.  I^urent  came  to  New  Vi>fk 
and,  finding  that  the  Cemeau  bodies  had  ceased  to  exist,  with  the  aid  <»f  MMne 
of  the  suniving  memlxrrs,  he  organized  a  new  Ixxiy,  variously  st\letl,  but  in 
sul»^tam  e.  '^The  United  Supreme  ('oumil  for  the  Western  Hemi^phere  of  the 
Sovereign  (iraml  Ins|H:ctors-(ieneral  of  the  Thirty-third  Degree  of  the  .Xm  lent 
and  .\<  cepled  Scottish  Rite,*'  etc.  'Ilie  old  name  Scottish  Rite  of  Ilcretlom 
was  discarded  ami  the  name  used  by  the  Northern  and  S^nithern  Supreme 
Councils  adopted.  The  1826  Tableau  shows  that  Clinton  was  at  the  head  i»f 
the  (iraml  Consislor>'  and  Hicks  the  officer  next  in  rank,  while  Cemeau  mas 
the  first  officer  of  the  Supreme  Council-annex.  Clinton  the  sotomi,  and  Huks 
the  sixth:  in  1832  Clinton  had  died  and  Omeau  ha»l  left  the  countr). 
Hicks  became  (irand  Commander  of  the  Cnitctl  Supreme  (\umcil.  It  ptd>- 
hsheil  a  Tableau,  giving  the  names  of  all  its  '*  elective,"  absent,  and  Honorar)* 
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members,  and  'subordinate  bodies,"  among  which  were  inclwlcd  Sovoe; 
(iraDd  Consistories. 

This  "United  Supreme  Council"  was  short  lived.  In  1S36  ae  ]£e|i 
"Treaty"  was  published,  said  to  have  been  made  by  three  Supreme Coad 
one  of  which  was  this  United  Council :  it  purported  lo  be  frgaed  \ff  Uiiiia 
several  of  his  associates.  The  Constitutions  of  1 786  were  expressly  RCOpa 
by  it  and  a  copy  of  them  published  as  a  part  of  it.  T^is  was  the  Lahn  *cfla 
and,  so  far  as  is  known,  this  was  the  first  time  that  version  wai  e«t  pttc^ 
indeed  the  existence  of  the  Latin  version  has  not  been  lracir<l  to  a  oA 
date.  The  Hicks  Council  was  based  upon  these  Constitutions  bot  tba  ptt 
cation,  in  1S36,  was  the  liist  express  recognition  of  the  £ict.  Tlu:  ten 
opinion  is  that  this  so-called  "  Treaty  "  was  never  made  "  esce|*  oa  pi^ 
Whether  this  Council  had  any  existence  after  1S34.  \a  not  potitrrely  b^a 
nothing  was  afterward  published  by  it:  it  has  been  said  by  onevna.a 
very  reliable,  that  it  was  dissolved  October  27,  1846,  nnd  its  fUndt  diirit 
among  its  four  surviving  members ;  whether  this  'v&  true  or  noi,  it  ctMsd  I 
exist  and  no  ene  0/  its  vtimbers,  " effeclivf  "  or  //<t»arary,  at  jiwva  tfM 
Tttbleau  or  the  Treaty;  ever  took  part  in  any  of  fhe  mhsf^ent  hoSn. 

The  First  Atvood  Body. —At  some  time  between  183;  and  il^ 
(undoubtedly  in  1848),  Henry  C.  Alwood  commenced  conferring  lite  TfciB 
third  degree.  It  is  not  certain  when  or  where  he  obtaiocii  iS:  ■ 
statement  published  in  1851,  purporting  lo  be  signed  by  him  xaA  (As 
it  is  said  that  he  received  it  from  James  Cushman  :  this  is  periups  tna 
John  Barker  and  James  Cushman  were  Masonic  lecturers,  ind  piJA  m 
disciples  of  Jeremy  L.  Cross:  Barker  acted  as  a  special  Dcpu^  erf  ti 
Southern  Supreme  Council  and  conferred  its  degiees  as  a  pan  erf  bi 
business;  he  conferred  the  Thirty-third  degree  and  issued  pdUents.  attc 
he  had  obtained,  signed  in  blank  ;  he  gave  one  to  Cross  which  i«  tti  ii 
existence  :  Cushman  also  received  the  Thirty-third  de^ce  from  tun :  ki 
in  turn,  very  likely  conferred  it  upon  Atwood.  Support  is  given  to  tte  (W 
by  the  fact  that  Atwood's  name  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  Tabte»n<r  Re- 
served records  of  the  old  Cemeau  l»dy,  or  in  the  Tableau  or  l]»e  Treiif  ^ 
the  Hicks  body,  in  which  documents  they  evidently  publi&bcd  aD  itar 
Thirty-thirds. 

During  all  the  time  mentioned,  .\twood  was  an  expelled  Mason. — cxptM 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  for  rebellion  against  its  authority:  btf  It 
immediately  organized  another  Grand  Ixidge  —  "St.  John's" — which  iMfr 
tained  an  existence  from  1S37  to  1S50,  when  it  was  merged  in  Ac  n|dB 
Grand  Lodge,  and  all  its  acts  recognized  as  valid.  Those  upon  whom  kenA 
conferred  the  Thirty-third  degree  were  all  adherents  of  this  spuriuos  G««i 
Lodge.  Finally  he  organized  a  Supreme  Council,  but  not  tdl  as  Ute  at  i>A 
because,  with  one  exception,  those  of  his  associates,  who  have  given  the  *■ 
of  their  receiving  the  Thirty-third  degree,  received  it  in  1849  or  later ;  H^ 
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was  the  except  ion  ;  in  a  memorandum  in  Atwood's  handtiTiting,  made,  how- 
ever, ten  years  later,  he  says  he  *' ap|K)inte<l **  Kdmund  B.  Hayb,  a  "Sovereign 
Ctrand  Inspector-Cieneral.  ad  vitam,  —  9lh  Ma:»onic  month,  1848." 

However,  on  April  7,  1851,  *' the  Supreme  (<rand  Council  for  the  State  of 
New  York  "  isMicd  a  manifesto  denouncing  the  "unjust  usurpation '*  of  the 
Foulhou/.e  Supreme  Council  in  IxMiisiana,  for  con:>tituting  SymlK)lic  Kxiges  in 
that  State.  The  committee  to  which  the  matter  had  Inren  referretl,  in  its 
reiwrt,  speaking  of  the  **  Scottish  or  Accepted  Rite,"  say  :  — 

"  IhiH  kttr  i»  J  rontinuation  r>r  addition  to  the  '  Aocirnt  St-oiti&h  *  and  ^xs  rM^Mishcd  in 
170a,  liy  I'rrdfi II k  II..  Kinj;  «i(  PrusMa,  who  fif»t  addrd  seven  dcgrm  to  thr  original  t»f'ni\-tivr, 
and  thrn,  havinj;  divovrrrd  that  ihrrr  was  no  pruvi»ion  for  a  ftucce«%or  to  \\v>  a^Nunicd  rii;hts  and 
prcri»i;aiivi>*>.  in  17S'>,  invmird  and  instituted  the  Thiny-third  degree,  out  tif  the  )h'^vr«M>r%  of 
which  the  >iiprcinL-  (.'<iun(.il  \s  ft>rmed." 

The  same  manifesto  alleges  that  J.  J.  J.  ( Jourgas  was  conferring  the  Chapter 
degrees  and  Orders  of  Knighthood  and  denounces  him  also.  It  is  signed  by 
Atwofxl,  John  W.  TimMjn.  John  W.  Simons,  Kdmund  R  Hays,  Daniel 
Sickels,  and  four  others,  no  one  of  whose  names  had  appeareii  in  any  Sc  ottish 
Rile  document  previously  puMished  :  they  were  undoulitedly  <  reated  Thirty- 
thirds  by  Atwoiul  under  the  authority,  such  as  it  was,  derived  by  him  from 
the  Southern  Supreme  Council  through  Itarker  ami  Cushman.  Hut  this  mani- 
festo was  the  expiring  effort  of  this  Uxly ;  it  immediately  sm  cumlnrd  to 
adverse  fate. 

The  CroM  Body.  —  But  it  had  •'successors"  if  not  "assigns":  in  June 
following,  Jeremy  L.  Cross,  by  virtue  of  his  patent  from  the  Southern 
Siipreme  Council  already  mentioned,  dated  in  1824,  aNsuiiie<i  to  l>e  (iraml 
C'ommander  ami  openeti  another  new  Supreme  Council  •*  for  the  Northern 
Hemisphere"  ;  in  this  instance  the  Mxvmic  world  wa%  mUifieii  of  the  fact,  and 
of  the  authority  under  \vhi<h  he  acted,  by  a  i>amphlet,  —  the  famous  ••  IVk  ument. 
No.  I."  Previously,  however,  notice  had  also  Inren  given,  m  the  newspaper*', 
of  the  formation  of  this  IkmIv  •*Hv  \inue  and  under  authoritv  <»f  a  regular  « «mi- 

mm  •  * 

mission  duly  granted  to  the  T/.  I  .'.Jeremy  I-,  Cross,  by  the  S»vereign  <irand 
Commamler  of  South  Carolina."  With  the  exception  (»f  AiwvmxI  and  Simcms, 
Cross  took  new  men  for  officers  ;  one  of  them  (Haswell  t)f  Vermont),  at  once 
repudiate«l  the  conceni  and  declare«i  that  the  use  of  his  name  was  without  the 
slightest  authority.  With  the  two  exceptions  named,  Crtt^s  evidently  sele*  ted 
thijse  ujKjn  whom  he  ha<l  conferred  the  Thirty-third  ilegree  ;  among  them  was 
R«d»ert  IJ.  Folger,  wht>,  for  the  first  time,  comes  into  notice.  The  d*H  ument 
states  that  Cross's  patent  was  sulwril^ed  by  HoIbriK»k,  [).iI<ho,  Moultrie,  and 
others. 

It  also  contains  an  •*  .\ppeal,"  written  so  much  in  F«ilger's  style  that  there 
can  be  little  d«)ubt  that  he  was  the  author.  He  refers  to  the  CVme.iu  Uxly 
from  iXi^  to  1S2S,  as  if  the  Supreme  C^ouncil  was  the  governing  N^lv  * 
Utterly  ignores  the  Hitks  IkxIv  !     .^i.ites  that  it  dis<  ontuuied  its  laUirs  tor  a 
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season,  but  was  revived  again  in  1 840,  "  since  which  it  has  conttnocd  lo  ^ 
form  its  functions  ! "  But  it  did  not  ihnve ;  little  had  been  dcoic  firi 
yeai^,  and  it  was  now  deemed  that  the  time  had  come  ti>  rrnqnMrr  ■ 
resume  labor;  and  they  had  proceeded  to  do  so  under  ihc  exprmartal 
of  the  Southern  Supteme  Council.  The  history  of  the  origin  of  Cm 
pQWers  is  equally  bewildering  and  ludicrous  :  he  received  ibc  TlutT-di 
degree  in  the  Grand  Council  in  New  Vork  in  1815,  and  was  iiliimit 
member  "with  full  power  to  confer  the  said  degrees  "  !  In  iSi7i')«iia!>< 
Orleans,  "  was  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Council,  and  k»  y 
fully  empowered  lo  preside  as  Grand  Commander  of  the  Nonbeni  Ha 
sphere  in  his  turn  "  I  Barker  and  Cushman  were  associated  willi  hiiB  ■  1 
Southern  tour.  Barker  received  the  degrees  in  Charleston  in  t8ij.iirii 
'■  Fully  empowered  by  Ihat  Council  lo  act  in  ^onjunctioH  tenth  Mr.  Cna» 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  ".'  And,  moreover,  was  deputed  by  the  ftiU  C(M 
in  session,  "  To  bring  on  with  him  to  the  North  an<l  deliver  in  pCDOd  »  I 
Cross  a  patent  and  charier  with  full  ami  ample  pmeer  to  prrtiJt  ttiT  J 
Norlhern  Nemiipkere  " /  This  document  further  s-iys,  "Mr.  Atwtjad'*{M( 
being  of  later  date,  he,  of  course,  gives  way  to  Mr.  Cross."  Reatoahn 
that,  at  that  time,  the  Charleston  Council,  and  the  Cemeau  bod»  «cie 
bitter  warfare,  each  decliiring  the  other  spurious,  that  there  was  ou  Siyn 
Council,  or  body  claiming  10  be  one,  in  New  Orleans,  till  met  twoity  w 
after  Cross's  visit  there,  and  that  Cross's  name  is  found  in  no  TaUoB 
record  of  the  Cerneau  bodies,  no  reliance  whatever  will,  or  "".  be  pin 
upon  the  statements  in  this  (focnment.  It  is  manifest,  also,  that  th<  pm 
pants  and  their  historian  were  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  facts  is  to  !«= 
that  the  Southern  Supreme  Council  and  the  Cemeau  bodies  were  in  inaa. 
Masonic  correspondence  with  each  other,  to  the  extent  of  granu^  p^ 
mutually  and  endorsing  those  granted  by  the  other  '. 

The  documents  mentioned  bear  the  impress  of  seals :  that  of  tke  ffitfc 
Council  is  a  substantial  counterpart  of  those  of  the  Northern  and  SnAoi 
Supreme  Councils,  with  a  change  in  the  name  and  the  addition  o*  1  «■ 
referring  to  the  Union :  the  Atwood  document  has  two  seals,  boifc  bifl^ 
devices  but  no  words  :  the  Cross  document  has  ^r?  seals  ;  one  ofx'Safrm 
Council  33°,  r8i5  ";  one  of  a  Grand  Consistory,  "City  of  New  Yofk,  1I15'. 
one  of  a  "Sovereign  Chapter  Rose  Croix  de  Heroden,  City  of  Ne*  Yiri. 
1795  "  ;  one  of  a  "Grand  Council  of  Princes  Jerusalem,  City  of  New  Tort. 
1815";  and  one  of  a  "Supreme  Grand  Lodge  of  Perfection,  Oty  rf St* 
York,  1815."  It  seems  wonderful  now,  that,  in  selecting  dates  fox  thnn«*. 
they  should  not  have  selected  a  date  when  some  body  of  some  Rile  lurf  i™ 
organized  !  But  apparently  1815  had  been  selected  as  the  year  in  ■Ik' 
it  should  be  claimed  that  Cross  received  the  degrees  ;  and,  therefore,  it  « 
deemed  besl  to  assume  that  bodies  of  the  Rile  were  organized  the  sanejo^ 
history  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 
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'llic  irresistible  conclusion  is  that  neither  Cross  nor  Atwoo«l,  nor  any  of 
their  associates  named  in  these  publications,  ever  had  any  connection  what- 
ever with  the  old  Cemeau  bo<iies  or  the  Hicks  body,  but  received  whatever 
authority  they  had,  from  John  Darker  directly,  or  through  Cushman,  and  that 
whatever  authority  Harker  had,  came  from  the  S<iuthem  Sujireme  Counc  il. 
The  statement  that  the  Atwooil  ImmIv  had  any  existence  lK'f<ire  1S49  is 
al)solutely  incredible*  because  all  engaged  in  it,  exc  ept  .\two<Mi,  received  the 
'Iliirty-lhird  degree  it//rr  the  summer  of  1848  an<i,  moretner,  received  it  frmn 
Atwooil  himself.  Cross  does  not  pretend  that  his  Innly  h.ul  any  existein  e 
iK'fore  1S51,  as  he  then  first  organized  it,  and  it  is  known  that  none  of  the 
'ITiirty-thinls  create*!  by  him  anteibte  that  year,  'llie  attempt  to  tonne<  t 
either  with  previous  bo<lies  is  an  utter  failure. 

The  Second  AtWOOd  Body.  — 'llie  reign  of  Ooss  was  brief,  and  his  Count  il 
evi<lently  went  to  pie<:es  within  al)out  a  year.  The  <  aiise  \s  not  known 
al>solutely,  but  may  be  gathered  with  sufficient  certainty  from  stirroimding 
circumstances.  Atwood.  though  restored  to  gotnl  standing,  was  as  restless  as 
ever;  he  eviiienily  w.is  not  bom  to  o!)ey.  In  the  latter  p.irt  of  1K52,  he 
again  rcl>ellc<i  against  the  (irind  Ixxige  and  with  some  of  his  atiherents 
••  revivetl"  St.  John's  (»rand  Ixxlge  am!  they  were,  in  i>i53,  again  ex|Krlled 
from  all  .Masonic  rights,  by  the  (frand  Ixnige.  He  was  never  restored,  but 
died  an  expelled  Mason.  Cross  was  loyal  to  the  **  York  Rite,"  and  of  i nurse 
would  not  associate  in  Supreme  Council  with  reln-llious  Masims. 

.Atwo<Kl  TC'jiWy  formeJ  a  new  Supreme  Council,  although  it  claimed  to  lie 
the  same  Ixnly  over  which  Cross  had  presidetl.  The  record  (whiih  has  !»een 
preserved),  assumes  this,  but  details  circumstances  suf!i<  ient  to  show  that  the 
assumption  was  a  false  one.  Atwoo<l,  Folger.  ami  another  brother  met 
DccemlKrr  17.  1852:  .\twoixl  took  the  chair  and,  the  rec«>rd  says,  read  the 
resignation  of  Cross,  "dated  August.  1852":  the  resign.ition  was  accepted 
and  ordered  to  l>e  recoriied,  i*ut  tt  does  not  apf^ar  on  the  tecorj.  It  is  not 
staled  how  .Xiwood  l>e<'ame  (trand  (\)mmamler,  but  he  continued  to  act, 
without,  so  far  as  that  reconi  discloses,  ap{»ointment,  election,  or  installatitm. 
It  was  announced  that  J.imes  Foulhouzc  of  lx)uisiana  was  in  waiting,  and  after 
his  credentials  were  examinetl,  he  was  admitte<l  and  received  i»ith  the  hc»nors. 
As  Foulhouze  was  in  the  same  relation  to  the  (irand  Ixxlge  c»f  I  ouisiana  as 
AtwiKxl  and  Folger  to  the  (irand  Ixxige  of  New  York,  thev  were  •*  well  nut." 
liut  how  could  Foulhouze  be  recognized  by  .Xtwixnl's  Supreme  Cuumil? 
Because  it  was  not  •'  The  Supreme  Council  for  the  Cnited  States"  not  "  The 
Supreme  Council  for  the  Western  Hemisphere,**  and  not  "'ITie  Supreme 
Council  for  the  Northern  Hemisphere,"  (as  Cross's  was),  but  •'111  e  Supreme 
Council  for  the  State  of  New  York  '*  I  It  may  l>e  remarked  in  p-issing  that, 
upon  the  same  idea.  Supreme  Councils  for  the  States  of  Connectic  ut  and 
California  were  created,  lived  a  brief  hour  ami  died.  It  is  s.iid  that  Ft»ulhou/e 
installed  .Xtwood  as  (frand  Commander,  but  the  reconi  does  not  m»  state.     .\t 
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a  session  held  January  21,  1S53,  a  letter  was  received  fmm  Tliiiniii 
Paris,  which  is  spread  it]K>n  the  record.  He  writes  that  the  siiiution  luu  be 
explained  to  him  by  Foulhoiite ;  that  he  wants  his  name  put  an  the  linai 
Honorary  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  as  of  1832  ;  that  he  inxttnaa 
(in  substance),  their  relations  with  the  Grand  Lodge  :  and  exhorailimDRi 
l>c  alamied,  in  effect  counselling  them  to  disregard  the  "  ^'ork  Rite  '  eflMl 
His  advice  was  followed  :  a  charter /c^  a  Symhaiit:  lodge  was  granted  »  F<ip 
and  others,  and  another  to  some  Frenchmen ;  and  ihc  charter  of  La^cB 
Chapter  was  "reinstated."  Several  FrenchmeD  were  admitted  MmIs 
M;irch  8, 1853,  it  was  voted  to  issue  a  circular  "  of  our  organ ijra lion. "  lift 
connection  is  given  a  "  List  of  Patents"  that  had  been  gnuticd  .  ilie  btim 
prises  five  or  six  French  names  and  those  of  Folger,  Hay*,  and  ihrw  obcn 

There  is  no  record  of  any  meeting  between  April  4,  1853,  aod  Manii 
185s,  when  three  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  one  of  the  three  iuundennfA 
Council  in  1852,  resigned.  A  meeting  was  held  May  2,  1855,  to  fttMn 
Atlantic  Lodge  of  Perfection:  evidently  Atwood  had  been  busy  and  hidea 
ferred  the  Thirty-third  degree  upon  a  brge  number ;  indeed,  a  mcfflnaHtai 
in  his  handwriting  names  several  upon  whom  he  had  confeircd  ihst  dtp 
for  {15  each:  at  this  meeting  were  present  Atwood,  Hopltim  'T^amgm 
Charles  W.  Atwood,  Jarvis,  Bond,  and  Folger,  who  was  se<:reiarT. 

On  October  i,  1855,  Seth  Driggs,  who  had  been  admitted  10  the  Cia 
sistory,  June  5,  iSjj,  and  afterward  appointed  Deputy  Inspector-GeoRil  fa 
Bome  of  the  West  India  Islands,  was  elected  to  receive  the  Thiny-Uufd  drpn 
and  was  introduced  and  "promoted"  a  Sovereign  Grand  rnsitetiKir-fkiKa 
Thirty-third  degree,  —  the  only  iastancc,  up  to  that  date,  in  which  Ihttdtpn 
was  conferred  in  the  body  itself,  as  far  as  this  record  shows.  At  the  tamt » 
sion,  a  petition  for  a  Consistory  was  presented  by  Hays,  Thompsott.  Cod«* 
Atwooti,  Roberts,  Bond,  Plait,  Jarvis,  Purdy,  Holden,  Kent,  Ewil*  "* 
Fisher,  all  of  whom  are  recorded  on  another  page  with  "  ^^  "  itucbol  ■ 
their  names. 

Il  is  recorded,  that,  on  November  19,  1857,  Hays  was  appointed  Dtpo? 
Grand  Commander,  and  the  same  thing  is  stated  in  Aiwood's  memonote 
already  mentioned.  The  closing  record  in  this  book  is  under  date  at  )Uei 
I,  1858. 

h  will  be  obsen'ed  that  the  foregoing  utterly  conflicts  with  the  Ktem 
given  by  Folger  in  his  "  History,"  and  generally  accepted  as  cnrrect:  it 
evident  purpose  was  to  connect  the  Atwood  body  with  the  Cross  tndy.ate 
in  reality  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  record  show  that  there  was  on  <■& 
connection,  but  that  Alwood  and  his  two  associates  created  the  bodyof  tltr 
own  motion,  but  were  not  skilful  enough  to  make  a  record  which  wnoUW 
disclose  the  facts.  It  should  be  added,  also,  that  before  1S5S.  the  "rm««' 
St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  had  gone  out  of  existence  and  the  n»oit  cf  ll« 
engaged  In  it,  including  Folger,  restored  by  the  Grand  Lodge.  I 
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John  \V.  Simons,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cross  body,  did  not  conctir  in 
the  formation  of  the  Atwood  body,  but  issued  a  circular  denouncing  it,  and 
dainiing  that  he  was  the  only  lawful  representative  of  the  Cross  body. 

In  the  record  of  this  Atwood  body  is  a  report  made  by  Folger,  in  which 
aoine  of  the  claims  of  the  body  are  stated  ;  it  is  declared  that  under  the  Con* 
ititutions  of  1763,  each  independent  Sute  is,  of  right,  entitled  to  have  a 
Supreme  Council !  This  record  makes  no  mention  of  any  change  of  name, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  an  uncertainty  as  to  what  its  name  really  was. 
Folger  says  that,  at  a  meeting  held  November  30,  1854,  Atwood  announced 
that  he  had  changed  the  name  of  the  body  to  *'  Supreme  Council  of  Sovereign 
Grand  Inspectors- General,  'Il)irty-third  and  last  degree.  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Rite  for  the  United  States  of  America,  their  Territories  and  Dependencies,  and 
resumed  its  ancient  jurisdiction  "  :  the  record  does  not  show  this,  aiui  as  the 
New  York  name  was  used  in  a  published  Tableau  in  1859,  the  accuracy  of 
Folger*s  statement  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  In  another  document,  issued  by 
Atwood  in  1858,  he  styles  it  the  "  Supreme  Grand  Council  of  the  ITiirty-third 
degree,  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  for  the  Northern  Masonic  Juris- 
diction of  the  Western  Hemisphere  '* ;  it  will  be  observed  that  this  was  the 
name  of  the  lioston  body,  substituting  "  Western  Hemisphere  "  for  **  United 
States.*'  But,  in  1859,  it  issued  its  Regulations,  etc.,  in  which  it  was  declared 
that  every  Slate  ought  to  have  a  Supreme  Council,  but  that  the  New  York 
Council  had  jurisdiction  over  all  States  in  which  no  council  existed,  until  one 
should  be  formed  therein. 

In  i860  .'Xtwood  died,  and  at  a  meeting  held  October  1,  i860.  Hays  pro- 
duced a  document  <iated  May  14,  1858,  signed  by  Atwoo<i,  apix>inting  Hays 
aa  his  successor ;  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  8th,  when  three  members 
of  the  .Atwood  body  had  signed  a  certificate  admitting  the  genuineness  of  the 
document  and  its  sufficiency  to  create  Hays  Grand  Commander. 

Hays  at  once  commenced  vigorous  measures  to  increase  the  power  of  his 

Supreme  Council.     For  two  years  and  more  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 

the  works  of  the  Rite.      He  conferred  the  'Iliirty- third  degree  at  his  pleasure, 

ajid  the  Supreme  Council  also  elected  and  receiver!   numerous  candiilates. 

At  this  time  commenced  the  practice  of  designating  Honorar)*  members  as 

•*  I>eputy    Inspectors-General,'*  and  .Active    members  as  "Sovereign  (>rand 

Inspecton>-(ieneral."     During   1861    officers  were   appointetl,   but,   in   many 

cases,  no  record  was  made.      In   1862   the  Supreme  Council  conferreii  the 

Thirty-third  degree  on  a  large  number  and  established  sul)ordinaie  iKxiies  in 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts.     It  publishetl  its  constitutions  in 

which  its  name  is  the  **  Sui)reme  Council,  etc.,  for  the  United  St.Ues  of  North 

America,  its  Territories  and   Deinrndencies."     The  prosi>ect  was  that   there 

would  be  increased  activity  and  a  conesponding  iiu  rcaM*  i»f  bitterness  between 

the  rival  bodies.     But  events  were  soon  to  hap]Hrn  which  changed  the  whole 

situation. 
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body  during  the  year,  the  context  shows  that  it  was  di 
times,  undoubtedly  in  communications  between  the  nn 
bodies.  On  January  13,  1863,  the  committee  of  the  Rayi 
that  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  effecting  a  uni 
committee  were  granted  full  power  in  the  premises.  Id 
December  28,  1861,  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  I 
which  reported  January  19,  1863,  and  were  also  given 
premises.  The  committees  agreed  upon  articles  of  ui 
February  7,  1863,  by  which  the  two  Councils  were  cona 
the  number  of  members  to  seventeen  and  requiring  mem 
take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  new  body,  and  then  to  have 
they  had  respectively  had  under  the  body  of  whose  obedie 

The  membership  of  the  new  body  was  roade  up  of  F 
Randall,  Paige,  Hughes,  McCIcnachan,  Lawson,  and  Fiel 
body ;  and  Hays,  Thompson,  Leveredge,  Sickels,  Robert 
Innis,  and  Jarvis  of  the  Hays  body. 

The  articles  were  reported  to  the  Hays  body,  Api 
Hays,  who  had  been  agreed  upon  as  Grand  Commander,  | 
the  officers.  Within  a  few  years,  it  has  been  claimed  that 
was  merged  in  the  Hays  body ;  but  the  facts  that  all  men 
ence  oiboth  old  bodies  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
body ;  that  all  subordinate  bodies  were  required  by  the  1 
take  new  charters ;  and  that  tlie  officers  were  installed  agaii 
held  by  them  under  the  ad  vitam  tenure,  most  effectoall] 
this  claim. 

Whether  lists  of  Honorary  members  were  exchanged 
appear ;  none  were  recorded,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
received  the  Thirty-third  grade,  as  it  is  well  known  that  it  li 
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members  to  twenty- four  in  addition  to  nine  officers :  but  no  action  was  appar- 
ently taken  to  define  the  status  of  members  other  than  the  officers.  Others 
were  present  in  Supreme  Council,  making  motions,  engaging  in  discussions, 
and  serving  upon  committees. 

llie  union  gave  a  new  impetus  to  this  body,  and  its  adherents  became 
cxceetlingly  active;  the  Thirty-third  degree  was  conferred  upon  numerous 
brethren ;  several  were  made  Active  meml>ers  and  many  new  booties  were 
eitablishedr  espet  ially  in  States  in  which  neither  of  the  former  bodies  had  a 
foathold  ;  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  h<jwever,  that  these  operatioas  were  limited 
to  the  States  under  the  Northern  Jurisdiction,  although  the  body  styled  itself 
"The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Unite*!  Slates,"  etc. 

But,  in  1 864,  a  (juestion  arose  which  caused  a  division  of  opinion.  '{1ie  a  J 
vitam  tenure  of  office  as  well  as  memlnrrship  had  heretofore  prevailed,  and 
both  Hays  and  Raymond  had  been  very  tenacious  upon  this  jwint.  .Xmeml- 
ments  were  proi)osed  for  the  triennial  election  of  officers  and  the  reduction 
of  their  number  to  nine,  by  a  committee  previously  appointed.  Hays  absented 
himself  from  the  meeting  at  which  they  were  to  be  presentc<l  and  a  <  ommittee 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  him  and  re<juest  his  attencLmre.  'I*he  considera- 
tion of  the  amendments  was  iX)stponed  till  the  evening  session  ;  the  committee 
reported  that  they  were  unable  to  find  the  (>rand  Commander  an<l  the  vote 
upon  the  amendments  was  taken  in  his  absence.  In  the  morning  session  six 
new  .Active  members  had  been  electetl ;  when  the  vote  was  taken,  the  record 
tmys  **  sixteen  members  '*  were  present,  and  the  princi)>al  amendment  was 
adopteti  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  to  three,  the  negatives  being  c^s\  by  'I'homi>son, 
I^awson,  and  Innis.  .-Xmong  those  voting  were  Charles  S.  Westcott,  John 
Sheville,  J.  H.  Hobart,  Ward,  an<l  William  liarrett,  who  apparently  were  not 
Active  members.  The  next  day  having  l>een  sjxecially  avkigned  for  the  election 
of  officers,  the  Supreme  Council  waited  a  while  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Grand  ('ommamier,  Init  he  not  arriving,  it  proceedeii  with  the  business. 
Grand  Secretary  Daniel  Sickels  and  "  Second  IJeutenant-Ctrand  Commander  " 
Hopkins  'ITiompson  resigned  their  res|)ertive  offices,  undoubtedly  to  save  any 
question  as  to  the  eflToct  of  the  new  amendment  upon  the  tenure  of  office  of 
an  officer  already  ap|)oinled  and  installed  aJ  vitjm.  lliere  were  fourteen 
active  meml)ers  present ;  Hays  was  reclectetl  (traml  Commamler,  ami  at 
the  evening  session  came  in,  was  installed  by  Robinson,  and  then  in^ulleti  the 
other  officers.  • 

At  a  meeting  in  DecemlK^r,  the  committee  on  condition  of  the  Rite  askoi 
for  power  to  act  in  any  su<lden  emergency,  but  the  retjuest  was  ilenieti  ••  by 
the  casting  vole  "  of  the  (inn<l  Commander. 

So  far  as  ihe  record  shon-s  there  was  no  session  of  the  Supreme  Council 
until  Septeml)er  11.  1.S65.  In  the  meantime  the  Civil  W.ir  had  emled  and 
communication  ha»i  l)een  resumed  wiih  the  S)uthcm  Stipreme  Coum  il ;  of 
both  bodies  in  the  North  were  anxious  to  secure  the  recognition  of 


expelled. 

Two  important  resolutions  were  adopted,  one  appointing 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  o/  resuming  the  oU 
Council  of  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  o 
of  (he  one  at  present  adopted  " ;  and  the  other,  "  that  the  C 
appoint  one  or  more  delegates  to  repair  to  Charleston,  Sout 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Supreme  Council." 

Subsequently  "  the  names  of  III .'.  Bros  .•.  Lucius  R.  Paige 
and  Sickels  of  New  York,"  were  announced  "  as  the  comm 
the  M,'. P.'. Sovereign  Grand  Commander  to  visit  the  Snpre 
Southern  Jurisdiction,  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  re 
in  said  Supreme  Council."  On  the  same  day  (October  a: 
mittee  to  which  the  matter  was  referred  reported  in  favor  o: 
name  "  Supreme  Council  for  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  of  d 
and  their  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Thus  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  wj 
with  its  territorial  jurisdiction.  In  view  of  subsequent  evi 
remarked  that  all  this  action  was  taken  while  Hays  was  pn 
kins  Thompson  was  present.  In  none  of  the  allegations 
illegal  proceedings  more  recently  made,  has  there  ever  been 
ceming  the  legality  of  the  action  of  this  Supreme  Council  u 
this  point.  The  recognition  of  the  Southern  Supreine  Couf 
sequent  change  of  name  were  absolutely  binding  upon  all 
the  obedience  of  the  bodies  over  which  Hays  ever  pre«ded 
Raymond  presided  after  the  schism  in  the  Boston  Counci 
being  so,  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  actitm  was 
consequently  that  action  was  equally  binding. 

As  if  to  confirm  this  action,  at  the  very  next  a 
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Statement  of  its  character  was  entered  on  record.  We  can  judge,  however, 
of  its  character  from  what  took  place.  Hays  resigned  his  office  of  Grand 
Commander  and  Simon  W.  Robinson  was  elected  in  his  place.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Southern  Supreme  Council  gave  no  ground  for  hope  that  it  would 
recognize  a  body  at  the  head  of  which  was  one  whom  it  had  always  refused 
to  recognize  a  member  of  the  Rite ;  in  effect,  it  denied  the  Icgahty  of  the 
union  and  held  that,  Raymond  being  dead,  his  successor  was  Robinson,  his 
lieutenant ;  therefore,  it  was  of  the  last  importance  that  Robinson  should  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Council,  so  that  both  by  election  and  succession  his 
title  would  be  perfect.  When  this  election  of  Robinson  took  place,  the  record 
slates :  "  A  majority  of  all  the  officers  and  Active  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council  were  present."  Lucius  R.  Paige  was  appointee!  to  visit  the  Southern 
Supreme  Council  to  be  held  in  Washington,  April  16,  1866. 

On  June  5,  1866,  the  New  York  Council  met,  Robinson  presiding.  In  his 
brief  address,  he  states  substantially  that  the  Raymond  CN>uncil  was  forced 
into  the  union  for  self-presentation,  but  refers  the  mutter  of  securing  friendly 
relations  with  the  Southern  Supreme  Council  to  the  brethren.  Paige  made 
his  report,  —  verbal  like  the  other. — and  it  was  referred  to  a  couimittee  of  five. 
It  b  probable  that  the  Southern  Supreme  Council  insisted  that  efforts  should 
be  made  for  a  union  of  all  the  elements  in  the  North,  for  a  resolution  was 
adopted  evidently  looking  to  that  end,  and  even  contemplating  a  s{>ecial  ses- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Council.  'Ilie  States  over  which  the  Council  claimetl 
jurisdiction  were  specifically  named  in  a  resolution  adopted  without  dissent. 
So  fiu"  as  the  record  discloses,  the  committee  never  re|>orted  in  o|ien  council ; 
but  action  was  taken,  undoubtedly,  with  the  advice  or  concurrence  of  the 
committee. 

The  action  of  the  Southern  Supreme  Council  in  .April,  1866,  will  throw 
light  upon  subsequent  action.  The  C^rand  Commander  diHcusse<i  the  occur* 
rences  in  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  at  length  ;  the  matter  was  referred  to  an 
able  committee  which  re|>orted  in  acconlance  with  his  views ;  the  conclusion 
reached  was  that  Robinson,  appointed  IJeutenant-(]rand  Commander  by  Ray- 
mond before  his  deposition,  was  in  any  event  (trand  Commander,  succeeding 
Raymond  even  if  he  had  been  legally  deposed  and,  if  not,  then  at  Raymond's 
cteath  ;  that  Moore,  Case,  Voung,  and  Starkweather  were  the  only  legal  .Active 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council  at  that  time,  Hublunl  havmg  recently 
deceased  ;  that  the  proceedings  of  both  factions  were  erroneous  and  illegal ; 
and  that  neither  of  the  boilies  then  existing  could  be  recognizcti. 

The  correctness  of  this  conclusion  was  challenged  on  the  ground  of  error  in 
the  assumption  of  facts,  but  especially  on  the  ground  of  error  in  the  assump- 
tion of  law  that  thf  Sortherm  Supreme  Ct^uncil  couU  have  cniy  nine  Aihtt 
wumbers ;  if  the  last  assumption  was  erroneous,  the  conchiNion  of  the  Smithem 
Supreme  Council  was  also  erroneous ;  that  the  assuni{)tion  was  erroneous, 
the  members  of  Boston  Council  held  with  almost  entire  unanimitv,  and  the 
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probability  is  that  the  point  did  not  occur  to  the  Southern  Crud  Cob 
or  the  committee :  it  is  believed,  that,  at  this  time,  few  wtQ  dispaictbi 
sition  that  the  Northern  Supreme  Council  had  the  right  \o  Sa/a^at* 
members  at  its  own  pleasure.  However,  happily,  the  qucstkio  MM)  a 
have  any  other  than  historic  interest. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Southern  Supreme  COuncfl,  S 
issued  a  summons  for  a  meeting  in  Boston  oq  December  ii,  i8U,i 
with  the  others  Moore,  Case,  Starkweather,  and  Young :  of  ciMBie  I 
not  appear,  and  Robinson  declared  their  scats  vacant,  leaving  hiiMcl 
only  member  :  he  proceeded  to  fill  up  the  Council  in  accordmoewnfe 
visions  of  the  Constitutions  of  1786.  Twelve  of  the  Active  and  ta 
Honorary  members  of  the  United  Council  were  i>resent.  RobinnaMi 
he  was  acting  ■'  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  every  mcmbct "  of  ihd 

While  in  form  it  was  a  dissolution  of  the  United  Council  and  the  » 
lion  of  a  new  Council,  or  of  the  old  Northern  Council,  it  wa»  m  syfarii 
legal  effect  a  mere  reorganization  of  the  United  CounciL  The  iMhr 
member  was  made  the  same ;  every  one  was  recognized  as  a  k^  S 
Cirand  Inspector -General ;  no  new  oath  of  fealty  was  required :  ill 
of  the  United  Council  in  charlering  bodies,  appoirtting  Ucputici,  ud  ■ 
other  nature,  were  recognized  as  continuing  in  force  ;  the  names  d 
Honorary  members  were  entered  upon  the  roll  as  a  matter  of  cnoe 
word,  as  already  stated,  it  was  the  merest  formal  reorganizaboo  of  a 
body,  to  meet  the  requirements,  in  the  letter,  of  the  Suutlieni  i 
Council.  The  legal  effect  of  this  miction  upon  the  United  Cuundl  i«s  1 
than  if  the  officers  and  members  had  seen  fit  to  elect  themselves  a^ 

But  this  action  did  not  fully  meet  the  object  of  the  Southern  ^nprean 
cil,  which  evidently  was  to  effect  a  complete  union.  TTiat  body  CI|» 
at  least  hoped,  that  the  five,  whom  it  decided  to  be  Active  tneiabm 
unite  in  the  action  to  be  taken.  The  New  York  Council  could  noL  Ai 
feel  sure  of  recognition,  and  it  was  evidently  anxious  to  secure  i  oak 
the  Boston  body.  With  this  view,  its  proceedings  In  December,  ilM 
immediately  published  and  freely  circulated.  It  had  already  adofM 
necessary  resolution,  which,  however,  was  an  exact  copy  of  one  fw 
adopted  by  the  Boston  Council,  many  of  whose  members  bad  a  caaofi 

Committees  had  already  been  appointed  ;  that  of  the  BostoD  C<mc 
Evans  of  New  York,  Woodbury  of  Massachusetts.  Drummond  of  MaW 
of  Ohio,  and  Foss  of  Illinois;  to  which  Harmon  G.  Reynolds  of  IBoo 
Honorary  member,  was  added,  and  later  Gardner  of  Massachusettii  vki 
participated  in  the  deliberations  as  the  proxy  for  one  of  the  other  id« 
who  was  obliged  to  be  absent  a  part  of  the  time  :  that  of  the  S»v  ' 
Council  was  Lewis,  Paige.  McClenachan,  and  Sickels  of  New  Yotk,  h? 
Masisachusetls,  i'almer  of  Wisconsin,  and  Barrett  of  New  Hampshire. 
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The  committees,  assisted  by  other  brethren,  met  just  before  the  annual 
tenion  of  the  lk)ston  Council  in  May,  1867.  The  general  terms  of  union  were 
toon  tacitly  agrec*d  ui>on ;  but  local,  and  possibly  personal,  interests  caused 
much  difficulty  in  arranging  the  detaib.  In  fact,  more  than  once  the  negotia- 
tions were  in  danger  of  being  broken  off  without  result ;  at  one  time  this 
danger  was  so  imminent  that  several  started  to  leave,  with  the  idea  that 
nothing  could  be  done,  when  a  brother  invited  all  to  "  break  bread  together,** 
and  insisted  that  all  should  accept  the  invitation.  liefore  they  returned  to 
the  committee- room,  everything  had  been  arranged  with  mutual  goo<l-will. 

The  Treaty  was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  both  committees  and  the  two 
bodies  at  once  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  It  was  ratified  by  each  by  unani- 
mous vote  and  by  the  approval  of  all  the  Honorary  members.  The  two 
Councils  came  together  as  equab  and  all  the  acts  of  both  held  to  be  valid, 
except  the  expulsions  on  account  of  former  differences,  and  they  were 
rescinded.  Each  Council  had  twenty-eight  Active  members,  but  the  New 
York  Council  consented  to  the  addition  of  Charles  Ixrvi  Woodbury  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  recognition  of  his  services  in  bringing  about  the  union. 

The  ( J  rand  Commander  was  elected  by  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  Coun- 
cUs,  and  the  other  officers  designated,  and  when  the  preliminary  arrangements 
had  been  completed,  both  Councils  met  as  one  boily  ;  the  two  Past  Orand  Com- 
manders of  the  two  C^ouncils,  Killian  H.  Van  Rensselaer  and  John  L.  I^rwis, 
conducted  the  C> rand  Commander-elect,  Josiah  H.  Drummond,  to  the  altar, 
where  he  took  the  oath  of  fealty  in  presence  of  the  Supreme  C'ouncil,  and  then 
administered  it  to  the  brethren  present,  to  the  number  of  eighty.  The  offi- 
cers, as  already  agreed  upon,  were  then  electetl  and  installed  :  a  constitution 
was  adopted  and  the  organization  thereunder  fiiUy  completed. 

Peace  was  thus  established ;  the  Supreme  Council  was  everywhere  recog- 
nized ;  it  at  once  entered  upon  a  career  of  unexampled  prosperity ;  the  old 
feuds  were  so  completely  buried  that  the  members  forgot  who  were  "  of  the 
other  party  **  in  former  times  :  active  work  was  resumed  :  subordinate  bodies 
furnished  themselves  with  paraphernalia  for  con/trrimg  the  degrees,  and  their 
mere  "  communication  '*  almost  ceased  :  bodies  atuinetl  such  profit  lency  in 
the  work  as  to  command  the  interest  and  attendance  of  more  than  their  halls 
would  accommodate  ;  and  the  growth  of  the  Rite  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  the  most  enthusiastic.  For  five  years  the  peace  was  unbroken  :  but  in 
1872,  Henr>-  J.  Seymour,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  Council  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  organized  what  he  cilled  a  Supreme  Council !  It  in.xde  little 
itir  for  some  years :  fin.illy  a  dissension  arose  in  it  and  it  divided  mto  two 
bodies  and  possibly  three  :  only  one.  however,  retained  life  enough  to  make 
itself  known  ;  that  took  advantage  of  some  diss-itisfat  tion  exiMmg  in  the 
Southern  Jurisdiction  and  established  Ixnlies  there  ;  it  even  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  adhesion  of  one  Honor.ir>'  meml>er  of  that  Supreme  Council  at  whose 
coronation  the  Grand  Commanders  of  both  the  Southern  and  Northern  Juris- 
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dictions  assisted  :  he  was  made  Grand  Commander,  but,  on  a  TbitMl 
in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  recognition,  he  unwittingly  held  Mmok  m 
cation  with  tjie  Grand  Orient  of  France,  which  created  s«ch  a  don 
resigned  his  office,  and  since  but  little  has  been  heard  of  that  SapranEl 
although  it  probably  still  exists. 

In  iSSi  Hopkins  Thompson,  an  Emfrifus  member  of  the  S^mai 
cil,  assisted  by  a  few  Honorary  members  and  by  a  Sublime  Prince  e(lh 
Secret,  who  is  believed  by  many  to  have  been  the  main-sprtflg  o(  4e 
ment,  all  of  whom  had  taken  the  oath  oi  fealiy  to  the  Suprcat  K 
formed  an  association,  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  CerMtO  5 
Council  "revived,"  They  base  its  claim  for  existence  upon  the  alle|X 
in  December,  1866,  the  Union  Council  was  dissolved  and  its  toonfac 
from  their  allegiance  to  it ;  that  their  taking  the  oath  of  fcaliy  to  iIk 
after  the  union  of  1867  and  remaining  loyal  to  il  for  mote  than  «  dae 
happened  on  account  of  want  of  knowledge  of  the  pFoceediBp  ■ 
This  body  claims  jurisdiction  over  the  South,  the  cUim  to  which  «i 
doned  before  1866,  by  unanimous  vote,  including  ThoiDpMo'f !  h 
the  legality  of  the  Southern  Supreme  Council,  from  which  alaor  iIk 
third  degree  came,  and  which  Thompson  by  his  vote  recosuMd  a 
recognition  and  fraternal  support,  he,  with  his  assoctatec,  too^  M 
But  space  does  not  allow  a  full  discussion  of  this  raovemcnL  SoCce  I 
that  it  is  not  recognized  by  any  one  of  the  latvful  Supreme  Coandi 
ever  it  has  been  introduced,  dissension  in  "  Blue  "  Masooir  hn  feta 
such  an  extent  that  many  Grand  Lodges  have  prohibited  the  fvadicr 
Rite  in  their  several  jurisdictions  :  and  the  "  signs  of  the  titnci  *"  poai 
speedy  dissolution. 

The  Southern  and  Northern  Supreme  Councils  are  enjoying  »  ^ 
prosperity  unexampled  in  their  previous  history  ;  they  are  in  entire  k« 
with  the  "York  Rite";  and  their  prospects  for  the  future  are  brigbtnihti 
of  prosperity  and  usefulness  to  Freemasonry  and  to  mankind. 
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By  Wm.  James  Hu(;han,  R.O.S.,  32**,  etc.. 
Masonic  Historian,  an  J  European  Editor, 


CHAFFER  I. 


The  History  ksh  Government  of  the  Royal  Order  in  Kl'roi'E, 

AND   AM(UIICA. 

History  of  the  Ceremony.  —  Of  the  many  additional  degrees  worked 
anier  the  wing  of  the  Craft,  the  most  exclusive,  an<!  yet  the  most  {>opular  of 
all  to  whom  it  is  familiar,  is  the  "  Royal  Order  of  Scotland.**  It  is  remark- 
able that  though  so  few  brethren  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Ceremony,  yet 
there  is  a  wide-spread  belief  respecting  its  importance  and  anti(]uity  ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  information  as  to  its  histor)*  and  character, 
as  well  as  the  few  opportunities  there  are  of  obtaining  the  degree,  tend  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  feeling  of  curiosity  which  so  widely  pre\'ails. 

My  friend,  D.  Murray  Lyon,  Grand  Secretary  of  Scotbnd,  wrote  an 
accurate  sketch  of  the  Order  in  1873,  devoting  chapter  xxxii.  to  that  most 
interesting  subject,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Ixxlge  of  Edinburgh  (Mar>''s 
Chapel),  No.  i,  embracing  an  Account  of  the  Rise  and  I^rogress  of  Free- 
masonry in  Scotland,**  a  volume  which  is  "  head  and  shoulders  **  above  all  its 
contemporaries.  Brother  Lyon  is  now  the  (>rand  Secretary  of  the  degree  in 
question ;  and,  as  the  regulations  are  being  reNnsed,  the  present  would  seem 
an  appropriate  time  for  the  publication  of  an  authoritative  Histor)-  of  the 
Ceremony,  by  such  a  competent  Craftsman  as  the  Scottish  NLisonir  Historian. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  two  degrees,  viz. :  those  of  "  Heretlom  of  Kil- 
winning,'* and  the  **  Rosy  Cross,**  the  latter  conferring  the  knighthtxKl.  The 
former  is  declared  to  have  l)een  started  during  the  reign  of  Havid  L.  king  of 
Scotland,  and  the  latter,  it  is  affirmed,  was  instituted  by  King  Robert  the 
Bnice,  who  in  a.d.  1314  revived  the  Ceremonies  and  incorporated  the  two 
degrees  under  the  suggestive  title  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland* 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  brethren  at  Kilwinning  simply  constituted  a 
Craft  lodge  at  Dublin  in  1779;  and  a  careful  study  of  the  accumulated 
evidence  on  the  subject,  collected  by  Brother  Lyon  and  myself,  should  convince 
the  most  sceptical  that  neither  for  a  lodge  at  Ireland,  nor  for  any  in  America, 
or  in  Scotland,  did  that  venerable  body  ever  exercise  or  claim  any  authority 
beyond  the  three  degrees,  and  has  so  continued  to  this  day,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  regular  Masonic  lodge,  knowing  nothing  as  such  beyond  the  "Third 
degree " ;  and  only  acquainted  with  that  Ceremony  from  early  in  the  last 
century,  because  unknown  prior  to  that  period. 

These  fratres  at  Dubhn  conferred  the  Royal  Arch,  Knight  Templar  and 
Rose  Croix  degrees  in  1782,  and,  in  1806,  petitioned  their  •*  Mother  lodge 
for  such  documents  as  will  esublish  beyond  doubt  the  authority  and  regularity 
of  their  warrant  as  High  Knights  Templars,"  which,  of  course,  was  never 
granted,  because  impossible. 

What  is  true  with  respect  to  the  ancient  lodge  at  Kilwinning  is  in  like 
manner  representative  of  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Scotlami,  which,  from  its 
institution  in  1 736,  has  never  officially  or  generally  countenanced  any  degrees 
beyond  that  of  the  Master  Mason,  and  even  has  objecteti  at  times  to  any 
support  being  given  to  the  Ceremonies  worked  by  authority  of  the  Supreme 
(trand  Royal  An  h  Chapter  of  Scotland.  Of  bte  yean,  a  fraternal  toleration 
has  taken  the  place  of  active  opi>osition ;  but,  even  now,  the  (frami  Ijodge 
continues  steadfast  in  its  recognition  of  but  three  degrees,  —  only  recently  the 
"  Mark  "  has  been  adopted  (because  so  long  favored  by  several  old  0|>erative 
loilges),  as  a  portion  of  the  "  Fellow  Craft  degree." 

Unfortunately,  not  a  few  historians  of  the  pxst  have  |>ersistently  and 
confidently  maintaineil  that  the  "  ancient  Mother  Kilwinning  at  one  time 
possessed  other  degrees  of  Masonry  besides  that  of  St.  John,"  as  did  Dr. 
James  Humes  in  1840.'  Students,  however,  of  Brother  (fOuld*s  valuaMe 
History  of  Freemasonr>*  will  be  aware  that  Scotland  was  creditetl  with  the 
origin  of  very  many  Masonic  degrees  long  back  into  the  last  century,  but  so 
for  the  claims  have  been  found,  on  examination,  to  be  wholly  baseless,  the 
wonder  being  that  they  ever  secured  adherents  in  the  absence  of  any 
corroborative  evidence  whatsoever. 

The  Hame.— The  late  Rev.  I>r.  Amot  declared  that  the  ••  Roval  Onler" 
owes  its  tlistinctive  name  to  the  fact  that  "  it  is  the  highest  and  mo^t  sublime 
degree  of  Masonry";  but  that  enthusiastic  and  generally  well-informed 
Craftsman  failed  to  furnish  anv  authoritv  for  his  assertion.  He  likewise  statetl 
that  the  **  Rose  Croix  was  got  up  by  the  atlherents  of  I*rinre  Charles 
Eilw.ird  Stuart,  and  only  receivetl  the  name  of  Rose  Croix  (a  translation  of 
the  R.  S.  Y.  C.  S.  of  the  Royal  Onler »,  in  1 746  or  1 747.  It  was  intendetl  to  l>e 
a  Roman  Catholic  version,  or  rather  per\'ersion,  of  the  Royal  <  "^vXtx^  this  last 
being  deemed   for  the  French  too  bigoted  ;    in   other  words,  it   was  too 

>  History  of  Uie  Knights  TetnpUn,  p.  6t. 
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purely  religious   and  Protestant,  although    it    is    Cfaiistiaiiitr  1 
promulgates."  

On  this  point  the  Chevalier  Bumes  (1840)  observes:  "TbeRardM 
flourishes  in  France,  where  it  was  established  by  charter  fron  ScMbBd,<i 
even  by  the  Prttendtr  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  md  ■  m 
conferred  as  the  highest  and  raost  distinguished  grade  of  Mbsoiuj,  saoi^ 
by  the  Grand  Orient,  under  the  title  of  the  Rose  Croix  dc  Hnedoa  i 
Kilwinning."'  He  likewise  states  thai  "  the  brethren  of  the  I..od^eafCl 
stance  at  Arras  still  preserve  with  reverence  an  original  charter  of  the  (M 
granted  to  the  chapter,  in  1747,  by  Charles  Edwanl  Stuan.  and  sifned  bfft 
unfortunate  Prince  himself  as  the  Representative  of  the  Scottish  Kings'' a 
terms  the  degree  the  "  Rose  Croix  de  Heredom  de  Kilwinning." 

Catalogue  of  USS.  and  Books.  —  I  have  a  catalogue  uf  an  ntmadiai 
number  of  MSS,  and  books,  "  Librairie,  Tross,  Paris,"  of  the  year  ill 
which  were  to  have  been  sold  early  in  that  year,  but,  for  foOK  RMB 
other,  the  auction  was  not  held.  It  is  No.  t  76  in  Brother  CanoD'l  t4iA 
"  Masonic  Bibliography,"  but  I  know  of  no  other  copy  beside*.  TV  ofc 
lion  is  well  named />w/>tfi^,  for  nothing  equal  to  it  of  the  kind  hascrtrkn 
catalogued  before  or  since.  Over  one  thousand  articles  are  ctmiBCBig 
many  being  of  the  greatest  rarity  and  importance  relating  to  "La  ft* 
Masons"  " Les  Roie  Croix,"  "Lei  Sfiemes  Offu/f^s,"  etc^  e4c.  (iT^Bt 
1843).     The  following  item  immediately  concerns  the  present  tu^fparj;  «it:- 

"9.    Ckarlis-EdQUard  Stuart,  jay  (SAT^XatiTC.ie  France.  d'Ecoue  el  d'UI^A  .  .  .  41* 

bieoftuunce  qu'its  nous  onl  prodiguil'S.  clc.  cifons  e%  ifrigeons  par  la.  pi«Knte  tnlk  ea  k^ii 
d'Airasun  souv.  chap,  primalial  dc  R.  C.  X..  loiu  \e  Uire  distinciif  d'Ecoue  Jacotmc,  q«  aBitl 
par  la  chevaliers  Lagneau,  dt  Rabispiim.  a^ocali.    An  At  I'iacamalian  S7<5-" 

.\  note  is  appended    that  "  Z?   document    aulftentiqitr,   sur    VEUS,» 
revetu  du  grand  ueau,  de  sepi  fimhres  ft  d'un  grand  nomtrt  Je  si 
Vest  r expedition  originale  pour  le  chapitre  metropolitan  de  I\irit." 

No,  945,  of  the  year  1808,  is  entitled  :  — 


-Tableau  E^nfr 


[es  offieiers  et  membrc!  composant  le  R.  chipitre  do  fiuA  1  *^tm 
vlnnbg,  sous  Ic  litre  dislinctif  du  Cheir.  conaaut  par  l«  (nMr  lift  * 
■utg,  le  4  Ociobre  1786.    Soul  tes  auspices  de  Mgr.  te  Piiacc  *  G** 


ciris.  grand  n: 

Nos.  946  and  953  contain  "  tableaux  "  of  the  officers  of  the  iangoaf,  ^ 
November  30,  iSio,  and  a.d.  i8o3,  the  latter  h.aving  another  tablen  '* 
mime  ordre  si-ant  a  Rouen"  1810.  in  the  same  volume. 

Lost  DoeumentB.  —  1  have  failed  to  trace  either  of  these  most  tmpon* 
articles,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  their  ex.imination  possibly  \e»San  ■ 
most  valuable  results  if  they  could  be  found.  Portions  of  the  wxJ  of** 
charter  to  Arras  have  been  made  known,  and  I  believe  the  original  arai  oocf  • 

1  Hiilorjr  of  llie  Knights  Templora.  p.  6t- 
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the  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  B.  I.eeson,  the  Orand  Commander  33*  of 
Englan<l  and  Wales.  .According  to  the  lamented  Dr.  Mackey,  the  warrant 
was  authorized  by  the  Prince  as  King  of  England,  etc.,  and  thus  "  S,  G,  M, 
dm  chiipitre  di  //./*  the  statement  nude  therein  being  open  to  (Question  that 
the  H.  R.  D.  M.  was  then  "  connu  sous  U  titre  de  Chevalier  de  PAif^le  et  de 
Btlican^  el  depuis  nos  malkeurs  et  nos  infortunes^  sous  (elui  de  Rose  Croix.** ' 
I  entirely  l)clieve  with  Dr.  Mackey  that  it  is  an  error  to  connect  the  Royal 
Order  with  the  Rose  Croix  of  the  "  .\ncient  and  .\ccepted  Rite,"  because  the 
two  Orcmonies  differ  so  in  essentials.  The  former  rite  |x>ssesses  a  very  quaint 
ritual  peculiar  to  itself;  the  old  rhythmic  composition  being  one  of  the  several 
special  features  of  the  Ceremony,  and  attests  its  antiquity. 

It  has  lK*en  contended  that  the  Royal  Order  of  H.  R.  D.  M.  formerly  had 
its  chief  seat  in  Kilwinning,  and  that  it  and  the  lo<iges  generally  were  gov- 
erned by  one  (irand  I>odge.  This  is,  however,  pure  fiction,  and  is  not  worth 
refutation. 

The  Accepted  Trmdition. — The  generally  accepteti  tradition  is  to  the 
effect  that,  *'  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Templars,  many  of  the  Knights 
re|)aireii  to  Scotland  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Robert 
Bruce,  and  that,  af^er  the  battle  of  liannockbum,  which  took  place  on  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  Day,  1314,  this  monarch  instituted  the  Royal  Ortler  of 
H.  R.  I).  M.,  and  Knights  of  the  R.  S.  V.  C.  S."  Thory  Mil»tantially  agreed 
with  this  view  of  the  matter  in  his  '*  Acta  Lalamorum  **  (1815),  but  adds  that 
the  Order  of  the  'Iliistle,  then  instituted^  was  afterward  united  to  that  of 
Fi.  R.  D.  M.  —  an  assertion  which  no  one  can  be  in  a  position  to  confirm  in 
any  way. 

I  h.ive  l)een  particular  as  to  all  these  [>oints  l>ecause  of  their  connection 
with  the  chronological  data  employed  during  the  precetling  and  present  cen- 
turies, in  relation  to  the  Knights  Templars  es|)ecially,  and  also  concerning  the 
**  Order  "  under  consideration  :  of  which  more  anon. 

The  Word  '*Heredom.*'  —  Dr.  Mackey  accepts  the  suggestion  of  a  writer 
in  the  *'  Freemasons*  Magazine,"  1858,  that  the  woni  "  Hcretlom  **  \s  derivetl 
from  ic^.  hieros,  holy,  and  Scf^ioc,  domos^  house,  henc^  the  Holy  Hou'se  of 
Masonr)-.  "  In  this  way  the  title 'of  Rose  Croix  of  Hcrcdom  must  signify 
the  Rosy  Cro^s  of  the  Holy  House  of  Masonry.  This  derivation  is  now  very 
generally  recognized  as  the  true  one." 

It  is  <  rrtainly  ingenious,  to  say  the  least,  but  whether  it  is  an  exact  expla- 
nation or  not,  is  ojK*n  to  (piestion.  The  Masonic  degree  of  **  liif^hrcJiam  " 
was  conferred  July  i,  1746,  at  Swallwell,  ( iateshead,' and  the  Ceremonv  of 
"Scotts  Masons"  was  worked  at  Salisbur)',  Ottol>er  19.  1746,*  in  the  Craft 

*  Enrvclop;f.lia  <»f  Frcrmavinr.  1874  an<l  1M4.  p.  67^  The  Statute*,  etc.  of  the  S*»u»  .■. 
Ch.*.  I)Arra*,  A  LA  Vall^  dr  Pari«  n))^^)  »tat»-  n».  4)  that  the  ih^irtrr  »a«  '  Innd^  en  174^  X 
Arra\.  uax  W  'V  :.  I  '. .'.  Prince  <*h.irlr%  KiliMjaril  Stuart  .  .  .  Smv.\du  i'liap/.  4  H^rfdom." 

*  ituKhanS  <  JriRin  «»l  thr  Kncli^h  ki'e  n|  Frerinavi>nrv.  t(»l|.  p.  too. 

*  Freemasonry  tn  \\i'A\  hy  Brother  F.  If.  CM^ldney.  iSSq,  p.  lot. 
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lodge,  five  members  obtaining  the  distinctioo,  whatever  11  may  hm  mk 
,0n  December  i,  1756,  the  degree  of  "  Harodim  "  was  givea  in  a  lo^i 
Sunderland,  and  many  of  the  meetings  were  held  for  the  same  oliject  mia 
late  as  1809.'  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  transition  from  "Harofa'l 
"  Heredom  "  is  so  slight,  that  until  a  better  siiggestioo  is  ofTered  il  nvW 
be  assumed  that  Harodim  and  Heredom  referred  to  one  and  the  not  ^ 
meaning  "  Rulers,  or  Provosts,"  or  literally,  overseers.  carrespood»s  Bil 
Mtnatzehims,  2  Chronicles  ii,  18,  Dr.  James  Anderson  uses  both  wonKiJL 
Harodim  and  Menatzchim,  in  his  "  Book  of  Constitutions,"  i;j3  (p.  W\.m 
1738  (p.  11)  ;  and  Dr.  Mackey  himself  admits  that  Harodim  iswwiccii 
cally  used  to  signify  "  Princes  in  Masonry,"  The  "  Harodim  "  <A  Vvaa 
established  in  1787,  was  not  a  degree,  but  the  ruime  given  la  a  aaeq  ' 
Craftsmen  who  worked  the  lectures,  the  presiding  officer  being  calrd  0 
"  Chief  Harod."  Accordingly  the  adherents  of  the  Rose  Croix,  or  the  b* 
Order  "of  Heredom"  (though,  in  my  opinion,  separate  degree*),  ai( 
each  well  have  employed  this  curious  term  by  way  of  prccmioetKC,  adefli 
in  part  the  phraseology  of  the  "  ^"alher  of  English  Ma§onic  Hisioty" 

[  prefer  that  origin  for  this  puzding  word  (which  elyraokg^cally  hn  J»n 
a  source  of  much  perplexity),  to  the  supposition  that  it  i»  deri»tiJ  fa 
"  Heroden.  a  moimtain  in  Scotland,"  as  noted  in  some  old  French  frfiff 
but  as  the  rituals  of  both  degrees,  which  are  so  neariy  allied,  do  dm  mc 
the  secret,  the  subject  apparently  cannot  be  definitely  decided  one  ny  vd 
other. 

In  July,  1867,  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Edinbui^h  in  order  f  .  -  :  :  ■  — '  - 
to  examine  the  records  of  the  Royal  Order  for  myself,  and  b.; 
of  the  lamented  Grand  Secretary,  Brother  J.  B,  Douglas,  wh.  >    ■ 
to  render  my  visit  as  profitable  as  possible,  in  relation  to  the  pjiinuiij  iv^ 
I  was  anxious  lo  eUicidale.     Several  pages  of  my  notes,  taken  on  that  OCOHl 
are  now  before  me.  and  will  be  utilised  for  the  present  chapter. 

ChapterB  by  Seniority.  —  In  a  "  List  of  Regular  Chapters,  accnniiaf  « 
seniority,  with  places  and  time  of  forming  and  date  of  conoititlMa "  (k 
following  occurs,  and, at  the  time  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  :  — 


Gland  Lodge  11  the  Tliisllc  and  Crown.  Chandai  Stmt TlnM  III       -'^ 

Grand  Cha[ilGr  at  the  ThislLe  and  Crown.  Chsndos  Sired 

Coach  and  Horses,  Wellteck  Street 

While  Boir's  Head,  Eiielet  Koad. ,    

Golden  Horw  Shoe,  hi  Cannon  Street,  Soufinrark Dee.   ii.lTO- 

.    The  Griffin,  in  Dcptfoid.  in  Keni De<:.    n.  t^- 

.    Giu.nd  Cii.ipteral  the  Hague,  empoweicd  lo  act  as  Grand  Lodge.  Jolf    ia.i77» 

0<l.    iMTJi. 

.    (il  Grand  Cli.iplet  al  Rouen  in  Normaadjr,  empowenMl  Co  act  a> 

a  Gtaiid  txidge Maj     1.  Tfb. 

■  llughan  on  the  Harodim,  in  FrcernasoD,  May  9,  [S86. 
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la    (a)  Choii  A  Paris Oct.     4.  1786. 

II-     (3)  Sirmsburg  Jan.      4.1787. 

ta.     (4)  L' Union  I^vnll Jan.      4,  1787. 

13.  (5)    ^->ct,      4.1787. 

14.  (6)  («r4nd  I^nlgc.  Ouml>ery Apnl    4.  1788. 

15.  (7)  Grand  C?haptt*r  at  Chamt>cry  in  Saxonr,  em|xmrrefl  to  act 

as  a  Grand  Lodge  in  the  Dominion  of  King  of  Sardinu.  April    4,  1788. 

16.  (8)  At  Martinique  (?) July      4.    — 

17.  (9)  At  St.  Domingo July     4.    — • 

18.  (10)  At  Brest July    14,    — 

This  register  was  partly  given  by  Brother  Lyon  in  1873,  as  also  in  1880/ 
the  latter  article  being  almost  identical  with  chapter  xxxii.  of  his  noble 
history,  already  noted,  llie  same  excellent  authority  adds :  "  From  the 
documents  we  have  had  the  privilege  to  examine,  we  have  l)een  unable  to 
form  any  estimate  of  the  probable  antiquity  of  the  Order.  In  one  of  the  MSS. 
the  (irand  Master  at  Ix>ndon  sets  forth  that  he  had  held  ofhre  since  1741.'* 

The  Earliatt  Sacords.  —  Singular  to  sute,  the  earliest  records  and  refer- 
ences relate  to  PIngland,  and  not  to  Scotland^  the  No.  7  in  the  foregoing  list, 
becoming  the  Grand  Ixxige  of  the  Order  at  Edinburgh.  Of  this  fact  there 
cannot  well  be  a  doubt,  as  in  the  volume,  or  record  book,  prefKired  for  the 
use  of  the  "  Brethren  of  H.  R.  I).  M .,  belonging  to  the  Hague,  and  all  the  i>etty 
Chapters  of  the  Order  of  the  Seven  Unitetl  Provinces.*'  beyond  the  original 
official  entries,  nothing  whatever  appears  respecting  the  members  aforesaid  : 
but,  as  Brother  Lyon  states,  in  the  middle  of  the  volume,  it  is  descril)e<i  as 
belonging  to  "The  Grand  C'hapter,  termetl  the  (>rand  Lodge  of  the  Royal 
Onier  at  P^dinburgh,  constituted  July  22d^  tJSO,*' 

It  will,  however,  be  carefully  noted  that  there  was  a  (iran<i  Ixxlge  and 
Grand  Chapter  heltl  in  Ix>ndon,  in  no  sense  whatever  as  sulxmlinate,  but 
then  clearly  the  governing  body  of  the  Onier ;  having  two  subordinates 
meeting  in  Ix)ndon  (and,  as  with  the  first  two  authorities),  des4rit>ed  as 
of  "  time  immemorial  "  antiquity ;  also  two  others  of  1 743  and  1 744, 
respectively,  a//  drin^  oj  earlier  date  than  the  Scottish  Grand  Lod^e  at 
/Cdinhyrgh, 

It  will  also  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  not  a  few  Craftsmen  that  the  **  Royal 
Order  of  Scotland"  (in  Kngland),  possesses  veritable  reconis  of  its  existence 
years  earlier  than  any  other  dej^ree  workei!  in  (ireat  Britain  and  Irelami,  save 
the  *'  first  three."  'ITic  **  Royal  .\rch  *'  is  alluded  to,  in  prints  a.i>.  1744,  but 
no  mention  subsequently  is  known  until  1752.  and  aciu.il  minutes  do  not 
begin,  of  those  preser>-etl.  until  ten  years  later  still.  Ilic  |K>sitit)n,  therefore, 
of  the  "  Royal  Order,**  as  respects  the  pro<!ucti(>n  of  evidence  of  its  existence 
and  activity  early  list  centur)-.  ts  superior  to  ail  additional  decrees. 

The  assertion  that  the  degree  is  in  ix)ssession  of  minutes  ••  more  than  two 

1  Frecmmson.  Sept.  4th.  188a 
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hundred  years  old  "  cannot  be  proved ;  but  it  will  be  seen  there  ii  va  hdl 
evidence  in  favor  of  a  very  respectable  antiquity,  comparattt-eljrfpcakintet 
if  not  dating  as  far  back  as  some  ardent  spirits  are  inclined  to  cUim. 

The  notion  that  the  Chevalier  Ramsay  fabricated  the  "  Rajral  Oricx"!! 
also  Dumeraus  other  Masonic  degrees),  early  last  century  has  long  ben  U 
by  distinguished  Craftsmen ;  but  since  the  publication  of  Brofbo  Goii 
history,  and  his  emphatic  demonstration  of  the  entire  absence  q(  prosfi 
Ramsay's  proclivities  and  doings  in  such  a  direction,  it  cannot  now  be  cae 
tained.  In  like  manner,  the  traditions  concerning  the  "  Prelendei,"  Vim 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  in  relation  to  the  degree,  cannot  be  nlMtmiiffid  i 
any  shape  or  form,  save  as  stated,  so  they  must  also  be  relegated  ki  d 
proliiic  region  of  discredited  statements. 

On  this  point,  chapters  xviv.  and  xkv.  of  Gould's  great  wotlt  Aodd  \ 
diligently  read  and  tested,  as  they  contain  the  latest  panicnlan,  cadi 
sifted,  regarding  the  many  curious  and  interesting  questions  tm'Dhvd.  B 
final  decision  may  well  be  quoted  here  :  — 

"  In  1779  the  Ludge  Coailmci,  al  Arras,  eteded  Ihc  Ciafifre  PrimardimUt  Kttt  Oim.  i 
palml  ii  aliased  10  tiivE  be«n  graaled  by  the  Pretender,  diaries  Edvanl.  Afai  A  «■ 
According  10  Tharj'i  vcrnon  <I  connnenn* :  '  We,  Oiailei  Edward  Stonn.  KIi^  ^  IhgM*; 
whike  JouBsia  givea  It  u  PriUndml,  rat  J'AnfltUrtt-/  It  will  be  nifl&cieM  to  piMM* 
Chailes  Edward  did  not  call  himself'  King'  duhne  fail  fattio's  lifeliinc,  1  1  Ji  iiOafti  ^■<^ 
The  UK  of  tbeUlterlertnhenaiuially  lefl  to  others.  Moreover,  no  butoriwt  hm  jm^m»M 
he  was  ever  in  .^I^aI,  where,  according  la  Ihii  legend,  he  remained  lot  a  peitad  rf  jlv  M^L 
while  we  have  it  on  his  own  authority  that  he  never  was  a  Fteemauin  al  aaj  Tjiiia."  * 

Of  course  it  is  just  probable  that  the  Prince's  memory  was  tnaiiiatn  t* 
in  life,  so  that  he  may  still  have  belonged  to  the  Craft  in  his  eaitier  JOB 
but  too  much  caution  cannot  Iv  exercised  in  ae€efiliMg  the  autrlum  4 
credulous  bielhren. 

The  Fir«t  "  Prov. "  Grand  Lod^.  —  A  prominent  member  of  tiie  "  Ki^a 
Order,"  in  early  days,  was  Brother  William  Mitchell,  a  Scot,  and  i  teute' 
languages  at  the  Hague,  stated  to  have  been  admitted  in  Frai»ce  A.n,  I'M 
and  in  England  in  1 750.'  He  and  a  Brother  Jonas  Kluclc  of  the  SeilKftai 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Prov.  G.  M.  in  "  South  Britain,"  slating  (so  Bnte 
Lyon  affirms),  that  they  and  other  residents,  members  of  the  R-O.,** 
desirous  of  founding  a  Prov.  Grand  Ijadge  there.  The  petition  wm  gntfd 
the  first  mentioned  brother  was  appointed  Prov.  G.  M,,  and  the  Pror.GL, 
etc.,  was  duly  constituted  on  July  zj,  1750,  al  London,  acconling  M  ^ 
following  certificate,  which  I  copied  from  the  official  Register :  — 


d  then  and  there  o 


it  of  Brother  Lewis.  S.N.C.R.T.Y.,  (he  ^a  rf  ite 
ulhwark  \_al  \«luck  llu  Na.  j  CMapUr  amj  U4t*  *" 
e  lollowing  brethren  lesidine  at  the  Htf^,  am  « 
ule  and  appoint  our  Rigfat  Worshipful  aail  lUfti'p  I 

al.  I .  p.  357-  '  Amain  Ongtim,  n.  ii«. 

*  Chapter  mv,  GoaiiL 
and  England,  Ihe  year  1749  and  lyjo." 
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Brother  William  Mitchell,  known  and  distinguished  among  the  Brethren  of  the  Order  by  the 
fublime  tit>  and  characteristic  F.  I>.  I-.  T.  Y..  and  Knight  of  the  R.  Y.  C.  S..  etc..  T.  R.  S.  T.  A^  by 
dcUvenng  thr  patent,  etc.,  in  due  form,  as  usual,  for  the  constitution  of  Chapters  in  fore^  p^rts. 
ftad  did,  by  virtue  of  my  authority,  exchange  his  characteristic,  etc.,  lor  that  of  R.  L.  F.** 

The  seal  on  the  diploma,  or  personal  patent,  as  Prov.  G.  M.,  has  been 
destroyed,  but  on  the  rharter  granted  to  the  I*rov.  Grand- Lodge  and  Chapter, 
the  seal  remains,  which,  however,  is  su(  h  a  simple  affair  as  not  to  call  for 
reproduction.  The  design  includes  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  enlarging  towards 
the  centre  one  and  above,  —  the  letter  Z  is  prominently  depicted.  The  first 
figure  is  suggestive  of  the  bridge,  with  the  letters  **  L.  O.  P.,"  familiar  to  mem- 
bers of  the  16**  of  the  •*  .Ancient  and  .Accepted  Rite,*'  and  is  certainly  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  the  attesting  of  Royal  Ortier  documents. 

The  presiding  officer  >igned  by  his  characteristic  "  R.  L.  P.,"  the  words 
"  Prov*  Gra**  Mas' "  being  abax^e,  and  those  of  •*  In  So.  H."  btlaw  the 
teal.  A  faC'Similf  of  this  seal  may  be  found  in  Brother  Lyon's  hbtory  of 
the  "  Lodge  of  Edinburgh  "  (p.  309),  and  is  rather  peq>lcxing  in  character. 
If  the  contraction  tlocs  not  mean  I^ot*i:wnai,  but  /Vi»z7>rr/<i/ Grand  Master, 
we  are  face  to  face  with  a  new  difficulty ;  for,  if  **Pnn'inciaI  G.  M.,*'  where, 
and  of  what  antiquity,  was  the  governing  body?  As  in  most  cases,  so  now,  it 
is  much  easier  to  suggest  (Queries  than  to  discover  the  needful  solutions.  I  fear 
we  cannot  get  farther  back  than  this  "  Grand  Ixxlge  '*  and  Grand  Chapter  in 
London,  with  three  subordinates  of  "  time  immemorial*^  antiquity  (so-called), 
and  the  first  dated  constitution  being  of  December  1 1,  1743.  A  possible  solu- 
tion, without  any  straining  of  the  text,  may  be  that  the  President,  for  the  time 
being,  was  *•  Proviuona/*'  (».  M.,  or  (irand  Master /re;  iemf^re. 

The  following  prayer  o<:curs  in  the  oldest  Book  of  Records,  etc.,  and  was 
apparently  written  about  a.i».  1750  :  — 


Praytr.  — "The  might  of  the  b".r«ctl  Father  of  Heaven,  the  wisdom  of  His  gtoriotts  Son. 
and  the  fi'iiowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  t>eing  the  glorious  and  undivided  Trtnity.  three  persons  m 
one  Ckxl.  be  with  us  at  this  our  l>eginnmg.  and  so  guide  and  govern  our  actions  in  this  lUe.  that 
St  the  final  confl.iKration.  when  the  worlil.  and  all  things  therein,  shall  he  destroyed,  we  may  lie 
received  with  )oy  and  gladness  into  eternal  happiness,  m  that  Gionous,  Everlasting,  Heavenly 
Kingdom,  which  shall  never  have  an  end." 

The  beginning  reminds  one  of  the  Invocation  peculiar  to  the  "  Old  Charges  " 
of  the  Freemasons  from  the  sixteenth  century  ;  both  bodies  being  Christian  m 
origin  and  character  ;  that  b.isis  of  the  "  Royal  Onier  *'  continuing  to  this  day, 
but  altered  in  the  Universal  Freemasonry^  which  has  become  (*osmopolitan. 

Brother  Lvon  records  a  fact,  unnoticed  bv  me,  that  the  condition  on  which 
the  subordinate,  chartered  for  the  iiague  (but  eventually  domiciled  at  Edm- 
burgh),  was  to  enjoy  certain  privileges,  dejiended  on  **  an  ackrtowledgmcnt 
once  a  year  to  the  (Jrand  Lodge  fn>m  whom  it  derived  its  title,  at  a  ()uarterly 
Grand  Lxxlge  meeting,  which  is  heU  aluniys  at  London  on  the  fifth  Sunday  to 
|he  months  having  so  many.'*     That  trusty  historian  sa^ly  remarks  as  to  this : 
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place  in  1839,  according  to  the  authority  of  Brother  \V.  A.  Laurie,  Grand 
Secretary  of  Scotland.* 

This  well-known  official  thus  refers  to  the  spread  of  the  degree  abroad : 
^  Nor  can  anything  indicate  more  strongly  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
chivalry  of  the  Rosy  C'ross  of  Kilwinning  is  held  in  France,  than  the  fact  that 
the  Prince  Cambaceres,  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  presided  over  it  as 
Provincial  Grand  M.xster  (the  office  of  Supreme  Head  being,  as  already 
noticed,  inherent  in  the  crown  of  Scotland),  for  many  years ;  and  that  he  was 
succeeded  in  his  dignity  by  the  head  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Choiseul." 

The  Chevalier  Humes,  LL.D.,  thus  refers  to  the  charters  in  France' 
(sketch  of  the  K.  T.,  etc.,  1840)  ;  **  A  splendid  medal  has  been  struck  at  the 
expense  of  the  Chapitre  du  Choix  at  Paris,  to  celebrate  the  establishment  in 
France  of  a  Provincial  Grand  l^xige  of  Heredora  de  Kilwinning  by  a  Charter, 
dated  Edinburgh,  May  i,  1 786,  constituting  Mr.  John  Matthews,  a  distingui^ihed 
merchant  of  Rouen,  Provincial  Chief,  with  very  ample  powers  to  disseminate 
the  Order." 

"  The  Chapitre  du  Choix  was  itself  erected  by  a  charter  from  Edinburgh 
in  the  same  year,  addressed  to  Nicholas  Chabouille,  Avocat  en  ParUment^  and 
other  brethren.  Both  those  documents  bear  the  signatures  of  William  Charles 
Little,'  Deputy  Grand  Master,  William  Mason/  and  William  (Jibb.  At  a 
later  date,  a  Provincial  Grand  Master  was  also  appointed  for  S|)ain,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  James  Gorden,  a  merchant  at  Xeres  de  la  Frartcra,  whose 
commission  was  signed  by  Deputy  Grand  Master  Dr.  Thomas  Hay  [Sub. 
G.  M.,  1784-98],  and  Messrs.  Charles  Moor  and  John  Hrown,  as  heads  of  the 
Royal  Order." 

"In  181 1  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-six  chapters  of  Heredom  holding 
aOeglince  to  the  Provincial  (irand  Lodge  of  the  Order  in  France,  including 
some  in  iklgium  and  Italy."  ^ 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  whole  of  these  bodies  were  regubr.  having 
a  note  to  the  effect  that  fourteen  chapters,  granted  by  the  lYovim  ul  (>rand 
Lodge  of  France  during  the  wars,  were  not  ratified  by  the  Grand  Lodge  at 
Edinburgh,  from  January  10,  1809  to  October  4,  iSii. 

The  fi^edal  is  No.  ccxxxix.  in  Brother  Mar\'in's  *'  Masonic  Medals,"*  and 
it  thus  described  by  him  :  — 

••  Ohf€r$€^  A  square,  C^>ihic  building;  with  lowen  on  each  comcT.  perhaps  a  lortr^s*.  from  the 
emtre  of  which  nses  a  tall  column,  at  thr  top  of  which  is  an  open  txKik.  On  the  irh  ol  the  etltlicc 
Is  a  draw-bridge,  open;  on  the  rijjht.  a  Uddrr.  On  the  front  are  two  sm.*!:  Mjtwrr  v..nr$  on  one 
«# which  are  the  square  and  compass«»i..  and  on  the  other  the  letter  R.     I-rifrnd     I-OkI)RK  l)E 

*  History  of  Freemasonry.  i8:;o.  p.  94- 

SAiso  fiven  by  I^wrie  (llt^tory  of  Freemasonry.  18^9.  p.  94).  as  a  translatKM  frooi 
Hlitoire  de  U  F(»nd.ttion  du  (jr.ind  Orient  de  France,  Paris.  1814. 

*  Substitute  G.  M.  of  S<otUn<ll.  178a- 3. 

*  Grand  Secretary  of  ScoiUntl.  1774-1775. 

*Many  interestmi;  partiiuUr^  will  be  lound  ttt  to  this  peruxi  in  Annaks  Xtaccomqua^ 
pvCailkM.  R.-.C*.  18C7-10  (Tome  3). 

*  Botton.  iSSa 
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H-D-M.  INTRODUIT  EN  FR.  PAR  J.  MATHEUS^  G.  M.  P..  rj^b,  U  ^^mS 
lints,  ihe  iHsl  cumng.  CHAE'..  DE  H-D-M.  DU  CHOIX.  A  PARIS,  ■M9,  jAUT, 
L.-.A-P-HT-N. 

■•Rtvine.  Inicriplion,  111  eleven  Unci,  (1)  T-R-5-T-A.  N.  CHA[>0«ni.L£,  I7«h  (474 
L.  T.  DORBAN,  1789.  (3)  T-R-S-T-A.  A.  C.  DURIN,  tBo6.  (4)  T-ltS-TX 
THORY.  1807.     DEFuTfe  T-R-S-T-A.    J.  P.  ROUVEJt.     Copper  sail  (ntabfr  o*«- 

This  line  medal  is  engraved  in  "  Tretor  J^umismatifUt  ji'ap^*» " 

37,  figure  3),  and  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

I  see,   from  niy  notes,  that  the  following  ProvincuU  Cnuxt  I^dlE 

Chapters  have  been  authorized  within  the   last  fifty  years.     Tliace  iHm 

believed  to  be  dormant  are  in  italics .-  — 

Tit  Ntlhertandi.  at  AmsUriam , \^  j,  ||^ 

Easttra  Praviata,  al  Calcuaa,  India Jujy  ^  li^ 

JfertA  ef  Francs ,gp. 

Stiitiltn  and  Kerviay , .Jmu  v  d^ 

Sardinia j 

Ntai  Briinninci.  at  St.  JnhH , .,... J 

Frmiinct  tf  Qmitc ,. ,  f 

Glasgow  and  neighboring  Counlies  or  Isles   Jafc  4,  I^^^H 

London  (and "  Royal  Bnux "  Chapier).. tf^^^l 

Wwlem  India,  ai  Bombay '^^^^1 

China.  a(  Shanghai ,        ^H 

United  Stales,  at  Washington,  D.C Oct  4.  jtol'^^ 

Lancuhire  and  Cheshire,  al  Manchestei'  . 

County  oE  Yorkshire,  at  York ,a|^ 

South-east  Africa,  at  Durban t 

The  Cbarters.  —  The  charters  on  vellum  are  important- 1 ooki:^  ifecaa 
17x25  inches,  and  are  always  engrossed  and  prepared  »Tth  specJ 
The  copy  wliicli  follows  is  reproduced  from  the  warrant  granted  10  the  ft 
cial  Grand  Lodge  for  the  United  Stales  (the  esteemed  Brother  Ococai  .4 
Pike  being  the  first  Provincial  Grand  Master),  which  is  given  i*  «Mwii 
printed  Records  and  Minutes  of  that  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  (Wadn( 
1880).  It  is  the  first  number  of  the  series,  1SS0-9.  including  fall l«o 
of  the  transactions  of  that  body  from  May,  1878,10  the  past  trar,  thcB 
which,  as  a  complete  record,  has  neier  been  published  by  any  olberba 
of  the  Order,  and  is  a  great  credit  to  all  concerned. 

Gtiut«r  tor  B07BI  Order  in  17.  B.  A. 

I.N   THE   NAME   OF  THE  HOLY  AND    UNDIVIDED    TRINITT. 
Wb  ,  Sir  John  Whvte  W.  D,  M.,  Presidemof  the  Judges  and  Council  of  dsGnn  S.-VBIJ 
Warder  of  the  T.W.R.  of  R.F.  R.S.  M.N.  T.:    Dcpuy  Ciwd  V^* 
f      SEAL.      1  Governorol  the  High  and  Honourable  Ordcts  of  H.R.  Mo*  K.  I.  WAS" 

I  R.S.V.C.S,J  (f>e  K.S.V.C.S.;  Sir  ALEXANDER  S.T.N. T.  H,  S«uo<  Gaai  «**»* 
I       SFJI,       I  William  B.T.Y.,  Junior  Gtand  Warden,  and  Ihc  R«bMw«  Ki««>C« 

]     H.UM.     \         panionsoJthcRoyalOrderof  R.S.V.C.S.inGnDdL«%c«««liW- 

TO 
Sir  ALBERT   V.G.R.  (Pilie).  Kniglu  of  ihe  Order  of  the  R.S.V.C.&.  lend  gn**** 
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By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  rs  from  time  immemorul  we  do  hereby  %vsA  unto  yoo 
and  the  rest  of  the  Rixht  Worthy  and  Wor&hiphil  Brethren  of  the  Royal  Order  of  H.  R.  M.  and  oi 
the  R.  S.  Y.  C.  S.  m  the  United  States  of  America,  full  po%ker.  i» arrant  and  authonty  to  hold  a  Chapter 
of  the  Order  of  H.  K.  M.  in  \VashiN(;ton.  or  else%khere  «iiihin  the  United  Stales  of  America,  so 
VMg  as  you  and  thry  shall  behave  as  bccomeih  Worthy  Brethren  of  the  said  Order,  or  until  the 
powers  hereby  conferred  shall  be  withdrawn,  which  the  Grand  I^odge  of  our  Order  reserves  full 
power  and  authonty  to  do  when  they  consider  proper,  with  full  p<iwer  to  >ou  to  remove  the  same 
from  place  to  place,  but  al%kays  within  the  United  States  of  America,  as  occasion  sriall  offer  fur  the 
good  and  glory  of  the  Order,  you  and  they  conforming  to  the  la«ks  and  regulations  uf  the  Grand 
Lodge  transmitted  to  you  now  or  afterwards,  and  «ke  do  hereby  appoint  you  T.  K  S.'I.  A.  of  the 
uiid  Chapter  and  grant  you  full  |K>wer.  warrant  and  authonty  to  ap(>oint  pruprr  officers  tu  assist 
you  therein,  vit. :  a  Deputy  T.  R.  S.  1 .  A.,  a  Senior  Guardian,  a  junior  C«uardun.  a  Sevrrtary,  a 
Treasurer,  a  Martschal.  a  Deputy  Marischal.  and  a  Guarder.  «kho  stiall  act  as  Examiner  and 
lotroducer. 

And  M'RTHLR.  know  you  that  for  the  good  and  promotion  of  the  Order  of  If.  K.  M.  in  general 
we  do  hereby  em|>u\%er  you  to  form  a  Provincial  GraNU  IjOIigc  of  the  said  Order,  and  do 
Dominate,  constitute  and  ap{>oint  you.  the  said  Sir  Altx'rt  V.  G.  R..  to  preside  and  rule  over  and 
govern  the  same  and  the  Brethren  thereunto  belonging,  so  long  as  you  shall  act  conformably  to 
the  \jk>k\  and  Rules  of  our  Grand  l»dge.  and  so  long  as  this  Oianer  and  the  puwrrs  therein 
conferred  shall  continue  unrecalled;  and  we  do  hereby  authorize,  empower  and  charge  you  to 
take  upon  yourself  the  title  of  PKoviNClAl.  GRAND  Ma:iIKR  of  the  Order  of  II.  R.  M.  fur  the 
United  States  of  America,  being  the  l*rovince  heretiy  placed  under  your  su{>erintrndence ;  and  we 
do  hereby  grant  you  full  power,  \% arrant  and  authonty  to  appoint  profier  oflicrrs  to  as%ut  you  in 
the  high  ofiice  hereby  on  you  conferred,  to  consist  of  the  follo\%ing  number  and  dr nominations  : 
one  Deputy  Provincial  Grand  Master,  a  Senior  l^vimial  Grand  Warden,  a  junior  Hovmcial 
Grand  Warden,  a  Provincial  Grand  Sword-t)earer.  a  l*rovmcuil  Grand  Secretary,  a  Provincial 
Cnuid  Treasurer,  two  l^ovincial  Grand  Mari^chals.  a  Senior  Provincial  (jrand  Steward,  and  three 
other  Provincial  Grand  Stewards,  and  a  Provincul  Grand  ljuar«ler. 

AND  l>X'RIllkR.  BK  IT  KNOWN  to  ail  and  eveiy  one  of  the  lirethten  that  «r  hereby  invest 
jou  with  full  power,  warrant  and  authority  to  appoint  such  persons  to  t>e  )our  offiirrs  a%  you  shall 
thmk  are  most  proper  and  fit  for  each  respective  post  either  in  your  Chapter  or  Provimial  Grand 
Lodge,  without  consulting  or  asking  the  consent  or  approbation  of  an>  Brother  of  ih'-  Drdrr 
whatsoever,  unless  of  your  own  free  will  you  shall  think  proper  to  pay  such  conip.niirnt.  wl.ich  we 
<ieem  expedient  and  therefore  recommend. 

And  FI?RTI1ER.  we  hereby  invest  you  with  full  power.  w.:rrant  and  authority  to  de^^ose  or 
displace  from  his  or  their  offices  any  ofhcer  or  officers  who  sliali  l«  guilty  of  impro|<r  conduct  or 
Indignity  to  your  Worship,  or  to  fine,  mulct  or  ameixre  them,  or  any  of  them,  for  the  same  without 
being  obliged  to  bring  them  to  a  formal  tnal,  or  asking  the  consent  or  approbation  of  the  lirethren 
for  so  doing,  unless  you  shall  of  your  own  free  will  think  proper  so  to  do.  But  be  it  also  known 
that  if  it  shall  appear  to  your  IVovincial  Grand  Ix>dge  to  be  fur  the  good  of  the  (htder  m  your 
Province  that  you  should  relinquish  or  restrict  your  pnvilege  of  appointing  or  displacing  your 
oAce-bearers.  either  in  your  Chapter  or  l^rovincial  Grand  l.odge.  or  m  lioth.  and  if  you  see  proper 
to  consent  to  the  same,  it  shall  be  in  your  power  so  to  do.  tK>twitlistanding  anv  r sitting  general 
law  of  our  Cjrand  luxJge  a(>pearing  to  the  contrary,  and  to  cause  a  reso.ution  or  Uw  to  that  eflect 
specifying  how  and  where  the  elections  are  to  be  in  future  conducted,  to  be  endorsed  u(»on  or 
annexed  to  this  Charter,  and  which  when  signed  by  yt>u  and  regutere^l  in  the  Minute  Buok  of 
jrour  Provincial  Grand  Ijodge.  and  a  copy  thereof,  certified  liy  your  Pro\imul  l»tand  Secretarv. 
trmnsroitted  to  and  approved  by  our  (>rand  l»dge  shall  thereafter  t>e  as  g«»«Ml  antl  %alid  a  law.  »o 
far  as  regards  your  Chapter  and  Provincial  l»rand  Ixxlge.  as  if  it  had  l>ern  made  bv  cmr  (frand 
Lodge  of  the  R.S.  Y.  C.  S. .  and  being  entered  in  our  Record  ikK>k  shall  be  irreviHab'e  1  y  %t>u  and 
your  successors  m  office  unless  by  application  to  and  with  tlte  approval  of  our  (trand  I«ot!ge.  it 
being,  however,  declared  that  nothing  shall  affect  vour  right  as  Pro\in4.ul  Grand  Master  01  the 
rights  of  your  successors  in  office  to  appoint  your  tir  their  I>eputv. 

And  wk  IVRIHER  strictly  require  of  the  liirthren  in  grneraJ.^our  l^i'vmcuil  Grand  Officers 
■a  well  at  others,  to  respect,  acknowledge  and  obey  you.  the  »aid  Sir  Alben  V.i*.  R..  and  p«v  vou 
due  respect  at  HEAD  RULER  and  GOVERNOR  over  them  and  theu  Chapter  or  Chapters  in 
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youf  said  Province:  And  we  do  herebj ippoinl  you  lo  hoM  quaiterl^ lUialBtl ef  flB fh 
Grand  Lodge  for  regulaiing  the  aflairi  of  [he  Order  of  H,  R.  XI.  in  jrour  PromKX. 

Ako  Pl'NTHER,  we  hereby  Enpawer  you  and  youi  Okaptcr  ID  adTsneK  in  iM  Btfril 
H.  R.  M.  (on  paying  a  fee  not  lesi  Ihaa  two  guioeas.  of  which  l«n  UUIQiiO  "^  Mpaai 
(ransmilied  lo  our  Grand  Loilge).  eucli  Mailer  Masons  u  a>«  CoiBpaBtocn  ol  te  K>; 
Chapter  and  at  are  well  known  to  you  ftnd  your  Bn^ihrea  to  be  worthy  nl  (hal  Hl|(i  ftN 
with  this  pro»i5o,  Ihal  you  shall  nol  have  it  in  your  power  wiilitn  j-mtr  Pnsvincirt  Gmd  I 
eliewhere  )o  promou:  any  Brethren  o(  if.  K.  M.  to  Ihs  Sublimt!  Onlei  uf  iIh  IL  &.T.CX. 
special  aulhotily  oblained  fioni  our  Granil  Lodjtc  fat  Uui  ivurpatie,  nnc  ma  Aa^  ■ 
payment  ofafi^  of  adeail  one  guinea  (af  which  tEn  &hilllngs  sni]  tbEpno  ihal!  tenaa 
our  Grand  Lodge). 

And  FUSTKElt.  be  il  known  to  you  ihU  wc  proliibU  and  tUaclaarfe  yoa  larinw  Fl 
Grand  Lodge  or  Chapter  from  gianling  any  PaTBNTs  or  l-ITITERS  OP  COKSTtlTl 
Cliaplfrs.  or  Diplomas  lo  the  Bretbmn  or  Knighlt.  under  any  prcfenca  alMI»  HI  ■!  H 
itsued  by  us  alone,  and  Diplomas  beinf!  to  itiued  frne  of  eltorve.  oa  payul  el  tteta 
meniiDned,  pnyable  to  us  on  advancemenl  lo  llie  Ordur  of  H.  R.  hi.  anrt  pnuMltaaWte- 
Orderof  R.S.Y.CS. 

ANO  niRTHER,  be  tl  known  lo  the  Bielhrcn  in  general  tin/  ft  1*  not,  ^caB  II  kt. 
power  lo  depoie  or  displace  you  or  your  mcceeon  in  nfTiar  from  lhi>  bl|^  oOn  lanM 
conferred,  eieept  for  high  or  enormous  crimes  tenilioe  to  the  »C*»nUI  aad  itaHlaBWrftk 

■nd  not  then  wllliour  bringing  you  to  a  refular  trial,  and  as  wooaae*  of  Iha  |,ii  tui 

with  the  crImeandKnienceof  the  Council,  being  first  sent  to  aad  approved  Yijmvttmi 
at  Biliutiurgli, 

And  Fi'RTiiSR,  we  empower  you  lo  reliniiuisli.  gira  ap,  or  TE»ica  jw  taldoflte' 
pDWetf  and  privileges  atiached  thereto  ai  nforesald,  In  csm:  fna  sInO  tluak  praper  vk< 
Mlodo,  toanyworthyqualiiie'l  Knighiof  the  Older  of  the  R.S.  V.CS..and  Maa^nK 
e»er  under  tliBt  lli^ree.  bol  your  succ«s«(M  or  lucceHorc  in  olHce,  betcKC  ba  ar  Ocf  *• 
any  of  the  powen  connected  with  said  uOlce,  mnst  be  approved  bjr  oat  OrNad  \^i^ 

AMD  FURTUBR,  be  il  known  to  you,  thai  If  ymi  or  your  mctssaora  ka  dAw  ^  1 
■ding  contnuy  tn  our  wlii  and  pleasure  or  any  otibe  I.aws,  Rules  aiid  ITniilaitiwi  w^ 
by  us,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  appointed  for  your  observance  by  ■iitlux^eJeaarCiiW' 
(torn  wliicii  you  hold  this  Consiiniiicin  or  Cliarter.  Theie  Presents  and  all  powrr  MKtnK 

be  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  Grand  Oflice  or  Hutharily  in  ibe  Royal  OrdCT.  nrf 
liable  to  be  extruded  for  coniempl  and  disobedience. 

That  all  Companions  of  the  Royal  Order  admilted  in  your  PraniKlal  Oaad  L 
Chapter  may  be  duly  enrolled  in  our  Record  Boolt,  we  do  particuUiIy  dii«cl  yooi  MiMo 
twenty-siith  Article  of  oar  Constitution  and  Law)  as  revised  and  zppnrrad  oa  ^ttb  jMa 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  siity-two. 

And  for  every  Aulhorily.  Power  and  Pritilcge  herein   abore 
aufficicnt  Warrant,  Paienl  and  Charier. 

In  lestimony  whereof,  this,  our  Charter,  wtilten  by  Alexander 
Grand  Secretary,  is  subscribed  by  JoiiS  Whvte  Melville,  < 
our  Deputy  Grand  Master  and  Governor;  Alexander  Hav.  on 
William  M*NN,  our  Junior  Grand  Warden;  George  MirRKAr.  i 
John  Brown  DoU(;LaS.  out  Grand  Secretary;  all  Knights  of  Ibe  R.S.  V.CS^  4abMM 
thereupon  approved  and  issued  by  our  Grand  Lodge  of  Ibe  Royal  Order,  at  PiHalwut  Hi 
day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eigbt  hnndred  ajld  Wveafy-acVM  mJ 
Reatoialion  of  the  Order  564. 

J.  WH\TE   MELVIUX  W.nH 
ALEX.  HAV,  S.T.N.T.1L 
W.  MAN.\.   n.T.Y. 


r   Blues  WyBikd 


r  OcaarfTm 


The  "charier  members"  were  thirteen  in  number,  tncliiding  »<»«''' 
known  ;ind  eminent  brethren  (whi^se  labors  for  the  Craft  ami  deep  »tt 
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in  its  welfare  are  as  familiar  to  English    Masonic   students  as  to   those   in 
America),  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  at  Edinburgh  :  — 

Fovadtn*  Vamet.  A  J).  1177.— 

Brother  Al^rtt  ihJU.^W AshxTi^ojx,  D.C.  Brother  William  M.  IreUnd.  Washinffton.  D.C. 

J^kn  AWm  Mc/^antei,  Lynchburg.  Va.  -        Rot*rrt  McC.  (iraham.  Ni^  York.  N.Y. 

Ticnry  U  Palmer.  Milnaukre.  Wis.  "        AUrft  r;.  Maikry,  Wa*hinfton.  DC. 

James  C  IkiKhr.or.  New  Orleans,  Iju  *         "        Enoch  Trrr>*  Carson.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Vincent  I-,  Hurltml.  Chicago.  III.  "         iMarUi  A\H?'mf.  New  York.  N.Y. 

•*        Josuh  H.  Drumniond.  Port lantl.  Maine.         **        Charles  Kucmr  Meyer.  I'hiladelphia.Pa. 

liruther  Samuel  C.  I^wrence.  IWston,  Mas%. 

TI16  Vnerowned  King  and  Other  (Mlloert.  — llic  I'ncrowned  King  of  the 
Hautes  Oradcs,  (icncral  AU)ert  Pike,  was  nominated  as  the  Provincial  Grand 
Master,  and  has  filled  that  exalted  position  with  conspicuous  ability  from  the 
inauguration  of  the  Provincial  Grand  I^odge  to  the  [»resent  time.  Brother 
J.  H.  Dnimmond  hiis  o<:cupied  the  chair  of  Deputy  Provincial  (irand  Slaster, 
1878-1890,  and  has  done  his  part  with  his  usual  zeal,  thoroughness,  and 
efficiency.  The  remaining  officers,  duly  appointed,  are  as  follows.  l)eing  the 
**  tableau  **  to  latest  date  :  Brothers  James  C  Batchelor,  Prov.  S.  (\.  \V. ;  John 
U  Stettinius,  Prov.  J.  G.  W. ;  William  Oscar  Roome,  Pri>v.  ( i.  S. ;  RolK»rt  McG. 
Ciraham,  I^ov.  G.  T. ;  John  Christie,  Prov.  CJ.  S.  B. ;  Vincent  I-.  Hurlbut, 
Prov.  G.  B.  B. ;  Alexander  H.  Holt,  First  Prov.  G.  M. ;  Henry  I«  Palmer, 
Second  Prov.  G.  M. ;  Charles  A.  Nesbitt,  Prov.  G.  G. ;  Charles  Roome^ 
Charles  E.  Meyer,  William  S.  Roose  and  Henry  I,.  Cranfoni,  Prov.  ft.  Stewanls. 

Membership  in  the  U.S.A. — There  are  no  piibliNhcd  by  hws  for  the 
United  States,  but  a  series  of  "  standing  resolutions,**  together  with  the  Rules 
of  the  Order,  regulate  all  the  proceedings.  The  number  of  meml)ers  are 
appointed  e<iually  between  the  Southern  and  Northern  Mavniic  Jtiri>dictions 
of  the  I'nited  States;  the  total  being  fixed  at  one  hundretl  and  fifty,  mith 
a  margin  of  twenty-five,  but  never  to  ex<  eed  one  hundred  am!  seventy-five. 
Election  is  by  b.dlot,  which  must  be  unanimous.  Practically,  the  roll  has 
been  full  from  the  start,  ami  in  the  list  for  Septemlxrr,  18S9,  there  are  nine 
"  foumiers,**  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  additiims.  making  one  hundred! 
and  forty-six  in  all,  with  eleven  brethren  acceptetl  to  await  another  year, 
subject  to  such  vacancies  as  may  then  exist. 

Assemblies  of  the  Proyincial  Orand  Lodge.  — l*he  I*rovincial  Ctrand  lx>tlge 
assembles  alternately  at  Washington  and  New  York  Cities  "on  the  Monday 
nearest  the  day  fixed  for  the  meetings  of  said  Supreme  Councils.**  at  which 
annual  meetings  the  members  dine  together.  As  rcs|>ects  the  si)ecial  regalia, 
only  the  "  star  and  garter  '*  are  obligator)*  to  be  worn,  the  aprons  and  conltins 
not  being  re<]uire<i.  Each  memlxT  is  desired  to  furniNh  the  IVovincial  Secre- 
tary with  •*  his  photograph  of  cabinet  si/e,  together  with  a  sketch  of  his  life 
and  Masonic  history,  for  presenation  in  the  archives  (»f  the  IVovincial  Ctrand 
Lodge,**  an  album  being  provideii  to  contain  these  interesting  and  valuable 
particulars. 

I  Those  In  itAltct  have  unce  died. 
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From  1S83  ini-iialioDS  have  beeu  cordially  extended  to  the  Iri 
Cimilies  of  the  Knigh is- companions  to  participate  in  the  ^nnail  twi 
arrangement,  doubtless,  much  appreciated  by  those  who  like  ixai&f  % 
aad  one  which  must  add  much  lo  the  pleasure  of  such  assembliei. 

A  special  feature  of  the  published  proceedings  is  the  ' 
each  annual  assembly,  delivered  by  the  gifted  Proi.-inciil  Good  ]l 
I  should  much  Lke  to  quote  extensively  from  these  most  meritoneai  p 
tion$,  were  it  not  that  this  sketch  lias  already  extended  beyond  tor  a 
estimate  and  plans.  The  following  brief  extracts  are  submitted  ai  inS 
of  the  character,  scope,  and  beauty  of  these  choice  addressei  by  GoKO) 

Aotiqoit;  of  tha  K07AI  Order  — "  I  value  the  Ancient  Order,  lor  il  ta  ^mM^I 
Ii  Ims  clcK  kinihtp  witb  the  iIifk  di^^ces  of  Ancieni  Cnilf  MuMuiry.  In  1(0*1*1  aM  II 
(htoughout  Ihe  old-fuhioned  timplicit^  of  Ihe  Masonry  uf  the  icvennvBA  coMiy.ata 
ihote  dcg'T"'  *="  ■"  'he  Freemasonrj  thai  BiiilEd  in  iinr  ■rorkl.  We  nad  ii  ■>*  ba 
■iiotthc  old  days.  ARcrhaviDg  been  idng  conveismil  viTh  the  dBbotsle  Oot*af«itfMi 
it  is  like  going  from  ihe  pomp  and  shott  ot  cilia  inio  ihe  lurntl  •»(]  tho  pnIrK  >*  *•«« 
fiAili  humeri  and  stucdy  husbandmen  who  hare  been  the  t>tiild«s  of  the  ftiili  i.  M  On ' 
dnys  of  Ociobrr  in  Die  wood),  and  sleep  a1  night  under  (hp  pioteciinK  UanT     [Oci  *  il 

PrlniArj  Aim  ol  th«  EIW.  —  '  We  repnteoi.  not  altofinitici  umronbltr.  I  he^tm 
and  tht  scholarship  ol  the  Freemasonijr  of  (he  United  Stales :  Otir  Failier  wko  ii  ■  Ba 
given  Mi  the  apporluiiily  lo  seme  Masonry  waTthily.  and  make  it  tbe  clebKn  tt  ^  IrM 
by  leailtng  the  Masons  of  (he 'Blue'  lodges  lo  Die  living  sprinc*  of  Imlti.  nakn|takaM 
ihe  irue  mea.ning  and  prolound  «ignilicance  of  their  mosi  aocient  symbob^  a«d  Mdb« 
set  a  higher  value  upon  Iheic  Frccmawncy,  and  to  elevate  11  la  tlie  eMiaalMB  of  Ac 
[Sept.  SH,  1*33.1 

"Toiee  united  into  %  FTovincial  Gnuid  Lodge  ofaur  old  Mtd  vcaanUcfMvc 
limtlrd  number  of  good  men  and  Masons,  rraiding  in  all  our  States  snd  Tenfc-vx 
whom  the  new  n is  <il  a  mure  per lect  Brolhtrhood  mighlljc  cjeaied,  and  yc*r  I:,  iriff--' 
and  more  enduting."     [Oci.  ao.  1884.] 

Hiitorical  Basil  of  tbo  Order.  — "  It  ws^ 
ertois  and  lefarm  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in 
It  is  '  [or  the  preseivaiion  in  tis  purity  ol  St.  John's  Masonry,'  One  who  cofua  ip  tedi  t 
here  declares  Ihal  he  is 'a  Mason  from  a  Ixidge  dedicated  to  St.  John';  ■adlxoMitil 
Word  which  was  lost,  and  which  by  our  assistance  he  liopes  to  find. 

"The  Royal  Order  has  also  the  early  symbolism  of  the  '  Blue '  degrifes,  aaduillkatk 
from  Ihe  Alchemical  and  Hermetic  books.  The  column  of  the  Tourn  i>l  RcinsfeMi 
squate  base  or  piedestiil.  intended  lo  be  a  cube  or  perfect  ashlar.  The  tha/l  itf  lb  gdM 
nine  windows  looking  East,  one  for  eaeh  flighl  of  seven  (7)  steps.  On  th*  fclunn  i»  »  » 
enlahiaturc ;  on  this  a  book,  and  under  Ihe  letier?  upon  Hs  face,  a  square,  a  kod.  at  1 
rule ;  over  these  a  patt  of  compasses  eilended  to  a  right  angle.  The  ct^rway  ha*  *••« 
placet;  and  the  lowest  flighl  of  slairs  Is  of  seven  «ep5,  Ihe  second  of  fin!.and  lhe'»^m'o 

"It  ^s'as  an  innovation  to  make  the  possession  of  the  Degree  of  Kie  Royal  An^'  *■ 
qusli^calion  for  admiuion  into  the  Order;  for  it  was  at  finl  open  to  MaMer  MaMO.'    | 


The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Royal  Order  remained  ! 
those  enforced  at  London,  until  Januar)-  5,  1767,  when  new  mlet  we«l 
to,  and  are  siil!  preserved.  Rule  ig  provides  for  fees  being  paid  ibe  K 
Loilgeof  Edinburgh  by  members  in  England,  and  it  is  stated  thai  "iliefc 


' "  Mailer  Ma*an  "  is  nour  Ihe  quallSca 


-  Laws,  1860.  pb  & 
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From  1SS3  invitations  have  been  coTdixlly  extended  to  the  bfinri 
families  of  the  Knights- com  pan  ions  to  participate  in  the  annoal  Uoifn 
arrangement,  doubtless,  much  appreciated  by  those  who  like  buB^j  pAcr 
and  one  which  must  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  such  asseiobltet. 

A  special  feature  of  the  published  proceedings  is  the  "AQooan* 
each  annual    assembly,    delivered  by  Che   gifted    Provincial    Grmd  Mi 

I  should  much  like  to  quote  extensively  from  these  most  mentonoai  pa 
lions,  were  it  not  that  this  sketch  lias  already  extended  bcrond  BfH^ 
estimate  and  plans.  The  following  brief  extracts  are  submhicd  «s  MiB 
of  the  character,  scope,  and  beauty  of  these  choice  addresses  by  GcKid  I 

Antiquity  of  tbB  Boyal  Order.  —  "!  value  ihe  AnciiMit  Order,  f or  h  b  ■■>■■<]  Hi 
Ii  lias  dose  kinship  wiih  Ihe  three  deerccs  of  Ancieni  Crali  Masonn.  In  qiwlM  iM  Um 
Ihroughoul  Ihe  otd-fashiuned  sunpliciiy  of  the  Masonry  of  Ihe  sevenlFCfilb  ^sMT.ahil 
lliosc  degrees  wcie  bI!  the  Freemasoniy  thai  eiiilM  in  the  world.  U'e  i«*d  It  m4  bi^ 
Nil  of  Ihe  old  days.  After  having  been  long  conveis&Dtwiih  the  elaborate  oms  of  tlKfiBN 
)1  >%  like  going  from  the  pomp  ;ind  shah'  of  cities  inio  the  foml  and  Ih«  pnltie,iD  hc^M 
franit  hunters  and  sturdy  husbandmen  who  have  been  the  buitden  o(  the  SiMa.  Mi^irfc 
dnys  nf  October  in  the  woods,  and  sleep  al  nighl  under  the  protecting  Marv"    [Oct.  rt.  rik 

PrimaJT  Aim  of  the  Bit*.  — "  We  represent,  not  aUairel)M!r  onwatthllr.  )  ha^.  te« 
and  Ihe  scholarship  of  iSe  Freemasonry  of  Ihe  United  Sla.tes:  Our  Fuher  who  i>  la  Hbc 
given  us  Ihe  opponunily  to  serve  Masonry  worthily,  and  nulie  It  the  debtu*  d  ttc  l>f«6 
by  leading  the  Ms.wns  of  the  'Blue'  lodges  to  Ihe  living  sprinss  of  truth.  niiHn  liBiM  11 
the  true  meaning  and  profound  significance  of  their  most  ancieni  symbnbt.  aod  MBd*^  « 
Kt  a  higher  v^lue  upon  their  Fieemasonry,  and  to  elcrate  it  in  th«  mwiMltw  ritew 
[Sept.  a^,  1883.] 

"To  tee  united  Into  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  our  irfd  and  «ra«afeh  Q^Wa  a 
llnillrd  number  of  good  men  and  Masons,  residing  in    all   our  Riatps  and  Ten>TM.  V- 

and  marc  enduring."      [Oct.  ao,  1884.] 

HlBtorioal  Buia  of  the  Order.  — "It  wu  established,  our  Ritual  €.■■ 
errors  and  reform  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in  among  the  thn^e  de^rrcs 

II  is  'for  the  preservaiion  in  its  putiiy  of  Si.  John's  Masonry.'      One  uha  c.-.-..       ■ 

here  declares  thai  he  is 'a  Mason  from  a  Ijidge  dedicated  to   St.  John  ■;  and  be  cumnt..  " 

"The  Royii]  Order  has  also  Ihe  early  symbolism  of  Ihe  '  Blue  '  degrees,  aadtWiWte^ 
from  Ihe  Aleheniicai  and  Heimetic  books.  The  column  of  the  Tower  ol  TTilnhiif  « 
square  base  or  pedestal,  intended  ID  be  a  culie  or  perfect  ashlar.  TTic  shaft  s(  ifea  1  iii»i 
nine  windows  looking  East,  one  for  each  fiighl  of  seven  (7)  steps.  On  (he  ootawB  « a  >»« 
entablature ;  on  Ihls  a  book,  and  under  the  letters  upon  its  fjtce,  a  square,  •  Ie»ri,  uak\^ 
rule;  over  these  a  pair  of  compasses  eilended  to  a  right  angle.  The  sian^lM^wIM 
places;  and  the  lowest  flight  of  slairs  is  of  seven  steps,  the  second  of  five,  and  (be'itHl'rf* 

"It  was  an  innovation  to  make  the  possession  of  the  Degree  of  d.e  Royal  AtHl*  tMB 
qualificalion  for  admission  into  the  Order;  for  il  was  U  first  open  to  Master  Mwtt'    ((* 


The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Roj'al  Order  remained  sah« 
those  enforced  at  London,  iiniil  January  5,  1  767,  when  new  rtiles  wm^ 
to,  and  are  siill  preserved.  Rule  19  provides  for  fees  being  paid  the  &■ 
Lodge  of  Edinburgh  by  members  in  England,  and  it  is  stated  that  "  iht  bn 

1 "  Master  Mason  "  is  now  Ihe  qoalification.  —  Law*,  iS6a.  p.  & 
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Scotland  is  perpetual  Grand  Nf  aster  of  the  Order,  and  therefore  not  included 
among  the  elective  officers.'* 

The  Orand  Lodge  R.  8.  T.  C.  8.  —  Brother  Lyon  says  that  another  edi- 
tion of  the  laws  was  issued  in  1843;  the  present  code  being '' as  revised 
and  approved  January  6,  1862  ** :  these,  however,  are  now  under  revision. 

By  the  statutes,  the  Grand  Ixxlge  of  R.  S.  Y.  C\  S.  and  Grand  Chapter  of 
H.  R.  M.  can  only  be  held  in  Scotland,  and  the  former  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  to  promote  to  the  honor  of  Knighthood  of  the  R.  S.  Y.  C.  S.,  but  usually 
delegates  the  power  to  that  effect  to  the  Provincial  Grand  Masters,  by  per- 
gonal patents,  as  given  herewith.     [See  Plate.] 

'llie  Grand  Lodge  officers  are  similar  to  those  already  noted  for  the  Pro- 
vincial (irand  Ixxlge,  only  the  brother  who  rules  that  IkkIv,  until  a  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (called  "  of  Scotland  *')  is  able  to  l>ecome  Grand 
Master,  is  termed  "  Deputy  Grand  Master  and  Governor,"  a  Deputy  Governor 
being  also  appointed,  all  having  corresponding  rank  in  the  Cirand  Chapter  of 
H.  D.  M.  The  D.  G.  M.  (and  (iovcmor),and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  are  ex-officiis  Warder  and  Deputy  Warder  of  the  T.  W.  R.  of 
R.  F.  R.  S.  M.  N.  T.,  and  a  Provincial  (irand  Master  enjoys  a  similar  status  in 
his  Province  ;  as  also  T.  R.  S.  T.  A.  of  his  own  chapter. 

The  4th  of  July  is  election  day  for  the  Grand  Officers  and  al?»^>  for  subor- 
dinate chapters  out  of  Scotland,  or  first  following  lawful  day,  if  the  fourth 
shall  l>e  a  S;iturday  or  Sunday,  llie  other  stated  meetings  of  C>rand  Ixxige 
and  Provincial  (rrand  Loilges  are  October  4,  January  4,  and  .April  4,  with 
the  same  exceptions. 

It  is  competent  for  any  members  acting  as  Grand  Officers /r<>  tern,,  to  sign 
the  diplomas,  charters,  patents.  I  ap|)end  a  copy  of  my  certificate  of  the 
year  1S67  :  — 

Copy  of  tht  Boyal  Ordtr  Corilfleato,  A.O.  ftftS.— 

|n  Ibc  flame  of  tbc  |iol(  nib  Cnbibibcb  f riniiif. 


»tom»M    AIIM%. 
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We.  Sir  John  Whvt*.  W.DM..  Prr*i«kni  U  tH*  lu(lffr«  and  CnMiwiI  k4  «S« 
Great  S.N'.n.R.M  .  ami  W.nWr  «rf  tS«  TW'  R.  of  R.K  R  >  MS  T.,  I>n.oij  (;r«CHl 
MaMcr  ami  Governor  of  the  High  jm.I  H<m<>urat>lr  OrxWr  (><  H  R  M  ^AV.  LW  N  <;. 
ami  the  R  S.Y.C.S.  :  Sir  Aleiatvirr.  >.T.N.T.H..  Senior  (•rand  WartWo.  and  Sir 
William.  H.r.V..  Junior  (>rand  W  anjen.  ami  the  rrniJinrni  knigHi*  i  <i«B|»an»i«*  «>! 
Ihe  ROYAL  ORPKR  of  the  R.S.N  a  .S    m  Gram!  I^^l^e  A*»rm»4e.1. 

ISi  Hereby  cenify  and  declare  that  our  Tru«ty  4iu*  «e!l  Ivl  "«eil  Dr -t^^r 
William  Jamea  Hughan.  Ma«tcr  Mat^-tn  of  the  Ixxl^v  Numhrr  ^-.4.  h  >M«nc  of  i»-e 
(•rand  I  otice  nf  Kngland.  and  i'ocn^uinicwt    R<>\al  Arth  CKtpcr.  N-.  n.^«r  *,    w.  v«.|. 

i%tn,:  hern  a«!*ar«4  r.M.   ^^»r  .-.»>W' o^  H  R  M. 


land,  «h"«c  »icnature  t«  on  the  margin,  hai 

f»f  k.L.W  N  (».  at  (•laigow.  in  the  I'hapirr  nf  the  l*f.*in  i^l  (.ran-!  \la»!<r  f  -r  the 
CcKiniy  of  Lanark,  and  other*,  nn  ihe  twentv-eigKiS  «*j\  •■(  frfru^r^.  <»»»c  ^».  •'.«arvl 
eight  hundretl  and  *i»tY-»e»rn.  bv  the  chira  ten*tit   cA  <./.•■»*■/»».  an-i  jf  owned  »i« 


•CA«urr. 


CcKiniy  of  Lanark,  and  other*,  nn  ihe  twentv-eighiS  «*j\  •■(  frfru^r^.  <»»»c  :*>  •'.«arvl 

nundretl  and  *i»rr-( 
the  ta»d  Iwenly-cig^th  day  of  Frhrturr.  '»«e  ih  »<iv»nd  ng^i  hun.'rrd  an<'  •i*t^  **^^r»>. 
to  the  H<>m>iiraKle  (>r<ler  of  ihr  R  h  Y  < "  "^  in  th*-  Pr '^mi*:  (.raiv!  I  .»!fe  !•  t  ♦•»€ 
C^Mjnty  of  Ijin«rk.  and  >t*hef»,  ha*  *»rrti  rr.  .«f\ir»l  in  \>^  lU^nV*  of  "ur  (irarv*  I  -'.'^ 
here,  and  ihrrrf  >re  wr  rrvt-Mnmend  Km  »*  a  la«f>il  mrfP>^r  of  i»ie  Ro\  Al  ( >KI»I  R. 
liroiKer  of  H  R  M  .  and  Knight  <if  iSr  R.S  YC  "^  .  t  >  a!l  Kniifht*  ami  Hrethrea  of 
t^ic  Ortier  wherever  (nin  1  and  e«tah.'i«hel. 

(M*en  un<ler  our  hand«  aivj  vraU  of  the  A'.na/  O'Jer,  at  Fdtmhmrf\,  that 
aixlh  day  of  Marth.  an.  oric  thouaard  rtg^t  hundre<l  ami  *i«ry  *r^en.  anu  of  tha 
ResioratKNi  of  the  (VnJer  55 j. 

r,m,u^u%  A*.  /. i^y/.  r  T  .  w  II  M. 

7.  D.  Ptnt^ut,  Pror.  Grmiid  Secy.  nm-iJ  SmIkerUmJ,  PIS  T  N.T.H. 

<;.  L.  Brtdit,  P.T..  B  T  Y. 
y.  B.  D^mgiMi^  Grand  Sc^rttaxy. 


(SiM.  f^  X  h\  in-l 


^ 


r  jonn  wnyte-Meiviiie  was  uie  ueputy  i. 
Governor  for  many  years,  and  on  his  decease  was  succe* 
Honorable,  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  in  1885,  who  died  Septem 
Grand  Secretary  is  the  Scottish  Masonic  historian.  Brother  I 
The  "  Year  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Order ' '  dates  from 
1890  or  A.L.  5890  would  be  "Anne  Ordtnts  "  576  to  St.  Johi 
but  after  that  Festival  it  would  be  5  7  7-  A  similar  mode  has  I 
by  the  Knights  Templars  (which,  doubtless,  refers  to  Dt  Mc 
in  relation  to  the  same  year,  only  termed  "Anno  Cadis,"  1 
intimate  connection  between  the  two  Bodies. 
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CHAPTER   11. 
The  Royai-  Order  of  Heredom  ov  K\v*nssvsc,,  or  Rose  Croix  de 

HkREDOM   or    KlLWIXNING. 


By  Edward  T.  Schultz,  32% 
Masonic  Historian  of  Maryland, 


The  Order  of  Heredom. — The  ritual  of  the  Order  of  Heredom  cUumed 
that  it  was  establishe<!  by  Robert  Hnice,  king  of  Scotland,  after  the  battle 
of  liannockburn,  in  the  year  1 3 1 1  ;  but  this  has  been  denieil  by  many  writers, 
and  its  real  origin  and  history  is  cnveIoi>cd  in  the  same  myster)'  and  confusion 
that  surrounds  most  of  the  high  degrees  of  Freemasonr>*. 

It  is  claimed  that,  in  the  year  1 740,  there  was  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  a 
body  known  as  "The  Royal  Grand  Ixxlge  and  Chapter  of  the  Order  of 
Heredom  of  Kilwinning,*'  and  that  this  bo<ly  establishctl  at  Rouen.  France, 
Nf ay  1 ,  1 786,  a  Provincial  C^rand  Chapter,  of  which  M .  Mattheus,  an  emi- 
nent merchant  of  that  city,  was  IVovincial  Grmnd  Master,  and  l^uis  Clavel, 
Deputy  Grand  Master. 

'Ilie  writer  has  l)een  informed  by  a  communication  from  the  secretary*  of 
the  "  Chapter  Arts  Reunis  "  at  Rouen,  that  these  two  brethren  were  arrested 
during  the  Revohition  in  France  "  as  suspects,"  and  barely  escapet!  with  their 
lives.  It  is  also  learned  by  the  same  communication  that  nearly  all  of  the 
reconis  of  the  (irand  Chapter  were  destroyed  during  the  **  tnwiblous  times 
of  the  Revolution.'*  'ITiis  is  greatly  to  be  regretteti ;  for,  in  the  latter  fKirt  of 
the  last  century,  there  were  organized  at  Baltimore,  I^iladelphta,  am!  New 
York,  IxKiics  of  this  rite,  which  were  indirectly  connected  m-ith  the  (irand 
Chapter  .it  Rouen. 

An  Iniurrectioii  leads  to  Importut  Eetalls.  —  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  prior  to  and  cltiring  the  French  Re\'olution.  the  Mibject  of  sbver>* 
in  the  French  colonies  became  an  intensely  interesting  and  exciting  one, 
especially  to  those  linng  on  the  Island  of  Saint  Homin^o.  'lliis  excitement 
continued  to  increase  till  it  finallv  re«ilte<l  in  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  on 
that  isLmd,  which,  through  the  skill,  braver)*,  and  genrraNhip  of  the  celebrated 
negro  general.  Toussaint  L'Ouvcrture,  finally  resulted  in  the  frretiom  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  race  on  the  Island.  The  cruel  treatment  of  this  person  at 
a  later  period  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  desen*es  the  condemnation  of  men  of 
all  civilized  races. 


apprehending  that  living  in  a  colony  composed  of  five 
slaves,  twenty  thousand  mulatloes,  most  of  whom  were  1 
well  as  possessed  of  wealth  (for  the  mulattoes  on  that  i 
condition  of  the  father,  and  not,  as  in  this  country,  thi 
mother),  and  only  thirty  thousand  whites,  —  foresaw  whal 
result,  and  emigrated  to  various  parts  of  the  United  Statt 
mencement  of  actual  hostilities. 

The  Baltimore  "Sose  Croix  de  Heredom."  —  Among 
grants  to  Baltimore  was  a  band  of  Masons  from  Cape  Fran' 
east  coast  of  the  Island,  bringing  with  them  a  chartered  c 
"  Rose  Croix  de  Heredom,"  under  the  distinctive  title,  " 
brought  with  them  also  their  records  and  jewels,  and  con 
in  Baltimore,  as  they  had  formerly  done  on  the  Island  of  & 

They  applied  to  Henry  Wilmans,  Deputy  Grand  Mas 
Lodge  of  Maryland,  for  a  dispensation  to  open  a  lodgt 
Symbolic  degrees  (their  mode  of  working  these  degrees  no 
by  the  brethren  here),  which  he  granted;  and,  at  the  i; 
Grand  Lodge,  they  received  a  warrant  to  work  according 
York  Rite,"  under  the  distinctive  tide,  "Veritas  Sancti  J 
(The  True  Saint  John's). 

The  Chapter  "  La  Verite  "  continued  its  labors  as  a  sep 
until  about  the  year  1802,  when  it  "fell  asleep,"  There  j 
the  chapter  known  to  be  existing,  but  it  is  referred  to  by 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Heredon 
therefore,  as  relate  directly  or  indirectly  to  it  will  be  quoted  (i 

Oliver,  in  his  "  landmarks,"  says :  "  Lodges  and  cbapl 
Order  of  Robert  Bruce  were  also  established  in  Sunt  Don 
Achille  Huct  de  Lachelle,  who  styled  himself  the  Royal  Gra; 
'  Grand  Lodee  of  the  Order  of  Heredom.'     He  himself  fim 
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sought  refuge  in  Baltimore,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  in  Saint  Domingo. 
The  Sovereign  Chief  of  the  Order  for  France  had  been  first  applied  to,  but 
be  referred  them  back  to  the  Provincial  Chapter.  Huet  de  Lachelle,  the 
Grand  Master,  was  himself  driven  to  the  United  States  by  the  troubles  in  the 
colony,  and  passed  eight  months  there.  During  his  residence  he  establishe<l 
at  New  York  an  Anglo- .American  Sovereign  Grand  Chapter  under  the  title, 
•  Chosen  Friends/  of  which  Brother  Vanden  Hrock  was  president,  and  in  the 
same  rity  a  Sovereign  Chapter  of  France,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
•Triple  Unity/ of  which  Challon  Dayral  was  president  At  the  Orient  of 
Philadelphia  he  establishetl  two  more  Sovereign  Chapters,  one  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the 'Chapter  of  Truth'  of  the  Cape,  under  the  name  *  Truth  and 
Union,'  Bizouard,  president ;  and  the  other  for  the  Lodge  of  •  Amenity  and 
Candour,*  (iauvin,  president.  All  these  Sovereign  C*hapters  appointed  I^achelle 
ambassador,  by  letters  of  delegation,  to  the  Sovereign  Chief  of  the  Order  of 
Kilwinning  at  Kdinburgh ;  to  the  Sovereign  (trand  Provincial  Chapter  of 
France,  sitting  at  Rouen ;  ami  to  the  C»rand  Orient  of  France.  He  went  to 
France  on  his  mission  in  1 798,  and  delivered  the  tlocumenls  to  M.  Mattheus, 
(trand  Master  of  the  (Jrand  Ixxlge  at  Rouen."  'ITic  French  Masonic  writers 
Thor>'  and  Clavel  l)oth  give  substantially  the  same  account  as  Oliver. 

Docnmentaxy  Testimony.  —  Brother  .\lbert  Pike  has  in  his  possession  a 
document  written  by  lachelle*  himself,  in  which  occurs  the  fuUuwing  in 
reference  to  the  Chapter  "  I^  Verilc  '* :  — 

"On  the  >^h  day  of  the  5th  Month  5796,  I  also  rrgularifed,  at  lUltimore.  In  ManrUnd.  the 
Chapter  /.a  I'tnU.  It  had  txrrn  founded  long  lirforr  by  a  llmther  Martin. ami  had  worked  during 
the  tjmr.  under  the  l)rlief  that  it  was  regular,  but  becoming  convinced  of  its  error,  as  that  of 
the  IVtit  (foave  hatl.  it  made  application,  after  we  had  done  so.  to  the  Chief  of  th«  Onier.  to 
obtam  lrtter\  of  constitution.  I'he  Chief  of  the  ihder,  by  one  of  his  columns,  had  advisrd  ut 
of  this,  and  requestetl  uh  to  rrgulari/e  that  chapter.  The  brother  Knt|;ht  Teaveau.  Secotid  Ijf  ht 
of  that  Tcn)p!r.  w.«s  affiliated  bv  us  in  our  chapter,  and  was  empowered  by  us  to  take  the  o«lh  of 
these  Ofruer-KnijjhtH  and  to  regularite  them  for  us  in  the  name  of  tl>e  Chief  of  the  Order." 

The  Eyidence  Seriewed. — lliese  several  accounts  are  to  some  extent 
conflicting,  and  it  is  therefore  somewhat  difficult  to  learn  the  exact  date  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Chapter  **  I^  Verite  "  at  Baltimore.  Oliver.  Clavel, 
and  Thor>'  state  that  lachelle  constituted  the  chapter  himself,  while  from  the 
document  in  the  possession  of  Brother  Pike,  in  I^chelle's  awn  writing,  it 
would  appear  that  it  ha<l  been  organized  by  a  brother  nameil  Martin  "  many 
vcars  before." 

In  1 8 19  the  Chapter  **  I^i  Verite  "  was  resuscitated  and  reorganized  umler  the 
title  of  •*  Triple  Unity,**  by  authority  of  **  ITie  Sovereign  C  irand  Consision-  of 

'  Achille  Huet  de  T^ichelle.  i»ho  rr|:ulariied  the  Chapter  **  I-a  Vent*»  "  at  Baltimore,  la 
I7t/>.  an<l  oruanifed  tho^^e  at  l^hilade^phia  and  Ne"*  York  a  rear  or  t»*>  !ater.  %\\r\\  in  Baltimore 
al>out  the  \raf  183?.  Iravinu  tv^o  dauRhler^.  one  of  i^hom  is  *tr!  living.  Hroth*"r  i'arv»n  thtek%  it 
probable  that  I^chrllr,h  »i|  no  l**C.il  authoMtv  from  anv  ori;4ni*j!i.»n  «.f  the  RoYal  Order  for  the 
estal>tl^hm«'nt  of  thrv  lM>di'*v  I  think.  <»n  thr  con?rar\.  tli**  e*idrn«e  furnt'thetl  bv  C>Iirrr.  CUval. 
and  Thor\  as  «ell  as  by  the  document  in  tli«*  pi»\*r*%»i»n  <»(  |in«!her  l*»ke,  quoted  above,  pcore 
that  he  kfxd  authonty  to  act  from  the  Proving la.  Grand  Chapter  at  Kuueii. 
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Supreme  Chiefe  of  Exalted  Masonry,"  oi^anized  by  Joseph  Ctnaa  vRa 
York,  in  1807.  It  ceased  labor  about  the  year  1825.  Its  ren>rdi,avi 
possession  of  the  writer,  indicate  thai  it  was  a  hve,  active  body.  Annf  1 
memberahip  were  a  number  of  prominent  bretliren  of  BaltiiiKin;,  one  drtpi 
the  venerable  brother,  Past  Grand  Master  John  H.  B.  Latrube,  t>  itiD  !«■( 

There  is  nothing  known  regarding  the  Chapters  estabh&hcd  by  L^c^dci 
Philadelphia,  but  one  of  those  established  by  him  at  New  Vori,  "  LiTiifl 
Unity,"  was  resuscitated  and  reorganized  in  1 809  by  the  Cemcaa  Caaaof. 

Bite  of  Heredom  Distinct  from  that  of  Perf ectioii.  —  Thor>-  »n  thr  b 
of  Heredom  was  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  Perfection,  and  cxMntnedoffl 
three  degrees  of  Ancient  Masonry  as  its  basis,  and  the  Rose  Croii  dtps 
known  as  the  chapter.  The  chapter  conferred  four  degrees ;  Masts " 
Heredom,  Knight  of  the  Tower,  Knight  Rose  Croix,  and  Knight  Rok  Cb 
de  H.  R.  D.  M.  Brother  Carson,  referring  to  this  Rile,  saj-s  :  •'  The  fknU 
ceremonies  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Rose  Croii  dgfaMOl 
degree  of  Sublime  Ntasonrj-,  Rite  of  Perfection  series,  or  the  Rose  Qi 
eighteenth  degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite."' 


■  B-XA^^-^.^ 


'/t/%_-*t.''t-'Kl_ 


^^JU^^^^-^u-^JU  ^  &>^l^^^ 


.m.  Ed.  Gould's  Hiti 
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OTHER  RITES  AND   ORDERS. 


By  Rev.  Wilus  D.  Exa^.,  P.C.P. 
Jhut  Right  IVorthy  Grand  Secretary,  General  Grand  Chapter. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Thk  Order  ok  the  Eastern*  Stajl 

Introdiietory.  —  Various  systems  of  Adoptive  Masonry  have  been  practised, 
both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  since  its  conception,  which,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  was  in  France,  about  the  year  1 730.  It  was  not,  however, 
imlfl  thirty  years  later  that  what  was  formally  known  as  lodges  of  Adoption 
were  organized,  the  first  being  in  Paris  in  1 760,  by  the  Count  de  Ikrmonville. 
The  gallant  Frenchman  seems,  from  this  time,  to  have  taken  great  interest  in 
this  androgynous  society,  as  it  spread  rapidly,  and  in  1774  had  gained  such 
character  and  influence  that  it  was  able  to  command  the  official  recognition  of 
the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  which  took  it  under  its  ofhcial  protection,  where 
It ttiU  remains,  although  it  has  not  flourished  in  the  last  halfcentur)*  as  it  had 
previously. 

The  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  extensively  known  in  the  I'niietl  States, 
hardly  be  said  to  be  connected  with  any  similar  body  that  has  preceded 
il^  akhooghy  as  will  be  seen  under  the  head  of  *'  Ritual,*'  the  basis  of  its 
eeremonies  and  teachings  is  derived  from  one  of  them. 

Previous  to  the  year  1855,  and  subsei|uently  also,  there  were  in  use  in  the 
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United  States  several  "  side  "  degrees,  which  could  be  rjsaknxA.  oja 
female  relatives  of  ^^aso^s,  among  which  were  the  following :  — 

"The  Mason's  Daughter,"  which  had  for  its  fouodatioit  i  kfeol 
necting  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  with  Jesus'  triiinnAal  ntmce 
Jerusalem,  and  which  had  certain  modes  of  recognition,  and  i  agnd  tt  i 
the  letters  AMRY  were  encircled  by  the  letters  F.  N.D.O.Z.B.T.K.C 

"The  KiNDRt^u  Degree,"  based  upon  the  Biblical  history  of  Rud^  pi 
larly  concerning  her  gleaning  in  the  field  of  Boaz.  The  recmpuBot ; 
consisted  of  the  letters  A.H.R.H.P.C.  A.S.  D.  E.  CDcirchng  ih«  leiwrt 

U 

T       H 

R 

These  were  conferred  upon  Master  Masons  and  their  feraile  nic 
while  those  named  below  were  only  to  be  conferred  upon  Royal  Arth  tt 
and  their  wives  and  daughters. 

"The  Heroine  of  Jericho,"  founded  upon  the  Scripture  accooMH 
fall  of  Jericho,  the  faithfulness  of  Rahab,  and  its  reward-  The  mop 
signet  had  the  word  ARHAB  within  a  heart,  with  the  letters  ML  FY  I! 
TOB  within  a  circle,  which  contained  the  letters  BF  R  PXmTBN. 

"  The  iJood  Samaritan,"  which  presented  "  as  a  pattern  for  nnititiB 
Good  Samaritan,  who  stopped  at  the  wayside  to  relieve  the  distresed; 
walked  that  a  stranger  might  ride  his  beast ;  who,  with  his  own  axmef. 
others  for  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  distressed."  The  signet  wA 
an  eight- pointed  star  with  the  letters  GS  in  its  centre,  while  the  k 
EI-TWSTOL  formed  a  circle  within  the  star. 

First  Era,  1850-1866.  —  The  degrees  of  the  Eastern  Star  were  ami 
by  Robert  Morris,  LL.D.,  subsequently  Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  Kem 
in  1850,  who  communicated  them  first  to  his  wife,  and  subsequently  »■ 
thousands  of  Masons  and  their  female  relatives  in  all  parts  of  the  cots 
The  degrees  were  thus  communicated  by  Robert  Morris  only,  as  ibej  > 
not  printed  in  this  form  until  1S60. 

From  the  first,  the  work  contained  the  same  characters  as  now,  UM 
signs  and  passes  remain  unaltered  ;  but  when  they  were  presented  m  a  tKS 
to  3  roomful  of  people  at  once,  no  obligation  was  imposed  bot  iai 
secrecy,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  society,  so  thai  sihCa 
good  could  not  result  therefrom.  It  was  a  means  of  recreation  anda^K 
enjoyment,  Masons  and  their  families  coming  together  in  the  lodgc-nc*  I 
an  evening  of  pleasure  and  banqueting. 

In  1855  Brother  Morris  recast  the  work,  and  it  was  first  pnnted  malat 
name  of  "The  Mosaic  Book."  A  self- constituted  body  known  as  "t 
Supreme  Constellation  of  the  American  Adoptive  Rile,"  of  which  be  i»' 
Most  Enlightened  Grand  Luminar)',  was  organized  with  beadqutttn  m ''i 
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York  City,  and  subordinate  constellations  were  organized  in  different  States. 
By  rea^H>n  of  the  elaborateness  of  the  ritual  work,  and  the  expense  of 
necessary  paraphcr.ialia,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  high  dramatic  talent 
required  to  exemplify  the  degrees  profHrrly,  none  of  them  were  a  success,  and 
all  soon  c  eased  to  exist. 

Finding  this  effort  a  failure,  recourse  was  again  had  to  conferring  the 
degrees  by  communication,  an<l  in  i860  Brother  Morris  revised  the  work  and 
published  it,  and  it  was  extensively  used  for  ten  years  an<I  is  still  in  use, 
although  without  lawful  authority,  in  some  portions  of  our  country.  This 
work  was  sometimes  used  in  a  slightly  elaborated  manner,  and  in  rather 
informal  but  regular  meetings  of  what  were  known  as  '*  Families  of  the  Eastern 
Scar." 

Second  Era,  1866-1876.  ~  In  1866  Robert  Macoy,  subsequently  Grand 
Patron  of  the  (irand  Chapter  of  New  York,  arranged  a  manual  which  was 
more  widely  UNcd  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  and  upon  his  departure  for 
the  Holy  I^nd,  in  1868,  Brother  Morris  transferred  to  Brother  .Macoy  all  the 
authority  he  had  assutped  and  exercised  in  regard  to  the  Order.  Brother 
Macoy  immediately  set  about  arranging  the  work  more  systematically,  an<l 
succeeded  in  casting  it  for  use  in  duly  organized  chapters,  in  such  a  nunncr  as 
to  ultimately  insure  the  success  of  the  Order.  Under  his  guiding  hand  the 
Supreme  (irand  Chapter,  a  self-constituted  boily,  was  organized  in  I)eceml>er, 
1868,  and  under  its  vigorous  management  deputies  were  ap{>ointeti  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  next  eight  years  over  six  hundred  chapters 
were  organized  in  thirty-four  States  and  Territories,  and  movements  were 
inaugurated  by  chapters  so  organized,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
Grand  Chapters  as  follows :  — 

I.  New  Jer»er,  Octot>eT  so,  187a 

s.  New  York.  Novemljer  3.  187a 

3.  Mississippi.  December  15.  iSto. 

4.  Cilifornia,  May  9.  1S73. 

5.  Vermont.  November  la,  1873. 

6.  Indiana.  May  6.  1874. 

7.  Connecticut.  Au|;usi  11.  1874. 

8.  Nebraska.  June  aa.  1875. 

9.  Illinois.  CXtolKr  6. 1875. 

In  1867  John  H.  Tatem,  of  Michigan,  taking  "The  Mosaic  Rook  "  as  a  basis, 
arrangeil  a  monitor  for  the  work  of  loiiges  of  the  .\doptive  Rite,  which  was  the 
first  successful  attempt  to  arrange  the  **  work  *'  for  i)«)pubr  use  by  organizetl 
bodies,  and  on  October  31,  1867,  the  Grand  I^odge  of  .Adoptive  Masonry  of 
Michigan  was  organized  with  fifteen  sul>onlinate  Icnlge^,  which  is  by  nearly 
three  years  the  senior  Cirand  bodv  of  the  Order. 

A  (irand  Ixvfge  of  .\<loptive  NfaM>nry  for  Indiana  was  organized  bv  dele- 
gates from  five  lodges  on  January  37,  1869,  but  its  initial  meeting  was  its  only 
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one,  and  the  lodges  for  the  most  part  ceased  to  be.  whifc  a 
by  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Indiana,  after  its  organization  ia  1874. 

Third  Era,  1876.  —  By  this  time  the  Order  numbered  tone  ta 
chapters  and  several  thousand  members,  and  began  to  feci  ibe  b 
more  thorough  organization  ;  thai  the  unauthorized  conferring  af  iht 
a  practice  that  slill  prevailed  in  the  States  outside  the  furiHlict* 
several  Grand  Chapters,  might  be  stopped  ;  that  permanencr  ta  U 
of  the  ritual  work  might  be  had  ;  and  that  the  juri^ptudEnu  nfl 
might  he  reduced  to  a  system.  In  some  of  the  States  the  ptxtin 
of  admitting  to  chapter  meetings  all  Master  Masons,  upon  a  pledgee 
while  in  most  they  could  gain  admission  only  by  b^ot  Wkd  iail 
some  jurisdictions  even  the  Patron  needed  not  to  be  a  menber  id  1 
ter,  but  only  a  contributing  member  of  a  Masonic  loil^  ll 
jurisdiction,  while  the  brethren  were  admitted  to  full  membenliip^ 
without  any  written  law  upon  the  subject,  but  by  a  "  traditkxi "  di 
the  tight  to  vote  in  the  chapter.  It  was  this  latter  injustice  thit  iH' 
writer  to  investigate  the  organization  and  laws  of  the  Order,  in  1 874  J 
which  he  found  in  a  chaotic  condition,  and  the  (act  was  develo(«d 
ritual  of  the  Order,  as  then  used,  was  entirely  beyond  iu  control,  b; 
lished  by  individual  enterprise,  and  was  revised  and  altered  aaagA 
varying  taste  of  the  publisher,  so  that  dJITerent  editions  of  Aeir 
concurrent  use ;  and  not  only  did  the  "  work  "  vary  as  between  dbafi 
was  impossible  for  chapters  using  the  earlier  editions  of  "wock"  1 
additional  copies  of  the  sjme,  as  it  was  out  of  print.  Nor  was  ^ 
its  latest  revision  at  all  complete.  These  facts  led  him  to  a  rcikiilx 
need  of  uniformity  of  ritual  under  the  authority  of  the  Onier,  and  tbs 
lization  of  its  jurisprudence  and  customs,  which  could  only  be  \xv>u 
by  a  unity  of  action  which  would  lead  to  increased  zeal,  and  the  p 
of  the  growth  of  the  Order  upon  permanent  and  substantial  linei  ( 
qiience  he  began,  both  by  private  correspondence  and  thn»gti  At 
agitate  the  subject  of  organizing  a  supreme  governing  body,  which  le 
the  Grand  Chapter  of  Mississippi,  on  July  15,  1875,  declaring  in  toof 
a  body,  and  electing  delegates  to  a  convention  to  organize  one.  IV 
Chapter  of  New  Jersey  followed,  with  similar  action,  on  Octoher  ij.  d 
Cahfornia  on  October  19th,  while  on  April  6,  1876,  the  Gnnd  Ci) 
Indiana  did  likewise,  and  called  upon  the  several  Grand  Chap«cn  1 
delegates  lo  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Xm-ember  Slfc.y 
Owing  to  the  proximity  of  that  day  to  the  day  of  the  Natioiul  dta 
dale  was  afterward  changed  to  November  15th. 

Illinois,  on  October  4lh,  and  Missouri,  October  g,  1876,  feB  iataiK. 
six  of  the  twelve  then  existing  Grand  Chapters  were  comrniitcd  tottei 
zation  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter,  which  was  completed  on  Nowai 
1876.     From  that  date,  by  virtue  of  its  Constitution,  it  i 
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urisdiction  over  all  territor)'  not  included  within  the  jun><iiction  of  any  Grand 
Jhapter,  and  also  entire  control  over  the  ritual  work  of  the  Order,  within  the 
urisdif:tion  of  its  constituent  Grand  Chapters.  The  action  thus  had  was 
ubse(|uently  approved  by  the  Ctrand  Chapters  of  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Mas- 
achusetts,  and  Nebraska,  while  the  Grand  Ixxlge  of  Adoptive  Masonry  of 
Michigan  conformed  its  organization  to  that  of  the  re^t  of  the  Order,  ana 
>ecame  an  integral  part  of  the  Ciencral  (jrand  Chapter. 

There  have  l>een  organized,  since  the  organization  of  the  General  Grand 
Chapter,  the  following  (irand  Chapters :  — 

I.   Ma&&achuftettft,  December  it.  187^ 
a.   Minnr%oU.  June  27.  1S78. 

3.  Iowa.  July  30.  1878. 

4.  Texas.  May  5.  1884. 

5.  Washington.  June  la.  1889^ 
6w  South  DakuU.  July  10.  1889. 

7.  Indian  Territory,  July  11.  1889^. 

8.  Ohio.  July  24.  1889. 

9.  Oregon.  October  3.  1889. 

The  Grand  Chapter  of  Mississippi  did  not  meet  subsequently  to  1877,  and 
he  General  (trand  Chapter  assumed  jurisdiction  over  that  State,  April  33,  1885. 

[The  statistics  of  the  Order  are  given  in  Division  XXI.] 

Bacapitulatioii.  —  From  1850  to  1855  the  Order  was  entirely  without  formal 
KTganizatton,  the  degrees  being  communicated. 

From  1855  to  1 860,  where  there  were  any  organizations,  they  were  known 
A  constellations,  which  were  under  the  control  of  a  Supreme  Constellation. 

From  i860  to  1868,  an  era  of  communicating  the  degrees  by  Master 
Masons  prevailed. 

From  1868  to  1876,  chapters  were  organized  and  worked  under  the  authority 
»f  a  Supreme  Grand  Chapter. 

Since  1876  the  Order  (with  the  exception  of  those  portions  of  it  in  New 
^ork,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and,  periotiically.  New  Jersey),  has  been  within 
tie  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter,  while  the  Order  in  Connecticut 
nd  New  Jersey  has  used  the  ritual  set  forth  by  that  body. 

Objaett  and  Teaehings  of  the  Order.  —  In  its  inception,  the  object  of  the 
>rder  was  merely  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  female  relatives  of  Masons 
aeans  whereby  they  could  make  themselves  known  to  Masons  as  such,  ami 
frery  competent  Master  Mason  had  authority  to  communicate  the  degrees 
D  the  wives,  the  widows,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  Nfaster  Masons.  Subse- 
piently,  but  at  a  time  difficult  to  locate,  mothers  were  also  include<l  anaong 
be  eligibles.  During  its  early  histor>',  and  until  its  transition  state,  beginning, 
if,  in  1868  and  ending  in  1876,  the  Order  had  no  permanency,  and  was  of 
ttle  real  benefit  to  its  members,  because  it  was  in  the  attitude  of  receiving 
irerything  at  the  hands  of  the  Nf  asonic  Brotherhood  ami  giving  nothing.  But 
lien  it  was  realized  that  with  privileges  came  responsibiUties,  and  the  Order 


HerolDei  of  the  Order.  —  The  first  four  characters  por 
are  Scriptural  ones  :  the  first,  or  "  Daughter's  "  point  of  t 
sented  by  Jephthah's  daughter,  to  whom  the  name  of  r 
scene  is,  of  course,  the  return  to  Mizpeh  of  Jephthah,  afte 
children  of  Ammon,  as  recounted  in  Judges  xi.  34-39.  T 
is  blue,  and  is  represented  in  the  Signet  of  the  Order  1 
the  emblems  that  adorn  the  first  point  are  a  veil  entwininj 

The  second,  or "  Widow's "  point,  is  represented  by 
the  sweet  pastoral  scene  described  in  Ruth  ii.  1-17,  —  B 
fields  of  Boaz.  The  color  is  yellow,  and  is  represented  by 
the  emblem  being  a  sheaf  of  golden  grain. 

At  the  third,  or  "  Wife's "  point,  Esther  is  presented 
and  life  to  save  her  captive  people,  the  picture  being 
rendering  of  the  leading  incidents  described  in  the  Bool 
relate  to  the  rescuing  of  the  Jews  from  their  impending 
the  gallows  being  omitted.  This  point  is  white,  while  the 
white  lily,  and  the  emblems  are  a  crown  and  sceptre. 

The  fourth,  or  "  Sister's "  point,  presents  Martha  upon  1 
to  Bethany,  after  the  death  of  Lazarus,  as  recorded  in  1 
Green  is  the  color  selected,  the  floral  type  being  a  booc 
broken  column  supplies  the  emblem. 

The  fifth,  or  "  Mother's  "  point,  is  red,  and  is  teprcsen 
the  emblem  being  a  cup.  The  character  portrayed  is  a  pi 
to  which  the  name  of  Electa  is  given ;  and  an  attempt  was 
rituals  to  identify  her  not  only  with  the  "  elect  lady "  (A 
Epistle,  but  to  make  her  an  incarnation  of  the  virtues  of 
martyrs.  In  the  later  rituals  she  is  presented  as  a  ^pe  < 
women  of  all  the  ^es,  who  for  loyalty  to  truth     ive  su(rere< 

In  "  The  Mosaic  Book,"  and  other  early  svster  is.  everv  nc 
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:entnd  blcKk  there  arc  the  letters  FATAL,  and  the  emblems  :  i,  open  Bible  ; 
r,  lilies  of  the  valley  ;  3,  an  effulgent  sun  ;  4,  a  lamb ;  5,  a  lion ;  whose  appro- 
Niatcness  and  significance  are  explained  in  the  secret  work. 

OoTtmment  —  'Ilie  General  Grand  Chapter  has  absolute  jurisdiction  in 
lD  territory  not  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  any  of  the  Cirand  Chapters ; 
indy  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Grand  Chapters  which  are  constituent 
nembers  thereof,  it  has  control  of  the  ritual  work,  and  has  authority  in  the 
adjustment  of  differences  between  Grand  Chapters,  and  is  a  court  of  reference 
ind  appeal  for  Grand  Chapters,  but  not  for  their  subordinates  or  members, 
rhrough  recognition  by  the  General  Grand  Chapter,  or  its  executive  head, 
Irand  Chapters  organized  gain  jurisdiction  over  their  territory. 

The  various  Grand  Chapters  h^ve  al>solute  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  within 
he  State  or  Territory  in  which  they  exist,  except  that  those  which  are  con- 
tituent  members  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter  are  subject  to  the  authority 
>f  that  body,  as  is  prescribed  by  its  constitution  and  other  laws. 

A  subordinate  chapter  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  according  to  the  bws  of 
he  Grand  Chapter  by  whose  authority  it  works,  and  can  confer  the  degrees 
ind  perform  any  other  acts  subject  to  such  laws. 

In  a  general  way,  the  Order  is  governed  by  the  jurisprudence  and  customs 
if  Ancient  Craft  Masonry,  although  it  has  authority  to  make  such  laws  as  it 
AooaeSy  and  is  not  slow  in  striking  out  into  new  ))aths  when  occaiuon  seems 
o  require  it. 

Usually  the  executive  head  of  a  Grand  Chapter  is  the  Grand  Matron,  while 
be  authority  to  grant  dispensations  for  and  organization  of  chapters  is  usually 
rested  in  the  Grand  Patron,  although  in  some  jurisdictions  the  Grand  Matron 
las  this  authority,  and  confers  the  degrees,  in  spite  of  the  early  but  now  some- 
iduU  neglected  regulation  that,  on  such  occasions,  a  Master  Mason  must 
weside. 

Qfloers.  —  The  officers  of  a  chapter  arc  :  — 

L  Worthy  Matron,  —the  executive  head,  whose  station  b  In  tb«  East,  and  whose  l>adfe  is 

the  gavel  within  the  star. 
L  Worthy  PaTROH,  —  an  advisory  officer,  but  who  invariably  presides  during  the  confrrrmg 

o#  the  degrees,  and  whose  station  is  at  the  left  of  the  Matron.     Hts  badge  is  thr  squaic 

and  compasses  within  the  star. 
^  AMOCIATR  Matron.  —  ranks  next  to  the  Matron,  and  her  station  is  in  the  West.  mht>  h'-r 

badge  is  the  ton  within  the  star. 
I.  SlCRKTARY.  —  has  the  usual  duties,  and  Is  tutioned  in  the  South-East.  hrr  badge  bring  the 

cross-pens  within  the  star. 
^  Treasurer.  —  has  the  usual  duties,  and  b  stationed  in  the  North-Ka^t.  hrr  badge  bring  the 

cross-keys  within  the  star. 
i.  COltDUCTRRiB.  —  whose  duties  are  signified  by  the  luime  of  her   ofhcr.  is  «tationrd  in  fhe 

South,  and  has  for  her  badge  the  scroll  and  baton  %kuhin  the  star, 
r,  AMOCIATF.  CoNi>u*miF:ss.  — who  assists  the  Conductress,  is  st^tionrtl  in  th«*  Nonh.  an.l  has 

for  a  badge  the  baton  within  the  sur. 
I,  tCRAFLAIN.  —  whose  station  is  at  the  right  of  the   Matron,  and  whose  badge  b  the  open 

Bible  within  the  star. 

1 A  chapter  can  have  any  or  all  of  these  three  officers,  as  it  may  choose. 


5.  OTHER  RITES  AND    ORD£KS 

I.   >Orcamist.  — whose  sUiion  ii  al  Ibe  oisin.  anit  whose  bad^c  ii  alf 
>.  1  Marshal,  —  whote  ilacian  is  m  Ihe  NonJi.  the  badge  being  the  cioi 

1.    RUIH, 


1 


ic  Stu,  bave  for  badges  theit  pgiai**  ei 


IJ.  HIS^TMER,         al  fire  | 

[4.  Mahtiia. 

iCl  WarUek.— within  Ihe  door,  basfoTB  badge  the  dorewhhi 

17.  SEK-fiNCL,  — without  Ihe  door,  has  lor  K  badge  the 


The  General  Grand  Chapter  and  ihe  various  Urand  Cbapteit  hwt « 
officers,  with  tlie  addition,  usually,  of  an  As&ociate  Grand  Pan^  ^ 
sutioned  at  the  left  of  the  Associate  Grand  ^faUon,  and  «  Grm]  Ua 
whose  station  is  in  the  Soutii. 

The  jewels  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter  and  of  the  Gnad  Oofm 
similar  to  those  of  a  subordinate,  with  the  addition  that  tihose  of «  C 
Chapter  are  within  a  pentagon,  and  those  of  the  Geoenl  Cnnd  O 
lire  within  a  circle.  The  badge  of  the  Associate  GraiHl  Patron  tl  ■  ori 
the  star,  and  of  the  Grand  lecturer,  a  closed  book  within  the  iOi, 

Ritual  —  The  origin  of  the  rinial — although  generally  altrilMiled  n  Br 
Robert  Morris,  to  whom  all  credit  for  its  American  prodoclxn  » im- 
probably in  France  or  Sweden,  about  the  middle  of  the  aghienA  ta 
when  the  present  name  was  given  it,  and  the  five  characters  pannjvd ; 
degrees  were  lirsl  presented  for  the  emulation  of  Masons  and  Ihdr  i 
relatives.  In  its  earlier  years,  Brother  Morris  and  bis  co-woksi 
claimed  the  antiquity  of  the  Order. 

The  first  ritual  published  in  this  country,  as  far  as  ktKnra,  *»  ' 
Mosaic  Book  of  the  American  Adoptive  Rile,  published  tinder  theimiao 
the  Supreme  Constellation  "  in  1855,  Robert  Morris  being  "  Mas  £a^^ 
Grand  Luminary,"  in  which  it  was  stated,  that 


IS  Dtgiee.  enrnsively  known,  anck 
e,  Ihe  choice  tils,  without  coniTovenT.  1 
isacds  of  Ihe  mosl  enlighlened  ^'orh 
remives ;  establiihed  In  (his  counliy  a)  lean  before  177a,  snd  one  which 
in  point  of  dodiine  and  elegance  oier  all  olbers." 


:ope  for  Ihe  basis  of  (his  Biti. 
or  this  is  ■  d(%ree  (amiljar  1o  il 


t  kn  dHt.Mde 
■on  -TV  e^ 


And  in  the  official  oigan   of  the  \ 
Mason,  page  5,  number  1,  volume  r,  it 

"  The  degree  upon  which  Ihe  American  Adoplii 
than  a.ny  other  save  Ihe  York  Ri(e,  and  one  (tax  cai 
aniiquiiy,  li  exhibiis  all  (ho  furrows  of  flge.  'O  vol 
deep  (ones  of  ihe  ve(eraD,  who,  from  Ihe  Irea 


iprerae    Constellatioo.   Vn  dM_ 
stated  that 

in  lis  very  faoe  the  iMlBbMMe  K 
folcc.  solemn  and  JRipmsl*e  mmm9* 
of  four-score,  enriches  tbc  lap  <f  fO«fc* 


In  r866  G.  W.  Brown,  of  Michigan,  published  a  volume  catiUed  '" 
Ladies'  Friend,"  which  embraced  the  Eastern  Star  and  sevenl  Otbtt  dtp 

arranged  so  that  they  might  be  communicated. 
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In  1867  John  H.  Talcm,  also  of  Michigan,  issued  "The  Monitor  of  the 
Eastern  Star/'  designed  for  the  use  of  lodges  of  Adopted  Masons,  the  officers 
of  which  were  entitled  President,  Vice-President,  etc.  ITiis  book  contained 
ceremonies  for  o{>ening  and  closing  lodges,  and  conferring  the  degrees  therein, 
and  was  the  first  successful  effort  to  adapt  the  ritual  for  use  in  regularly 
organized  Ixxiies.  It  was  extensively  used  throughout  the  State,  and  became 
the  work  of  the  Grand  I^odge  of  Adoptive  Masonry,  of  Michigan,  organized 
in  1867. 

The  same  year  Robert  Macoy,  of  New  York,  published  "  The  Manual  of 
the  Eastern  Star,'*  arrangeil  for  the  communication  of  the  degrees ;  and,  in 
1868,  the  "  Adoptive  Rite,"  embracing  ceremonies  for  opening  and  closing 
chapters,  conferring  degrees  therein,  and  installing  the  officers  thereof,  which, 
with  the  revised  editions  published,  under  the  name  of  "  Ritual  of  the  Onler 
of  the  Eastern  Star,"  in  1875  and  1876,  was  the  basis  of  the  work  used  by 
most  of  the  chapters  organized  between  1868  and  1878,  additions  and  altera- 
tions thereto  being  made  by  individual  workers  and  several  Grand  Chapters. 
Both  the  "  Manual  '*  and  "Adoptive  Rite  "  contained  the  following  :  — 

**  Manjr  tystemt  of  Adoptive  Masonry  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  introduced  into  the  United 
Stmtes  with  varied  success,  none  of  which,  however,  seemed  to  possess  the  elemenu  of  perma- 
nency, except  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  which  was  established  in  this  country  during  the 
I77«." 


In  1873  the  Grand  Chapter  of  California  published  a  ritual  for  the  use  of 
the  Order  in  its  jurisdiction,  which  was  the  first  ritual  published  by  an  organ- 
ized bodv  of  the  Order. 

In  1878  the  General  Grand  Chapter  published  a  ritual  for  the  use  of  the 
subordinate  chapters  in  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  the  jurisdictions  of  its  con- 
stituent Grand  Chapters,  lliis  was  revised  in  1 889,  and  is  now  the  official 
work  in  all  Grand  and  subordinate  chapters,  except  in  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Vermont. 

In  addition  to  the  opening,  closing,  and  initiation  ceremonies,  the  General 
Grand  Chapter  provides  a  funeral  ceremony,  and  ceremonies  for  instalhng 
officers  of  Grand  and  subordinate  chapters,  and  has  authorized  the  use  of  the 
Floral  Addenda,  which  was  written  by  Alonzo  J.  Burton  of  New  York,  and  by 
him  presented  to  the  (rrand  Chapter  of  that  State,  which  adopted  and  pub- 
lished it.  J.  N.  Bunnell,  formerly  of  New  Jersey,  now  of  Illinois,  has 
re-arranged  this  work.  'Ilie  General  (>rand  Chapter  has  also  recommended 
the  use  of  the  "  Chapter  of  Sorrow,"  written  by  Mrs.  Addie  C.  S.  Engle,  of 
Indiana. 

In  addition  to  these  ceremonies,  several  Grand  Chapters  ha\*e  set  forth 
forms  for  opening  and  closing  their  rcs|>ective  bodies. 

The  Signet  —  This  has  l)ome  an  im|>ortant  p.irt  in  the  workings  of  the 
Order,  although  none  has  ever  been  officially  adopted  or  publisbed.     During 
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the  First  Era  the  one  used  was  quite  elaborate,  being  lithognipbcdiDBiain 
on  a  sheet  14  X  18  inches.  The  central  figure  waa  the  fivc-pooujfa, 
liaving  a  central  pentagonal  block,  on  which  were  represented  ihe  opeaWt 
lily  of  the  valley,  sun,  lamb,  and  lion,  and  the  letters  FATAL.  Tk  pa 
were  divided  lengthwise,  one-half  being  of  the  proper  color,  in  vUcb  W 
printed  the  name  of  the  heroine,  while  on  Ihe  other  half  was  the  firc-ptaa 
Star  and  the  emblems  respectively:  a  naked  sword,  sheaf,  crawnaada^K 
broken  column,  and  joined  hands.  Between  the  points  oulskte  tUt  fUl*H 
an  emblematic  apron,  a  glove,  a  belt,  a  tive-pointed  star,  and  a  cnttir.  FM 
point  to  point  were  stretched  wreaths  of  floorers,  each  having  ■  dfeM 
variety,  including  violets,  sunflowers,  lilies,  pine  cones,  and  roses. 
this  portion,  the  poet  of  the  day,  probably  Brother  Morris,  sang ;  — 

"  G1ca.nrd  from  pbin  >nd  hill  and  Talley, 

Grouped  In  Myilic-Oe, 
Maidens  leod  we,  —  gUdncsi.  skIdcm, — 

Ev"ry  fooguf  have  I ;  — 
Violei, 

Suo-lear, 
LDj  white. 

Pine  eteinil.  —  Rme  dellehl. 
By  thai  Foim  of  innocence. 

By  <hi(  Bud  ol  peace. 
By  iliai  Word  untiroken,  ipok«n. 

By  Ihat  Sun  of  Grace, 
Judah's  lerror.— 

Emblem!  five,  — 
Read  we  Him,  and  reading,  live  I  " 

The  border  surrounding  the  Star  was  \cr\-  elaboratelf  deconled  ^rAt 
large  variety  of  flowers.  Below  were  the  words,  in  inch -and- i-lulf  lenm 
"  The  Eastern  Star,"  while  throughout  the  border  were  inserted  » 


)tie  EasI,  and  are  come  lo  wonbip  HiBi 


We  have  seen 

The  Day  Sloe; 

The  Bright  am 

The  Lion  of  the  iribe  of  Judah; 

The  Prince  o(  Peace; 

The  Rnse  of  Sharon,  and  the  Uly  of  tlie  Valle; 

The  Star  QUI  of  Jacob; 

The  Sun  of  Righleousnesi ; 

The  L^ambof  God; 

The  Word. 


During  the  Second  Era  the  Signet  used  was  about  one-thixdii 
much  plainer,  having  no  floral  decorations  and  no  sentences.  Tbe  BbAI«» 
were  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a  veil  in  the  first  point,  and  S  ciq>  n  th 
fifth  point. 

In  the  Third  Era  the  Signet,  which  the  writer  designed  and  copyhftwl 
is  24  X  n  inches,  lithographed  in  color>,  the  floral  emblems  are  in  dcEcn 
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between  the  points ;  the  joined  hands  are  dropped  from  the  fifth  point,  while 
the  sentence,  **  We  have  seen  His  Star  in  the  Kast,  and  arc  come  to  worship 
Him/*  is  the  only  one  retained  in  it. 

Biographical.  —  In  the  history  of  the  Order  the  First  Kra  presents,  as  its 
leading  character,  the  Foun<ier  and  Patriarch,  Robert  Morris,  widely  known  at 
a  Masonic  poet,  and  later  as  Poet  laureate  of  Frcemasionry.  He  was  bom 
August  31,  1818,  and  first  saw  Masonic  light  in  ()\fi)rd  (now  (tathright) 
Lo<lge,  No.  ^^^  in  Oxford,  MihS.,  March  5,  1H46,  he  liring  at  that  time  prin- 
cipal of  Mount  Sylvan  .Academy.  Thenceforward  until  his  death,  July  31, 
1 888,  he  was  a  seeker  for  further  light,  and  all  branches  of  Freemasonry  fell 
the  touch  of  his  master-hand.  He  will  live  longest  in  .Am  ient  Craft  Masonry 
as  the  author  of  **  We  meet  upon  the  Ixvel  and  we  part  upon  the  S<|uare,*' 
while  his  labors  in  the  Kastem  Star  have  been  those  of  Arc  hitect  and  Master 
Builder.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  (n^neral  Grand  Chapter,  Brother  Morris 
did  not  receive  the  courtesies  to  which  he  thought,  and  probably  justly,  he 
was  entitled  ;  but  the  General  (irand  C^hapter  made  suitable  refuration,  in 
1880,  by  elci'ting  him  an  honorar)*  meml>er,  and  setting  apart  his  birthday  as 
the  Festal  Day  of  the  Order.  His  large  and  forgiving  nature  acceptetl  the 
fraternal  treatment,  in  the  kindly  spirit  in  which  it  was  extended,  and  in 
addressing  the  body  he  said  :  — 

"  Wlirn  I  was  informed  of  the  unexpected  honor  you  conferred  upon  me.  Iiv  e'.ecting  me  an 
honorary  member  of  your  Body.  I  felt  very  much  compiiroentrtt  I  knew  him  «uch  a  motion 
was  rather  outside  the  law,  and  I  appreciate  the  dehcateneM  i*hu:h  mii»t  have  been  feH  about 
elrctinf  a  non-afhliate  to  honorary  memberehip.  In  the  future  you  un  command  me  to  the 
cxirnt  of  my  ability.  ...  If  any  Cirand  Chapter  ha«  any  idea  of  %kithdra«ing  from  «our  Ittxly.  a« 
(jrand  (J(mim^nd(*ric%  did  from  the  Grand  Kncampment.  K.  1'..  I  ik<»u'>tl  \ay  tn  them,  I>«>n't  do 
it.  I  l*e]*  of  \<)u.  Wait  hftrrn  or  twenty  yrar%.  and  \r\  the  General  iir.tml  (*ha|ftrr  have  a  chance 
to  demon^rr.itr  the  i;imm1  th.it  I  am  »ure  '\s  in  it.  and  which  mil  re\u!t  in  such  a  fiancl  success  that 
the  M^conic  Fraternity  will  accept  it  as  a  helpmeet  for  it.  am!  be  surprised  that  it  did  not  take  h 
up  sooHf^r;  for.  proprrly  worked  out.  it  will  form  a  itrand  attachment  to  Freemasonry.  'Ihis  I  leil 
yrxjs  aino.  4nd  I  trust  that  the  day  will  come  when  every  lodfe  will  have  in  connection  with  it  a 
cha|>trr  of  this  Order.** 

In  the  Second  Era,  the  most  prominent  character  was  Rol>ert  Macoy,  of 
New  York,  whose  life  h.is  l)een  full  of  de%'otetl  work  fi>r  Freemasonry,  an«l 
who  ditl  successful  work  in  laying  the  foundations  for  the  ()nier*s  present 
prosperity.     He  still  lives,  at  a  riiKr  age. 

.Mthough  the  Third  Kra  has  abounded,  and  still  alKninds,  with  men  and 
women  who  stocni  or  stand  high  in  the  scK'ial,  moral,  am!  intellec  tual  world, 
perhaps  no  one  is  more  wt>rthy  <>f  mention  than  Thomas  M.  I.imb,  wht>se 
labors  in  connection  with  the  ritu.d,  as  promulgate«l  by  the  c;oneral  (>rand 
Chapter,  have  left  their  impress  tm  that  tliK*ument,  and,  consei]uently.  u|Km 
the  work  of  the  Order  for  lonjj  years  to  come.  He  was  K»ru  in  U*<.n  ester. 
Mass.,  June  26,  1830,  was  made  a  M.ison  in  .Morning  Star  I-oilge,  of  Wt^rester, 
November  1,  1859,  and  was  Knighted  in  Worcester  County  Commandenr, 
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April  31.  1865.  He  received  the  Eastern  Star  degrees  in  Septembe,  ll^ 
was  Patron  of  Stella  Chapter  from  1876  to  1880,  Grand  SccrrtaiTrfii 
Grand  Chapter  of  Massachusetts  from  its  organization,  December  ■■,  itji 
to  May  13,  1S79,  Grand  Patron  of  Massachusetts  1S79  and  tSSo^  Ua 
Worthy  Grand  Patron  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter  1878  to  ifXa.  Bi 
died  in  Worcester,  December  29,  18S1.  One  who  knew  him  weQ  hn  nif 
and  the  writer,  from  intimate  intercourse  with  him,  can  heartily  endone  A:' 

"  He  was  oaf  of  ihe  (ew  men  who  never  usumnl  a  fal&e  posiikni  tot  cis.  at*  bM  h  k 
pcRuidcd  bj  H>phbtiy  or  logic,  or  compelled  by  any  human  authority  to  IbtcM  MHontek 
lille  Nature  gave  him  10  the  highest  type  of  manhood." 
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THE  ROS/CRUC/A\  SOCIETY. 


By  ('HARLfr>  T.  McClkna<,han,  33*, 
Untorian^  Grand  I^tigf,  Statf  of  Aew   York. 


CHAPTER   II. 
Origin  and  History  ok  the  RosicRrcuNs. 

Origin  and  History.  —  Like  many  secret  fraternities,  that  of  the  Rosi* 
crucians  had  a  mystic  beginning.  Its  connection  with  the  lastitution  of 
Freemasonry  is  entertained  by  few ;  nor  were  the  societies  known  as  the 
Rosy  Cross,  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland,  and  the  Rose  Croix  of  common 
origin. 

There  are  two  prominent  derivations  of  the  won!  Rosicnician.  Peter 
Oassendi*  in  his  cclcbrate<l  work  **  Kxaminations,  Phil.  Kludd/'  and  Moshcim^ 
in  his  **  hkclesiastical  History,"  give  as  the  root,  the  wonis  Kos,  dew,  and  Cntx^ 
cross,  interpreting  them  thus :  that  dew  in  its  purity  was  the  menstruum  or 
solvent  of  gold,  and  that  Crux  was  philosophically  Light,  or  LVX,  which 
three  letters  exhibit  the  Cross.  A  more  natural  derivation  of  the  wonl 
Rosicnician  is  from  Roiftr  Cruds  referring  to  the  strong  religious  belief  of 
the  fountler  of  the  society,  exemplified  by  the  Rose  on  the  (*rass. 

Reference  to  the  society  does  not  appear  in  any  work  earlier  than  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  then  through  the  writings  of  a  schobr  by  the  name 
of  Raymond  Lully,  a  metaph)*sical  chemist,  an  adept  of  (lerman  hermetK  ism, 
who  died  13 15.  We  there  find  the  legend,  familiar  to  all  readers  on  this 
pleasing  subject,  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  theologian  of  Wurteml*erg, 
John  Valentine  .\ndreas,  but  which  was  not  published  until  161 4. 

For  authority  of  the  formal  organizati<m  of  the  Hrotherhootl,  we  must 
depend  upon  the  works  of  such  eminent  men  as  the  philosopher.  Jt>hn  I*icus 
di  Mirandola;  the  orientalist,  John  Reuchlin :  the  cli-itinguishetl  di\-ine, 
Cornelius  Henry  .Agrippa,  —  all  of  whom  wrote  l>etween  the  year*  1490  .and 
1530.  Then,  in  the  beginning  of  the  s*'vrniccnth  crniun*.  we  turn  to  the 
writings  of  those  chemists  and  philosophers,  RoN*rt  Fludd  ami  John  Baptist 
von  Helmont.  So  enticing  were  the  ref»rr<ientation%  of  what  ha<i  l^een 
discovered  in  the  chemic  and  philosophic  world  that  excitement  among  the 
monks  and  scholars  was  illy  held  under  control 
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them  h(*  impartrd  the  results  of  his  studies  and  researches  among  the  Arabs,  Egyptians,  and 
Moors ;  and  sul>sc()uentiy  added  four  more  to  their  number,  and  established  a  brotherhood  under 
certain  rules  and  requiremenis,  which  were  accompanied  by  solemn  oaths  of  secrecy.  The  first 
six  rules  embodied  these  essentials :  gratuitous  service  to  the  sick ;  to  adopt  no  peculiarity  of 
attire ;  that  each  menilier  should  present  himself  at  a  given  date  annually  at  the  House  of  the  Holy 
Spint ;  tliat  each  shouid  select  his  successor;  that  the  letters  K.  C  should  be  their  pas»-word  and 
seal :  and  that  the  brotherhood  should  be  a  secret  for  one  hundred  years. 

'Ilie  eight  being  thoroughly  educated  in  Father  Rosenkreuz's  mystic  arts  and  occult  sciences, 
SIX  were  selected  to  travrl  while  two  remained  at  the  home,  and  so  annually  iras  a  selection  made, 
the  two  who  had  not  tr.» veiled  being  required  to  go  abroad. 

kosrnkreuz  died  %%hen  106  years  old.  and  the  place  of  his  burul  was  kept  secret  by  the  Adepts. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  brotherhood  were  about  to  move  to  another  habitation,  and  ihe  two 
brothers  who  had  known  and  buncd  the  founder  of  the  order  had  earned  the  secret  of  ihr  burial 
to  thetr  grave.  It  was  a  tradition  among  them,  that  at  the  end  of  the  ijo  years  the  burul  place  of 
Father  K<>senkreiu  would  be  revealed,  and  it  so  happened,  that  at>uut  that  period  the  brethren, 
who  then  composed  the  Order,  were  removing  the  memorial  tablet  on  which  had  been  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  original  eight  and  the  date  of  foundation,  when  the  lengthy  centre-ptn  dragged 
some  of  the  plastering  from  the  wall  and  thereby  revealed  a  secret  door,  which,  when  opened, 
disclosed  a  heptagunal  room,  each  of  its  seven  sides  being  five  feet  wide,  and  eight  feel  high. 
'I*his  room  was  lighted  by  an  artihcul  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
was  a  circular  altar,  on  which  was  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  constructed  by  (.'hnstiao 
Rusenkreu/.  C)n  each  of  the  seven  sides  of  the  room  was  a  d<x>r  o|>enmg  into  a  cU>set ;  these 
were  filled  w  ith  MSS  un  various  sciences,  and  Innumerable  instruments,  utensils,  and  requirements 
for  chemical  and  other  uses,  and  many  simples  and  compounds,  with  directions  and  instructions. 
Under  the  altar,  and  a  brass-plate  beneath,  was  found  •  cavity,  in  which  reposed,  tn  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  the  body  of  Brother  Rosenkreuz. 

An  examination  of  the  various  I^tin  inscnpttons  showed  the  Christian  tendency  of  the 
institution,  reciting  as  s<»me  of  them  did,  "  Jesus  is  my  all,"  "  The  Yoke  of  the  Law."  "  The  laberty 
of  the  (iosjjel."  The  ir.M,nption  on  the  main  entrance  door  was.  **  l*osl  CXX.  Anm^t  /WrA*" 
(after  one  hundred  and  twenty  )ears  I  will  ap|>ear). 

This  is  the  singular  myth  which  gave  rise  to  much  imjuiry  and  controvcny 
in  the  scvenleenlh  century.  It  was  claimed  that  the  histor)*  and  legend  were 
written  by  John  Valentine  Amlreiis  of  Herrenberg.  In  1616  apfKraret!  a  work 
titled  "C'hemische  Hochzeit  Christiani  Rosenkreuz/*  which  is  also  attributed 
to  .Andreiis.  And  about  the  same  year  appeared  a  tract,  also  in  (»erman, 
entitled  **Con/€ssw,'*  or  C'onfession  of  the  Society  and  Brotherhood  R.C., 
which  pur|X)rted  to  be  a  defence  of  the  society  from  the  calumnies  in  circu- 
lation. The  ab^urilitics  and  fanaticism  apparent  in  these  works,  caused  some 
to  venture  the  opinion  that  they  were  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  philosophical 
follies  of  the  times,  and  without  intent  of  serious  acceptance. 

Before  closing  the  subject  of  m\'stica]  legends  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote 
briefly  from  Dr.  Phu's  History  of  Staffordshire,  published  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II. :  — 

Tht  Staffordthirt  L^fvad.  —  A  countryman  was  digging  a  trench  in  a  valley,  al^  suikset : 

the  pick  >Aith  which  he  was  working  struck  a  spark  on  something  flinty,  which  he  found  to  be  a 
flat  stone  or  slab,  in  which  was  fixrd  an  immense  iron  ring,  bv  the  aid  of  «hich  and  a  rope,  he 
hnalU.  with  much  toil,  removeil  fr«»m  its  l>et1.  disclosing  a  deep  hol'ow  l>ur»ed  in  darkness.  ShortJy, 
as  his  eves  grew  more  accustomed  to  the  thick  darkness,  he  lieiame  aware  of  a  stone  staircua 
leading  into  a  cavern  of  eAtraorilinar>  dr[>th.  Ileing  a  rustic  of  coutage  and  urged  by  a  hope  o4 
hi*Mrn  trra^ure,  he  d'*scended  s*»m<*  huniJrrd  fret  beneath  the  ground,  when  his  path  changed  at 
a  nghi  angle,  and  from  a  platform.     He  then  beheld  a  further   king  staircase.  whKh  appare&tly 
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ended  in  cjarliness.     In  silence  aod  »ith  careful  tread  he  nsolulety  coniinae. 

Ing  two  hundred  and  Iweniy  ileps.  and  gradiuill*  becnm?  aware  of  an  aroiw 

In  niiilimg  his  further  desceni  he  came  upon  an  oppoiing  wall.  IhiI  lunung 

the  txplorer  continued  on  and  down  until  bo  peiceii'ed,  at  a  vasi  duiacoe.  B 

llellt ;  tti'*  *'^  shining  up  as  though  from  a  star  oi  the  cvoirc  of  Ihe  eanh.     . 

totfered  light  in  the  deep  bowels  ol  the  eatih,  he  recovered   himself  and 

though)  he  now  heard  a  muimur  uverhefld  ai  at  the   uncetiain  tiinble  ol 

wagons  -■  and  Ihen  all  was  suddenly  siill.  but  the  disianl  light  was  y«i  Uwrv. 

inteipttl  the  meaning  of  Ihal  llghl,  ot  to  display  the  characlei   of  iJit* 

Imagination  was  allowed  fiill  play   as  lo  whether  his  position    «»»   not  in  Uie  mkbt  <d  ■■> 

enchanted  world. 

Oretcoming  his  feat  and  iummoning  hb  courage,  noiaily  willi  hta  teel  he  luiiHnt  M 
TcmBlndct  of  ilie  slairs;  the  lieht  gnsw  bllghlot.  until  al  last,  a>  nnoihrr  tam,  h«  BMW  ^Ka 
aqaate  chamber,  buill  of  luge  hewn  ancient  stones.  TTic  jMvement  wai  Il^se4.  tta  nrf  t% 
and  in  Ihe  centre  of  the  groin,  vfas  a  rose  enquiiilely  carved  In  some  ilaik  sIodc  MtUf  HMu 
lum  from  under  the  large  archivoll  of  a  Gothic  stone  portal,  light  tUramed  <Mri  mm  hm  lA 
inexpTdlhle  brilliancy,  and  lighting  up  ihe  place  with  peculiar  radiance.  like  as  MMiMa  pdta 
sunset.  With  tenor,  he  then  galed  at  the  figure  of  a  man  whose:  face  nas  tiKMe^.  •■  !■  M  •  a 
studious  atliiude  In  a  stone  chair  reading,  wllh  his  elbow  resiing  on  a  table  like  a  ncuaflriv  ttm, 
in  Ihe  light  of  a  large  ancient  iron  tamp,  suspended  by  a  thick  chain  to  the  middir  tl  •«  tad. 
Hli  exdlcmenl  overcame  him  and  the  rustic,  making  a  my  of  alarm,  advanced  a  nnctr  s^  t> 
his  foot  (Ell  on  the  stone,  the  figure  started  l»h  upright  froin  his  tisl>^  [lOiiUaB.  —  t  m  hW 
aslonllhment.  He  erected  his  hooded  head,  and  apiM^ffd.  in  ang^^.  abniM  M  ^otMa  M 
intruder.  The  counlryman  advanced,  withoul  being  awiue  of  bn  act.  atioitaci  Oopb  TWhMM 
figuro  thfist  forward  a  long  aim,  and  in  his  hand  was  an  imn  balos;  wtib  tt>i>,  i|fMiH%.  It 
forbade  approach  ;  but  the  poor  ruilic,  unable  lo  conlrol  himself,  wtlh  anolhcr  cfy.la  apM^Brf 
(ear,  took  a  final  and  fatal  iiep,  when  to  a  moreeal  tbv  clrradfiil  Imaye  raitcil  bia  tm  aad  tM* 
high  in  air.  and  struck  with  a  prodigious  blow  Ihe  burning  lamp,  afaanennt  it  (g  alCBi  ^ 
leaving  ihe  vault  in  uticr  darkness. 

For  a  long  period  this  farm,  in  Suffordsliire,  was  famed  as  the  sctniht 

of  the  Rosicnicians,  and  the  legend  of  the  broken  lamp  was  often  : 
loss  of  one  of  the  ever  burning  lamps  that,  it  is  claimed,  hai-e  t\ -■:    . 
ferent  limes  in  several  lands.     It  is  stated  thai  one  of    these  w.u  r 
Edessa  over  a  gateway,  elaljorately  inclosed,  and  which   had   bumci!  wr  i^z 
hundred  years.     Another,  ihal  of  Constantius  Chlonis.  in   an   English  omob- 
tery.  which  had  burned  for  three  hundred  years.     Another,  thai  in  j  lomb  i^ 
a  Roman,  on  the  island  of  Nesis,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  which  BaptiiU  Pc«U 
relates  in  his  treatise  on  "  Natural  Magic,"  about  1550.  had  been  placed  that 
before  the  present  Era. 

In  these  instances  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  lamps  were  fed  by  an  esseo«, 
or  oil,  obtained  from  liquid  gold,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  pnxlaiia«l  ti 
be  a  process  rediscovered  by  the  Rosicnicians. 

Hyitic  Lore,  —  Interesting  fables  and  myihs  founded  on  magic,  nugnctiaB, 
sorcery,  and  the  "  Black  Art."  have  been  numerous,  some  creditable  x»i 
others  not.  Most  of  these,  during  the  seventeenth  century  especiallif,  i  rf 
evil  import,  were  attributed  to  the  Rosicnicians.  This  was  followed  by  Iw 
of  respect  and  regard  for  their  philanthropy  and  charitable  doings,  aftl  * 
discredit  of  their  wealth  of  knowledge  which  they  possessed  in  chetnsay, 
mineralogy,  and  astronomy.     It  is,  however,  well  known  in  the  presow  il>5. 
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that  gold  is  readily  soluble   in  nitro-muriatic  acid,   and   that  potters  and 
manufacturers  apply  the  solution  for  staining,  gilding,  etc. 

We  add  the  namet  of  a  few  works  of  reference  to  those  herein  above  quoted.  **  Apologia 
Compendiaria  Fraternttati%  de  Ko^ra  Cruce.**  by  Dr.  Koliert  Mudd.  at  Ixjden.  in  1616;  frjllowcd 
in  the  same  year,  by  "  A(>pendtx  Nece&saha";  aiso  at  the  same  time  **\erae  Sapientiae  Fiiiit"; 
**  Kama  Remisfta."  also  in  1616;  "Secretions  I'hilosophiar  ( .'on^ider atiu." etc ;  **Curo  Con^sione 
Frairrniiatis."  by  Phillip  A.  Gabella,  Cassel.  1615;  "  I)e  (^iiinta  K«sentia  l*hilm<»phonim,''  \vt 
Dr.  Ivdmund  Dickinson.  Oxford.  Kb»b\  "  L'ber  L'npniM  und  Schicksale  des  Ord«»ns  der  Kosrn- 
kreuier."  Buhlr.  i;6it.  1803:  **  Instauratio  Magna."  by  Lord  liacon;  "Chemical  Nuptuls".  and 
the  **  Way  to  Uliss."  by  Aslimole. 


The  Modern  Society.  —  The  modem  and  present  existing  So<  iety  of 
Rosicrucians  was  instituted  through  the  inception  and  influence  of  R<>l>ert 
Wentworth  IJttle,  of  England,  who,  in  his  searches  in  (Germany,  came  upon 
the  remnants  and  outline  of  an  old  association,  which  he  rcsurrec  te<l  and 
rehabilitated  in  order  to  create  a  literary  organization,  retaining  the  forms, 
titles,  and  numbers  of  the  degrees,  so  far  as  might  be  sul)sen'ient  to  his 
puq)oses,  which  were  defined  to  be  as  follows :  to  create  **  a  base  for  the 
collection  and  deposit  of  archaeological  and  historical  subjects  pertaining  to 
Freemasonry,  secret  societies  in  general,  ami  interesting  provinci.il  matter  ;  to 
inspire  a  greater  disposition  to  obtain  historical  truth  and  to  <lisplace  ern>r ; 
to  l>ring  to  light  much  in  relation  to  a  certain  class  of  scientists  and  scholars, 
and  the  result  of  their  life  labors,  that  were  gradually  dying  away  in  the 
memories  of  men." 

l*he  title  of  a  supreme  organization,  in  a  nation,  is  that  of  High  Council ; 
the  subordinate  bodies  are  known  as  colleges. 

High  Councils  exist  in  Knglan<l,  Scotland,  Ireland,  (treece,  Africa,  C^hina, 
Imlia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The  officers  of  the  "  High  Council,** 
or  governing  Ixxly,  include  a  Supreme  Magus  (or  (iraml  Mastery  a  Senior 
and  Junior  Sulwtitute  Magi,  a  Secretary-( ieneral,  ami  other  officers.  'Inhere 
are  six  colleges  in  the  Unite<l  States,  subordinate  to  the  Society,  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  being  termed  "Chief  Adept."  The  Rosicnician  Society,  under 
modem  auspices,  and  working  nifu  degrees,  was  formed  in  the  year  1867,  at 
Ix>nilon,  Hngland. 
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OTHEk   KITES  AXG    OXI>£JtS. 


MASONIC   DATES   AND   ABBREVIATIONS 


USED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


tiih  Rite. 
A.Uep.    ^mo  Utfail 

aepout;  dale  us 

Maslere, 
A.K.andA.M.    Ancie 


t  Free 


Ma» 


1  .\ccepled 


A.M. 


A,  1'.  M,    AncicDl  Freemasens. 

A.I.     Aniui    Innnlitmu!    in  Ihe  yeiu  of  liie 

discoKTy;  dale  of  Royal  Arth  Masonry. 
A.L.    AtiHt  Lain:    in  (he  year  of  light;   tbe 
me  lued  in  Ancienl  Ciafl  MaioDiy' 
AHHt   Atanii.  or  in   the  yeai  o[  Ihe 

woiid;  the  dale  used  in  the  Ancient  anJ 

AcecpleU  Scotlilh  Rite. 
A.O.    Ano    Oriinu,  or  in  (he  year  of  the 

Older;  iMe  used  by  Kniglils  Templois. 
A.Y.M.    Ancient  York  Muont, 
C.B.     Canada  East. 
C.W.    Canada  West 

D.D.G.M.    DlMiici  Deputy  Gmnd  Maaler. 
D.G.M.     Deputy  Grand  Master. 
E.A.    Entered  Apptcntice. 
E,  C.     English  Constitution. 
E.  a.  M.     Eminent  Grand  Master. 
E,  R.     Enelish  Rcgislry. 
V.  A.  A.  M.      Free.     Andtnl     and     Accepted 

F.and  A.  .M,     Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

r.A.T.A.U    Cabaliilit  motto,  O.  lis. 

F.C.    Fellow  Craft. 

G.-.A.-.O.-.T.-.U.-.  Great  (or  Grand)  Archi- 
tect of  (he  Univeise. 

G.C.T.    Grand  Cross  of  (he  Temple. 

G,G,C  GenEral  Grand  Council;  General 
Grand  Chapter. 

G,  G.  Hf  P.    General  Grand  High  Priest 

G.H.I>.     Grand  High  Priest. 

G.vM.-.    Grand  Masler. 

G.S.    Grand  Secretary. 

G.T.     Grand  Treasurer. 

H.  P.    High  Priest 

l.R.     Irish  Registry. 

J.  G,  W.    )unlof  Grand  Warden, 


K.T.     KnighiiTempUis:  Knifihts  Templar. 


M.K.     Most  Eoinent:  Uort  E 

M.  \L  H.  P.     M(Ki  EiceSoU  W^  PtHt 

M.  M.     Master  Muo«. 

M.P.U.M.     Mou  Pwssui  Giud  Mhk. 

M .-.  W .-.     Mcni  WonhjpinL 

M.  R.     Manlioba  Hcgiarf. 

W.  C.  M.     Moat  WiinM^t  Otmt  M— 
t.  \V.  C.     New  Soulb  Watn  OwttM^ 

O.C.     Old  Charges  of  BrUuli  Pta^H^ 

O.  E.  S.    Ordo-  ot  ibe  EMbtn  Hu. 

P.D.D.G.M.    Pan   Disaia  Dipor  (^^ 

P.  D.  G.  M.     Pui  Drputi  CranJ  Vtmt. 

P.E.C     Past  Erameni  CoaunMaSB. 

P.  G.  G.  H.  P.      Pan  G<m«al  ISfWd  fV^  nM 

P.  G.  M.     Past  Grand  ftlaKc*. 

P.G.P.    Pasi  Grand  r>^Iton.'a£.S. 

P.M.     PaslMasWr. 

PtbQ.'M.    Acrfng  (fcr)  Cn^  HlMCt. 

PIDT.G.M.    riiiim   nl(iii  riaiiWiifl  fiTTf 

P.T.I.  M.     Past  Thrice  lUuuriotu  Ubk. 

Q,  C.     Qualuot  Coronali. 

Q.  R.    Quebec  Registrr. 

R.A.M.     Royal  Arch  Masons. 

R.C.     HosyCro^s;   Regiiir*  ofCaiuda 

R.E.     Rrgistry  of  England;   Riffntjaat. 

R.  [.    Ri^i^lry  of  Iceland. 

R.  N.  S.     Registr)-  of  Nova  Scoiu. 

R.andS.M.     Royal  aod  Scled  Utiiai. 

R.O.S.     Royal  Order  of  ScocUbsL 

R.S.    Registry  of  Scotland. 

R.5.andS.E.M.     Royal.  Sdea,  aad  5^e- 

Excellent  Maslera. 
R.-.W.v    Right  WorshipfaL 
S.    Scribe. 

i.  C.    Scottish  ConstitBtioB. 
S.G.  I.G.    Sorereien  Grand  InpectorGasi. 

1.  W.     Senior  Grand  Wardeo. 
S.  W.    Senior  Wanlen. 
T.MII.-,    Thrice  IDustriooa. 
U.D.    Under  Diipensation. 
V.  W.    Very  Worshipful. 
W.    Worshipful 
W.  M.    Wotjliipful  Master. 


DIVISION    XXI. 


STATISTICS   OF  FREEMASONRY. 


GRKAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND, 

CONTKIItlTKI)    BY    Wm.   jAMF>i    Ht'(;tUN,    ^t^"* , 


Tba  Ormnd  Lod^  of  Bngland,  firtt  of  ttt  kind,  was  tnauf^uratcd  in  1 71 7.  and  since 
DrccmlKrr,  1813,  has  t>ccn  called  the  **  United  Cirand  lyodgc  of  Knt;lan<l/'  the  ntW  (*fand 
Ixxige  (**  Athol"  Masons  or  **  Ancients,"  started  in  1751),  havinj;  then  united  with  its 
senior  (**  Moderns,"  or  regular  Masons).  At  the  end  of  1814  there  were  648  Ux)|^  on  its 
roll,  but  down  to  1K41  the  fluctuation  was  considerable  from  year  to  year,  for  that  perunl. 
The  miatmum  reacherl  was  in  1 832,  when  the  numl>er  was  su  low  at  591,  the  muLxtmwm  iKring 
736  in  1825.  The  renumcrations  took  place  in  1832  and  1863,  the  Utter  l>etnf;  continuous 
to  now. 

The  variation  from  year  to  year  of  the  original,  and  the  schismatic  (irand  I»<)|>es  to  1813, 
and  from  that  year  to  1888,  are  all  given  in  Brother  John  line's  **  ll«ndy-|i<H}W  t«*  the  Lists 
of  Ixwlgcs,"  '  but  the  elatnirate  tables  are  tot>  numerous  fi»r  u*c  in  the  present  sketch.  A  net 
total  of  1004  was  rcachctt  in  1861,  and  2006  in  1886,  notwithstanding  the  Urge  retlucttons 
in  the  roll  from  time  to  time,  tiwing  t«)  the  formation  of  new  («ranfl  IjiMigrs,  particuUrly  from 
1857.  when  41  %»err  removed  from  the  Knglish  juristliction  for** Canada  West";  in  1862 
fur  Canada  Fast,  and  West,  and  Nova  S<otia,  3*>;  21  ft»r  N«iva  Scotia,  and  20  f*»r  New  Brana- 
wick  in  1S69:  and,  tn  more  recent  times,  stdlUrger  reductions  for  South  Australia,  New  S»uth 
Wales,  Victoria,  etc.  'Ilie  numl>er  of  loilges,  however,  for  ix>ndon  and  the  iVovinces  of 
EngUnd  have  so  increase<!  that  they  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  th?  Umes  from  184114, 
save  during  the  year  1880,  when  the  net  total  of  i<;Oi  shows  a  decrease  of  61  from  the  previ- 
ous return.  1  he  regit^ter  in  1888  exhibited  2022  active  lodges,  t)cing  the  next  to  the  Urgrst 
Duml>er  s«>  far  rcachnl  in  any  year. 

Ihcsc  particuUrs  are  nut  deri%ed  from  the  official  calendars,  useful  as  they  are.  —  made 
up  for  iMUt*  in  Noveml>er,  —  but  from  the  registers, 

Accortiing  to  Uruther  John  l^ne,  and  irrtfitJ  hy  mrulf,  the  highest  numWr  reachr<l  by 
the  (irand  Ixxlge  of  Kngland  was  in  1887,  \\t.  :  2050,  an. I  from  1717  the  en<»fmou«  num!<^r 
of  3983  lotlges  have  l>een  authorired  or  chartered  by  the  /t'*rr  (irand  I.'vlges  ttf  Knglan  i,  <>r 
the  United  (irand  Ixwlge,  down  to  the  end  i>f  l8gl.  Lcnd^fn  logins  |S<)2  with  3S7,  the 
prtrvtmcti  (counties.  etc.\  1182.  and  Ahr^tJ  445  inclusive  of  the  Channel  Isles  (12  ,  aiul 
Military  (3).     (irand  total.  2014. 

*  r^rquity  vjuha  Laac).  Of  LootSoo  .(#/»»'/»  A'rmmtm^). 
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but  even  wilh  all  these  drawbacks  the  Grand  Chapter  of  England  » 
and  the  degree  never  better  supported  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  Orand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  started  in  1736  by  the  coi 
old  lodges,  is  now  especially  vigorous,  and  has  beea  so  since  the  odvc 
Lyon,  the  Grand  Secretary,  who  is  also  the  Scottish  Masonic  historia 
or  tiansactioDS  of  the  Gtand  Lodge  published  in  each  ycBi-,  but  it  is 
tabulate  the  particulars,  according  to  the  excellent  system  that  prevai 
either  statistically  or  generally.  "Annual  "  dues  from  brethren  may 
the  by-laws  of  (he  lodges  require,  so  there  are  no  annual  retiuns  o 
England  and  in  most  Grand  Lodges,  it  being  simply  impossible  to  ca 
precise  active  membership  of  that  body  is ;  and,  aa  the  proiy  voti 
stringent  regulations,  the  officials  do  not  apparently  see  the  need  of  b 

My  analysis  of  the  reports  enables  me  to  present  the  following  stal 
in  EJinburgA,  Leith,  etc.  (Metropolitan  District),  29  ;  in  the  Provi* 
156  ;  grand  total,  550.  Of  these,  43  are  not  represented  bjr  proiics. 
"  annual  certilicates  "of  regularity,  and  46  are  more  or  less  in  anean 
appoint  proxies.  Fifty-hve  lodges  were  removed  from  the  roll,  in  18I 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  South  Wales,  and  iz,  in  Ukc  nuuiner.  in  co 
gutation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Victoria.  The  Grand  Master  has  apj 
Morland  m  "  Grand  Afaslerai  aXi  Scottish  Freemasonry  in  India,"  con 
a  title  that  is  unique,  and  is  scarcely  subordinate  in  chamcteT.  In  > 
now  only  34  lodges,  under  this  jurisdiction,  grouped  in  three  provinc 
Lodge  of  England  for  the  same  country,  however,  there  aie  sdl 
Districts,  notwithstanding  a  minority  Grand  Lodge  was  recently  stai 
Scotland  has  17  lodges,  England  40,  and  Ireland  17:  total,  74.  This 
the  happy  union  subsisting  between  these  three  bodies  working  togetl 
and  Possessions,  The  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Mason*  is  indq 
Ijjdge,  and  has  some  175  chapters  on  its  roll,  the  numbers  remaining  p 
still  of  recent  years.  The  Mark  is  a  litie  qua  nBK  for  exaltation,  as  in  1 
but  the  Grand  l^ge  also  recogniies  and  works  the  Mark  Cercinoay- 

The  Ctraad  Lodge  of  Iivland  started  in  1729,  but  there  was  a 
for  North  Munster.  For  1S91,  there  are  366  active  lodges  on  the  r^ 
tributed  as  follows;  ZJwWfn,  37;  Provinces,  2%^;  CaAinns,  etc^  35;  ai 
tiital.  366.   "  Travinccs  "  are  constituted  for  New  Zealand  a 
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The  (*ran<l  C'haptcr  has  143  ftuUtnlinatct  un<lcr  iU  charge,  an<i  »  rccopii/ed  liv  the 
Grand  Lodge,  as  arc  also  the  Knights  Teinplars  and  the  degrees  of  the  **  Ancient  an*!  Acce^Med 
Rite."  These  arc  the  unly  M^s^mic  degrees  alliwed  t«i  be  wurWed  in  Ireland,  and  they 
■mtually  rccognuc  and  »up|><irt  each  other,  the  num)»cr%  disttngut^hing  the  chapters  and 
preceptorics  iKring  th<.>sc  of  the  linlgcs  umlcr  whose  wing«  they  wurk. 

The  numl>er  of  memlicrs,  uwtng  to  brethren  l»eing  all«»wed  to  j.»in  one  or  m«»rc  I'wlges, 
cannut  l»c  precisely  estimated  for  (treat  llntain  and  IrclaM-l,  and  no  attrmjit  is  male  to  do 
•o.  Accortling  to  the  (irainl  Se».relary'»  estimate  (  Hroth'-r  I>.  M  I.yi»n  .  there  are  110,000 
nefnbers  on  the  Svt>ltish  roll.  At  thi»  rate  and  method  «»f  computation,  the  t«»tal  mtni*»er- 
ship  under  the  (<rand  L«K)grs  of  (ireat  Britain  and  Irelan<l  woul  I  rati  up  to  4n(VKX>;  but  it 
it  nut  likely  that  there  arc  more  than*onedialf  that  numl>cr  who  are  really  Ac'#f<i  fiif  subwrib- 
lag  and  active  members,  the  probability  l>eing  that  even  the  a)>pru%imate  rstimate  of  xio.ooo 
li  loo  large.  I  he  year.  1800.  as  rrs{>ects  the  thritr  Grand  Ix><lge^,  ha%  v»  itn<-^\ed  con&id«*r ablr  rr<!u(  • 
tftm*  m  (he  Ko/Is  of  I^Hlges  of  these  (irand  Ixxlges,  consequent  on  the  lonujtion  of  mtire 
Grand  Lodges:    Tasmania,  etc. 


I'MTKI)   STATKS   AND   oTHI.k    jrHLsnidH  )NS. 
STATISTK  S  OF  THK   (ikAM)   LolMii:  oK   MW   JKKsFV.  \\  am.  A    M 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAND   LODGE   OF   NEW   YORK.  F.  *»  *.» 
Compiled  uv  DtCADES,  bv  R.'.  W/.  £uwaki>   M.   1.  Ciilkks,  Guxd  S^ami 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE   GRAND   I^DGE  OF  OONNECnCtrr.  A.F.  iff-i* 
CuMTiLED  Bv  Dkcadk,  UV  R.'.W.-.JiKepii  K.  Wtirj:i_r.K.  Gum  Sacan* 
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STATISTICS  OF  THK  GRAND    UMH.V.  OF    MAiNt;    F.  and  A.  M. 

CUMPILKI)   BY    I)>X'Al»KS   "Y    M  .'.  W  .*.  J«>SIAII    H.    I)Rl  MMoMi.    V\s\    GrAVP    M  \>n.K. 
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•  V'ti  many  )r««r%  fhc  rrtum* 
mtn:  o<j<  |mbli»hc«l.  Altai  the 
onguuiU  )t»«c  brro  U>*t. 
t  tJramJ  1^(4  fj/  }taimr.  — 
Maume  bctng  a  (^n  <»<  M^ttk** 
chuKCttt  till  ilx>,  t^ic  kMlge* 
ui  M«tnc  up  to  that  tUie  were 
(hArtcrctl  \ty  the  i*rBft«l  I^kJcc 
iif  tKat  >tatc.  (Ni  Manh 
ju,  i7<<4.  a  1  barter  (tailed  a 
"('ontUtuiMm**}  •*•  granicd, 
uiukr  the  auth<>rity  u/  he 
John'*  (*ranil  I^Mlre  at  lki»- 
tiMB.  for  a  l(«j|tr  at  TaloMiuth, 
ou«r  1*1  rtUod .  It  «a«  CK«« 
(•fC'niteil  :  t»n  Marth  yo, 
tf'',.  a  r»rw  1  Kartri  waa 
^ranlcti.  ami  the  fir»l  Vidfgt 
c«rr  (iMtie«l  in  Mane  ••• 
hcM    May    il.    tr'v       •*    •till 

r«««i%    at    I'rrtiUiMl.    No.    I 

Thm  «c<f>iv!  kvl^e.  Wait«o,  Bl 
Machiat,  waa  chartcre«l  Sepicm*<r  i«>.  1778,  try  Maa%achu«eit%  (trarMl  I^id(r  Ihe  third  !'>•'(«>.  I  iiM%>tB. 
•I  WiBcaMet,  waft  1  bartered  June  1.  179J,  r>y  the  (•rand  I>id4i:e  <>f  Ma««ac hu»rtift.  When  Maine  l««  ame  a 
Skate,  there  were  ihiny-»»oe  l>Kl4;e«,  all  ^^tivc,  to  wh^  h  tw^i  were  a*Hc  1  in  la*-.,  ^v  (fraivf  1  .■*|t»  (4  Maine. 
I  No  new  l«xl|Ce«  were  ihanrrcvl  from  i8a->  to  it^-t  incluMve.  [>wnn^  the  Anti  \l a«>««.i*  ctiitrmeri  naiiy 
of  the  l-id|Ce«  ceaacil  wirWini;.  ami  a  few  »urmKKre«l  their  i  barter*  tempp^ranlv .  the  {»lan  *.'.i)|>ird  waa  §• 
cmae  work,  but  hi»Ul  the  <  barter*,  etc..  an<l  he  realty  tn  re«um«  wnrV  when  tW  Moroi  had  fia««n1  over. 
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no  iotcrrupCiiM). 
§  In  ^  k>il^e*.  I  N'K  given.  '  Charity  Kiiixl.  •*  Nine  yean.  ♦♦  CWncral  Fund. 
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kxlget  made  returns  ami  |>aid  due«  in  i8oi>.  ami  t*\)  itf  them  hail  done  w(«W  Jurtng  the  year  Nu  <i«d 
nttmher«  have  been  given  to  new  kidgeft:  nut  in  e«ery  ia*e  in  whKh  a  v  barter  haft  been  fturtroMiered  and  a 
lodge  ori{aniie>l  in  the  ftame  place,  the  old  charter  haft  been  tv«lured  to  the  r4«l  kidge. 
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STATISTICS   OF   THK   r.KAND   I.C)|h;i:  oF    kllODK   ISLAND.  A.  F.  am*  A.  M. 

('«»MfIl.KI»    BY    1>I«  M»Ks,    BY    R  .  .  \V  .  .  FpwIV    lUk»  K,   CiRWli    SMH>.rAR\. 
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(}Jo                                  STATISTJCS   OF  F/tK£.VASO.VJ{r.                  ^H 

STATISTICS  OF  THE   GR.\ND   LODGE    OF    IDAHO,  A.  F.  4S»  A.  H 

COMPLLEB   BY   DlCADKS,   »¥    R  ..  W  .-.  JaMES    H.    WlCKBRSIlAM,   GUHD  SKMBH 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  GR.\ND   LODGE   OF   OHIO,  F.  Am  A.  M. 

Compiled  tiv  Dccades,  nv  R.-.W.-.  J.  K.  BaoMWKLX,  CuKD  SKsmn- 
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STATISTICS   OF  THE   GKAND   LODGE  OF  CALIFORNIA  F.  »«•  i* 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAND   U)DGE  OF  NKVADA.  F.  and  A.  M. 
Compiled  by  inrADts,  by  R  .-.  W .-.  Ciuincey  N.  NorKWAur,  (;iiand  Skckitarv. 
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STATISTICS   OF  THK  GRAND   U)D(;E  OF   ALAHAM.V,  A.  F.  M. 

CoMPIt.KD   BY   DElADtlS.    BY    R /.  W /.  MyI.»LS  J.   <;rF.KSF,    M  D.,   (i»AND   SlJ  RirTAtY. 
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STATISTICS   OF  TIIK  GRAND    UHk;K   OF   MICHI(;a\.   F  and  A.  M 
CoMril.KD  BY    Dk«  VDKS   HY    R  ..  \Y  .-.  Will  JAM    P.    Inm.'».  Gr\>d  SirUKTAtV. 
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STATISTK'S   OF  TIIF   GRAND    I.oDi;K  OF   \VIS(1>NSIN.   F    am»  A    M. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAND   LODGE  OF   ■ 

Compiled  by  Decades,  by  R.-.W.-.  John  FKiuixi,  GfcJ 
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STATISTICS   OF  THE  GliANK    IXIDGE   OF    ILLINOIS.  F- *jni  A.  K 

C0KPII.ED   BV    DICADES,   HV    K  .'.  W.'.  L    L.    MUNN,   ClLAXD  SKXnWT 
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STATISTICS   OF  THE  GRAND   LODGE   OF   INDL\,\A.   F.  xnu  A  W- 
CoNPiLED  BY  Decades,  by  R .-,  W .■.  WtLUAM  H.  SNt-niE,  Gka-'^p  Sqimtaii. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAND   LODGE  OF   MINNESOTA.  A.  F.  *»  4.  » 
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STATISTICS  OF  TIIK  GR.\NU   LODGE  OF   LOUISIANA.  F.  am.  A,  M. 
CiiMPiLU)  iiY  Uecaijks  kv  K  .'.  W /.  Kiciuri)  Lambut,  Geanu  Secrktarv. 
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**  tmhiemmx"  gave  the  name  and  number  of  the  tttdfc,  the  date  of  Hs  charter  and  by  whom  granted,  and 
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X  >>*«*  '  rganuatioo. |  Ncveral  ludgea  cootolxlated. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  (;RAND    I/)IX;K  DF   NEBK.VSK A.  .V  F.  am»  A.  M 

C'oMI'ILKI)   BY    I)>XAI>HS,  BY  R  ..  W  .'.  Willi  \M    R.    UoWKN,   (JlL\M>   S»Jlt»n\RY. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TIIK  GR.WT)  U)IK;K  OF  OAKOT.X.*  A.  F.  \m»  A.  M. 

COMFII.U*    BY    l)tr.\l»KN    BY    W.    H.    Ifoi.l.   SkiRITARV   t»K    MlNNft:iUII.\    l^iln.r,   \o.    5, 

Skh'x  Fali.v 


•The  word  "*south**  hat  anc 
been  pre^ted  to  the  C*rattd 
l.odge  of  I>ak'>ca.  but  I  ttm- 
pntc  a  will  be  dnoe  at  the 
neat  (.ommuaKataia.  The 
hodget  are  to  vote  upon  the 
«|ue»lkifli  of  naoM 
T  Cootittutcd  July  *i.  1175 
{  Tundt  on  hand. 

t  llirte  are  the  tfatutitt  for  iS&)  aAer  North  Dakota  wat  erected  wto  a  teparate  junMiKt»-« 
fi  Tbia  u  the  net  amount  after  deducting  debts  and  appropnat»im*.  aad  f  i.jjm- j4  patd  to  North  Dakota. 
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ST.\TISTUN  OF  TIIK   <;R.\M)    LOIx;K  OF   NORTH    DAKor.X.  A.  K  am.  .\.  M. 

Ct»MF1LkiI>   BY    l>rtAI»I.S   BY   W.    II.   llti|T,   Srr«i:iA»Y  «H    MlSS»ll\IIA    I>»i««.r,   No.    5. 

Sinl  X    FaI.I-S   Sum    lKkt*T%. 
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STATISncs   OF  FRBEMASOXXY. 
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STATIS'ncy  OF  THE  GRAND  LODGE  OF  NORTH  CAROLISA,  A.  F-  un  11 
Compiled  by  Dec*obs,  by  R.-. W.-.Doxalo  W.  Bain,  Grahi>  5 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAND  LODGE  OF  NEW  MEXICO^  A.  F. 
CoMMLEO  BV  Decades,  by  R.-.  W.-.  Au*ma  A,  Kez»,  C*jun>  5 
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WASHINGTON,  F-  ami  A  «- 
M.  Reed,  Gkavd  Snruiut. 
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STATISTICS   OK  THE   GRAND   LODGE  OF  OREGON,  A.  F. 
I'  Decadbs,  dv  R.-. W.'.F.  J.  Babcuck,  Past  Gian» 
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a/^AXD   LODGE  JVRISDICTIOXS. 
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STATISTICS   OF   THE  GRANT)    L0D(;E   OF   ARKANSAS.    F.   \m»  A.  M. 
CiiMivi.F.i»  BY  I)w.vi)i:s,  BV  R.-.  W.'.  Fay  IIi:mpstf.\I),  <iiL\M»  Siuiirr\KY. 
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faiuffcU  •!  I.ittk  KiM.k.  N«Mr» 
•  •  •  •  •  ♦  •  •  •  •     •  rmWr      »i.     i*.»t,     by     Umt 

...  ...  ...  ...  l<Mi^«:    Wathtngidfi   I^m]^, 

No.  t«.  umlrr  iKartcr  fmoi 
I  (*ranu  IXKifC  nf   lcnnc«»cc: 

•  •  •  •  •  •  We»tern  StM  Lod«c.  No  4^. 

•  .  •           •  •  •  •  .  •         I     umkr    chktttt     inim    <«rmiMS 
f4,7<K.OO  «     I»<l««on»oiM«iMi;  Miirnio* 

I     >ur    I.i)ditc«   N(K  4a.   under 

._ .     _ '     f  hjrtcr  from  itrmaA  l»dcc  nl 

IxMjiuana :      Mount     Korcb 

Lndipe.  t*.  D.,  under  dUpen«aiion  from  the  Cnuxl  I.odjce  of  .Xbbuna.     The  combmed  membership  ot  thrvc 

lour  IfKlt^*  1%  e»timated   to   have   been    100.      On  the   organuAtvm   the   %*\'i   li«J|E^«  toitk    new  charirrm. 

Wathington  becoming  No.  1,  Western  Star  No.  a,  both  Ujdcv*  betng  now  alive  and  vigorous:  Murving  Star 

became  No.  \,  i*  now  defunct;   Mount  lloreb  No.  4.  wnm  defunct, 
f  The  (»ranci  I  <Klge  of  Arkanka*  hat  e«pcr)eni.rd  two  6re«  which  de«trTT)re<!  all  ii«  rrtonlt  an«l  eflcLt%.     The 

first  was  in  1864.  which  swept  everything  to  that  dale.     Agaui,  in  1876,  a  sevood  tire  swept  the  at.*^  umulatton 

g^lhrrcil  stnce  1864. 
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ST.VTISTirS   OF  TIIK  ('.RAND    I/HMIK   OF   CFORi.lX,   F    \m»  A    M 

CoMJ'lI.IU    BY    DiU  \I)I>,    BY    R /.  W /.  AM»KKW    M.    WoIIIIIS,    <ill\M»    StiKII\K\ 
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*  HUnkt    in»l*<atr    iHaI    m    »s« 
i>nt»*«*tMc  1.1  furnish  t^«  in 
f  »rm«l»o«i. 


ST.VTISTK'S   OF  TIIF   r.RAND    I.OIk;E   OF    FI.oRIDV,   F.   \m»  A.  .M 

0>MMI.Kn    BY    I>K»  VUKs    BY    R.*.  \V/.  I>.    i\    DVWKIN^    .1*.  •'..  M.l.   tiK\M»    M;i  kl  r  \RY 

•  Oigjiniw^l  t*.i»  %rjir.  |..S  'ih. 

•  I  n.Jef  th«  he*.!i.»i  ^,'  l«k-gr« 
*  ■  ■  I  nrtillctt  *'  1  H4«T  (>ui  «i  -ymr.  «tl 
.  .  .                tSjt  a^kfvar  in  iSe  rr{ii>rt*.  and 

uoVr  "  W«ifktng  I.«>4-v«" 
a|<(«>jr  ><nl%  th  <%r  msktnc  rc- 
i-im«'  ctnl^  in  tKat  m»%  (i«ukj 
I  rt>A>iiiv  give  the  srrrage 
mc««Ser%hip.  — It  Ik.  iVfeiine, 
in  iSi«  rr«pe%t.  n<4  literally 
I  >rTff«ri.  but  apprtiaianaicly  rt 
I*  accurate 
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ggg                                  STATISTICS   OP  FJiF.K.W^SOXKy.                     ^1 

STATISTICS  OF  THE   GRAND   LODGE  OF    VIRGLSIA.  A.  F>  Um  A.  K 

Oakland,  Cau 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAND  LODGE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA.  A.  F.  ud  A  It 

Oakland,  Cal. 
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STATISTICS   OF  THE  GRAND   LODGE  OF  PENNSYLV.\XI.V*  A  F-  0*1  4  ■ 
Compiled  bv  Decades,  uv  W.-.  Charles  E  Mever,  Past  UAim. 
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CRAXD  LODGE  JURISDICTIONS. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAND   IX)DGE  OF  ANCIENT   FREEMASONS  OF 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

lNCOfcrt>RATKD   BY  TMK   L»x;iSLATURK  OF   SoCTH   CaKOLINA. 

CoMiii.iui  HY  I)ki:ai>>:s  by  R /.  W  .-.  Chaeles  In(;li»by,  Gra.hd  SecRrrARV. 


Y«AII. 


1 870* 
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Noctt. 


•  In  the  year  1736  the  F-»ri  of 
l^Htdtmn,  (*ran<J  Matter  cd 
LoglaiHi,  Mtued  a  I>«-ptitatKMi 
to  l«>hn  llaiMmenon,  Maq., 
aa  rro«incial  (irand  Ma»tcr 
of  South  C'fi»lina.  and  on  the 
tTth  l>rccmb(r.  17J17,  a  l*r«>- 
viiuial  (>rait(l  Ixxlec  wat  orfanued.  At  that  dmc  there  waa  only  ooe  Widee  in  the  l*rxi*i»fe  ( ^HiiiMnoo't, 
No.  I),  and  It  held  itt  charier  from  the  (vrand  Ijttdgt  of  KnfUod.  but  within  a  >ear  a  •ecund  ludge  waa 
chancrctl  by  the  "  St.  John'a  (>rand  I.4idge"  tif  BoattMi,  Maaaa*  huftrttt.  thi«  lodfe.  hovercr,  anon  hciaatr 
extinct.  I'ne  entire  record*  of  the  f#rand  l^oiigr,  and.  in  (act,  uf  Ma»«ry  tn  South  Carolina,  were  remo%ed 
from  Charleston  durtnc  the  ttese  of  ihi»  cttr.  i8b)-6«(.  for  aa(e  keemnf.  to  Coluaibta.  the  capnal  of  the  State, 
and  were  burned  in  Columbia  in  1865,  whea  that  rity  «aa  burned  in  iht.\  by  (General  Sherman'*  army.  la 
ron»e«)uence  nf  thit  I  am  unable  to  give  any  atatifttKaJ  in(ii»rmatmn  prvtr  m  the  year  iB'^^.  eacepl  the 
folltminfi:  1  hat  on  the  Mh  d«y  of  April,  I7<9.  there  were  an  k^dfe*  IQ  .S>uth  i  ar>4iaa  w<*fking  uotkr  th* 
Provinti.it  (Wand  I^odce  of  South  Cari>lina;  a*  to  the  member»hip.  I  am  •tfh<Mit  iUiji  e«en  to  r«iimatc  it. 
Imme«1iately  after  the  Revolution  the  Grand  I.odce  threw  olf  it*  allei^iaacc  to  the  Uraoi!  I^nili^  nf  fni^iand, 
anii  elected  ii«  own  (*rand  Ma«ter  Fmcn  the  year  1787  to  1817  there  were  t«<><*ra»il  I  ^BS^r*  in  S«*uth 
Camlina  (Ancient*  aini  Modern*),  the  ftirmcr  compoMrd  uf  about  35  todcea,  the  latter  nf  alxnit  i«Mr  third  that 
number.  On  the  vxh  Mav,  1817,  iheae  bodiea  unitrd  and  formed  the  prevent  t>raad  l^i4g!t  of  An<  lenl 
Freemasons  of  South  Cartmna.  (>n  November  16,  18^.  there  were  t*  «^hartrrr«l  Imlfc*  00  the  reft«iry  of  the 
(*ranil  Ixxi^e.  I  have  the  rctiorti*  frtMn  1870,  ai>d  they  aa*wer  aa  fivco  in  the  tabic. 
t  Mav>nic  Hall.  |  Masonic  lempk. 


ST.XTIsTICS  (3F  THE  <;R\NI)    IX)Ik;E  OF   MARYLAND.   A.   F.  am.  A    M. 

Ci'Mfll  I.I»    BY    DkCADI^^S  by  R  .-.W.'.  EdWARII  T.  SiriUlT/,  I*\sT  (iK\NI»  SlM'tR  \Varm.k. 
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land,  i«sue<{  a  warrant.  Aueu«t  8.  I7*«.  f-»r  a  l<»<ice  at  foppa.  B«lti-n'^re 
charter  from  thcl*ran<l  l.«iud(e  ' .Km  •ent*  of  lVnn«yUauia.  THe  lattrr  h> 
Marylan«l  lieside  an  army  loil^  for  tHe  henefii  of  the  Maryland  l.i-«r  1 
nine  kMi^cs,  Wated  on  thr  Ki*i^rn  Sh.»rr.  or<  inirrd,  June  17.  17*;.  i*** 
nearly  or  o^cr  four  years  thi*  b»«iv  wa*  in  a  di^rmaot  <.onditi*»n,  but  it  m 
ha*  »in(.e  had  a  continuous  eaisieiKe. 


*  The  ftr*i  knife  of  wKtth  there 
I*  knowk«i|^  in  th»«  >i«i« 
was  kwated  at  AnnJ^-^a*. 
certainly  a*  early  a*  l«c«e«*- 
ber  1*.  174V  l(  *•  v^**  lirf^wa 
untter  »Kat  authvir*!)  M  «a* 
Kckl.  but  on  Aufuu  lath  rt 
«*^>iaii«evi  a  warrant  fmaa 
'lh«Mna«  Oknard  of  BoMoa. 
PrttifirKtaJ  (traMl  MaMer  «/ 
North  .\incrv  a  A  k«!jc  waa 
e*utin(  at  IxxxiarUt-'sn.  Nl. 
M*rs*%  I'ountv  .  •r«.m  lun*  t . 
i»ty,  i»  I»e*eir.!»r  tf.  i*'^. 
I  "'r'!  Htaitey.  t.rand  M»«^r 
<-if  tSc  tlra-^t  I  -'i^  iMt  V  ag- 
r.»unr>,  »hK)|  m  !•?»  t^4ir^  a 
»{v  «  *'!  tnxt  \  r»<'  I  .^hcr  kkt^e*  la 
n  iSr  ke*  »Ljt».*n  *»<«»•»  f*t  tSe«« 
t»(<ini  I  ••i(<r  tif  Mar^i«nd  I  •>€ 
a*  retx^aaueJ  A(<rd  1*,  17I*,  aad 


STATISTICS   Of  FREEAf.iSOA'KV. 
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STATISTICS   OF  THE   GR.\ND   LODGE  OF   DISTRICT  OF  COUHOU. 


.-.  W  .-.  WiLUAM    R.    SlMOtJAUS^  t 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAND  LODCt:  OF   MlSSlSSim.  A.  F.  ato  A.  K 

Oxunixa  Br  Decades,  Br  C  E.  Giluht,  331°,  Libkakiak  Masoxk  Lisuct. 

Oaklaku,  Cal. 
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STATISTICS   OF  THE   GRAND    LODGE   OF   MISSOURI,  A.  F.  *-«<  A.  B- 

Oakland,  Cal. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THK  (IR^VNI)   1X)1)GK  OK  LTAH.  A.  F.  am»  A-   M. 

0»MI'IIHi   BY    DwaMLn,   DV    R  .-.  W.-.  ClIRIMopMKR    DlKlIU   <iR\M»   SliRKrAllY. 
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ST.MIsTKS  OF  TIIK  (IRANI)  U)Ik;K  OF  MoNTAN.V.  A.  h.  ami  .V  M. 
(V»MriLKi)  Hv  I)MAi»K%  UY  R  .*.  W .-.  ('oKMi.n  i  IUji«:ks  c;kAM»  Sm  RiriAkV. 

^  .  •C>fg4nifrJ  Jan.  >4.  llM 

541        3S  lot  |jtX>.C«>      :One    vorkiiv    l^i^cc    >rtO<0 

702    ■     U  4;  ^S-7^         j'iri*.ltel».»«  .1*  I'lah 

..'      1.670.50^  121  2,00000      '  I  ^^.c,  «.  ih«  jun^lK  i^m. 


.ST.MI.STKS   OF  THK  GR.WD   U»Ik;E  oF   ARI/.oNA.  F.  am»  \.  M. 
CoMi'tiiit  HY   R  .*.  W/.  <.i»ji>R»;K  J.  R<»NKicri.i,  (^ram*  Siiriiary. 

*  IHrfr  arc  nNt  ir*te%(«r  Ir^nik 
lH.Si>*        I           ...           ...              5059-55^      *^  iimmmty  am<iOfi  the  AU> 

tSS^i        K        ...         M      ...       424  5i  43  l.i>».S<>:   .l^r*       o.^'**/"7* 

*  H  nJiiw  mm  ( >r}tKan  t  umJL 


ST.MIsTUS  OF  THK  llR.VND   I.oIm;K  oF  <oI.I)RAImi,  A.  F.   an!»  .\.  M. 

<.'«>MriI.i:i>    BY    I)WAI»Ks,    BY    R  .-.  W  .-.  Kl».    r.    rARMU.t.>,   (iR.\SIi    Stl  RIJARY. 

'  THr  (*rsiid  l^v'cc  «M  or- 
(Atiifnl  in  Au^iiM.  ilri  tH 
inc  4<ri|;in«l  i  l«lfr«.  N>»  i 
«A%  \b«rirrr<i  h^  iW  (trami 
liMttfCi^  Kan«a*  a«><!  N.<»  f 
an.1  (  hv  the  C*raihi  I  .%:.£t  ut 
.    _    _  Nchfa»ka. 

f  iX  the  ««  rituKt.  N'«    ■.    i 
an<l  fi  hav*   «urren(l«rmi  thru  tharter*.     Nit.   9  »n»\   ti  are   lunm   Ni»».  t  antl  \  un«irr  the  4*ran<l  loi^v  c< 
M'Wtjna.     N'M.  !'■,  iS,  ami  24  ar«  miw  Not.  1.  1.  and  4  tin  >rr  tSc  <ftaAtJ  Ia^Ict  o(  W).4Bu.f.  ad«i  N  j.  «i  m 
OKDk  Nt.  a  untlrr  (*raiki  l^Nige  «»f  I'tah. 


ST.VTIsTK'S  OF  TUF   (;RANI)    rolK;K   OF   WYOMIV..  A.   F.  \M'  A    M 

<"MMIiIH»    BY    DFiAPI-N    h\     R.-.W*.  \V.     I..    K«YKIM'\11,   <.K\M»    M'klT\RY. 

I  I 

lS-4'        4       .•■    i 

i88«;        12'  ...        12    ...      (»;i  52         .w       5i. ;<*».«> 


I8^.|* 

3 

•      •      • 

3 

«    •    « 

1 

5« 

«7 

•   •  • 

•     •    • 

1S70 

i<) 

4 

«5 

•    •    t 

«54 

57 

3H 

$2,t«i>S.St> 

|S.Si> 

37 

«)t 

2S 

1 

».'S7  ' 

(ir» 

12(> 

,     i.«H5^3 

18S., 

mm 
1  1      . 

») 

(»K 

1 

4.754 

70 

303 

1    12,8|tMt> 

4    I ...  I       ...       !    .  .  ...  ...  •  <  i'«f»  t   I  '^U*  » »•    4n«cruK«! 
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STATISTICS   Oy  FKEEATASOHrjiy. 


1 


STATISTICS   OF  THE   GRAND   LODGE    OF  IOWA,  A.  F-  *»  A  * 
CuHi'iLED  Bv  Decades,  bv  R  .-.  W ,-.  T.  5.  Pasvim,  Ckakd  SKxnut. 


I! 


m 


*i. 450-00 
9^50-ao 

1 7.996  JM 

6S,ooo.aoJ 


r  Cedst  Rai'idi.  The  InvMimnil 
tuo;  of  buiWing,  J ji.fBM;  uf  I'ui 
UDd),  S>^3  — toiJ,  S^.iKa. 


vwkl— la  milm^* 

OM>       L    III    ■*     (T    U 


STATISTICS   OF 

THE   GR.VND   LODGE 

OF  TEXAS,  A.  r.  ua>  lL% 

COMwtED  BV  Demdis,  bv  R.'.W.-Wujjam  F,  Swaisi.  Ckamu  Skmiui 

, 

•r«i«H.  ».«**<' 

|8(0 

^■i 

A 

6a 

*--*■           ■ 

224 

«.>^ 

M 

iS7° 

241 

la 

ijif 

«b 

'7^55 

iaj 

4 

4' 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAND  LODGE  OF  1ND1A>-  TERRrTORY.  A.  r.w*!' 
CosiwLED  BV  Decades,  bv  R.-.W.-.  Joskph  S.  MrRROw,  Gsaw  SKUMK 

1874* 
1S80 
1SS9 

3 
'3 

•3 
29 

"7- 

362 
99* 

27 
34 

104 

... 
3.542.00 

V 


wpe 

"^-"•"■f"" 

rdg=. 

"" 

^l,B«.«.     T.. 

Dlbersfo 

laocdmarcuoim. 

STATISTICS   OF  THE   GRAND   LODGE  OF   KANSAS,  A,  F-  ATO  X  M. 
CoMtiLEn  BY  Decades,  bi-  R.-.  W.-.  Joira  H.  Brown.  Gsaxd  SnanMt 

■  S6o' 
1889 

19          2 

9J        3 
'90  1     5 

321  1   .., 

29 
93 
190 

s 

'7 
'7 

74' 

27 

5 

1 

".075 

GKAXD  LODGE  /CR/SD/CT/OXS, 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAND   IX)IX;E  OF   DELAWARF;  A.  F.  A.  M. 

COMIILKD   RY    DvrKVfJS   BY   C    E.   GlLLKTT»   if,    LIBRARIAN    MaSOMC    LIBRARY, 

Oaki^nd.  Cal. 


Yba«. 


i85o» 

1870 
1880 
|8H<) 


-3 


'7i 
19  , 

19 


• 

1 

»> 
K 

1^ 

1 

Total 
Mcmbc 

12 

•32 

8 

1 
9 

7 

12 

6 

18 

8 

21  • 

8 

21 

250 

533 
967 

l,2*X>   ! 

i.<>45 


Jit 

B    3 


28 

•  •  • 

44 

•  •  • 

53 

•  •  • 

1   M 

129 

78 

178 

|i3«-6o 

52930 

1.10924 

3.^74^ 


Nom. 


I 


*  lmpoMibl«.  ftt  pffCAcni,  In  gat 
a  Cfimplctt  file  *4  the  prrkcrcd* 
ing«,  (*rao<l  Lodge  o^  I  Dela- 
ware, prvtr  to  %ty*.  J  W. 
Stat'in.  Hroi«k«ville,  Ke«> 
tuck  jr.  mmjt  refrtmi  thefli 


STATISTICS  OF  THE   GRAND    IX)I)C;E   OF   KENTl't  KY.  F.  am.  A.  M. 
CoMrii.Ki)  BY  Decadks,  BY  R/. W.*.  H.  B.  CikAM,  c;kam>  SKiRFTARY.* 


l8oo* 

s 

•  •  ■ 

|802t 

6 

•  »  • 

1810 

•  •  • 

. . . 

18^ 

4S 

21 

l8)o 

<»7 

•  •  • 

1840 

37 

•  •  • 

1850 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

18^ 

3-'o 

(12 

1870 

413 

Ko 

i8.Sc,: 

4«;l 

\Z2 

1889 

435 

2i7 

,.       ^ 

5 

6 


9 

5 
1 

8 


I 


188 
300 

M5« 

2,(100 

i.3«5 

•  •  • 

««.704 
20,328 

15.737 
•5.974 


i.<>83 
2.4«>3 

2,J0O 


528,1 3M2 

9.^773<»4 
22.5^4^37 
32^97^ 


I 


intereft  ly>n«!»  were  flrmaied  to  the  Matooir  W 
vat  rt  'njirij  tn  atklitfin  tu  the  a«%r»Mncnt.     In 
to  the  Home. 


*  I  liare  n«K  (o  beyo»4  tlin.  aa 
It  wtful  1  be  imcertMH,  if  aot 

t  i'4Hiveiitia«  oMt  m  I.«aaag* 
titn,  Kentuikv.  Se|>ieH»brr  1. 
i%u»;  (*raad  l^ge  urganue^i 
tktiiher  1^',  i^«>.  4  ckarirred 
an<l  I  I'  l>.  \%{  tirand  LHSg« 
(•f  Yirginia'  |*aitk  i{«altBg. 

\  In  tl*7  a  \mt  annum  pe^ 
»«ftU  **aMr«aacnt~  <4  %t 
r..r  i>^e  WkSh.**  and  (>r|4iaM* 
Home. omtinued  for  A^erearn, 
kaftbeenyjvtt  Ir-oi  tkat  tMMU 
la  tlr4-  «  •  |<et  fent  of  due* 
»aft  A  •aatetl  U*  "  the  Hi 
la  i!**?,  $r'*«s  I  p«» 
In  ii*4.  $!*•>    per  aaMua), 


idow**  an'l  Orphan**  Home 

iftyij,  $i>,^5o  »itM.k  ^market  value  pear  $<^.«ju>),  «aa  pirtm 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAND   LODGE  OF  NEW   HAMrsHIRE,   F.  anx>  A.  M. 

COMHIXD   BY   DrCADM,   BY  C.    E,   GlLLITT,   H"^,   UBRARIAN    MamiMC   IjBRARY, 

Oakland.  Cal. 


I7S9 

3 

•  •  • 

I7<x> 
1800 

3 
9 

•  »  • 

•  •  • 

1810 

19 

•  • 

1820 

35 

•  •  • 

18  ;o 

55 

•  •  • 

1840 

55 

33 

iSsO 

56 

30 

l8<io 

^1 

24 

1870 

88 

\l 

18S0 

93 

1889 

94 

18 

1890 

94 

18 

i 

«5 

32 
40 
22 
26 

43 
7« 

75 
7«> 
76 


...I 


2 
I 


2.»r7 
6.473 

77SS 
8.:So 

«.333 


I 


53 

9« 

102 

lOQ 
107 


•  Number  a/ dcatiM 
i*7^lo.     Norrpofftof 
rr   -r  I  »  i^^i- 

*  Stimher  of  dtatlia 


fnc 


2S5*|     I78090 

1.000  I     4.»8i.,^g 

I40t      3.055.39 


STATISTICS  OF  FRBEMASOXRY. 


1 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAND   LODGE  OF   MASSACHUSETTS,  X,  »» i.  I 

COUFILKD  Vi   DSCADES,   BV   R.'.W.'.  SeREKO    D.    NiCKKIUOK,   GftAXP  Stmiiw* 


3^3 


ia   S 


1^ 

ii 


^2  Hi 


l?90 

1800 
1810 
iSao 

IB30 

IS40 

;ie 

1870 
1880 
IS89 


--'I  25,343 
...  30.11 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAN'D  LODGE  OF  CANADA.  A.  F.  uv  4  M. 


CouFiLED  Bif  Decates,  ; 


■  R..W.-.J.  J.  Maso^  CbamD 


*4^7-36 
4MT7-^7 
61-494-95 
68,444-l> 


uik<t.^L^VI>^ 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAND   I/)DGE  OF   MANITOBA.  A.  F-  uro  i.  » 
CoMPiLEO  BY  Decades,  bv  V/.  W/.  Wiluam  G.  Scott,  GK.«.tD  Serurut. 


STATISTICS 
Compiled  h 

OF  THE  GRAND   LODGE  OF   QUEBEC.  A.  F.  WW  i.  H 
f  Decades,  bv  R.'.W.-. John  H.  Is.\acs<>n,  Cjuasd  S»aii«n 

1869' 

18S9 

i 

30 
S7 
59 

\ 

1.379 
'.379 
=.343 
3.050 

..J 
5°  i     3" 

IWS9.58 

GRAND  LODGE  JURISDIlTJOXS. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAND   U)DGE  OF  PRIN'CE   EDWARD   ISLAND, 

A.  F.  AND  A.  M. 

0»ll'ILEI»   DY    DirADF-S   BV    R.".  W..  B.    \VlUV»N    Hl'^^S  (iRAND   SeCEKTARY. 


Ybak. 


^rf4  I  -*   I  ^:J 


1 


38 


43 


li ' 


6« 


^    w 


NotKft. 


|875» 

tSSo 
1889 


8 
II 

13 


8  1...      496 


II 
12 


530    I 
507     I 


55 


I550.00 


I  *  The  Grand  \je>A^  oC  Prmc« 
Uward  UUiMJ  «a«  c«ri;anu«<d 
lun«  14,  %%^\,  at  the  time  7 
kMlfC*  were  wotkinf  ui»<ter 
charter  fm«n  iKr  <  »ran'l  I.«k1|{« 
of  Kits  I  ami,  and  1  bide*  umicr 


charter  from  the  Grand  X^AfBt  ai  ScocUnd.     Since  iu  foroutioA  5  chartcri  for  new  lud(e«  ha*c  been  iMued, 
mmS  one  charter  aurrendered^ 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  (;RAND  U>1x;E  OF  BRITISH  COMMHIA.  A.  F.  ani>  A.  M. 

CoMPlLKIl   BY    DKtAI)t>,    HY   V /.  \V.    Hy.    BMoWN,  (iRAM>   Sl4  RETARV. 


1871 
IK80 
1890  ' 


8 

6 

10 


o 

2 
1 


8 

6 

10 


. . .  I     678 


37 

■  •  • 

*  •  • 

5« 

41 

•  •  • 

68 

5« 

l^o77.54». 

*  Thr«e  ftcvre*  include  a 
ity  KunJa<^$s*>9}-45- 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAND    LOIKJE   OF   NOVA   SCOTIA.  A.  F.  am>  A.  M. 

CoMPILKI)   BY    DKC'AI>KS   RV   C.    E.   GI!  l.KTT.    ^y^,    LIBRARIAN    MasoNU     LIBRARY, 

Oakiani),  Cal. 


1866 

1 
1 

•  •  •      1 

•  •  • 

11    . . . 

m 

1 

30! 

•   •  • 

•  Ahfiut. 
*  *  •           A  t-      • 

1870 

t8Ho 

55 

5 

50 

•  •  • 

2/>ll 

40 

•    «   • 

I1.34279     t  For  UM  wne  yew*. 

W 

4 

65 

•  •   • 

3.046 

47 

340 

1,  300.00* 

1889 

79  1 

«3 

66 

«  •  • 

2,8X7 

43  ' 

3-*it 

2,500.00* 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  GRAND  IX)IKiEOF  FREEMASr)NS  OF  NEW  liRlNSWTCTC 

CoMFILRD   BY    Dk&'ADES,   BY  C    E,   GlUfTT.    33".    LiBRVRIAN    M\si»Mr    UbRARY, 

OaK!-\NIi.  Cau 


I 
1867 1 

•    •    •                 •    •    • 

19 

•   •  • 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

j 

•   •  • 

*  For  Uai  nine  yean. 

1870 . 

26 

25 

•  •  • 

«.593 

i^ 

♦  •  • 

1  5i,oj.*,35 

1880  ' 

34      ... 

34 

...     2,176 

64 

249 

4,187.65 

1 

IH89  1 

1 

34|   ... 

1 

34 

...      i.SSo 

55 

i83* 

1.563.76 

• 

STATISTICS  OF  THE   UNITED  GRAND  LODGE  OF  NEW   SoCTH    WAIJCS, 

A.  F.  ANP  A.  M. 

COMFILEH   BY    R  .'.  W .'.  ARTHI  R    H.    BR-\Y.   G»\M>   SriRFT^RY 


r889     188  I  ...   j  118  '...     9,654 


t 


/'•|66*      •  There  i»«'*.»  an Or|»Kanrnnd 

^^  tSat    '•^iM^^.e*)     10    the    Uie 

.  fr'li%h    i  •^iMlttltlMi    Ml    the 

t  xt-fv.   l>.t    «K»>h  i»  likely 


to  be  oniier  the  control  of  the  Grand  l/^gt.    The  amount  tn  the  rrrdit  nf  tSi*  find  i*  (Ji'>.  ■«> 


STATISTICS  OF  FJtEEMASOXKY. 


CAPITULAR  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEARS  NAMED." 
CoMFiLSD  BY  Ai.ntEi>  F.  Ckafman,  P.-.G.-.C.-.H.*.P. 


1 


CUIirornla 
Colorado 
Conneclicul . 

Delawue 
Diat  Columbia 
Florida  . 


cAyjw/c  s/AJ/i/'/'S 


'  !|    jlil  lillll  i*1-!l  M 

i}     111]  i'lill  111  i1  1  11 

1  iiijiiiu^iiii 
Hi  "iifrrrti  t- 

sH  Ji  th  t^  ?|  1  lh  1  J 

111  ||irMinn!!li?rf!i>si!i| 

>  i  nH'iiiiiiiiisiliS  i  iiiii 

Will 

'    Hi 

' 

i  lit 

!  iii 

ii   Sis 

1^ 


t    i   ; 


"TTT" 

"i    -  ^ 


l!^ 


J,  ,i  :* ji.. 


'3  "«S  '?i". 
j . ti , as: 


^       s,  s   K,j     M  js  =   :;- 

j  1  f  8  u   e=j  ==■  i  ;  =  i 

a    I   * 


i     -  *-: 


i  I 


hi 
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OTHER  RITES  AND    OKDEXS. 
STATISTICS  OF  THE  ORDER    EASTERN  STAB. 


1 


CsUrocnta   .  ■  ■ 
Connecticnt . . 


low.    

Muuchnsett*  . . . 
Michigan  . . 
Minnesota  . . . .  < 

Mbainippi 

Nebraska 

New  JefM)' . 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

South  OiltaU  . . 

Teuts 

Vermont 

Washington 

Gen.  Gr.  Cbapte 


3.  1876. 

9.  "87J- 

.  u, 1874- 

6.  1875- 


:.  18,  1876. 
:.  11,  1876. 
.  3'.  '867- 


15,  1870. 
13.  "SJS- 

"'  Is"' 


OcL 

July  r 
May 


6.146458;  24^39^:*  *>i 


UNDER 

lURlSDlCTtON 

OF 

GENERAL    GR.\ND   ClIArTER. 

iBSo. 

iBBs. 

,t^. 

s™ 

..^  1    *  ■  . 

STATt 

i 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

5 

I 

1 

1 

1 

9 

ijli 

77 
270 

4 
4 

■5° 
348 

'*3 

New  Meiico  . . 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pcnniylvania  . . 

TenneDer 

Te»»s 

4 

'54 

55 
'5 

...ll  ■« 

- ;  i 

1 

a  1...  - 

27 
40 
47 

Inilian  Territory 

5 

3 

89 
57 
'S3 
5J 

_..  1  « 

'.'.     .'..[.-{■■' 

t  :-!;'; 

Marylanil 

41 

46 
30 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming   .... 

•;■ 

*b 

NevM. 

New  Hampshire 

29 

'3 

4'3 

'^..  ai  LSr 

¥>  1 

^^___ 

8<ySa  SORTii  AMIiKlCAX  l.ODUK   STAT/ST/CS, 

DRl'MMOXirS   NORTH   AMERICAN   LODGE  STATISTICS,   1S91. 


Gramu  Lotx;s«, 


AUhama 

Aritonm 

Arkansas , 

HritUh  (\)luml>ia. . . . 

California 

Canada 

Colorado 

C  onnccttcut , 

Delaware , 

District  of  (*olumbia. 

Florida , 

C  ieorgia , 

Idaho 


Mc«iber«. 


Illinois 

Imliana 

Indian  Territory 
Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Ix>uisiana 

Maine   

Manitoba 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michii^an 

Minnesota 

MisftiMinpi 

MtMouri 

M«mtana 

Nel>raska 

Noaila 

New  Brunswick. 
New  llam{>shtre 
New  lersey  . . . . 
New  Mexico  . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 
North  [>ak<4a  . . 

Nova  Scotia 

()hi< 


110 


( )rej»i  >n 

Pennsylvania 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

C^i|cbec   

Rho<le  Island 

S»uth  Carolina 

St*uth  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

ClAh 

Vermimt 

Vir^nia , 

\Vashin);ton 

West  Virginia , 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


9.546 

12,654 

678 

«533i 

»p499 

5.252 

«5.5«>5 
1.699 

4.118 

« 3.450 

75« 

42.369 

23.890 

«.357 
23.463 
iH/>89 

"5.974 
4.2«o 

20,968 

1,711 

5.49 « 
30,880 

3I.8<*4 
12.168 

».3«A> 
27.824 

1.833 
9.282 

998 
1.885 

8.333 
I3.<»8i 

696 

75.775 
8^95 
1.464 
2^H39 

34.840 

3.664 
41.192 

505 
3.050 

3.964 
5.702 

3.385 
^^743 

8.742 

9.930 
2,852 

4.i3« 

13.646 

650 


868 
37 

'% 

653 
1.361 

405 

580 

90 

336 
170 

925 

30 

2,302 

1.283 

I7« 
1.225 

1,261 
I.4H 

858 
1 65 

183 
1*449 

1.764 
851 

630 

MS2 

«72 

654 

34 

82 

315 

793 

45 

4.622 

706 

»59 

198 

'\\\ 

2.354 

27 


198 
489 
229 

854 
1. 172 

21 

416 

«   >  «   • 
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Nebraska.  374,611,  664,  Tjo,»sf,lta. 

Nevada,  4-6,  6n,  BSi. 

"  New  Aniclei."  Roberta  maion,  fa). 

New  Bnrns-kk.  »s.  iSl,  s»».  »!.  «»• 

New  Caledonia,  9^. 

NewfouodUiK].  id6. 

New  Hammhin,  ijt^  *a»,  665,  nB>*|K. 

New  Jeney.  .69.  «m,'  SSj.  ,,».  ln,%i^ 

New  MeatCD.  4¥>.  604,  M^.  «>(, 

New  Soulh  Wats.  *»,  503,  ■»». 

New  Vorti,  110.  I J4,  st6.  s*  J»'i  JI»  **  I 

?"9, 7^7.  Tj".  a»,  St*. 

Ncw  ZealaRd.  joo,  79J. 
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OtORKs  —  Continued. 
699  ;  the  MUc-rcToluliooary  period,  tos  ;  ihc  post- 
iCTotutaoBary  period  uaul  the  orfaaisatioo  of  the 
Grand  Ei>campaieat,  70J  ;  the  oldest  commaodtng, 
704  :  South  Carolina  Kncampcncnt,  705  ;  Mary- 
land Encampaaent,  706 ;  Bomoo  Commandery, 
707  ;  St.  Joha't  Commandery,  No.  1,  ih.  \  a  **  Firtt 
(Jirand  Encampment,"  708  :  Waihmgton  Oimmand- 
cry,  No.  t,  710  .  early  Templary  tn  New  York, 
711  ;  Maauchiuetta  and  Rhode  Uland,  713  ; 
IVnttftyUania,  716 ;  New  York,  718  :  the  Grand 
Encampment,  7*1 ;  the  &r»t  con«tilutMMi  with 
amendments,  7*3 ;  Grand  Commanderiet,  7J0 : 
Ethick  and  Ritual,  73t-7}7* 

K^ml,  0/  S<0HmnJ.  -—  History  of  the  Ceremony 
and  it«  relation  to  Ancient  Craft  Maauary,  l>v  '. 
chapters  by  seniority,  8j6  ;  the  earliest   records, 
837  .  the  American  Cliapter.  840  :  in  Scotland  and 
elsewhere,  ih,  :  U.  S.  A.  Charter,  84a  ;  Ibunders' 
name».  a.d.  1877,  845  :  membership,  patents,  and 
other  particular*.  84s-8$o. 
Ri*ymi,  fi/  Heredam,  851-854. 
Eastern  Star,  857-868. 
TAe  Raticr mutant,  869-873. 

Ortfon,  3<>4.  (tvt,  bttb,  730,  861,  884. 

Ongin  <>f  name,  at,  750. 

Ortniitd  (Ahura-Mafda),  63. 

Orpheus,  70. 

Osins,  Asins,  or  Hysiris,  69. 


Qcsasc  : 

Grand  Lodge,  soo,  47s,  580,  6«7,  791,  89a. 
Qacsuon  oC  sovcretgaty,  473,  477. 


pAfAL  Bt*txs: 

Ad  Pnffidmm^  139. 

C0ntidfrmnte$  Pmdum,  A. 

Instigated  by  /^  Bfi,  76}. 
Past  decree.  573. 
Pattoa  Memorial,  s8s.  983. 
Pennsylvania,  114,  ti8-«i6,  •71,  6*7,  666,  717,  730, 

886. 
Pta^AN  : 

Mysteries,  87. 

Mithras,  90. 
PioNEsa  : 

l»dgc  room.  374. 

B»bk,  3S8. 
Poland,  496. 

P«>lygamy  un-Maeooic,  416. 
Portugal,  496. 
Prcceptories,  Ancient,  155. 
PasfAcs  : 

(  Wneral,  7  :  to  AiKient  mysteries,  41 ;  10  caecutioa 

of  Jacqiaes  de  Molai,  146  :  Sectmd  meridian,  II.. 

341  :    Grand  Lodge  of  Canada  in  Ontario,  457  : 

Cryptic  Degrees,  643     British  Templary.  741. 
PrK«.  Henry,  919. 
Prtnce  Edward  Isiand.  »o8,  486,  893. 
Protectorship  of  Kaiser  Wilhdm,  495.  > 

Provincial  Grand  Masters,  at9,  ta4,  t*5,  443.  458, 

45^.  477.  •j*- 

I,  Geacral  Rufua,  311. 


RicoRtM  : 
Early  Masaacliutcfu,  453. 
Masonic,  897. 

Regius  MS.,  167-178. 

Religion,  synihesas  of,  43. 

Republic  of  TesAs,  343. 

Revere.  Paul,  t%*. 

Revival,  the,  16,  690,  69s,  773. 

Rhode  Island,  *i4,  ty>,  445,  6*9,  666,  707,  ^13,  730, 
879. 

Ring  of  Gygcs,  81. 

Rise  of  Anti-Masonry,  513. 

Rrrm.%  : 

Cm/itmlmr.^TWt  General  Grand  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  and  the  Morgan  eicitement,  5s)  .  the 
Holy  Royal  Arch.  553  ;  *'  Ancienu  "  and  "  Mod- 
ems,** S54  ;  first  Uties  of  presiduig  nftcers,  360  . 
first  known  rules  and  orders,  jbt  .  the  term  **  Com- 
panion," ah. ;  the  Mark  I>egree  w  England,  tt.  ; 
the  Royal  Arch  system  of  Ireland.  563  .  the  Royal 
Arch  system  of  S<otland.  56A  .  Mark  Masonry, 
567  :  Mason'*  Marks.  56^571  .  Past  Iiegree,  571  : 
Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Canada,  571  .  (•rand 
Royal  Arch  Clupter  of  Nova  5kotia.  576  .  (»raad 
Royal  Arch  Cliapter  of  Quebec.  580  ;  (;rand  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  of  New  BruaswKk.  58*  .  orgaaua- 
tion  of  the  (^neral  f>rand  R'>yal  Anh  Chapter. 
383-601  ;  (irand  Chapters  of  the  I'niied  Stsim, 
6o«      ( I  'idf  Utkes  Kii  Slates  for  detail  of  pagrs. ) 

(  rrftit.  —  The  legend  of  the  "  Secret  Vauh." 
641  .  nse  of  the  nte.  ^45  •  early  government.  ^48: 
jiinwtiction  of  Grand  Chapters.  (148  .  S<k«»(ti«h  Rite 
junsdKtum,  ^49.  Vcrtnont's  claim  of  priority.  650. 
Ecosaais,  th.  ;  French  o«igia  and  offganirainin  of 
Councils  and (*rand  Coumits.  f 51  .  the  First  Coun- 
cil's records,  f <a  ;  (framl  CoumU  of  Marjrland, 
653;  Jeremy  I.  Cr^>s«anil  iHel'ryptK  IVgrres.  <)4. 
Crota's  Councils  and  Chartert,  tK\ .  Bat ker's  Cryp- 
tic Mission.  656:  the  f>rmaci«c  perv«i  of  filry  years, 
656;  governmental  ev^'.itii'in.^ <7  .  < General  C» rand 
Council.  hiU'Yry  rf.  f»%-*rfir».  by  grand  iunadac- 
tion*.  66t-6N^  .   it*  three  •iegree*.  fA^-^jt 

S^etttsk  —  Fir»t  intniduit»-Mi.  jk*-7%>4.  (Wneral 
Pike  and  the  Thirty  third  Pearee.  7*1  ,  inirTirr- 
rnce  nith  other  Msmwu*  Koiiie*.  rA  .  Templar 
Onler  of.  •♦»  .  nte*  ami  their  ftignifk-ation,  74^; 
origin.  hi«t*try.  ai«d  prevent  ttatui.  r^t-8st- 

Roman  Cathnli.-.  admisMoa*  of.  144 

RinimanM  and  Bulgaria.  446. 

Ri>i%t   Aa^N  MAvrv^av  : 
.\dreni  of  degree.  \t*, 
Farly  rr liable  history .  599. 
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TlMi-UB  »»i>  Huu: 

^H                                      5cm»u-. 

^^H                                                Lodge  of  Edinburgh,  ■;. 

^^H                                                       Cnnd  Lodge  of  EogJluu).  3>,  <gt,  !».  HJ.  SM.  TM' 

.95;  VininU.  ^:SondiCwJw.jii,C^ 

^^H                                               Miu»ihiitet».  34], 

3o(  ;  Fterida,  ao«L 

^^H                                               New  Vork,  161-066. 

Ohio.3>a;    IiKli«i>.  JI5:   Uk.^^;fe 

^^H                                               Souih  CiTiJiiu,  3»i,  ^]. 

lucky.  ]iS  :    TeniKiKC.  ill ;    MliH  m,  » 

^^H                                               Ceaigia.  304. 

L«isi«..  3,«;  T™.,  «,,  AA-i-.»»»; 

^^H                                               Manitotn.  fij. 

Minuet.,  w:    M.».n.  ,»j7  b-.  ^Hkl 

^^H                                            ScoIiubRiu.BiH-Big. 

KiDsu,  381 ;  tnilua  Taiaaty,  )■•■ 

^^^H                                            St^Dtlgnd,  17.  sM,  };s,  ;3q,  793.  Saj.  S40.  Sji,  S;6. 

Celonie,  4)9  :   Nan  ■iattM,  «!•  ^  Im*  te 

lui>bi>,4M;    Ne,S*ulfcW.ta,,»^ 

^^B                                            S«  ibtoiiea  oClhe  iny»eH«..  jj. 

Ten««ee,  j^.  630,  6«,  7^  Mt 

Te™,  J4»,  fis",  4M.  J30.  W.1.  «iO. 

^^H                                            Soulh'cBnilinji.  114. 3".  ^.  W.  7a5.  SB7. 

Trio  oTGnnd  Lodce>.  oriciul.  jt 

^^H                                            Spiin.  196. 

Twkey.6,8. 

^^B                                            Si.  jKhD  6«pt>H'>  Day  «  S|x>lai>e  F>U>.  s» 

Uxim: 

^H                                            SiA-m-n.^^ 

^H                                                      C™nd  I«lge.  ejs-^j. 

Su«iatCol»Bl».ii(L 

^^H                                               CapituLr,  594,  Sm- 

OKlmC™«.7«j. 

^H                                 orit'c,  «<>!. 

Ui»li.4U.6i..»S9. 

^H                                               Ten.pl».  ,30. 

^^H                                               Older  Eaxerti  Sur,  BC-.  Sg6. 

U™«u^,  .16. 

^^M                                               RoyiL  Order  or  Scotlu>d.S4s. 

^^H                                                l{o>icmeiu».  873. 

r. 

^^H                                            Sucnilh  Bcnoth.  >i(. 

^^H                                            Swedeo  >od  Monmr,  49T.  T9O' 

Vermont.  >34.  S»,  S>1.  Cji.  «».  (U.  W,  r»  H 

^^H                                            Bwitieilind,  487. 

^^H                                            Symbolum,  eirly,  177. 

Vicu™.  495- 

Virgi-U.  K..  >9S.  Cm.  tfy.  r,B.  at. 

^^H                                                Of  the  nrileriet,  gn. 

V«hBO.A«««rf.»,. 

^■»                                                 Edgliih,  America,  757- 

■■('«■-.  t/'fr*"/.-w.- 

T. 

w. 

W.™,G™r^Jo«ph..«. 

'                                                          Song,  113,  7S4. 

Endovmenu,  .3S,  765. 

Webb,  Th™.  SBiih.  .s..  3>S.  *««.».•«  <-■ 

OrganiatioB,  .j,. 

7"i,  7"- 

Con«i.u.ion..  7'3.  ?;«. 

We.1  Virgini..  ^,  636.  7J».  »*- 

Cculume,  785. 

Wi«»nuD,  3.4. 637.  66,.  730.  n<. 

Rilual,  731-733,  780-784. 

Wy™in(.4.a.6,g.73o.M> 

T.«ni  : 

OrdtrofUre,  1=7,  76., 

Chiinih,  786- 

Symbol  Ijni  of.  678-690. 

York  Legend,  .90. 
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